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LETTER 


TO 


SIR  SAMUEL  ROMILLY,  M.  P. 


fROlC 


HENRY  BROUGHAM,  ESQ.  M.  P.  F.  R.  S. 


UPON  THE 


ABUSE  OF  CHARITIES. 


**  Whoever  will  examine  the  state  of  Grammar  Schools  in  different  parts 

of  this  kingdom,  will  see  to  what  a  lamentable  condition  most  of  them  are 

,  reduced.    If  all  persons  had  eqnalltf  done  their  duty,  we  should  not  find,  as 

i§  now  the  case,  empty  walls  without  scholars,  and  every  thing  neglected  but 

Uie  receipt  of  the  salaries  and  emoluments." 

Per  Lord  Kenyan,  C.  J.  6  T.  E.  493. 


"  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  understood,  that  Cha- 
rity Estates  all  over  the  kingdom  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  most  grossly 
improvident;  amounting  tq  the  most  direct  breach  of  trust.*' 

Fer  Lord  Eldon,  C.  13  Ves.  580. 
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HINTH  EDITION. 


LONDON : 
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VOL.  XIIL  Pam.  NO.  XXV. 


LETTER,  &c. 


Mt  Dear  Friend, 
T 

•■'  HAVE  resolved  to  throw  together  in  a  letter,  several  facts  and 
Wservations  respecting  the  abuse  of  charities,  and  especially  re- 
specting the  bill,  which,  as  chairman  of  the  education  committee, 
I  introduced  into  parliament  last  session.  I  prefer  this  mode  of 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  public,  to  making  a  statement  in  my 
place  $  because  I  shall  in  my  own  justification  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  touching  upon  several  things  personal  to  myself,  and  which 
I  should  therefore  most  unwillingly  obtrude  upon  the  house,  whose 
kind  indulgence,  as  I  often  experience  it,  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
abuse*  It  seems  also  material,  that  the  subject  should  be  fairly  laid 
before  the  country  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
which  may  not  take  place  until  after  Christmas^ 

Whoever  has  been  permitted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  house,  or 
audK>rised  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  undertake  the 
management  of  any  important  legislative  measure,  is  responsible,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  its  success ;  and  if  he  has,  by  influence  which 
he  could  not  resist,  been  prevented  from  pursuing  his  object  in  his 
own  way,  he  owes  to  himself  the  duty  of  shewing  to  whom  the 
blame  of  the  failure  belongs.  Yet  I  hardly  think  I  should  have  been 
induced  to  give  this  explanation  in  the  present  case,  had  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  question  of  my  own  conduct  been  alone  in- 
volved in  it.  My  belief  is,  that  great  as  the  errors  are  which  have 
been  committed,  some  good  may  yet  be  attained  by  directing  the 
public  attention  to  the  proceedings  under  the  act ;  while,  at  all 
events,  the  defects  of  that  measure,  and  of  the  steps  already  taken  to 
execute  it,  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject. 


»^  Mr.  Brougham's  Letter^  <§c  ^      ^ 

I  believe  there  nev«r  was  a  measure  brought  forward  with  more 
deliberation  than  the  bill  fot  inquiring  into  the  abuse  of  charitable 
funds.  The  education  committee  of  1816,  having  observed  many- 
instances  of  malversation,  and  of  negligence  in  the  management  of 
such  property,  recommended  a  parliamentary  commission,  as  the 
most  effectual  and  economical  mode  of  bringing  ta  light  the  still 
more  numerous  cases  of  abuse  which  every  one  suspected  to  exists 
In  1817,  the  committee  again  met ;  but  my  illness  prevented  it  from 
doing  more  than  repeating  the  recommendation  of  the  former 
report.  We  knew  well  enough  that  a  bill  might  easily  have  been 
carried  through  parliament  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  session^ 
but  sufficient;  time  for  maturing  the  details  of  the  measure  wajS 
wanting,  and  we  felt  the  propriety  of  avoiding  every  thing  lik^ 
rashness,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  procrastination* 
As  SQon  as  we  were  again  appointed,  last  March,  we  applied  our- 
selves to  the.  subject  of  the  bill,  ^nd  its  introduction  being  reconv 
mended  in  our  report,  I  was  instructed  to  move  for  leave  to-  bring 
•it  in.  I  did  so  early  in  April.  Every  day's  inquiries  in  the  com- 
mittee demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  measure  and  thr^w  light 
upon  its  details.  Skilful  professional  men  assisted  me  in  preparing 
the  bill;  it  underwent  a  minute  discussion  above  stairs;  it  was  then, 
communicated  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  and  to  the  law  officers  of 
itie  crown ;  and,  as  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  princi- 
pal opposition  to  it  would  be  made  in  the  lords,  it  was  submitted  to 
the  highest  legal  authority  in  that  house,  as  well  as  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  to  whose  province,  I  was  informed, 
the  subject  in  an  especial  manner  appertained.  About  ten  weeks 
elapsed,  from  its  introduction  to  the  passing  of  the  act ;  the  whoje 
time  being  occupied  in  discussing  its  provisions^.and  in  altering 
almost  every  part  of  them  again  and  again,.  I  believe  it  w^s  printed 
not  fewer  than  six  times. 

If  the  framers  of  the  measure  cannot  be  accused  of  rashnes$  or 
impatience,  so  neither  are  they  liable  to  the  charge  of  party-feeling 
or  of  undue  prepossession  in  favor  of  their  own  views.  The  com- 
mittee, composed  of  above  forty  members,  takjen  indiscriminately 
from  all  parts  of  the  house,  have  agreed  in  every  matter  that  has 
come  before  them  from  the  first  day  of  their  appointment  in  1816^ 
I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  a  division.  Of  course,  9s 
always  happens  in  committees,  the  regular  attendance  was  .con- 
fined to  a  tew  upon  whom  the  labor  chie6y  devolved;  but  these 
were  for  the  most  part  gentlemen  who  differ  with  me  in  politics; 
and  a  constant  communication  being  maintained  between'  those 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  inquiry  and  those  who  attended  but 
seldom,  the  least  dissension  among  us  would  have  le,d  to  an  immf- 
/diatc  assembly  of  the  greater  part  of  our  numbers.    I  ^laye  .there-^ 
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fore  a  right  to  assume  that  a  real  and  complete  unanimity  pre- 
vailed among  us  in  all  our  proceedings. 

Having  the  fortune  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  business 
of  parliament,  and  to  be  involved  in  its  contests,  I  was  peculiarly 
solicitous  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  seem  to  proceed  frorti 
party  attachments  or  dislikes.  For  a  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  X6 
those  members  of  his  Majesty's  government  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  communicating  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  am  confident 
they  will  admit  that  I  received  every  suggestion  of-  theirs  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Indeed  the  changes  which  I  adopted  at  their 
desire,  sufficiently  prove  that,  if  I  am  liable  to  any  charge,  it  is  to 
the  imputation  of  having  surrendered  too  many  of  the  provisions 
originally  made  in  the  bill.  It  is  material  that  a  few  of  these 
changes  should  here  be  mentioned.  ^ 

As  the  bill  at  first  stood,  the  commissioners  were  to  be  named 
in  it.  The  ministers  proposed  that  the  appointment  should  be 
vested  in  the  crown  \  that  is  in  themselves.  To  this  important 
alteration  th6  committee  with  extreme  reluctance  submitted,  rather 
than  assented.  We  were  aware  that  upon  the  fitness  of  the  per- 
sons selected  to  carry  on  the  inquiry  its  success  mainly  depended. 
We  had  before  us  the  examples  of  the  commissions  of  public 
accounts,  and  of  naval  and  military  inquiry,  from  which  the  coun- 
try had  derived  the  most  signal  benefits,  chiefly,  as  we  conceived, 
because  the  acts  establishing  those  boards  had  nominated  the  mem- 
bers who  were  to  form  them.  No  private  selection  of  commission- 
ers, how  conscientiously  soever  it  might  be  performed,  could  give 
the  same  security  against  improper  or  inefficient  appointments. 
Without  accusing  the  minister  to  whose  department  it  belonged^ 
of  so  foul  a  crime  as  a  wilful  prostitution  of  patronage  in  this  mpst 
deficate  matter,  we  felt  that  all  men  in  high  office,  are  beset  by 
apj^iicants^  that  they  must  frequently  trust  to  others  for  their  infor- 
mation as  to  individual  merits  and  that  private  friendships  often 
blind  very  respectable  persons  in  the  reports  which  they  make  or 
the  suits  which  they  prefer.  We  could  not  indeed  believe  that  the 
secretary  of  state  was  capable  of  choosing  men  whom  the  plaee 
might  $uit,  rather  than  those  suited  to  the  place;  that  he  could  dhut 
his  eyes  to  the  claims  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  prefer  unknown 
persons  backed  by  powerful  supporters;  or  that,  instead  of  regard- 
ing their  fitness  for  the  new  office,  he  should  bestow  the  salary  as 
the  wages  of  former  service.  Least  of  all  did  a  suspicion  ever 
enter  our  minds  that  care  might  knowingly  and  wilfully  be  taken 
to  avoid  those  men,  whose  zeal  for  the  cause,  and  ivhoBe  habits  of 
investigation  gave  a  certain  pledge  that  all  abuses  would  be  sift^d^ 
to  the  bottom,  and  that  the  guilty  would  in  tio  station  be  spared. 
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Yet  we  were  afraid  that  a  certain  degree  of  carelessness  or 
easy  goodnature)  the  almost  necessary  attendant  upoh  official 
habits,  might  be  shown  in  the  selection  ^  and  that  he  whom  we 
were  willing  to  believe  incapable  of  voluntarily  converting  into  a 
job  the  most  sacred  part  of  his  patronage,  or  of  taking  precautions 
to  screen  the  enormous  delinquency  of  robbing  the  poor,  might 
from  imperfect  information,  and  in  the  hurry  of  a  busy  department,^ 
choose  commissioners  far  less  adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  act  than 
those  upon  whose  fitness  a  public  decision  by  the  voice  of  parli- 
iiment  should  be  pronounced.  To  assist  the  legislature  in  making 
this  selection,  we  had  applied  ourselves  with  much  attention  in  the 
committee,  canvassing  with  perfect  freedom  the  qualifications  of 
many  gentlemen  who  were  at  diflPerent  times  offered  to  our  notice. 
And  we  were  prepared  to  propose  a  list,  in  which  was  to  be  found 
the  name  of  no  one  connected,  however  remotely,  with  any  of 
ourselves.  I  may  add,  as  far  as  regards  myself,  that  all  but  one 
were  of  political  connexions  adverse  to  my  own  ^  that  I' was  upon 
z  footing  of  intimacy  with  none  of  them ;  and  that  one  gentleman^ 
of  undeniable  qualincations  having  been  proposed,  I  desired  his 
name  might  be.  no  more  mentioned,  as  he  happened  to  be  a  near 
relation  of  mine.  Some  persons,  whose  opinions  I  highly  respect^ 
deemed  that  we  acted  unwisely  in  abandoning  this  main  point  of 
the  nomination.  But  we  only  gave  it  up  when  we  found  the  mi- 
nisters determined  to  oppose  the  bill,  unless  they  were  allowed  to 
name  the  commissioners.  We  still  trusted  that  the  power  would 
not  be  abused ;  and  we  looked  to  the  wholesome  control  of  par- 
liament and  the  public  for  a  security  that  the  work  would  be  done 
with  diligence,  upon  whomsoever  it  might  devolve. 

The  ne*xt  ishange  of  importance,  related  to  the  quorum.  The 
whole  excellence  of  the  measure  consisted  in  the  ambulatory  na- 
ture of  the  board  j  because,  beside  the  great  saving  of  expense^ 
unless  the  commissioners  repaired  to  the  spot,  it  was  quite  vain  to 
expect  an  effectual  investigation  of  the  various  particulars  relating 
to  local  abuses.  But,  as  the  performance  of  this  duty  would  be 
both  cumbrous  and  endless,  if  the  whole  commissioners  were  to 
go  round  the  country  in  a  body,  it  was  provided  that  they  should  di- 
vide themselves  into  bodies  of  two  each,  and  that  four  boards  should 
thus  at  the  same  time  carry  on  the  inquiry,  with  an  expedition 
greatly  accelerated,  and  with  a  salutary  rivalship  among  themselves. 
The  ministers  in  the  house  of  lords,  changed  the  quorum  from  two 
to  thre^f  and  left  the  whole  number  of  commissioners  eighty  as  be- 
fore ;  thus  reducing  the  number  of  boards  from  Jbur  to  two,  and 
leaving  two  commissioners  wholly  unemployed.  As  it  is  perfectly 
w^ll  known,  even  to  beginners  in  arithmetic,  that  eight  is  not  di- 
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visible  by  threcy  I  am  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  suspecting  that 
the  authors  of  this  change  have  no  serious  iiitention  that  the  board 
tfhall  ever  be  divided  at  all ;  and  that  they  mean  to  make  the  com- 
ihissioners  proceed  by  written  interrogatories  sent  to  different  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  already  stated  out  of  doors  that  such  a  plan 
has  been  formed ;  I  can  only  say,  that  it  must  render  the  whol^ 
inquiry  a  perfect  mockery ;  and  the  labors  of  the  last  session,  for 
the  correction  of  abuses,  will  have  ended  in  adding  one  of  peculiat 
grossness  to  the  former  number,  by  the  creation  of  about  a  dozeil 
sinecure  places. 

An  addition  was  proposed  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  which  we 
cheerfully  adopted,  regarding  it  ias  an  improvement.  They  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  naming  six  hoilorary  commissioners,  who 
might  form  a  superintending  and  central  body,  to  advise  and  to  re- 
gulate the  proceedings  of  the  whole.  The  personages  who  were 
proposed  to  fill  this  department,  united .  to  great  weight  in  the 
country,  commanding  talents  and  confirmed  habits  of  business^  I 
need  only  mention  the  speaker.  Sir  Wi  Grant,  the  Marquis  of 
JLansdown,  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  justify 
the  satisfaction  experienced  by  the  committee  at  this  part  of  the 
arrangement.  It  seemed  even  to  furnish  a  security  against  the 
consequence  of  any  defects  in  the  choice  of  the  stipendiary  com- 
missioners j  and  some,  whose  confidence  in  the  measure  had  been 
shaken  by  that  choice  being  left  in  the  crown,  felt  it  revive  when 
they  were  told  that  such  men  as  I  have  named,  would  at  all  events 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department. 

The  changes  hiade  in  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  were  as 
important  as  the  alterations  in  the  construction  of  the  board.  They 
"^vere  deprived  of  all  authority  to  prosecute  their  inquiries,  unless 
by  the  consent  of  every  person  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to  ex- 
umiri^5  and  they  were  only  permitted  to  carry  on  even  this  inef- 
fectual investigation,  into  a  class  of  abuses  neither  the  most  num- 
erous nor  the  most  flagrant.  It  seems  hardly  credible,  that  any  men 
affecting  to  have  at  heart  the  great  objects  of  the  bill>  shouM  have 
so  Crippled  its  powers  and  narrowed  its  objects.  Nevertheless, 
such  I  lament  to  say  is  the  undeniable  faet.  In  the  first  place,  as 
to  the  t)owers — We  had  originally  given  the  commissioners  the 
s^ame  authority  which  rendered  the  naval  and  military  inquiries  so 
effectual.  Imagining  that  persons  concerned  in  any  abuse  might 
be  unwilling  to  give  evidence  against  themselves,  or  to  produce  do- 
ctitnents  which  made  them  fiable  to  refund  large  balances  due  to 
the  poor,  we  had  armed  the  commissioners  with  the  power  of 
cOrtapelling  the  production  of  papers,  and  obliging  every  one  to  an- 
swer such  questions  as  did  not  criminate  himself.  The  ministers 
in  the  house  of  lords  peremptorily  insisted  upon  this  provision  being 
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fttruck  out.  They  said  it  was  hatsh — but  why  should  any  one 
complain  of  being  forced  to  do  wha^  it  is  eivery  one's  duty  to  do, 
and  what  no  one  can  refuse  to  do  unless  with  the  design  of  con- 
cealing some  malversation  ?  They  represented  it  as  indelicate  to 
respectable  trustees — but  can  any  respectable  trustee  complain  of 
being  called  upon  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  his  conduct  in  th^ 
execution  of  his  trust  ?  They  described  it  as  unconstitutional-^yet 
the  same  powers  are  possessed  by  all  courts,  even  by  coknmission* 
ers  of  bankrupt.  They  called  it  unprecedented — ^yet  they  them- 
selvesy  when  in  o£Bce  with  a  truly  great  minister,  the  renown  oi 
whose  ^ayal  exploits  alone  eclipses  the  glory  of  his  civil  adminis- 
tration, had  furnished  the  precedent  which  we  followed  ;  hadpass^ 
the  very  act  from  which  we  copied  verbatim  the  clause  in  our  bill. 
They  attempted^  indeed,  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  various  out- 
lets. My  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  he  had  always  disapproved  of 
that  provision  in  Lord  St.  Vincent's  act  i  yet  he  suffered  it  to  pasd 
without  a  division,  and  was,  with  my  Lord  Ellenborough,  the 
principal  advocate  of  the  measure.  My  Lord  Sidmouth  contented 
himself  with  observing,  tbs^t  many  persons  had  objected  to  Lord 
St.  Vincent's  bill ;  but  assuredly  his  lord^ip,  then  minister  in  the 
-house  of  commons,  was  not  of  the  number  i  for  he  strenuously 
defended  it  against  Mr.  Canning,  who  alone,  of  the  present  ca^ 
binit,  -  opposed  it.  A  feeble '  effort  was  made  to  distinguish  the 
objects  of  the  two  inquiries.  But  as  to  their  importance— ^an  any 
one  maintain  that  the  expenses  of  the  dock-yards  demand  more  rigor, 
ous  investigation  than  the  disposal  of  funds  destined  by  benevolence 
for  the  relief  of  wretchedness  j  or  that  the  cqnduct  of  the  person 
who  uses  a  sum  of  the  public  money,  without  authority,  and  thea 
replaces  it,  shall  be  sifted  by  every  means  of  examination  which  can 
Wring  the  truA  from  interested  reluctance  j  while  he  who  pockets 
thousands  a-year  belonging  to  the  poor,  shall  only  he  invited  to 
disclose  the  state  of  his  accounts  in  order  that  his  undue  gains  may 
cease,  and  his  past  accumulations  be  refunded  ?  Then  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  two  inquiries---<-can  it  be  contended  that  the  power  of 
examining  all  private  merchants'  accQunts,  in,  subst;ance  possessed 
by  the  naval  commissieners,  was  less  liable  to  abuse,  or  in  itself 
less  vexatious,  than  the  power  of  examining  the  accounts  of  trustees, 
filing  a  public  office  ?.  As  for  the  clamor  excited  against  the  clause 
respecting,  title-deeds,  no  one  who  had  read  our  bill  could  be.de- 
ceiV£ld  by  it  for  a  moment;  because  the  possessor  of  a  deed  was 
only  obKged  to  produce  it,  in  case  it  related  wholly  to  the  charity  ^ 
if  any  other  matter  whatever  was  contained  in  it,  he  was  allowed 
to  produce  a  copy  of  the  part  relating  to  the  charity. , 

All  our  arguments,  however,  were  unavailing.     It  was  resolved 
that  the  commissioners  should  have  no  powers ;  and  what  is  very 
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remarkable)  the  bill  had  been  safiered  to  pass  through  all  its  stages 
in  the  commons  without  any  objection  being  made  to  this  essen* 
tial  part ;  although  Mr.  Canning  and  others  had  given  notice  of 
an  (^position,  and  were  present  at  all  the  debates  upon  it.  The  aU 
teratson  was  reserved  for  the  upper  house,  where  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters proposed  it,  and  none  of  his  colleagues  objected. 

The  objects  of  the  bill  were  as  materially  Umited,  as  the  powers 
of  the  commissioners  had  been  crippled. 

First,  they  were  prohibited  from  inquiring  generally  into  the 
state  of  education,  although  a  great  ^saving  both  of  time  and  ex- 
pense to  the  public  would  have  been  effected  by  allowing  them 
to  make  that  inquiry  when  they  visited  any  district  for  other 
purposes. 

Secondly,  thej  were  no  longer  to  examine  abuses  of  all  charities, 
but  only  of  those  connected  with  the  education  of  the^oor.  A 
most  unfortunate  change  in  the  constitution  of , the  board — for  every 
one  was  aware  how  many  malversations  existed  in  charitable  insti- 
tutions wholly  unconnected  with  education,  and  it  was  obviously 
a  more  natural,  as  well  as  more  economical  course  of  proceeding,  j:o 
authorise  the  commissioners  to  look  into  these  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  examining  the  others,  than  to  send  one  set  of  function- - 
aries  to  investigate  school  charities,  and  then  dispatch  a  second 
body  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  in  order  to  see  what  the  foamer 
had  been  ordered  to  overlook. 

The  instruction  under  which  the  committee  acted,  confine<i  its 
inquiries  to  charities  connected  with  education.  Nevertheless, 
we  had  accidently  been  made  acquainted  with  abuses  of  a  very 
grosis  description  in  other  charities,  which  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mission, as  now  restricted,  cannot  reach.  We  found  that  one  cor- 
poration in  Hampshire,  entrusted  vnth  the  management  of  estates 
Worth  above  2000/.  a-year  for  fhe  use  of  the  poor,  let  them  for  2 
or  SCO/,  on  fines,  and  would  give  no  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  fines  were  applied.  The  same  body,  it  was  stated, 
employed  a  sum  of  money  confided  to  it  for  charitable  purposes, 
in  payment  of  its  own  debts.  At  Mere,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  an 
endowment  for  a  warden  and  poor  brethren  of  a  very  ancient 
date.  The  warden  and  his  lessees  seem  to  be  well  provided  for,, 
whatever  may  be  the  lot  of  the  brethren ;  the  estate  consists  of 
650  acres,  five  miles  from  Lincoln  \  it  is  let  for  only  half-a-guinea 
an  acre,  though  it  pays  neither  tythe  nor  poor's  rate ;  and  24/.  a- 
year  is  the  whole  sum  allotted  to  the  poor  brethren.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  is  both  patron  and  visitor ;  he  has  given  the  ward- 
enship  to  his  nephew  ;  and  the  former  warden  resigned  it  upon 
being  promoted  by  the  same  prelate  to  a  living  in  his  gift.     The 
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son  of  that  right  reverend  person  U  master  of  Spital  Hospital  in 
the  same  county.  Besides  other  landed  property,  he  is  in  pos-> 
session  of  one  estate  worth  6  or  700/.  a-year  in  right  of  his  office  \ 
and  all  that  he  pays  to  the  poor  is  27/.  4s«  to  four  or  five  pension- 
ers. At  Weliini^borough,  in  Nor^amptonshire,  there  are  lands 
belonging  to  different  charities,  of  which  only  one  is  connected 
with  education  ;  a  short  time  ago  they  were  let  for  68/.,  although 
worth  near  1100/.  \  and  the  trustees  at  one  period  enjoyed  the 
leases.  In  the  parish  of  Yeovil  in  Somersetshire,  there  are  e$« 
tates  possessed  by  trustees,  and  destined  to  four  different  charitieSs 
one  oply  of  which  is  a  school.  Limited  as  the  commissioners  now 
are,  they  may  examine  those  trustees  as  to  tne  part  of  their  trusty 
but  they  must  order  them  to  be  silent  as  to  the  other  three. 
They  may  inspect  the  deeds  and  accounts  relating  to  the  school 
revenue^  but  they  must  suddenly  shut  the  book  when  they  per* 
ceive  any  mention  of  the  other  charities.  And  yet  all  the  four 
seem  to  have  been  equally  abused.  An  estate  worth  700/.  a-yeav 
only  educates  seven  or  eight  boys;  lands  valued  at  11  or  1200/^ a 
year  only  afford  a  wretched  pittance  to  sixteen  paupers ;  and  pro- 
perty worth  150/.  a-year  is  let  for  2/.  \s.  4di  chiefly  to  the  trustees 
themselves.  There  are  two  estates  belonging  to  the  poor  of 
Croydon,  which  ought  to  bring  between  1000  and  1500/.  a-year^ 
and  yet  are  worth  nothing  from  being  badly  let  on  90  years'  leases  3 
but  into  this  the  commissioners  must  not  look,  when  they  go  to 
examine  the  abuses  in  th^  hospital,  because  those  estates  are  un- 
connected with  education.  In  that  hospital  itself,  they  will  find 
but  little  within  their  jurisdiction;  it  is,  indeed,  full  of  abuse, 
but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  charity  belongs  to  the  school,  and 
eve^  tnat  is  protected  from  inquiry  by  the  appointment  of  a  vi- 
sitor-^which  leads  me  to  the  next  head  of  exemption. 

Thirdly,  among  charities  connected  with  education,  there  wa^ 
introduced  a  large  class  of  exceptions^  comprehending,  not  only 
the  universities  and  the  public  schools  down  to  Rugby,  but  ge- 
nerally all  charities  having)  special  <*  visitors,  governors  or  over- 
seers.'' Now  it  happens,  that  almost  every  considerable  charity  is 
subject  to  special .  visitation  ;  consequently  what  remains  for  the. 
operations  of  the  commissioners  lies  within  a  sufficiently  narrow 
compdss. 

This  last  alteration  of  the  bill,  we  justly  viewed  as  a  matter  of 
extreme  regret.  For  of  the  many  instances  of  gross  abuse,  which 
had  come  to.  our  knowledge,  and  some  of  which  will  be  seen  in 
the  evidence  now  made  public,  there  was  hardly  one  which  this 
clause  did  not  withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sioners. Thus  Pocklington  school,  with  a  large  revenue,  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  so  that  only  one  boy  was  taught. 
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slnd  the  room  converted  into  a  saw-pit;'  yet  it  has  visitors,  (St* 
John's  College,  Cambridge,)  who,  probably  frpm  ignorance  of 
ihe  evil,  had  taken  no  step  to  correct  it  before  last  winter-  So, 
the  property  of  the  Huntingdon  school  is  grossly  misapplied ;  fh^ 
land  is  let  to  accommodate  tht  trustees,  and  is  made  the  meansr 
of  supporting  a  political  interest  in  that  borough ;  yet  the 
charity  has  visitors  in  the  persons  of  some  of  those  very  trus- 
tees, who  are  thus  by  the  exemption  in  the  act,  secured 
against  all  inquiry.  It  should  seem  too,  that  St.  Bees  school 
is  equally  exempted.  •  But  that  its  afiairs  merit  investigatioil 
tlearly  appears  by  the  evidence ;  for  we  there  find  that  leases 
of  its  land  were  granted  at  a  remote  period,  for  1000  years,  at  a 
very  low  fixed  rent  ;*  that  at  a  more  recent  date,  the  valuable 
minerals  were  leased  at  a  mere  trifle  (8/*  145.)  for  the  term 
of  8  or  900  years,  to  one  of  the  trustees ;  that  one  of  the  pre- 
isent  trustees  now  enjoys  the  lease  j  and  that  a  decided  majority 
of  the  others  are  clergymen,  holding  livings  under  him^  and 
supporting  him  in  .his  management  of  the  concern.  As 
none  of  them  has  made  any  attempt  to  set  aside  a  lease  which 
every  one  must  perceive  to  be  utterly  void,  and  as  one  of  their 
number  has  expressed  his  apprehensions  of  engaging  in  a 
contest  with  so  powerful  an  adversary,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
Siicl^  considerations  alone  could  deter  them  from  performing  what 
was  obviously  their  duty  to  the  charity;  and  the  inference  is 
irresistible,  that  this  was  exactly  a  case  which  demanded  the  inter- 
position of  the  commissioners.  Certain  estates  devised  for  the 
purposes  of  education  at  Reading,  appear  to  have  been  let  as 
late  as  1 B 1 1 ,  for  nearly  the  same  reiit  that  they  fetched  in  Charles 
the  Second's  reign.  It  is  now  considerably  raised  ;  but  some  of 
the  lands  seem  still  to  be  much  underlet ;  at  any  rate  ^n  inquiry 
would  be  highly  beneficial  where  such  negligence  appears  so 
recently  to  have  prevailed :  yet  all  examinationTis  precluded  by 
the  proviso ;  for  there  is  a  special  visitdr.  The  hospital  at  Cx6y^ 
don,  founded  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  is  protected  from  investiga-^ 
tion  by  a  similar  appointiivent ;  but  the  evidence  plainly  showsy 
that  all  is  not  right  there.  The  estates  are  valued  by  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  house  itself  at  2,678Z.  a-year  j  yet  they* are  let  for 
860/.;  ,and  down  to  1812,  they  fetched  no  more  than  386t  A 
free  school  too,  is  Specially  appointed  to  be  kept  for  all  the  inha- 

•  *  An  atretnpt  was  made  to  deny  this ;  but  it  seems  t<i  be  the  result  of 
l^e  evidence  takt^n  t(>gether.  At  any  rtte^  it  i8  4dmitted,  that  the  prober, 
school-room  was  wliolly  disused,  except  for  keeping  lumber  and  working 
materials. 

*  The  rent  is'about  100/.,  the  value  of  thie  tenements  being  above  8000/. 
a-yeor. 
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bitants  of  Croydon ;  but  none  has  within  the  memory  of  man  been 
taught,  although  the  master  receives  his   emoluments,  teaching 
another  school  for  his  own  profit,  and  although  the  inhabitants 
\'  have  established  a  seminary  upon  the  new  plan,  to  give  education 

I  at  their  own  expense  to  the  poor  of  the  place,  in  the  very  school- 

I  room  which  Archbishop  Whitgift  devised  for  their  gratuitous  io- 

istruction.  These  abuses,  I  verily  believe,  are  unknown  to  the  dis- 
tinguished prelate  who  is  visitor  of  the  hospital*  Whoever  fills  his 
station  in  the  church,  has,  beside  the  ordinary  functions  of  his 
province,  the  superintendence  of  a  vast  number  of  charitable  instil 
tutions  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  \  and  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble that  his  eye  should  be  always  fixed  upon  the  abuses  which  si- 
lently creep  into  each.  Until  they  are  denounced  to  him,  he  must 
of  necessity  be  ignorant  of  their  existence,  and  the  office  of  accu- 
ser is  a  d^ankless  one  at  the  best.  The  visitatorial  power  is  only  put 
in  motion  at  stated  periods  ;  and  even,  then,  if  no  one  comes  for- 
ward to'  complain,  credit  is  naturally  given  to  the  members  of  the 
corporation  for  doing  their  duty  and  obeying  the  statutes.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  assistance  of  such  a  boc^y  as  the  commis- 
sioners in  supplying  the  want  of  accusers,  and  in  discovering 
latent  abuses,  is  precisely  that  which  a  conscientious  visitor  would 
desire.  He  can  feel  no  jealousy  of  any  encroachment  upon  his 
rights,  for  these  remain  as  before ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  he 
has  now  to  exercise  his  office  with  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  matters  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  inquiries  of  the  commis- 
sioners having  brought  to  his  notice  all  the  points  to  which  his 
superintending  power  should  be  directed  for  the,  purposes  of  refor- 
mation. I  think  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  viewed  the  bill  in  this,  its  true  light,  from  the  very 
liberal  and  candid  support  which  his  grace  was  pleased  to  give 
it. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  groundless  than  the  jealousy  which 
appears  to  have  been  raised  by  it  in  other  quarters.  In  what 
respect  could  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  interfere  with 
any  person's  functions,  whether  as  trustee  or  as  visitor  ?  They 
were  only  empowered  to  inquire  and  to  report;  to.  discover  abu- 
ses, and  to  lay  them  before  parliament  and  the  country.  Here 
their  authority  ended ;  they  could  make  no  order  whatever  for  cor- 
recting the  mismanagement  which  they  detected,  were  it  ever  so 
glaring.  To  search  for  the  evil,  and  expose  it  to  the  light,  was 
their  whole  office ;  the  remedy  was  reserved  for  parliament,  if 
it  required  legislative  interference ;  but  in  the  first  instance,  it  was 
left  to  the  parties  themselves,  whose  conduct  had  been  investigated, 
andif  they  failed  to  amend  their  ways,  the  visitors  were  unquestionr 
ably  entitled  to  interpose  as  if  the  act  bad  n^ver  passed.  .  Ta 
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describe  the  commissioners  as  coming  into  conflict  with  the  visi* 
tors^  was  a  gcoss  misrepresentation  of  the  powers  and  functions  of 
both.  Yet  it  was  entirely  upon  this  misrepresentation,  that  the 
clause  exempting  charities  specially  visited  was  built.  The  pretext 
that  it  was  authorised  by  the  example  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
is  utterly  unfounded.  The  commissioners  of  charitable  uses,  under 
that  act,  have  powers  which  would  interfere  directly  with  those  of 
special  visitors  j  for  they  are  not  merely  to  investigate,  but  to 
make  orders  and  decrees  \  they  are  in  fact  to  sit  as  a  court,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  try  issues  of  fact  by  a  jury.  The  clause  ex- 
empting charities  specially  visited  from  their  jurisdiction,  was 
therefore  necessary  to  preserve  the  visitatorial  power  according  to  the 
founder's  intentions.  But  what  founder  ever  dreamt  of  preventing 
any  inquiry  from  being  made  into  the  state  of  his  charity  ?  What 
founder  could,  were  he  alive  to  see  it,  be  otherwise  thai^gratified 
by  an  investigation,  the  result  of  which  can  have  no  possible  ten- 
dency but  that  of  enabling  the  visitor  appointed  by  himself  to  exer« 
cise  with  full  effect^  the  powers  of  superintendence  conferred  by 
Ulm  for  the  express  purpose  of  correcting  all  abuses  in  the  trusts 
created  by  his  foundation  ? 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  instances  of  abuses  Itfought  to  light  by 
the  labors  of  the  committee,  all  growing  up  to  maturity  in  charities 
which  have  special  visitors,  and  which  the  commissioners  are  bound 
to  overlook  by  virtue  of  the  exemptions  introduced  into  the  bill. 
It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  these  have  been  already  examined, 
and  that  our  report,  with  respect  to  them  at  least,  will  be  sufficient 
to  produce. a  speedy  reform.  But  I  cannot  quite  indulge  in*  this 
hope.  We  had  not  the  means  of  sifting  those  cases  to  the 
bottom :  we  plainly  perceived  that  much  remained  to  be  investi-^ 
gated  in  each.  Thus,  the  sums  to  be  refunded  by  the  Yeovil 
trustees  severally,  we  had  no  means  of  tracing.  We  were  equally 
unable  to  ascertain  how  much  in  value  of  the  St.  Bees  school  pro- 
perty remained  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  lord,  Who  sustains  in  his 
own  person  the  double  character  of  trustee  and  lessee.  It  was  in 
like  manner  impossible  to  estimate  the  arrears  due  to  the  poor  from 
the  worthy  magistrates  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  noble  family  whose 
political  interest  in  that  borough  has  been  founded  upon  the  misap- 
plication of  the  charity  estates.  Nor  did  we  see,  in  the  past  con- 
duct of  any  of  those  parties,  the  slightest  reason  to  expect  that  the 
publication  of  our  report  would  of  itself  have  the  immediate  effect 
of  restoring  the  poor  to  their  rights.  On  the  contrary,  an  extraordi- 
nary pertinacity  had  been  evinced  by  them  all,  in  defence  of  their 
actual  possessions,  and  in  resisting  every  investigation  of  their 
titles. 

Besides,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  abuses  of  a  similar 
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descriptioni'  which  we  had  not  time  to  mvestigatey  exist  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  parochial  returns  to  pur  circular  letters, 
have  brought  cases  to  our  knowledge)  which  no  board  sitting  in 
London  could  examine  within  a  moderate  period  of  time.  Other 
abuses  omitted  in  those  returns  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  pre«> 
vail;  and  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  probability  of*abuses  existing 
in  any  charity,  is  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
special  visitor  having  been  appointed.  In  general,  the  visitor  resides  at 
a  distance ;  he  is  most  commonly  an  official  person  with  other  duties 
to  engage  him,  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  the  head  of  a  house 
at  one  of  the  universities  j  he  is  usually  directed  to  visit  once  in  so 
many  years  ;  and  if  no  term  is  specified,  he  is  only  by  law  obliged 
to  visit  every  third  year ;  above  all,  the  exemption  in  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth}  has  increased  the  probability  of  mismanagement  in 
such  charities,  by  pieventing  them  from  ever  being  examined  by  a 
commission  of  charitable  uses  ;  while  a  great  proportion  of  the 
other  charities  have  undergone  this  investigation  once  or  twice 
since  their  foundation.  Now,  the  transference  of  the  proviso 
from  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  act,  has  precisely  the 
effect  of  confining  the  inquiries  of  the  commissioners  to  those  cha-' 
rities,  most  of  which  have  already  been  examined  ;  and  of  making 
them  pass  over  those  which  have  never  before  been  looked  into,- 
except  by  their  visitors.  * 

If  any  persons  should  still  conceive  that  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is 
sufficient,  I  would  beseech  them  to  consider  two  things — the  slow- 
ness with  which  the.  knowledge  of  the  evU  reaches  him,  and  the  risk 
of  his  requiring  superintendence  himself.  Abuses  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  slow  growth ;  they  creep  into  public  institutions  with  a 
'sure  pace,  indeed,  if  unchecked,  but  they  move  on  by  degrees  > 
and  those  who  are.constantly  habituated  to  see  their  progress,  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  ceasfs  to  think  of  it.  These,  however,  are 
chiefly  the  persons  on  whom  the  visitor  must  rely  for  his  information  $ 
and,  even,  where  the  change  is  more  rapid,  and  the  abuse  more 
glaring,  men  who  live  on  the  spot  are  not  likely  to  court  the  odious 
office  of  accusing  their  neighbors.  The  grand  difference  between  the 
visitor  and  the  commissioners  is,  that  the  former,  for  the  most  part^ 
will  only  examine  where  there  is  a  charge;  whereas  the 
latter  are  to  examine  at  all  events,  and  to  find  out  whether 
there  be  ground  for  complaining  although  nobody  may  have 
actually  preferred  a  complain^.  Then  what  security  have  we 
againstr  negligence  or  connivance  in  the  visitors  themselves  ?  Quis 
custodiet  ipsos  custodesP  True,  the  founders  have  entrusted 
th^m  :with  the  isuperiatendence ;  but,  where  no  visitation  is 
appointed,  the  founders  have  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in 
the  trustees;  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  contended  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  the  inquiries  of  the  commissioners.    What 
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good  reason  then  can  be  assigned  for  investigating  abuses  committed 
wholly  by  trustees  and  visitors  jointly  ?  St.  John's  College  is  vrsitor 
of  Pocklington  school ;  for  years  the  gross  perversion  of  its  ample 
revenues,  known  to  all  Yorkshire,  had  never  penetrated  into  Cam*!- 
bridge*  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln  have  the  patronage  as 
well  as  the  superintendence  of  Spital  charity  ;  yet  they  allow  the 
warden,  son  of  their  diocesan,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  large  estates 
devised  to  him  in  trust  for  the  poor  of  two  parishes  as  well  as  of 
the  hospital,  while  he  only  pays  a  few  pounds  to  four  or  five  of  the 
latter.*  The  bishop  himself  is  a  patron  and  visitor  of  Mere, 
and  permits  the  warden,  his  nephew  (for  whom  he  made  the  vacan- 
cy by  promoting  his  predecessor),  to  enjoy  or  underlet  a  consider* 
able  trust  estate,  paying  only  24/.  a^year  to  the  poor.  The  evi-p 
dence  shows  that  the  visitors  of  the  Huntingdon  hospital  are  the 
parties  chiefly  concerned  in  misapplying  its  funds —  being  them- 
selves trustees — occupying  the  charity  lands  for  trifling  rents— and 
using  the  estate  for  the  election  purposes.  I  am  very  far  from 
asserting  that  the  apparent  negligence  of  St.  John  s  College^  the 
apparent  connivance,  of  the  chapter  and  the  bishop,  and  the  apparent 
participation  of  the  corporators,  are  incapable  of  explanation  :  but 
at  least  these  facts  show  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  visitors  as  well  as  trustees ;  while  the  alterations  made  in  the  bill 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  shut  out  all  inquiry,  and  prevent  the  pub- 
lic from  receiving  any  explanation. 

The  exception  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  more  to  be  la- 
mented 5  because  the  charities  thus  screened  from  the  investigation 
of  the  commissioners,  are  in  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  as  the 
law  now  stands,  almost  certain  lo  escape  every  other  inquiry.  From 
the  jurisdiction  created,  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  they  are  wholly 
exempted  j  and  that  of  the  court  of  chancery  extends  to  them  only 
in  a  limited  degree.  Where  funds  have  been  misapplied,  the. 
court  will  interfere,  notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  a  visitor  ; 
but  then  its  interposition  is  confined  entirely  to  this  breach  of  trust. 
It  will  take  no  cognisance  whatever  of  any  other  neglect  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  trustees.  They  may  have  perverted  the 
charity  to  purposes  wholly  foreign  to  the  founder's  intention  ;  they 
may  have  suflPered  the  school  to  decay,  while  the  master  reaped 
the  profits  5  they  may,  tlurough  folly,  ot  even  by  design,  have  adop^ 
ted  measures  calculated  to  ensure,  its  ruin.  Still  if  there  be.  a  spe- 
cial visitor,  who  neglects  or  violates  his  duty,  permitting  or  abetting 
the  misconduct  of  the  managers,  courts  of  equity  cannpt  entertain 

'  The  rev.  incumbent  states;,  that  there  arc  no  poor  it)  Spital ;  but  the. 
endowment  is  in  favor  of  the  '*  parish,  poor  qf  Little  Carlton  and  S^kellingr. 
thorpe/'  the  charge  of  maintaining  whona  appears,  from  the  pQor  »bf  tract, 
to  be  from ^  to  300/. a-jcar.  .  .^ 
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jtbe  discussion  of  their  proceedings)  unless  the  funds  ar«  directly 
misapplied.  Thus  I  take  ic  to  be  clear,  that  neither  Whitgift's 
hospital  nor  Pocklington  school »  could  have  been  examined  by 
information  or  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  although  large 
revenues  are  expended,  in  the  one  case,  upon  the  education  0x4 
single  child,  and  in  the  other,  to  make  a  complete  sinecure  for  the 
master.  In  the  case  of  a  richly  endowed  school  at  Berkhamstead, 
his  lordship  admitted  that  he  could  not  interfere,  although  he  saw 
the  master  teaching  only  oneboy,  and  the  usher  living  in  Hampshire' 
But  even  as  to  direct  breaches  of  trust,  a  court  of  equity  affords 
most  inadequate  means  of  inquiry.  No  prudent  man  will  easily 
be  induced  to  involve*  himself  in  a  chancery  suit,  where  his  private 
interests  are  at  stake.  To  expect  that  any  one  will  do  so  from  the 
love  of  justice,  and  a  sense  of  duty  towards  the  public^  is  in  all> 
but  a  few  extraordinary  cases,  truly  chimerical.  Nor  will  the  facts 
disclosed  in  the  committee's  report,  tend  to  lessen  this  very  natural 
dislike  of  such  proceedings.  We  there  find  the  parish  officers  of 
Yeovil '  ruined  by  their  attempts  to  obtain  justice  for  the  poor ;  a 
respectable  solicitor  and  a  clergyman  in  Huntingdon,  expending 
large  sums  of  their  own  money  in  the  same  j)ious  work,  and  rcr 
warded  by  the  general  contempt  and  even  hatred  of  their  fellow 
citizens ;  a  worthy  inhabitant  of  Croydon,  exposed  to  every  kind 
of  vexation  for  similar  exertions,  and  his  coadjutor  falsely  and  ma- 
liciously indicted  for  perjury  i  and,  not  to  multiply  instances,  the 
venerable  head  of  a  college  at  Oxford  deterred  from  exposing  the 
St.  Bees  case,  by  the  dread  of  a  conflict  with  his  powerful  colleague, 
before  a  tribunal  where  a  long  purse  is  as  essential  as  a  good  cause^ 
Y0U5  better  than  any  man,  are  acquainted  with  the  defects  of  this 
VE^mcdy  ;  and  you  are  no  less  impartial  than  competent  to  decide 
upon  them..  Elevated  to  an  eminence  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
which  no  other  advocate,  perhaps,  ever  attained  in  any  department 
of  forensic  life,  you  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  feel  prejudice 
against  its  proceedings.  Yet  to  you  I  will  venture  without  hesir 
tation  to  appeal ;  and  I  am  confident  you  will  admit  that  abuses 
vrhich  are  fated  to  flprish  in  the  shade,  until  a  suit  in  equity  ex- 
poses, and  a  decree  extirpates  them,  must  live  and  grow  until  they 
work  th$  ruin  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  cling. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  changes  which  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  thought  proper  to  make  in  the  bill  5  and  when  their 
magnitude  .is  considered  —when  it  is  perceived  how  little  of  the 
original  pl^n  was  left— when   it  is  found   that  the  commissioners 

» 

'  2  Vet.  and  BeumeSy  138.  His  lordship  was  obliged  to  decree  the  money 
received  for  fines,  then  about  6000/.,  to  the  master  and  usher,  according  to 
the  fouadatioo,  leaving  their  conduct  in  the  office  to  be  examined  by  tho^ 
visitor. 
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were  tp  be  chosen  by  the  crown,  deprived  of  the  usual  powers  of  ' 
inquiry,  and  prevented  from  directing  their  attention  to  the  objects 
which  most  demanded  investigation— it  will  naturally  be  a^ed, 
why  the  friends  of  the  measure  consented  to  accept  of  so  mutilated 
a  substitute  for  it ;  why  they  did  not  at  once  appeal  to  parliament 
and  the  country,  from  the  decision  of  a  cabinet  which  had  clearly 
shown  themselves  unfriendly  to  all  effectual  exposure  of  the  abuses 
universally  complained  of  ?  I  must  take  upon  myself,  in  common 
with  several  persons  whose  opinions  I  deeply  respect,  the  responsi* 
bllity  of  having  been  willing  to  accept  a  law,  the  inadequacy  of 
which  we  admitted,  rather  than  allow  the  session  to  pass  without 
obtaining  any  thing  at  all.  Various  considerations  influenced 
this  decision.  The  manifest  hostility  to  the  whole  measure,  which 
appeared  in  the  house  of  lords,  was  not  among  the  least  of  these. 
Vehemently  opposed  upon  its  principle  by  the  chief  law  autho^ 
rities,  and  a  formidable  body  of  the  prelates — feebly  and  reluctandy 
supported  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown — the  bill  had  been  sent 
to  a  committee  only  by  a  majority  of  one  ;  and  some  who  gave 
their  voices  for  its  commitment,  in  the  hope  apparently  of  its 
complete  mutilation,  announced  their  intention  to  throw  it  out 
on  the  third  reading,  whatever  changes  it  might  undergo ;  thus 
consenting  to  prolong  its  existence  for  a  moment,  that  they  might 
first  mangle  what  they  v^ere  bent  upon  destroying.     When  it  came 

.  out  of  the  committee,  the  amendments  had  indeed  so  entirely  de- 
feated the  whole  object  in  view,  that  no  man,  how  great  soever  his 
wish  to  conciliate  and  accommodate,  could  think  of  lending  him- 
self to  the  unworthy  farce  of  passing  such  an  act.      The  commit- 

*  tee,  upon  learning  the  scope  of  those  alterations^  which  left  the 
bill  a  mere  dead  letter,' agreed  with  me  in  resolving  to  reject  itj 
and  proceed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  way  of  address.  There 
being  very  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  address  would  be  carried, 
tlie  eneniies  of  the  bill  in  the  lords  consented  to  re-commit  ity 
to  give  up  several  of  their  amertdments,  and  to  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  the  third  reading.  Such  being  the  feelings  enter- 
tained by  the  lords  towards  the  whole  plan — feelings  of  which  an 
adequate  idea  could  only  be  formed  by  a  near  observer  of  the  temper  ii> 
which  it  was  discussed ;  and  so  great  being  the  difliicu]  ty  of  obtaining 

*  The  two  provisions  which  principally  tended  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
bill,  and  which  were  afterwards  given  up  by  their  lordships,  were  these  : 
the  commissioners  were  only  authorised  to  inquire 'into  abuses  respecting 
which  they  had  information  previously  laid  before  them  upon  oath ;  nay, 
'^eycuuld  not  summon  a  witness  without  oath  being  first  made,  that  ne 
had  maierial  information  to  communicate.  They  were  also  prohibifed 
from  .asking  for  any  paper,  unless  it  wholly  related  to  a  separate  charity, 
^i^  where  it  contained  pther  matter,  tliey  were  not  allowed  to  call  for  eX' 
•  thifels  o\  copies  oif the  parts  relatibg  to  the  charity. 
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the  sissent  of  (heir  lordships  to  the  inquiry}  everr  crippled  and  con- 
fined as  it  now  is  ^  we  felt  convpelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  little 
we  had  thus  reluctantly  obtained  from  them 5  apprehensive  that 
any  other  course  might  involve  the  two  houses  in  a  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion^  alike  prejudicial  to  the  public  weal  and  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measure  in  question.  Nor  were  we  without  hopes  that 
the  experience  of  the  act  w}>en  put  in  force,  might  quiet  the  un- 
founded alarms  which  prevailed  among  their  lordships ;  and  prepare 
them  for  an  extension  of  its  powers  at  a  future  time. 

I  must  further  mention  as  a  reason  for  the  line  of  conduct  pu»- 
$ued,  that  we  thought  there  was  a  mode  of  supplying  indirectly 
the  want  of  powers  in  the  commissioners.  They  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  reporting  tlie  names  of  all  persons  who  refused  to 
be  examined^  or  to  deliver  up  documents  in  their  possession.  A 
dread  of  exposure  to  the  suspicion  which  this  concealment  must 
create^  would  probably  induce  many  trustees,  however  reluctant, 
-to  obey  the  commissioners ;  whUe  those  who  obstinately  held  ouc 
might  be  examined  by  the  committee  on  its  revival  next  aessioa. 
In  like  manner,  we  presumed  that  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  all  diarities  widi 
special  visitors  j  and  that  if  parliament  persisted  in  refusing  to  snt^ 
jeet  these  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  new  board,  the  committee  might 
proceed,  as  it  had  already  begun,  to  examine  them.  Though  we 
conceived  that  act,  with  all  its  imperfections,  would  do  some  good 
in  the  mean  time,  and  lead  to  still  further  benefits  hereafter.  Con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  investigation,  we  thought  that 
the  sooner  a  beginning  was  made  in  it  the  better.  UnaUe  to  get 
all  we  wished,  we  deemed  it  was  prudent  to  accept  what  we  couU 
get,  and  not  unwisely  reject  the  advantages  within  our  reach, 
because  they  were  less  important  than  we  looked  for,  and  w«ai 
entitled  to.  An  honest  execution  of  the  act,  such  as  it  was,  seem- 
ed to  promise  material  benefits  to  the  country,  provided  die  cer- 
tain re-appointment  of  the  committee  next  session  supported  the 
commissioners  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  supplied  the  de- 
fects in  their  jurisdiction  as  well  as  in  their  powers.  But  upon 
that  r^vival^  and  upon  the  good  faith  with  which  the  act  should  be 
carried  into  effect  both  by  the  minister  and  the  board,  every  thing 
manifestly  depended. 

It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  now  feel  myself  compelled  by  a  setwe 
of  duty,  to  state  the  disappointment  of  the  expectations  which,  ki 
.common  with  the  rest  of  the  committee,  I  had  entertained  that  his 
inajesty*s  ministers  would  faithfully  discharge  the  trust  thus  teposei 
in  theoi.  On  so  important  a  matter  I  cannot  allow  considerationB 
<4  a  personal  nature  to  impose  silence  upon  me,  or  to  qualify  the 
jNtpreaiion  of  an  opinion  which  I  have  reluctantly  b^n  focced  t^ 
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adopti  that  a  full  and  Marching  exposure  of  abuses  fo  not  in  the  con- 
templation of  those  who  have  issued  the  commission.  It  would  tre 
acting  from  a  false  delicacy  towards  individuals,  for  whom  in  their 
private  capacity  I  can  feel  nothing  but  respect,  were  I  to  abstain 
from  frankly  urging  this  compHlint,  and  substantiating  it  by  enter- 
ing into  particulars,  how  painful  soeviet  the  detail  may  prove  to  me. 
Before  I  proceed,  let  me  observe,  that  the  attempts  made  to  frus- 
trate the  bill  entirely;  the  great  mutilations  actually  performed 
upon  it ;  the  indisposition  to  pass  it  even  in  the  least  efficient  form 
strongly  indicated  a  disposition  unfavorable  to  the  inquiry,  and 
excited  the  vigilance,  if  not  the  suspicions,  of  its  friends  towards  the 
manner  in  which  the  powers  conferred  by  it  should  be  executed. 
•We  are  now  to  see  whether  those  unfavorable  impressions  have 
been  confirmed  or  removed. 

If  the  first  object  of  the  ministers  had  been  to  render  the  act  as 
effectual  as  possible,  they  would  naturally  have  listened  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  in  the  formation  of  the  board.     It 
was  known  to  every  person  that  the  individuals  suggested  by  uS} 
were  selected  solely,  because  they  appeared  to  be  the  best  qualified 
for  the  office.     No  suspicion  had  for  a  moment  existed  in  any 
quarter  indeed :   the  composition  of  the  committee  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  suspect,  that  party  views  had  influenced  us  in  the  suggestion 
of  a  single  name.     At  all  events,  there  would  have  been  no  impro- 
priety in  the  noble  secretary  of  state  conferring  with  some  of  us 
who  had  applied  closely  to  the  business.     The  prerogative  of  the 
crown  is  not  supposed  to  suflfer,  nor  the  dignity  of  its  ministers  to 
be  lowered,  by  freely  communicating  with  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  for  other  purposes.     Where  could  have  been  the  harm 
in  consulting   a  committee  indiscriminately  taken  from  all  parts  of 
the  house,  upon  a  matter  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  their 
attention?   His  lordship  thought  otherwise;     of  the  gentlemen 
pointed    out  by  us,  only  two  have  been  put  in  the  commission ; 
and  these,  I  have  reason  to  think,  by  no  means  through  our  recom- 
mendation,  but   doubtless    from   the   accident,  a  fortunate   one 
for  the  public,   of  their  having  more  favored  patrons. 
.  Of  the  other  paid  commissioners,  I  have  understood  that  some 
look  forward  to  the  duties  of  the  office  as  quite  compatible  with 
those  of  a  most  iabbrious  profession  5  while  others  are  supposed  to 
regard  the  existence  of  abuses  generally,  in  any  establishment,  with 
an  unwilling;  if  not  incredulous  mind.     Nay,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  one  very  respectable  member  of  the  board  has   pub- 
licly prpfessHki  a?A  opinion,  that  a  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  is  symptomatic  of  Jacobinism.     Exclusive  devotion  to  pro- 
fes4fjk>fial' vocations,  is  a  meritorious  frame  of  mind ;  but  does  not 
pef haps  very  naturally  point  a  man  out  as  fit  for  a  second  occupa- 
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tion.     A  foncMIsposition  to  find  every  thing  ri^t  in  our  political 
system  ^  an  aversion  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  defects  ;  a  protie- 
ness   to   charge  with  disaffection  those  who  spy  them  out ;  a  ten- 
dency to  suspect  all  who  busy  themselves  for  the  poor  as  influ- 
enced by  sinister  motives,  and  even  as  contrivers  of  political  mis- 
chief,— these,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  praiseworthy  feelings;  or 
amiable  weaknesses ;    or  excusable  mistakes  \  and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  think  the  worse  of  any  man  who  is  honestly  influenced  by 
what' may  seem  the  least  rational  of  such  propensities.     But  then  I 
must  take  leave  to  think  that  they  form  very  indifferent  qualificatioiis 
for  sitting  at  a  board,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pry  into  abuses,   to 
expose  errors  and  malversations,  and  to  drag  forth  to  public  view, 
those  who  have  robbed  the  poor  of  their  rights.     Persons  under  the 
influence  of  such  impressions  will  enter  upon  their  inquisitorial 
functions  with  a  disposition  to  find  ground  of  justification  rather 
than  of  charge ;  will  reluctantly  open  their  eyes  to  truths  which 
thwart  their  favorite  prejudices  ;  and  feel  desirous  that  their  inqui- 
ries should  convict  of  exaggeration  the  statements  now  before  the 
public. 

That  the  choice  of  my  Lord  Sidmouth  has  been  guided  by  this 
consideration,  or  by  any  wish  to  quiet  the  fears  of  charitable  trustees, 
I  am  far  from  asserting  ;  on  the  Contrary,  I  rather  believe,  that  the 
usual  motives  may  have  influenced  the  appointments,  favor  towards 
similarity  of  political  sentiments,  and  the  wish  to  oblige  political 
connexions.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  maintain  that  his  lordship 
passed  over  certain  names  by  mere  accident.  These  omissions  require 
further  notice,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  spirit  in  which  ministers 
are  executing  the  act. 

The  committee  had  in  their  report  strongly  recommended  to  the 
attention  jof  parliament,  and  of  the  ministers,  two  professional  gen- 
tlemen, to  whose  voluntary  assistance  they  had  been  greatly  indebted 
during  the  course  of  their  inquiries.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Parry  and 
Mr.  Koe.  Of  their  eminent  qualifications  to  fill  the  place  of  com- 
missioners, every  one  who  attended  to  our  proceedings  was  aware. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Parry  was  indeed  peculiarly  strong.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  had  for  some  years  devoted  himself  privately  to  the 
very  investigatipn  which  the  board  was  to  prosecute.  He  had  been 
0cctq)ied  in  examining  the  abuses  in  the  Berkshire  charities,  upon 
which  hehfiis  just  published  a  valuable*  treatise.  He  was  the  very 
man  for  the  new  office  ;  he  was  a  commissioner,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
ready  made  to  our  hand  ;  he  was  trained  to  the  businesa  by  a  Jucky 
co'mcidence ;  he  was  by  this  accident,  the  only  man  who  could  bB 
found  to  xmite  experience  with  the  other  qualities  required ;  and 
all  of  which  he  also  possessed.  Nor  had  he  any  of  the  drawbacks 
^  which  might  be  supposed  to  prevent  his  appointment.  He  hid 
never  mixed  in  politics  at  all  \  his  connexions  were  ministerial ;  ht 


m^$  known  to  the  Lotd  Chancellor,  and  much  esteemed  by  him>  he 
liad,  indeed,  been  promoted  by  bis  lordship  to  the  place  of  com-- 
xniasioner  of  bankrupt )  to  the  members  of  the  committee  he  was 
wholly  unknown  except  by  his  co-operation  ;  none  of  us  had  ever 
]beard  his  name  mentioned  imtil  the  member  for  Berks  informed  us 
of  the  similarity  of  his  pursuits.  Thus,  then,  fortune  seemed  to 
present  a  person  eminently  fitted  for  the  service  of  the  public  j  and 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Lord  Sidmouth  would  eagerly 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  appoint  at  least  one  commis- 
sioner whom  all  men  would  allow  to  be  well  chosen.  What  were 
the  grounds  of  his  rejection,  I  am  yet  to  learn.  Whether  he  had 
incurred  the  guilt  of  drawing  forth  my  warm  commendations^ 
solely  by  his  own  merits  ^  or  abounding  in  all  other  requisite^ 
he  had  no  friend  at  court ;  or  that  his  inquisitorial  habits  might 
give  alarm  to  many  favored  personages ;  or  that  his  claims  stood 
in  the  way  of  illustrious  birth  united  to  obscure  merit  j  or 
ihat  the  patronage  of  the  home  department,  was  at  all  hazards  to  be 
defended  against  every  inroad  of  desert  as  well  as  of  parliamentary 
recommendation"—  all  we  know  is  the  fact,  that  neither  Mr.  Parry 
nor  Mr.  Koe  are  in  the  commission. 

Among  the  honorary  commissioners,  we  had  been  led  to  hope 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Bishop  of  London  would  appear.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  two  individuals  more  admirably  qualified  for  the 
office,  by  the  union  of  inflexible  integrity  with  conciliatory  temper, 
nkotd  of  acute  understanding  with  habits  of  application  to  affairs.  But 
I  own  that  in  my  eyes  those  distinguished  persons  were  still  further 
recommended  by  their  avowed  disposition  in  favor  of  the  pro^ 
posed  inquiry ;  and  I  am  therefore  the  more  disheartened,  when 
I  find  their  places  supplied  by  two  right  reverend  prelates,  one  of 
whom  displayed  his  irreconcileable  hostility  to  the  bill  by  even 
voting  against  its  commitment  j  and  the  other,  his  disinclination 
towards  it,  by  retiring  before  the  division,  in  which  the 
bench  of  bishops  took  so  active  t  share. »  These  are  the  only  peers 
whose  names  I  find  in  the  list.  Neither  Lord  Rosslyn,  who  brought 
forward  the  question  with  such  signal  ability,  nor  Lord  Holland, 
,nor  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  powerfully  supported  him,  are  inclu^ 
4ed.* 

But  I  feel  myself  compelled,  however  irksome  the  task,  to  take 
notice  of  anotlier  omission.     No  members  of  the  education  $om- 

'  The  Bishops  of  Peterborough  and  St.  Asaph. 

*  It  Is  »inguiarly  iinfortiinate>  that  neither  the  speech  of  Lord  Rossl^Dy  so 
•replete  with  important  informatioD,  as  well  as  sound  and  enlisbteoetl  views, 
!9^t  national  education,  nor  that  oS  Lord  K^land,  worthy  Df  nss  riiJui^ieus 
kinsman;  were  reported. 
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mfttee  are  stationed  at  the  board,  to  sup^ntend  the  execution  oJF 
their  own  measure)  to  keep  wateh  for  the  public!*  stimulating  the 
doubtful  Eeal^of  some,  and  checking  the  declared  hostility  oi  others ; 
in  a  wordy  to  give  the  country  a  substantial  security,  that  the  abuses 
so  loudly  complained  of  shall  in  good  earnest  be  inTestigated,  and 
that  the  commission  shall  not  be  Changed  from  an  unsparing  in« 
quisition,  into  a  thicker  cloak  than  that  under  which  the  poor  have 
already  been  despoiled.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  eithet 
Mn  Babington  or  myself,  who  had  taken  the  principai  part  in  the 
labors  of  the  committee,  would  have  been  placed  upon  the  watch 
for  these  purposes.  Of  Mr.  Babington's  claims  to  the  office,  every 
one  who  knows  him  will  admit  that  I  need  say  nothing.  Unfor* 
tunately  he  has  lately  by  his  retirement  from  public  life,  added  ond 
qualification,  which  all  who  have  marked  the  honesty  and  useful* 
ness  of  his  parliamentary  conduct  will  allow,  that  the  country  has 
cause  to  lament.  After  titles  to  noti<ie ,  so  much  higher  than  any 
that  I  can  bring  forward,  had  been  disregarded,  I  could  hardly 
feel  surprised  at  my  own  offer  of  service  being  rejected,  with  silent 
contempt,  by  the  eminent  head  of  the  home  department.  I  was 
induced  to  tender  myself,  by  the  strong  representations  of  my  fellow 
laborers  in  the  committee.  As  the  office  conferred  neither  emo* 
lument,  nor  patronage,  nor  power  \  as  it  only  gave  the  privilege  of 
hard  labor,  of  which  the  habits  of  my  life  and  my  zeal  for  the 
cause,  made  it  very  clear  that  I  should  cKeerfully  take  advantage  ; 
t  imagined  that  the  most  implacable  species  of  malice — ^the  spite 
of  peculators  trembling  for  their  unjust  gains — could  hardly  impute 
any  selfish  views  to  the  application  :  I  therefore  openly  stated  in 
my  place  that  I  was  anxious  to  be  an  honorary  member  of  the 
commission.  I  added,  that  even  if  my  temporary  retirement 
from  parliament  were  deemed  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
appomtment,  I  still  desired  to  have  the  option  upon  those  terms  ; 
being  of  opinion  that  I  might  render  more  valuable  service  to  the 
country  by  devoting  to  the  proposed  iiiquiry  the  whole  time  which 
I  could  spare  from  professional  avocations. '  But  I  do  not  find  that 
great  leisure  is  thought  necessary  for  the  business  of  the  board. 
The  speaker  is  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  Sir  W.  Scott  is  another  of 
its  members.  Than  the  former,  no  man  can  be  a  more  fit  presi- 
dent J  but  I  am  not  quite  disposed  to  look  for  very  active  investi- 
gation from  the  right  honorable  member  for  Oxford.  He  is  un- 
derstood to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  bill.  His  constituents  are 
known  to  be  in  general,  the  warmest  enemies  of  the  whole  inquiry^ 
That  he  and  Mr.  Yorke  are  named,  instead  of  Mr.  Babington 
and  myself,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  regret  with  the  most 
perfect  respect  for  two  gentlemen  whose  fair  difference  of  opinion^ 
widely  as  it  separates  us,  1  entirely  honor. 

That  party  considerations  dictated  this  decision,  I  feel  unwilling 
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to  beKeve.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Babington  they  could  have  mo 
ivmght.  In  my  Qwn,  I  will  venture  to  say  they  would  be  exceed^ 
ingly  misplaced  •,  for  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  every  mer^ber 
of  the  committee,  and  to  every  person  in  government  with  whoni 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  cotamunicating,  to  defend  lAe  from  the 
tuspiicon  of  having  in  any  one  instance  shown  myself  influenced 
by  political  feelings  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  So  deter- 
mined was  I  to  avoid  every  thing  which  might  lead  to  silch  impu- 
tations, that  I  interfered  at  the  Westmorland  election  to  prevent 
any  allusion  from  being  made  to  the  case  of  St.  Bees  school,  and 
uniformly  refused  access  to  the  evidence  touching  that  extraordi- 
xiary  affair,  to  persons  who  might  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  the 
contest.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  am  omitted  because  the 
Ipinisters  were  apprehensive  of  my  carrying  the  inquiry  farther 
than  they  wished  it  to  go.  Certainly  I  should  have  felt  no  desire 
to  push  it  beyond  the  just  limits.  I  should  have  only  taken  care 
that  every  abuse  was,  searched  to  the  very  bottom,  whoever  might 
be  engaged  in  it.  One  step  short  of  this  I  should  not  have  con- 
sented to  stop  ;  farther,  there  was  no  occasion  to  go. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  choice  of  the 
secretary.  That  important  officer  is  directed  by  the  act  to  be 
named  by  the  commissioners  themselves.  The  reason  is  obvious  j 
he  ought  to  be  a  person  possessing  their -confidence ;  known  to  them ; 
selected  by  them.  The  law  was  purposely  so  framed,  and  the  term» 
of  it  explicitly  show  the  intent  of  the  legislature.  T^e  secretary  of 
state,  however,  is  understood  to  have  desired  the  stipendiary  commis- 
sioners immediately  after  their  nomination,  and  before  the  seal 
was  affixed,  to  reserve  themselves  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
secretary.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  this  suggestion  was  meant 
as  a  notice  that  the  home  department  would  recommend  a  proper 
person.  Accordingly  I  am  informed  that  Mr,  Parry,  the  omission 
of  whose  name  at  the  board  had  created  considerable  discussion, 
has  since  received  intimation  that  an  application  by  him  for  the 
office  would  be  favorably  received.  If  Lord  Sidmouth  recom- 
mends him,  it  will  be  a  deviation  from  the  act  of  parliament,'  use- 
ful no  doubt  to  the  public,  but  only  rendered  so  by  his  lordship 
having  previously  left  him  out  of  his  proper  place  at  the  board. 
Had  he  been  appointed  a  commissioner,  the  minister  would  have 
only  exercised  the  patronage  vested  in  him  by  law  5  an  able  ser- 

»  The  words  are  (sect.  4)  "  The  said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorised 
to  appoint  and  employ  sueh  secretary  ai  they  shall  think  meet,  and  to 
administer  to  the  said  secretary  an  oath  for  liis  tme  and  faithful  demeanour 
in  alt  things  relating  to  the  due  performance  of  any  trust  respeetiog  the 
eiQtntiQo  of  this  act^  reposed  in  (tim  hy  the  said  'Commissioners  J* 
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y^nt  would  h^ve  been  secured  in  the  department  that  most  re^ 
qnired  him,;  and  the  discretion  vested  by  the  act  in  the  board 
would  ha¥:e  been  kept  sacred  from  ministerial  encroachment.^ 

I  have  now  finished  the  nH^st  painful  part  of  these  observations  \ 
painful,  becaujse  I  have  been  compelled  to  criticise  the  selection  of 
persons  against  whose  general  characters  and  respectability  I  hsive 
never  he^rd  a  suspicion  whispered,  and  to  express  a  disapprobation 
of  the  choice,  founded  upon  an  invidious  comparison  of  their 
deserts  with  those  of  other  men.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  sup* 
po3ed  that  I  expect  no  gc^^d  to  result  from  their  labors )  still  less 
do  I  impute  to  them  any  backwardtiess  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  they  have  sworn  to  fulfil.  It  is  the  inferior  energy  of  some 
that  I  lament.  It  is  the  unfortunate  prejudices  of  others  which  I 
dread,  against  which  I  feel  anxious  that  they  themselves  should- 
be  warned,  and  of  which  a  jealous  public  ought  thus  early  to  be 
apprised.  Even  constituted  as  it  is,  and  with  powers  so  defective, 
this  board  may  render  service  to  the  state  :  but  he  is  guilty  of  no 
failure  in  courtesy  towards  its  members,  who  betrays  a  constitu- 
tional desire  that  their  proceedings  should  attract  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  community  at  large. 

Of  the  ministers  who  first  mutilated  the  act,  and  then  intrusted 
the  execution  of  it  to  its  enemies,  rather  than  its  authors  or  sup^ 
porters,  no  man  can  long  hesitate  what  opinion  he  should  form.  ~ 
Their  conduct  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  see  a  zealous  and  unsparing  investigation 
of  charitable  abuses.  That  they  should  favor  ^eglect  or  pecula«- 
tion  for  its  own  sake,  is  inconceivable ;  but  they  may  be  deterred 
from  fearlessly  joining  in  the  exposure  of  it  by  the  clamors  of  v 
those  ^lo  are  interested  in  its  concealment,  or  the  alarms  of  men 
easily  disquieted,  willing  to  believe  that  there  is  safety  in  support- 
ing whatever  exists,  ready  to  fancy  that  there  is  danger  wherever 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  police  committee  have  complained^  in  their 
f^<r£fr€j9or^  of  the  same  disposition  in  the  home  department  to  grasp  at 
,  patronage  not  vested  in  it  by  law.  "  This  breach  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
(sajrs  the  report)  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of  state,  has  produced  the 
result  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  One  of  the  persons  so  appointed 
by  Lord  Sid  mouth,  was  a  worthless,  abandoned  character,  a  Jew  baii],  who 
was  imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  not  being  able  to  perform  his  duty,, 
was  turned  out  of  his  situation;  he  is  described  by  the  chief  clerk  as  a  man 
who  hired  himself  out  as  a  fraudulent  bail,' and  was  never  known  at  the 
office  till  lie  came  to  be  sworn  in.  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  this  interference  of  the  secretary  of  state  is  not  warranted  by  the  law 
which  regulates  the  police,  and  will  no  duubt,  if  persevered  in,  be  attended 
with  the.w<»rst  effects.  Of  the  four  persons  nominated  by  Lord  Sidmoutb, 
one  declined  his  appointment,  another  was  turned  out  of  the  office,  and  the 
remaining  two  were  coofirmed  m  their  situations,  in  defiance  of  the  proper 
remonstrance  of  the  magistrates  upon  the  subject.'^ 
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there  is  movement)  and  to  forget  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
mischief  repose  is  perilous.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  present  minis* 
ters  have,  at  all  times  betrayed  a  reluctance  to  reformation  of  every 
sort  i  and  that,  whether  from  interest,  or  weak  compliance,  or  fear 
of  disquieting  the  alarmists,  they  have  so  acted  as  to  afford  abuses' 
of  all  descriptions  effectual  shelter.  Upon  the  present  occasion 
they  have  not  deviated  from  their  accustomed  course ;  and  the 
ioterpoeition  of  parliament  will  be  required  to  force  them  out  of  it, 
as  it  has  frequently  done  before.  The  season  has  happily  passed 
away  when  the  country  could  be  frightened  out  of  a  necessary 
attention  to  the  mismanagement  of  its  afiairs ;  and  an  opinion  is 
daily  gaining  ground,  that  its  safety  might  be  secured,  instead  of 
endangered,  by  the  steady  yet  ten^iperate  progress  of  well-con- 
sidered, timely  reformation.  • 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  clamors,  and  the  still  more 
dangerous  intrigues  of  men  directly  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  abuse,  may  not  be  permitted  to  influence  the  house  of  commons 
during  the  approaching  session.  If  any  thing  has  been  clearly 
proved  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
viving the  education  committee,  and  extending  its  powers  to  all 
charities  whatever.  This  measure  alone  can  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners,  whom  all  good  men  must  wish  to  support, 
wliether  they  approve  or  blame  the  selection  that  has  been  made. 
It  is  no  less  necessary  for  pursuing  the  investigation  of  the  impor-> 
tant  matters  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board.  An 
opposition  to  the  renewal  of  that  committee  can  only  originate  in 
a  determined  resolution  to  screen  delinquents,  to  perpetuate  neg- 
lect and  malversation.  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  affirm,  with- 
out incurring  the  charge  of  presumption,  that  never  did  any  com-* 
mittee  better  deserve  the  confidence  of  parliament  and  of  the 
country,  whether  we  regard  the  diligence  or  the  impartiality  with 
which  it  performed  its  duty.  Gratitude  to  my  colleagues,  as  well 
at  justice  to  the  public,  require  from  me  this  acknowledgment. 

It  is  true  we  had  enemies,  who  from  the  first  regarded  our 
proceedings  with  a  jealous  eye  :  and  whose  numbers  as  well  as 
animosity  were  increased  by  the  progress  of  our  inquiries.  With 
those  who  openly  met  us  we  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  result  of 
a  conflict  J  but  our  most  implacable  adversaries  chose  a  moris 
formidable  manner  of  attack.  They  hated  us  for  one  thing,  and 
arraigned  us  for  another  j  or  concealing  themselves  and  their 
grounds  of  aversion,  they  worked  upon  the  fears  of  others,  and 
opposed  us  by  deputy.  Men  who  had  no  possessions  of  their  own, 
afffected  a  tender  regard  for  the  secrecy  of  title  deeds,  while  they 
feared  only  the  disclosure  of  conveyances,  that  would  oblige  them 
«o  surrender  the  property  of  the  poor.     Many*  who  cared 'but  little 
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for  ik^  church,  and  had  too  much  sense  to  suppose  it  could  be 
endangered  by  the  restitution  of  charitable  funds  to  their  proper 
objects,  worked  upon  the  apprehensions  of  their  weaker  brethren, 
and  made  them  cry  out,  that  nothing  was  sacred  from  our  inquisi- 
tion, while  certain  secular  abuses,  cherished  for  convenience, 
rather  than  consecrated  by  time,  were  the  only  objects  of  their 
own  veneration.  Above  all,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  romantic 
attachment  which  English  gentlemen  feel  towards  the  academic 
scenes  of  their  early  life ;  and  the  generous  natures  of  persons 
who  had  honored  those  retreats  of  learning  by  their  acquirements, 
or  at  the  most,  only  made  them  the  abodes  of  harmless  indolence, 
were  enlisted  in  the  defence  of  practices  from  which  they  would 
have  revolted,  had  they  not  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  our  object  was  an  illiberal,  unlettered,  gothic  invasion  of  all 
classic  ground. 

Accordingly,  we  were  severely  reproved  for  pushing  our  in- 
quiries into  establishments,  destined,  it  was  said,  for  the  education 
of  the  uf^er  classes,  while  our  instructions  confined  us  to  schools 
for  the  lower  orders.  Unfortunately,  we  no  sooner  looked  into 
any  of  those  institutions,  than  we  found  that  this  objection  to  our 
jurisdiction  rested  upon  the  very  abuses  which  we  were  investigat- 
ing, and  not  upon  the  real  nature  of  the  foundation.  For  as  often 
as  we  examined  any  establishment,  the  production  of  the  charter 
or  statutes  proved  that  it  was  originally  destined  for  the  education 
of  the  poor — «  One  free  schoole for  the  instructing,  teachings  main^ 
fenance  and  education  of  took  children  andsckolarSy"'  says  the 
charter  of  the  «  Hospital  and  Free  Grammar  School  in  the  Charter- 
House.'*  <«  Pauperes  et  iN»iGENTES  sckolares,'  say  the  statutes 
of  Winchester  College.*  ««  Vnum  collegium perpettmm  pauperum  et 
INDIGENTIUM  sckolartum  Cantabrigice^  et  quoddam  alium  colle^ 
gium  perpetuum  aliorum  pauperum  et  indigentium  scholar 
ritm  EtonicB^*  say  the  statutes  which  founded  King's  College 
Cambridge,  and  Eton  College  ;^  and  they  further  require  the 
scholars  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  have  not  five  marcs  (3Z. 
6s.)  a-year  to  spend.  The  Westminster  statutes  expressly  prohi- 
bit any  boy  being  elected  on  the  foundation,  "  who  has,  or  at  his 
father's  death  will  inherit  a  patrimony  of  above  ten  pounds/'*  "  The 
same  poverty  is  the  qualification  required  by  the  statutes  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  :  the  scholars  are  there  called  «  pauperes,'* 
and  in  choosing  them,  where  other  merits  are  equal,  the  preference 

^  Report,  1816,  p.  128, 

*  Rep.  18t8. 

3  Vid,  Stat.  1.  intitlcd  "  nicm  et  insiilutumfundatoris/^  Rep-  1816, 

♦  Report,  1816,  p.  109. 
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i»  ordered  to  be  given  «  inopije/*'  In  chodsbg  the  fellows  of  Sf. 
John's  College,  a  preference  is  prescribed  in  favor  of  the  most 
deserving,  «  ^/ eWer  hos^  illis  qui  indicbntiorbs  ^/fi^nW;  for 
.scholars,  the  "  inopes'*  are  directed  to  be  preferred,  and  an  oath 
of  poverty,  similar  to  that  of  Eton.and  Winchester  is  solemnly  taken.* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  other  inst'tutions,  as  St.  Paul'd  Schooli 
and  St.  Saviour^s  in  Southwark,  were  intended  for  the  rich  \  the 
former  by  manifest  implication  was  founded  for  them  only  \  the 
latter  by  the  express  terms  of  the  foundation  was  meant  for  rich 
and  poor  indifferently  \^  but  in  the  original  statutes  of  the  great 
schools  and  colleges,  as  far  as  we  examined  them,  there  was  to  be 
found  no  provision  except  for  the  poor.  Nor  are  the  committee 
the  first  persons  who  have  regarded  those  magnificent  endow* 
ments  in  this  light.  Lord  Coke,  and  the  other  judges  of  England 
so  considered  the  two  universities  in  general  \  for  in  his  report  of 
a  decision  touching  a  charity  school,  he  says,  that  they  all  held  it 
applied  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  he  mentions  thos^  foundations 
as  works  of  charity,  speaks  of  their  members,  as  " poor  scholars^' 
and  in  reference  to  the  misapplication  of  their  funds,  quotes  jthe 
text,  *^  pants  egentium  vita  paupemm  ;  et  qui  defraudat  eos  homo 
sanguinis  est."*  The  application  of  such  expressions  to  those  rich 
endowments,  has,  indeed,  given  offence  to  many.  They  think  it 
hard  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  name  with  the  estate ; 
probably  because  the  property  came  not  by  inheritance,  and  because 
the  appellation  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  possession. 

I  presume,  howexer,  that  I  have  said  enough  to  justify  the  com* 
mittee  for  venturing  to  consider  those  great  establishments  as  within 
its  jurisdiction.  But  situated  as  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  administered  by  highly  gifted  personages,  superintended 
by  visitors  of  exalted  station,  it  might  be  deemed  superfluous  to  eK- 
ercise,  with  respect  to  them,  the  inquisitorial  power  which  our  in- 
structions gave  us.  Now,  whether  beneficially  or  not,  I  have  no 
right  to  determine,  but  certainly  the  fact  is  that  great  deviations 
have  been  made  from  the  original  foundation  in  all  those  venerable 
establishments.     For  the  particulars  I  must  refer  to  the  evidence.^ 

'  Cap.  1  and  13.     Report  1818.  *  Cap.  12,  16, 16.  Report  1818. 

3  Report  1816,  ^i4,  170.  *  8  Rep.  130. 

'  Tiie  Report  1818  contains  copies  of  the  statutes  of  Eton  and  King> 
College,  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  a  part  of  the  foundation  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Tfie  singular  accuracy  with  which  they  are  printed 
does  gr^at  credit  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  Mr.  Eilis  ol  the  British 
Museam,  who  has  been  employed  for  some  months  in  superintending  the 
press.  This  part  of  the  report  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  in  circulation;  the 
part  about  to  appear  immediately  contains  important  extracts  firom  the 
Winton  statutes.  The  report  of  1816,  contains  the  foundation  of  Weitmin- 
ster,  CharteivUoose^  St.  Paul'Si  and  others. 
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I-   shall  hara  only  mention  a  fe\^  things  relating  to  Winchester 
College^  which  may  serve  to  show  that  such  endowments  are  not 
less  liable  to  perversion,  than  more  obscure  charities.  The  statutes, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  require  in  the  most  express  terms, 
tliat  only  "  the   poor  and  indi^enty*  shall  be  admitted  upon  the 
foundation.     They  are  in  fact  all  children  of  persons  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances ;  many  of  opulent  parents.     The  boys  when  th^y  at- 
tain the  age  of  fifteen,  solemnly  swear  that  they  have  not  3/.  ^s,  a 
year  to  spend  \  yet  as  a  practical  commentary  on  this  oath,  they 
pay  ten  guineas  a  year  to  the  masters ;  and  the  average  of  their 
other  expenses  exceeds  fifty.     It  is  ordered  that  if  any  boy  comes 
into  the  possession  of  property  to  the  amount   of  5L  a  year,  he 
$^hall  be  expelled  ;  and  this  is  construed  66L  135.  4^.,  regard  being 
had  to  the  diminished  value  of  money,  although  the  warden,  fel- 
lows and  scholars  all  swear  to  observe  the  statutes,  "  according  to 
their  plaiuy  literal^  and  grammatical  sefise  and  understanding.** 
It  is  strictly  enjoined  that  no  boy  shall  be  admitted  above  twelve 
years  of  age.     This  is  wholly  disregarded.     The  fellowships  are 
augmented  in  revenue  by  a* liberal  interpretation  of  the  terms  de- 
scribing their  money  payments  ;  while  the  strictest  construction  is 
adopted  as  to  the  payments  to  scholars,  including  even  the  found- 
er's kin,  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  bounty.     Thus,  too,  while  the 
latter  are  refused  the  convenience  of  knives,  forks,  spoons,  plates, 
&c.   on  the  ground  that  such  articles  oft  furniture  were  unknown 
in  the  time  of  William  of  Wykham,  the  fellows  are  allowed  those 
accommodations,   although  the  fellowships  were  founded  at  the 
same  early  period.     The  revenues  are  between  ]3  and  ]  4,000/.  a 
year;    the  yearly   expense  of  the  foundation  scholars,  as   now 
borne  by  their  parents,  is  between  60  and  70/. :  so  that  there  can- 
not be  any  fair  reason  for  not  defraying  the  whole  of  this  out  of 
the  revenues,  as  the  founder  obviously  intended  ;   and  thus  restor- 
ing the  school  to  its  original  state-    Nor  would  it  be  a  deviation 
from  his  plan  by  any  means  so  wide  as  many  which  have  been 
adopted,   were  the   number  of  seventy  scholars  enlarged,  which 
the   opulence  of  the  establishment  jwonld  render  very  easy.     The 
fellowships  would  still  be  lucrative,  if  reduced  to  the  ordinary  va- 
lue of  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  they  are  tenable  with 
church   preferment.     The   infractions   of  the  original  statutes  are 
sought  to  be  justified  by  the  connivance  of  successive  visitors,  and 
it  is  alleged  that  they   have  even  authorised  them  by  positive  or^ 
ders   {ityunctions).     But  the   statutes  appointing  the  visitor,   ex- 
pressly prohibit  him  from  altering  them  in  any  manner  of  way  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  and  declare  all  acts  in  contravention  of  them 
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absolutely  nuU.^  I  must  add,  that  notwithstanding  the  disregard 
shown  to  some  statures  and  some  oaths,  there  was  a  strong  dispo* 
sition  manifested  in  the  members  of  the  college  to  respect  those 
which  they  imagined  bound  them  to  keep  their  foundation  and 
their  concerns  secret. 

I  am  very  far  from  taking  upon  me  to  decide,  that  in  all  those 
great  institutions,  many  deviations  from  the  letter  of  the  original 
statutes,  may  not  have  been  rendered  necessary,  and  some  infrac- 
tions of  their  spirit  advantageous,  by  the  change  of  circuifhstances* 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  committee  only  investigated, 
leaving  others  to  act  upon  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  We  contend 
for  nothing  beyond  the  propriety  of  having  the  whole  matter  ex- 
amined, and  the  real  state  of  things  exposed  to  Parliament,  and 
the  country.  They  who  object  to  our  proceedings,  on  the  other 
hand,  begin  by  assuming  either  that  all  is  right,  or  that  the  sub- 
ject is  too  sacred  to  be  touched ;  and  they  oppose  every  attempt  to 
let  m  the  light  upon  what  is  passing  within  their  precincts,  as  if  the 
hand  of  destruction  were  lifted  against  establishments,  while  in 
truth,  we  are  only  for  subjecting  them  to  the  public  eye.  Never- 
theless, in  all  such  matters,  it  is  consistent  with  a  wise  policy  to 
respect  even  the  prejudices  of  worthy  men  ;  and  where  voluntiary 
improvements  in  any  institution  may  reasonably  be  expected,  a 
short  delay  is  well  bestowed,  to  attain  the  advantages  of  a  reform 
at  once  safe  and  durable.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  commit- 
tee hardly  touched  the  universities,  leaving  to  the  distinguished  in- 
dividuals intrusted  with  their  concerns,  the  task  of  pursuing  the  ge- 
neral suggestions  of  the  report,  and  of  adopting  such  measures,  as 
their  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  might  point  out. 

It  is  natural  indeed,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  inquiry,  to  car- 
ry forward  our  views  to  the  ultimate  result,  and  to  ask  what  mea- 
sures may  arise  out  of  it.  For  the  present  I  consider  that  it  would 
be  preipature  to  enter  minutely  into  this  subject ;  but  some  conse- 
quences likely  to  follow  from  the  proceedings  in  question,  appear  to 
deserve  attention. 

In  the^ri-^  place,  if  they  only  lead  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
all  the  charitable  funds  in  the  kingdom,  without  detecting  a  single 
abuse,  we  shall  owe  to  them  very  valuable  information,  which 
has  never  yet  been  obtained,  notwithstanding  frequent  attempts, 
for  that  purpose  by  different  legislative  provisions.  The  inaccur- 
acy of  the  former  returns  may  be  perceived  at  once,  by  looking  at 
the  abstract  of  school  charities,  which  Mr.  Rickman  was  kind 
enough  to  make  from  the  returns  under  Mr.  Gilbert^'s  act.?  To 
take  only  two  examples — In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  73 
places  are  said  to  possess  67  charitable  donations  for  schools,  and 
their  united  revenue  is  stated  at  88P   «  whereas  we  now  have  as^ 

'  Report  1818.  *  Report  1816,  p.  169. 
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Oeruined  ihat  one  School  alone,  that  of  Pocklington,  has  a  revenue 
of  about  900/.  a  year.'  In  Middlesex  the  whole  revenue  is  returned 
under  5000/.^  In  151  donations  possessed  by  64  places;  but  the 
revenues  of  three  schools,  the  Charter-House,  Christ's  Hospital 
;md  St.  Paul's  School,  are  proved  to  exceed  70,000/.  a  year.* 

Secondly.  It  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  to  investigate 
all  the  instances  of  the  mismanagement  and  abuse  in  charities, 
although  nothing  shall  be  done,  except  to  make  them  public  in  all 
their  details  by  a  high  authority.  When  this  publicity  is  given  to 
themj  a  step  is.  made  towards  their  correction.  Where  the  evil 
arises  from  error  of  judgment,  discussion  may  rectify  it,  as  we 
frequently  have  found  in  the  committee,  when,  examining  subscrip- 
tion charities  administered  on  a  bad  principle,  we  convinced  their 
patrons  of  the  error,  and  induced  them  to  amend  their  plan. 
Where  neglect  or  breach  of  trust  is  committed,  the  exposure  is 
likely  to  check  it ;  nay  the  knowledge  that  an  inquiry  is  approach- 
ing, has  in  many  instances  already  had  this  effect.  Where  further 
steps  become  necessary,  the  interposition  of  the  tribunals  now 
constituted  for  such  superintendence,  the  visitors  and  tlie  courts 
of  equity,  must  be  ensured  by  the  attention  excited,  and  facilitated 
by  the  information  obtained*  And  if,  as  is  too  probable,  diis 
remedy  should  be  found  inefficacious^  both  in  respect  of  economy 
and  dispatch,  the  surest  foundation  is  laid  upon  which  new  legis- 
lative measures  can  be  grounded.  It  may  therefore  fairly  be 
assumed  that  the  inquiry  will  end,  if  rightly  conducted,  in  throw- 
ing complete  light  on  the  state  of  charities,  and  in  correcting  all 
the  abuses,  to  which  they  are  now  liable.  The  estate  of  the  poor 
will  be,  as  it  wejpe,  accurately  surveyed,  and  restored  to  its  right- 
ful owners  *,  or  rather  rescued  from  the  hands  which  have  no  title 
to  hold  it,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  the 
supreme  poWer  in  the  state,  to  be  managed  in  the  way  most  bene* 
^cial  to  those  for  whose  use  it  was  destined.  If  it  were  merely 
given  to  those  portions  of  the  poor  who  are  literally  pointed  out 
by  the  original  destination,  and  bestowed  strictly  in  die  manner 
'  described,  a  great  benefit  would  be  gained  i  and  amK)ng  other 
advantages,  this  would  result,  that  charitable  persons,  confiding  in 
die  secure  application  of  their  benefactions,  might  be  encouri^ed 
to  new  acts  of  liberality.  But  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  further 
improvement  to  follow,  from  attending  to  the  great  changes  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  in  the  revenues  of  most  chai^itietf. 
The  will  of  the  donor,  which  ought  to  be  closely  pursued,  may 
often  be  better  complied  with,  by  a  deviation  from  the  letter '  of 
llis  direcrioBS :  an  alteration  which  no  man  can  doubt  that  h? 

Report  1818.  *  Report  1810. 
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would  hare  made  himself,  had  he  li^ed  to  the  present  day.    Thus 
the  founder    of  Hemsworth  Hospital,  in  Yorkshire,   when  he 
appointed  it  for  the  reception   of  twenty  poor   persons   above 
sixty  years  of  age,  appears  to  have  estimated  its  revenues,  as  not 
likely   to  exceed  70/.  a  year :    they  are  now  more  than  2,000/. 
Who  can  believe  that  he  meant  to  convert  so  many  paupers,  at  a 
certain  period  of  life,  into  wealthy  annuitants  ?     Or  is  it  probal^le 
that  the  revenues  of  a  school,  in  Northumberland,  exclusively 
appropriated  by  the  foundation  to  educate  the  children  of  a  small 
^chapelry,  would  have  been  so  limited,  had  the  donor  foreseen  their 
increase  to  such  a  sum  as  can  only  be  expended,  by  attiring  the 
boys  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  giving  them  editiones  principes  to  read  ? 
Or  is  there  a  doubt,  that  the  founders   of  the  Leeds  Grammar 
School,  had  they  foreseen  the  increase  of  its  revenues,  as  well  as 
of.  the  commercial  population  of  the'  town,  would  have  gladly 
permitted  arithmetic  and  the  modern  languages  to  be  taught,  with 
Latin  and  Greek,  oujt  of  funds  greater  than  can  now  be  spent  on 
a  learned  education  ?'     Or  can  it  be  imagined  that  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  would  have   strictly   ordered    the  revenues    of    the 
Birmingham  charity  to  be  divided  between  the  two  masters,  had 
he  known  that  they  would  amount  to  3  or  4,000/.  a  year  ?     Cases 
are  not  wanting  of  charities  which  would  be  highly  detrimental 
to  the  community  were  the  will  of  the  donors  strictly  pursued. 
Thus  large  funds  were  raised  by  voluntary  contribution  to  endow 
an  hospital  for  the  small  pox  inoculation.      Recent  discoveries 
have  proved  that  this  practice  extends  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 
Could  any  of  the  original  subscribers,  were  he  alive,  blame  the 
application  of  this  institution    to    the    vaccine    method.?     The 
Foundling  Hospital  has  a  revenue  of  10,000/.  a  year,  which  will 
in  a  few  years,   be   increased  three  or   fourfold,   all    intended 
originally  for  the  maintenance  of  children  "  cast  off;  deserted,  or 
exposed  by  their  parents."*     Yet  such  an  expenditure  of  those 
funds  would  certainly  prove  injurious  to  the    community,    by 
encouraging  improvident  marriages  as  well  as  illicit  connexions, 
and  thus  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  poor.     No  one,  therefore, 
can  blame  the  total  change  of  the  plan  which  for  the  last  sixty' 
years  has  been  made,  with  whatever  view,  by  adopting  the  rule 
ito  admit  no  child  whose  mother  does  not  appear  to  be  examined.' 
The  founder  of  the  Bedford  charity  certainly  never  expected  that 
idle  thirteen  acres  in  Holborn  parish,  with  which  he  endowed  \X% 

'  jSe.e  Attorney  Genera)  v,  Whitely,  10  Ves.  jun*  24.  where  it  is  held, 
<^  jfb^t  the  words  grammar  school  exclude  all  learning  but  the  learned  Ian* 
gtiages." 

*  Vide  Charter  ITS?,    Rep.  1016,  p.  f  15. 
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would  let  for  7  or  SfiOOl.  a  year>  and  be  the  means  of  attracting 
paupers  from  every  quarter  to  the  town  which  he  especially 
designed  to  favor.  In  all  cases  of  either  description,  both  where 
much  of  the  benefit  plainly  intended  to  be  conferred  is  lost,  and 
where  positive  injury  is  occasioned,  by  closely  adhering  to  the 
donor's  directions,  it  seems  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  supply 
his  place,  and  to  make  such  alterations  as  he  might  be  presumed 
to  sanction  were  he  alive,  in  like  manner  as  the  Court  of  Chancery 
endeavours  to  fulfil  his  intentions,  where  his  orders  are  imperfect, 
pr  where  he  has  omitted  altogether  to  make  a  provision. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  the  legislature  ought  to  pursue 
in  dealing  with  the  estates  of  the  poor,  is  a  subject  of  peculiar 
delicacy,  and  closely  connected  with  the  great  qilestion  of  the 
Poor  Laws.     It  is  chiefly  in   this  connexion,  that  I  have  from  the 
beginning  been  induced  to  regard  both  the  subject  of  charities  and 
of   national   education.      You  are    aware   that   my  intention   is 
to  submit  certain  propositions  to  Parliament  upon  the  Poor  Laws 
duiring  the  ensuing  session,  and  I  shall  not  here  anticipate  the  dis- 
cussion which  may  then  be  expected  to  take  place.     But  a  few 
observations  may  properly  find  a  place  in  this  letter,  respecting  the 
connexion  between  the  general  question,  and  permanent  charitable 
funds.     The  remarks,  then,  with  which  I  am  about  to  conclude, 
relate  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
legislature  in  dealing  with  charities,  and  which  should  guide  us  in 
forming  our  opinion  upon  the  relief,  likely  to  be  felt  by  the  coun*- 
try,  from  the  due  a{^lication  of  funds  destined  to  assist  the  poor. 
■    I  take  it  to  be  a  principle  which  will  admit  of  no  contradiction^ 
that  the  existence  of  any  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
poor— the  appropriation  of  any  revenue,  however  raised*,  which 
must  peremptorily  be  expended  in  maintaining  such  as  have  no 
other  means  of  subsistence— has  upon  the  whole  a  direct  tendency 
tO'  increase  their  numbers.     It  produces  this  eflect  in  two  ways*— 
by  discouraging  industry,  foresight,  economy-^and  by  encouraging 
improvident  marriages ;  nor  is  the  former  operation  more  certain 
than  the  latter.     It  is  equally  clear  that  this  increase  will  always 
exceed  the  proportion  which  the  revenues  in  question  can  main* 
tain.'     To  the  class  of  funds  directly  productive  of  paupers  bdong 
all  revenues  of  alms-houses,  hospitals,  and  schools  where  children 
are  aupported  as  well  as  educated ;  all  yearly  sums  to  be  given 
away  to  mendicants  or  poor  families ;  regular  donations  of  reli- 
gious houses  in  catholic  countries  $  the  portion  of  the  tithes  in  this 

'  *  •*  Ldngiicscet  iiidustfia,  Intendetur  socordia,^si  nullus  ex  se  metus  ^ 
spes^et  securi  onines  aliena  subsidia  expectafoui^t,  aibiignavi;  nobisgr^^veji,'^ 

Tacit, 
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country  vrhich  went  to  maintain  the  poor  before  the  statutory 
proTision  was  made ;  and  finally,  and  above  aU,  that  provision 
itself/  But  charitable  funds  will  prove  harmless  (and  may  be 
moreover  beneficial)  exactly  in  proportion  as  their  application,  is 
limited  to  combinations  of  circumstances  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  calculation,  and  not  likely  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
laboring  classes  in  the  estimate  which  they  form  of  their  future 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Thus  they  may  safely  be  appro* 
priated  to  the  support  of  persons  disabled .  from  working  by 
accident  or  incurable  malady,  as  the  blind,  and  the  maimed  ;  and 
.we  may  even  extend  the  rule  to  hospitals  generally,  for  the  cure 
of  diseases ;  nor  can  orphan  hospitals  be  excepted,  upon  the  whole  $ 
for  although  certainly  the  dread  of  leaving  a  family  in  want,  is  one 
check  to  improvident  marriages,  yet  the  loss  of  both  parents  is  not 
an  event  likely  to  be  contemplated.  In  like  manner,  although  the 
existence  of  a  certain  provision  for  old  age,  independent  of  indivi- 
dual saving,  comes  within  the  description  of  the  mischief,  it  is 
nevertheless  far  less  detrimental  than  the  existence  of  an  equal 
fund  for  maintaining  young  persons,  and  more  especially  for 
supporting  children.  Keeping  these  remarks  in  our  view,  let  us 
add  to  them  the  consideration,  that  as  the  Poor  Laws  have  been 
administered,  the  character  of  the  laboring  classes  has  suffered  a 
material  injury,  from  which  it  ought  by  aU  means  to  be  restored  ; 
and  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  application  of 
charitable  funds  to  purposes  of  educa;.'  ^n  merely,  will  be  the  best 
means  of  expending  them  on  a  lai^e  scale }  and  that  next  to  this^ 
such  donations  are  to  be  preferred  as  directly  encourage  indepen- 
dence, for  example,  a  provision,  for  the  old  age  of  persons  who 
never  received  ahns  in  any  shape ;  and  for  defraying  the  first 
cost  of  erecting  saving  banks.  The  employment  of  these  resources 
in  helping  industry  by  the  supply  of  tools  is  a  .more  doubtful 
application  of  them,  but  far  more  harmless  than  the  methods 
generally  in  use.  Perhaps,  after  the  uses  now  mentioned,  no 
expenditure  of  eleemosynary  revenues  can  be  devised  more  safe 
than  reserving  them  rigorously  for  periods  of  extraordinary  distress, 
and  then  bestowing  them  upon  persons  above  the  lowest  classes, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  householders. 

I  am  very  far,  however,  from  asserting  that  any  such  strict 
limitation  of  the  charitable  funds  already  existing  ought  to  be 
attempted*  I  only  state  the  principle  -upon  which  the  legislature 
should  proc^d,  wherever  it  if  justified  in   interfering.    What 

'  The  Poor  Rates  come  clearly  within  this  description  as  now  raised  and 
lipplied ;  for  though  they  do  not  exist  previously  to  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  claiming  relief,  the  mode  of  calling  them  into  existence  and 
the  rigiit  to  do  so  is  known,  and  that  has  tiie  same  effect. 
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circtifnstasces  may  attthoriee  tliat  interference,  cannot  be,  with 
^aY  advantage,  to  the   sobject,  described  in  general  terms.     But 
that  no  rights  are  in  reality  infringed  by  taking  a  fund  destined  to 
support  tbs  poor  in  a  way  iikely  to  increase  their  numbers,  and 
u^g  it  so  as  to  perform  some  att  of  charity  without  increasing 
the  numbers  of  charitable  objects,  seems  abundantly  evident.    No 
man  can  be  supposed  to  have  desired  the  existence  of  paupers  j 
every  donor  assumed  that,  independently  of  his  bounty,  there  were 
such  needy  persons  in  being,  and  he  intended  to  relieve  them. 
Could  he  have  foreseen  that  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  his  gift 
TQmt  mfaice  their  ttumbers,  he  would  have  adopted  it.    In  like 
loaooer,  the  poor  are  nojt,  with  reference  to  this  point,  an  existing 
body  of  persons^  Hke  the  church  or  any  other  corporation,  who 
have  rights  of  property.    They  form  a  class  into  w:hich  no  man 
enters  voluntarily,  and  whatever  restricts  their  numbers  by  dimi- 
niabtfi^  poverty,  beneits  the  community*    So  that  no  violation  of 
pipopcffty  would  be  committed  by  using  any  fund  given  to  the  poor, 
iff.  a  manner  diflereht  from  its  original  destination,  provided  the 
result  were  infallibly  to  le^en  their  numbers,  and  still  to  employ 
it  in  works  dF  charity.    We  both  accurately  and  conveniently 
speak  of  the  poor  as  a  body  having  rights,  when  we  complain  of 
thoiie  who  have  misappUed  their  property  by  converting  it  to  their 
own  use.    But  the  class  of  paupers  cannot  with  any  correctness  of 
speech  be  said  to  be  defrauded  by.  an  act  which  keeps  others  from 
entering  into  it.     This  injury  can  only  be  done  to  persons  who 
were  manifestly  never  in  the  donor's  view,  persons  voluntarily  mak- 
ing themselves  paupers,  to  take  advantage  of  the  gift. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  general  recovery  of  charitable 
funds  from  the  hands  by  which  they  are  mismanaged,  would afibrd  no 
direct  relief  to  the  country.  Even  if  applied  rigorously,  according 
to  the  princwles  which  I  nave  stated,  they  would  produce  an  almost 
immediate  duninution  in  the  numbers  of  the  poor,  and  would  sup- 
port many  who  at  present  are  left  to  parochial  relief.  The  effects 
of  a  course  of  treatment  tending  to  raise  the  character  of  the  low- 
est classes,  are  very  generally  underrated.  The  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  Switzerland,  and  of  which  an  account  wilT  be 
found  in  my  evidence  before  the  committee,  sufficiently  show  how 
nuich  may  be  expected  from  a  system  at  once  rational  and  beneislt^ 
lent.  There  is  no  necessity  for  carrying  it  so  far  as  has  there  been 
done,  but  the  principles  are  the  same  in  every  degree  to  which  they 
may  be  adopted.  We  have  also  uniformly  found  in  the  comm^it- 
tee,  that  the  improvement  of  children,  produces  an  immediate 
effect  upon  the  parents  who  have  been  brought  up  in  rude  and 
dissolute  habits,  inspiring  them  with  better  sentiments,  and  gradu-^ 
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z]\f  ipelioratiag  their  condition. '  .  If  all  the  proper  measures  wer« 
adopted  for  thus  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  would  obviously 
be  much  safer  than  it  now  is  to  apply^part  of  the  funds  already- dis- 
posable, or  which  may  be  regained)  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
charity;  and  they  might  thus  afford  an  important  relief  to  the  land'*' 
owner,  during  the  period  that  must  be  consumed  in  the  transition^ 
f^om  the  present  unnatural  state  of  the  system,  to  a  mor^  healthful  • 
a^nd  happy  condition. 

I  mus(,  however,  forbear  to  enter  further  into  this  wide  field  of 
discussion*  Our  subject  is  confined  within  narrower  limits.  The 
point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  country  should  first  bedirectedt 
is  the  rescue  of  charitable  funds  from  mismanagement,  and  their 
restoration  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created;  Upon- 
dte^jn^ce  of  this  course  there  cap  exist  no  diSerence  of  (^nion. 
Upon  its  expediency  as  compared  with  the  abandonment  of  them  to 
thriftless  or  selfish  nands,  the  decision  seems  equally  clear.  What 
further  steps  may  be  advisable^  is  a.  question  that  may  be  reserved 
for  a  later  stage  of  the  inquiry.  But  I  should  have  acted  un£uriy, 
if  I  had  omitted  here  to  bring  forvirard,  though  very  generally  and 
imperfectly,  the  principles  which  in  my  humble  opinion  ^ould 
guide  us  in  resolving  that  question  also ;  because  fake  expectations  ■ 
might  have  beea  raised  on  the  one  h^nd^  or  equally  groundless  de- 
spondence been  produced  02^  the  other* 

Lever  am, 

Nlost;  faithfully  yours, 

H.  BROUGHAM. 
TmfU,  dfsg.  20,  iai8> 
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to  jnZ  ENGLISH  EPITION- 


J  HE  contest  between  the  provinces  of  South  America  and  Spain 
^,  from  the  beginning,  been  viewed  with  no  ordinary  interest  in 
"^is  comitry.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
pf  the  stake  for  which  the  parties  are  contending.  The  provinces 
Ml  question,  in  spite  of  the  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  of  Spain, 
have  now  attained  a  suflSlcient  degree  of  strength  to  vindicate  their 
right  to  the  uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  nature 
has  scattered  with  so  lavish  a  hand  on  their  country.  If  they 
succeed  in  this  great  object,  a  boundless  field  will  be  opened  to 
domestic  improvement  and  foreign  commerce ;  if  they  fail,  the 
power  which  reduced  them  to  subjection,  can  never  for  a  moment 
forgety  that  every  addition  to  their  resources  and  prosperity  must 
add  to  the  insecurity  of  her  tenure.  On  the  issue  of  this  contest, 
therefore,  will  depend  the  prosperity  or  devastation  of  South 
America. 

In  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  South  America,  two 
nations  are  particularly  interested — the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  countries 
which  possess  the  most  extensive  commerce,  and  therefore  they 
are  the  most  interested  in  any  e^^tension  of  the  field  of  commercial 
activity.  Great  Britain,  howeveV,  is  alsa  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing country  in  the  world,  and  the  opening  of  a  continent,  abound* 
ing  in  all  sorts  of  raw  produce,  to  her  manufacturing  industry, 
gives  her  a  much  deeper  interest  \n  the  issue  than  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  manufacturers  will  long  be  unable  to  stand  in 
competition  with  the  British. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  not  blind  to  the  advan- 
tages which  the  independence  of  South  America  will  ensure  to 
them.    They  allow  tnat  the  chief  benefit  will  be  derived  by 
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Britain ;  but  they  thmk  that  the  riiare  which  wiU  remain  to  them 
will  be  far  from  inconsiderable.  We  are  not  to  ^x^onder  then  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States^  independently  of  all  sympadiy 
which  a  people  engaged  in  a  struggle  similar  to  their  own,  should 
take  a  warm  interest  in  the  contest.  Froni  their  proximity  to  the 
countries  which  are  the  theatre  of  hostilitiesi  tljiey  have  many 
opportunities  of  obtaining  information  with  respect  to  the  situation 
and  prospects  of  the  contending  parties,  that  are  denied  to  us.  The 
Judgment  therefore  which  that  people  (who  are  generally  allowed 
to  be  no  less  alive  to  their  interest,  than  good  judges  ot  the  best 
means  of  advancing  it)  form  on  a  question  like  that  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  ought  deservedly  to  have  great  weight  in  this 
country. 

The  following  pamphlet  is  the  production  of  an  American^  and 
is  understood  to  speak  the  sentiments,  not  merely  of  the  people  of 
America  in  general,  but  also  of  the  American  government.    The^ 
author  of  it  is  a  Mr.  Brackenridge,  the  son  of  the  late  Judge 
Brackenridge,  an  individual  of  considerable  consequence  in  America. 
Mr.  Brackenridge  is  now  employed  by  the  American  government^ 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary  in  the  commission  recently  appointed 
to  proceed  to  South  America  in  the  Congress  frigate.    This  pam- 
phlet must  therefore  be  viewed  as  in  some  degree  official ;  for  the 
American  government  would  never  have  selected  to  the  important 
oSkte  of  secretary  to  this  conmiission,  a  man  who  had  espoused 
so  warmly  the  cause  of  the  South  Americans,  if  his  sentiments  had 
not  been  shared  by  themselves.    Though  the  name  of  the  author 
is  not  affixed  to  me  American  edition,  yet  in  the  severkl  news- 
papers of  that  country,  he  is  alluded  to  without  any  reserve ;  and 
we  think  it  but  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  publication,  and  tht 
intention  which  gave  rise  to  it,  that  the  friends  of  this  cause  should 
know  the  person  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  it. 

f'eb.  6,  1818. 


To 


JAMES  MONROE, 


FUESISEMT  <5F  TiTE  tJNiTED  STATES. 


The  tdiscoverjrof  Ai^rica^  the  ^epararion  of  the  British  colonies, 
a^ifl  me  present  stmggie  for  iadependence  in  «i»e  colonies  of  j^ain, 
are  three  of  the  jnost  interesting  occurrences  of  the  last  thousand 
years'*     Colttmbus,  ia  seardi  of  a  passage  which  -wowM  change  the 
tract  of  «asteni  commerce,  discovered  a  new  worid,  possessir^ 
greater  riches  than  ^  Eaet,  and  capabk  of  sustaining  a  pop«latio« 
pearly  e^ual  to  all  die  rest  of  the  ^obe.     Although  disappoii>ted 
in  one  object,  he  succeeded  in  cpening  sources  of  wealth  to  Europe 
which  have  changed  its  condition  for  the  better  in  every  d^rt- 
m&at  of  life.     The  discovery  of  America  enaWed  Europe  to  reach   ' 
a  pouit  of  improvement,  whkh  she  could   not  otherwise  have 
aixived  at  for  centuries,  if  at  all.    Those  who  followed  Columbia, 
Wji  little  or  no  scruple,  appropriated  to  themeelves  whatever  was 
found  in  the  discovered  countries,  peaceably  in  «on>e  cases,  but  in 
most  instances,  by  violencJe   and  cruelty.     The   inhabitants  of 
America,  in  soihe  districts  numerous  and  far  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion, were  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  with  little  more  respect  than 
the  wild    beasts  of  the  forest.     They  were  destroyed  without 
"Tf"^?'  ^f**"  possessions  were  seized,  without  compunction,  and 
all  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  were  violated  without 
remorse.     The  superior  skill  of  the  Europeans  in  the  arts,  derived 
from  the  use  of  letters,  which  preserves  the  discoveries  of  the 
ingenious,  and  enables  the  human  mind  to  advance  towards  perfec- 
tion, necessarily  placed  the  unfortunate  Americans  in  the  power 
of  their  invaders.     The  first  discovery  of  America,  and  the  subse- 
quent encroachments,  were  alike  the  acts  of  enterprising  indivi- 
duals, although  their  respective  sovereigns  were  careful  to  come  in 
for  the  lion's  share.    As  to  those  portions  of  the  country  where 
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vsstTOgions  lay  wa<t«^  (fdr  the  >po'sse»9ion  k'6  hanfting  gfofmnds^y  a 
few  wandering  tribte  cottld  •scavce^f  be  constdered^  appropriitifitsa 
of  tbe  90fl,)  the  laws  of  God  ^nd  iftstttire  might  msctfy  otiier  mem- 
bers of  tbe  buimm  family  in  takM^  'a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
common  inheritance  for  their  siA^mtence.  This  was  the  case  over 
'  nearly  all  the  covnity  now  possessed  l^y.us^  Who,  as  the  ferst  of 
tiie  colowes  in  forming  an  independent  government)  have  become 
|>ec«liariy  entMed  to  tbe  appellation  of  Americans.  Our  eon- 
quests  Were  principally  over  the  "asperities  of  the  dimate  and  the 
earth  >;  the  a«e  arid  the  plough  were  the  weapons  with  whkSi 
they  Were  effected,  ff  the  natives  hav^e  been  sufferers,  we  are  not 
to  blame ;  theliunter  cannot  ^bsist  by  the  side  of  the  cultivator; 
the  wild  animals,  whic}i  -con^tute  his  support)  fly  the  fixed  habit- 
aticus  of  man.  As  in  the -natural  progressive  stages  of  society,  so 
in  relative  ^sition  or  vicinity,  there  must  be  a  Separation  between 
these  two  states  ef  'human  existence.  The  hunter  and  the  cuM- 
ratorcoold  net  be  ndghbons;  the  himteT,  dierefore,  retired,  and 
our  sSettlements  advanced. 

In  other  parrs  of  the  continent  the  inhabitants  were  not  always 
found  in  the  banter's  state.  Although  not  possessed  of  letted, 
they  were  as  far  advanced  as  men  cttn  be  Without  them.  They  had 
made  no  inconsiderabte  progress  in  the  arts ;  they  had  their  fiked 
seats  or  cities,  vying  in  population  with  those  of  Europe  or  Asi&, 
their  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  a  high  state  of  improvement,  and 
•they  had  lesrrned,  unfortunately  for  them,  to  bestow  a  factitious 
value  upon  those  metals  which,  in  the  old  world,-  were  regarded  as 
.  the  representatives  of  Wealth,  and  used  as  the  medium  of  com- 
merce. Such  was  the  situation  .of  Mexico,  of  Peru,  and  parts  of 
Chili. — These  unhappy  people  were  assailed  by  the  Spaniards  with 
barbarous  cupidity,  -and  every  species  of  violence  and  injustice 
practised  upon  them.  This,  it  is  true,  was  the  work  of  a  few 
audacious  and  lawless  ^petsons;  but  it  met  the  approbation  of  the 
sovereign,  who  came  in  when  all  was  quieted  for  the  larger  share 
of  tlie  spoil.  The  sovereign  toolc  possession  of  these  countries  by 
the  RIGHT  OF  coN<iU'EST5  and  even  after  the  enterprising  and 
industrious  of  his  own  subjects  had  formed  settlements  and  built 
cities,  the  privileges  of  conquest  Were  never  abandoned.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  that  the  discovery,  settlement,  and  conquest 
of  America,  was  the  work  of  private  enterprise,  but  the  advan- 
tages have  been  reaped  by  the  different  sovereigns.  From  the  firit 
discovery  until  the  present  day,  they  had  but  one  thing  in  view — 
•to  draw  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  the  colonies,  witholit 
regard  to  their  prosperity.  The  colonies  have  turnished  vast  sutt^s 
to  be  spent  abroad,  or  rather  squandered  in  wars  and  in  the  extra- 
vagance of  courts.     Th^ir  advancement,  further  than  this  object 
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was  answered}  was  regarded  with  indifference}  the  misery  and 
wtetchednesS  of  the  colonies  wou]d  have  been  preferred  to  their 
prosperityi  if  this  would  have  produced  the  greatest  supply.   They 

.  were  in  fact  regarded  as  mere  appendages,  very  useful  and  con- 
venient,  but  forming  no  part  of  the  state. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  different  European  states  toward)  the 
colonies,  received  a  tinge  from  their  peculiar  characters,  unavoid- 
ably influenced  by  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  colony  itself 

.keeping  always  in  view  the  sole  advantage  of  the  European 
sovereignty,  no  matter  how  disagreeable  or  distressing  it  niight  be 
to  the  colonies.  The  Spaniards,  for  instance,  found  some  districts 
abundant  in  the  precious  metals ;  here  every  pursuit  was  discou- 
raged, and  even  forbidden,  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  mines.     Here  neither  agriculture,  manufactures, 

;  commerce,  nor  even  considerable  population  was  of  much  import- 
knee  ;  hence  the  mine  districts  have  generally  been  condemned  to 
barrenness,  more  by  the  policy  of  the  sovereign  than  by  nature, 
while  the  inhabitants  have  been  the  poorest  on  the  continent. 
Nature  has  established  no  such  law,  as  that  because  we  reside  in 
countries  abounding  in  the  precious  metals,  we  must  therefore 
want  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  If  permitted  lo  avail 
ourselves  of  these  advantages,  we  should  prosper  even  if  the  soil 
were  barren,  by  exchanging  for  things  more  necessary.  But 
regarding  solely  the  Spanish  interests,  these  districts  have  been 
condemned  to  barrenness  and  poverty;  they  have  been  closed  like 
caverns  where  the  light  of  day  is  not  seen.  These  riches  must 
be  transported  abroad  to  gratify  the  idle  debauchery  of  a  court, 
and  unintentionally  to  benefit  the  unshackled  industry  of.  neigh- 
boring nations*    This  vile  and  oppressive  monopoly  appeared  in 

'  every  thing ;  when  the  colonies  could  procure  what  was  barely 
sufficient  to  exchange  for  the  commodities  which  the  crown  per- 

.  mitted  to  be  furnished  them  by  those  of  her  own  subjects,  or  even 
the  subjects  of  other  nations  to  whom  she  sold  this  privilege,  all 
further  advancement  was  deemed  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
checked,  lest  they  might  cease  to  want  those,  articles,  mostly  of 
the  first  necessity,  which  the  crown  was  desirous  of  supplying. 
Agriculture  in  some  districts  was  permitted  to  grow  to*  a  certain 
extent;    manufactures   were  everywhere  forbidden;    the   native 

.  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  was  entirely  repressed ;  no  com-> 
merce  was  permitted  but  through  the  mother-country^  and  for  her 
benefit.  This  is  the  reason  why  countries  which  have  been  settled 
so  many  hundred  years,  are  still  so  thinly  populated.  Some  con- 
jecture may  be  lormed  of  the  state  in  which  South  America 

.  might  have  been  at  this  moment,  from  the  prpgress  we  have  matde 
since  our  shackles  were  thit>wn  off.    Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  in 
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Sointh  America,  have  increased  without  number,  while  the  human 
race,  compared  with  this  country,  has  scarcely  made  any  percepti- 
ble progress.  But  small  portions  of  the  Spanish  colonies  have 
been  cursed,  or  bless^  (just  as  one  may  choose  to  consider  it) 
with  mines.  The.  inhabitants  in  general  gain  their  living  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  preparation  of  articles  of  commerce  \ 
they  are  cultivators  and  shepherds,  but  chiefly  the  first  \  for  where 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  set  their  own  prices  on  their  commodi- 
tieS)  but  were  compelled  to  accept  what  the  monopolists  chose  to 
give,  and  to  pay  for  European  merchandise  whatever  the  vender 
chose  to  ask,  all  agricultural  industry,  further  than  was  necessaty 
for  a  subsistence,  was  necessarily  repressed.  To  countries  on 
which  nature  has  showered  her  choicest  gifts,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  diousands  of  European  Spaniards  should  be  enticed;  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  population  without  some  check  would 
rapidly  increase.  Spain  would  easily  discover  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  hold  out  encouragement  to  emigration ;  she  could,  there- 
fore, without  fear  of  crippling  the  colonies,  impose  such  burthens 
as  would  at  the  same  time  retard  their  progress,  and  procure  a 
present  profit.  These  burthens  were  of  course  to  be  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  colonies.  Possibly  this  might  have  been 
practised  with  a  foresight  of  the  future  strength  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  fear  of  their  revolt  \  but  most  probably  it  proceeded  from, 
the  insatiate  avarice  which  instigated  her  to  squeeze  from  the 
colonies  the  utmost  they  were  capable  of  yielding.  Jealousy, 
which  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  characteristic  of  the 
Spaniard,  may  have  bad  some  share  in  imposing  the  restrictions 
and  establishing  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  has 
converted  the  country  of  the  Spanish  colonist  into  a  prison, 
guarded  with  as  much  vigilance  as  the  seraglio  of  an  eastern 
despot ;  but  again,  selfish  cupi4ity  is  the  ruling  passion — foreigners 
have  been  excluded  from  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  for  the 
same  reason  that  every  species  of  industry  and  enterprise  on  their 
part  was  forbidden,  wherever  there  existed  a  chance  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  to  sell  a  privilege,  or  turn  pedlar  itself,  and  supply 
the  subject  at  the  most  extortional  prices.  We  shall  be  asked  of 
what  use  wquld  colonies  be  without  these  advantages  ?  I  ask  in 
turn,  what  men,  possessed  of  sufficient  strength^  would  submit  to 
be  colonists  on  such  terms  ?  The  history  of  all  colonies,  whether 
Carthaginian,  Phenician,  Gr^^cian,  or  Roman,  down  to  those  of 
modern  times,  amply  prove  that  resistance  to  these  impositions  has 
been  uniform ;  and  its  cause  may  be  therefore  traced  to  the  instinct 
of  our  nature,  which  urges  us  to  oppose,  as  far  as  our  strength 
will  permit,  the  authority  of  usurped  power  and  the  exactions  of 
injusdce.    No  reasoning,  but  that  which  justifies  the  retaining  si 
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shre^Kza  justify  the  facing  of  ^e  colonies  on  a  diffmnt  footing 
from  other  portions  <)f  the  empire.  It  is  notaviprising  tfaaC^iefirii- 
tish  colonies,  so  much  later  in  the»r  establishment,  and  in  a  soil 
and  climate  so  inferior<,  should  have  so  far  outstripped  those  tif 
Spain, 

The  British  colonies  were  established  under  more  happy  aus^ 
pices.  The  spirit  of  liberty  had  been  fostered  by  several  mportaat 
occurrences.  The  human  mind  had  been  tmchained  by  the  refor*' 
mation  j  and  the  frequent  resistance  to  the  exertion  of  abioltttc 
power  in  the  sovereign,  had  produced  such  an  acknowledgment 
of  many  of  the  essei\tial  rights  of  man,  in  such  a  permanent  fbrm» 
ds  to  be  easily  appealed  to.  Numerous  safeguards  of  liberty  had 
heen  established.  The  colonists  carried  w:kh  them  the  seeds  of 
liberty,  which  they  transplanted  in  a  more  congenial  so^,  where 
they  could  grow  ^p  without  being  overshadowed  by  kings  and  no^ 
bles.  The  colonists  were  the  freest  of  the  free.  The  habit  6f  re* 
ducing  rights  to  a  permanent  and  tangible  record,  had  given  rise  to 
the  vanous  charters  under  which  the  different  colonies  were  es^ 
tablished.  They  were  permitted  to  overcome  the  first  diffictrkies^ 
inseparable  from  their  situation,  with  little  or  no  assistance ;  the 
Indian  nations  who  opposed  their  settlements,  were  snbdued  ;  the 
lands  were  cultivated,  and  cities  began  to  rise  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  colonial  trade  in  a  short  time,  gave  emf^loymedt  to 
thousands  of  Englishmen,  and  a  valuable  market  was  soon  Ofsened 
for  British  manufactures.  Here,  with  little  or  no  expense  to  £ng^ 
land,  a  vast  treasure  of  wealth  was  displayed  to  her  enterprise  and 
industry.  The  colonies  increased  ra^pKlly  in  consequence  of  theit 
partaking  of  the  freedom  which  was  in  son^  measure  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  these  advantages 
on  the  part  of  Britain  were  abused  ;  the  colonists,  were  disgusted 
withvth^  dispositions  manifested  by  her,  to  consult  only  her  owti 
miomentary  interests  \  and  they  were  continually  insulted  by  the 
insolence  of  the  court  favorites  sent,  over  to  enrich  themselves  at 
their  expense :  this,  in  countries  where  there  was  no  distinction  of 
ranks  in  society,  where  the  pretensions  of  birth  were  but  little 
known,  where  there  was  no  gentry  entitled  by  hereditaiy  right  to 
admiration  and  worship,  constituted  in  a  word  the  proper  elements 
of  republicanism. — Fortunately  for  the  colonies,  Great  Britain  had 
delayed  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  until  they  had  begun  to  feel 
their  strength.  Two  millions  of  freemen,  after  a  long  and  ardnoui 
struggle  against  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  old  worlds 
was  at  last  acknowledged  an  independent  nation.  Qur  populaHon^ 
our  wealt|;i,  our  strength,  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  unexampled* 
We  have  become  ten  times  more  valuable  even  ito  that  nation  which 
endeavoured  to  €ham  us  downi  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  which  her 
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Soilj  hm  practised  to  txoke  cur  enfnity  \  io  the  whole  w»M  tnronr 
becoming  each  day  more  vsefidj  and  even  necessary, 

J£ouT  independence  0ras  an  vvent  of '8uch  magnibtde,  so  univer- 
ssdly  intefesling,  how  important  must  the   independence  of  4he 
YR^ole  <:ontkiefft — ^the  whole  of  the  new  world  appear !  In  us  llie 
.  birth  of  a  nation  was  hailed,  hy  the  rest  of  mankind,  with  enfebnst^ 
astic  joy;    we  are  now  about  to  behold  the  birth  of  empireab 
Eighteen  millions  of  bouIs  are  now  struggling  to  be  free  ;  unable  to 
act  conjointly,  yet  all  concurring  in  their  efforts  to  shake  off  the 
European  yoke.— We  behold  the  inhabitaints  of  regions^  which  for 
centunes  have  furnished  wealth  to  stimulate  the  indfuslTy  not  drfy 
of  Europe  and  America,  but  even  of  Asia,  about  to  take  thrir 
znighty  destinies  into  their  own  bands-^about  to  give  a  fuH  devel^ 
opement.  <k>  their  resources*— to  establish  governments,'  and  most 
j»obably  on  the  best  and  wisest  models**^o  (arm  a  chain  of  confe- 
deracies, uAited  by  a  thousand  communities,  not  of  family^  buttif 
wise  and  useful  intercourse ;  in  fine,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
most  splendid  revolution  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  on  tiie  earth. 
weighty  must  be  the  revolution  which  will  be  effected  by  noariy 
Judf  the  habitable  world,  when  suffered  without  restraint  to  unfbM 
its  resources  and  augment  its  population.     Nations  are  ho  more 
formed  for  solitary  existence  than  meri ;  it  is  the  continued  inter- 
course and  commerce  wkh  different  countries  which  civilises  man- 
kind, and  lays  open  the  career  of  enterprise  and  industry.     VThat 
nation  is  there  that  could  be  blotted  out  from  the  map  without  in- 
jury to  all  that  should  remain  ?  This  intercourse  gave  bread  to 
thousands,  nay,  gave  life  to  tliousand^  who  would  never  have  been 
called  into   existence.     How  interesting  then  to  all  nations  ^the 
hicSi  of  the  American  Empires,  whose  commerce  will  soon  add 
incalculably  to  the  fund  upon  which  the  industry  of  the  world  may 
draw  !  A  scene  m<Hre  magnificent  never  <<  burst  on  the  eye  of  phh- 
losophy.''    Past  events  have  sufficiently  proved,  that  under  the 
gov^nmfeitft  of  Spain  this  great  work  can  never  be  accomplished ; 
like  a  decref^t  and  worthless  hag,  she  has  been  an  incubus  on 
&>uth  America.    With  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  Europci  if 
deprived  of  the  colonies  and  compelled  merely  to  use  those  advati- 
ages  in  her  future  intercourse  with  them  in  the  way    Great  Bri- 
.tain  has  done  with  the  United  States,  she  may  yet  be  regenerated, 
.aod  become  more  wealthy  and  respectable  than  she  would  be  with 
/all  die  gold  and  silver  ^f  America,  bestowed  upon  her  idleness  and 
.sloth.     The  discovery  of  America  has  already  produced  wonderful 
fitkcts ;  but  when  we  compare  these  efiects  with  what  must  ulti- 
mately take  place,  they  seem  but  as  the  first  dawn  of  a  gioridus 
•day.     No  one  can  contemplate  the  future  state  of  America  with- 
out having  his  mind  filled  with  the  most  magnificent  ideas  and  the 
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most, sublime  anticipations.    Hitherto  it   ha«  been   a  discovery 
I6cked  up.  * 

The  separation  of  the  American  colonies  has  been  regarded  bjr 
men  of  foresight  as  an  event  that  in  the  course  of  time  would  hap- 
pen, in  spite  of  evef y  precaution  to  prevent  it.     There  is  nothing 
more  natural  than  to  suppose,  that  when  the  vast  tracts  of  country 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  should  attain  a  population  proportioned 
to  their  extent,  this  must  so  far  surpass  that  of  the  colonising  state, 
that  this  last  would  become  the  mere  satellite.    The  colonies  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  remain  the  subordinate  and  inferior,  when  the 
old  state  had  fallen  into  comparative  insignificance.    Suppose  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  removed  to  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles 
from  Spain  shoul4  be  found  in  a  colonial  subjection  to  this  power. 
The  very  suggestion  of  the  idea  exhibits  its  absurdity.     When 
James  I.  united  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England,  some 
expressed  an  apprehension  that  England  would  become  a  province ; 
the  very  reverse  of  which  was  the  natural  consequence.     In  poli- 
tics, as  in  astronomy,  it  is  a  law  of  Nature  that  the  smaller  bodies 
revolve  around  the  larger.    The  moment  the  colony  exceeded  the 
ancient  state  in  numbers,  and  at  th^  same  time  was  not  greatly  in- 
ferior in  spirit  and  intelligence,  the  ancient  state  must  necessarily 
take  the  place  before  occupied  by  the  colony,  or  a  separation  ensue. 
There  is  another  reason  for  this  tendency  to  separation  : — the 
colony  and  the  ancient  state  must  in  time  become  distinct  nations  \ 
the  difference  of  character  and  occupations,  arising  from  the  diifFer- 
ence  of  climate  and  from  the  nature  of  the  countries  which  they 
occupy ;  considerable  changes  in  the  language  and  manners  in 
both,  owing  to  the  want  of  frequent  intercourse,  would  soon  pro- 
duce essential  distinctions.     Added  to  this,  the  offensive  arrogance 
of  the  European,  who  fancies  himself  a  superior  being,  as  coming 
immediately  from  the  original  and  purer  fountain  of  the  race,  look- 
ing down  with  contempt  and  despising  the  degenerate  natives,  who, 
in  turn,  would  naturally  feel  indignation  at  the  self-sufficiency  and 
insolence  of  the  stranger.    Of  this  we  had  no  little  experience  in 
our  own  country  \  before  the  revolutionary  war,  every  Englishman 
thought  himsen  entitled  to  allegiance  from  every  American,  and 
the  natural  deviation  from  English  manners  was  considered  a  proof 
of  degeneracy.     This  very  readily  accounts  for  much  of  that  un- 
friendly feeling  which  has  existed  between  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, and  which  to  superficial  observers  appears  unnatural.     If  the 
mete  circumstance  of  living  in  a  distant  country,  and  adopting  dif- 
ferent habits,  will  in  a  few  years  bring  about  so  great  a  diversity, 
this  must  be  still  greater  where  there  is  an  actual  difference  oJF  race, 
in  the  United  States^  we  have  numbers  from  all  the  difierent  nations 
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of  Europe  %  in  South  America,  it  is, true,  the  cbloniits  were  more 
generally  from  the  colonising  state ;  but  the  difference  was  more 
than   made  up  by,  the  numbers  of  the  civilised  Indians,  who  still 
formed  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  many  parts  \  and 
these  in  time  became  intermixed  with  the  European  Spaniards  and 
their  descendants,  thus  forming  a  distinct  people.    The  natives  of 
the  country  could  without  difficulty  intermingle,  and  have  common 
feelings  with  these  their  countrymen  ;  while  the  Europeans,  who 
could  not  form  any  great  proportipn  of  the  whole,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  strangers,  as  foreigners,  at  least,  until  they  had  been  long 
settled  in  the  colony ;  had  families,  and  had  become  identified  or . 
amalgamated  in   the  mass.    The  more  the  colony  increased  its 
numbers,  and  the  longer  it  continued  a  colony,  the  farther  would  it 
he  removed,  in  point  of  feeling,  from  the  ancient  state  \  the  weaker 
therefore,  the  ties  to.  that  state,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  re- 
taining it  in  subjection.    When  the  habit,  thecharm,  or  magic,  of 
4ependence  was  once  broken,  the  ancient  state  would  be  regarded 
i{i  the  same .  light  as  any  other  foreign  power,  and  its  attempts  to 
bring  back  the  colonies  to  subjection, considered  in  the  same  light 
as  the  invasion  of  any  other  enemy.    Hence  it  is,  that  the  natives  of 
Islorth  and  South  America  have  become  jpo/r/o^s,  defenders  of  their 
native  soil^  while^pain  is  acting  the  part  of  an  invader,  and  amuses 
herself  with  the  belief  that  she  is  endeavouring  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection of  .a  neighboring  province,  in  which  there  still  remains  the 
latent  feelings  of  affection,  like  tliose  of  a  disobedient  child  toward 
its  parent.     Spain  is  not  engaged  in  reducing  the  revolt  of.  Valen- , 
cia  or  Catalonia,  but  she  is  carrjfing  on  a  «^r  against  a  distant  na^ 
tipn,  or  nations^  pdth  th^  greatest  possiSle  disadvantage*    Nothing 
can  exceed  the  folly  of  such  an  attempt.     For  even  if  she  should 
bje  successful  for  the  present,  can  she  produce  a  change  in  their 
minds  i  She  might  as  well  think  of  making  war  on  the  elements. 
The  time  is  not  very  distant,  when  in  the  course  qf  nature  they 
nkuU  be  independents 

It  b  very  evident  that  the  Spani^.colonies  had  long  ago  become 
a.. very  different  p^ple  from  the  European  Spaniards ;  and  as  th^ 
natural  consequence,  mutual  dislikes  and  jealousies  would  be  cber«* 
i$hed.  They  must  have  long  since  felt  that  they  were  a  people 
held  in  s.ubjection.  They  could  naturally  ask,  <<  how  long  (loes 
Spain  mean  to  consider  us  as  appendages  to  her  monarchy,  as  s^yes 
fastened  to  the  wheels  of  her  cliariot  to  swell  her  vanity  and  pomp  ? 
i^re  we  to  be.  colonies  forever?  Must  we  renounce  sjl  hope  of 
bj^ing  able  to  claim  soix^  of  the  honors  of  pur  beloved  i;iative  soil-^ 
of  .being  permitted  ta  improve  ai?d  ornament- the  birth  place.of  our 
sipcestors,  our  own  homes,,  the  only  country  which  possesses  oi^r 
aQections,  the  residence  of  our  friends  and  relations  ?  Are  we  to  bei 
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restricted  in  all  our  enterprises  by  strangersi  who  come  to  us  as  if 
^ere  from  another  planet,  who  have  no  ties  amongst  us,  and  are 
indifferent  to  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  our  country? 
Shall  we  tamely  submit  to  these  task-masters  who  will  not  pennit 
us  to  use  what  is  our  own,  and  who  carry  away  the  fruits  of  our 
industry  we  know  not  whither  ?"  The  only  answer  that  could  be 
made  by  the  oppressor,  would  be  short  and  simple,  "I  have  the 
power.**  This  is  denied.  The  madness,  the  pride,  the  obstinacy 
of  Spain,  is  not  yet  satisfied,  but  the  world  is  satis/kdr—that  apeo^ 
fie  ivko  can  defend  themselves  Jbr  ten  years,  will  be  able  to  defend; 
themselves  for  ever* 

The  policy  of  Spain  necessarily  tended  to  create  and  to  increase 
tins  deep-rooted  enmity.     Its  government  would  soon  be  considered 
as  an  odious  usurpation.     The  most  pleasing  subject  of  the  thoughts 
aiid  conversation  of  the  colonists,  would  be^— their  liberation  from 
this  political  bondage.     They  would  look  to  the  day  which  would 
bring  about  this  so  much  desired  event,  with  something  like  re- 
ligious devotion.    There  is  nothing  niore  natural  than  the  preval- 
ence of  such  wishes.     Even  in  ^ctensive  monarchies,  which  have 
the  advantage  of  contiguity,  or  which  have  but  slight  separations, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  ^11  by  their  own  weight.     In  Ci- 
cero^s  orations  against  Verres,  we  have  a  fine  picture  of  the  thousand 
impositions  to  which  thfe  remote  provinces  must  necessarily  besuly* ' 
Ject ;  the  vexations  practised  by  the  almost  irresponsible  viceroys, 
governors,  and  sub-agents,  sent  to  govern,  or  rather  rob,  are  widi- 
oitt  end.     Nothing  can  remedy  the  want  of  a  centre  of  power,  anr 
orijginal  fountain  of  authority  of  their  own.  A  country  thus  sepantedy ' 
wtmout  a  government  of  its  own,  is  a  world  without  a  sun.     The 
distance  from  the  metropolis  renders  it  impossible  to  have  fceKngs 
in  common  with  it,  or  but  few.    No  empire,  therefore,  of  extent 
sive  territory,  and  partiGularly  when  separated  by  oceans,  can  be  of 
l<lfig  dt»ratfon^  unless  divided  into  separate  states,  each  possessin^^ 
its  own  centre  of  power,  to  which  the  sympathy,  passions,  and4n>» 
tevests  of  the  people  are  attracted.     Besides  being  in  this  manner 
rofRovtd  from  the  metropolis,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
people  of  America-  to  have  this  community  of  feeling^  with-  tfce 
^t^eanSy  and  which  enabled  the  ifftported  govemovs  and  dign»- 
taries  to  practise  their  abuses  with  impunity,  they  were  separated^ 
ypf  an-oeean  of  a  thousand  leagues.     By  phcing^  the  Americans  at: 
such*  a  distance  from  Europe,  nature  seems-tel^veforbiddett^dieir 
becoming  dependencies^  plantations,  or  appendages  of  petty  Bb- 
ropean  states;    The  king  of  Brazils  acted  a  wiflje  part  in  transport** 
ing^iiscourtand  government  to  his-  American  possessions,  and  con«^ 
vefchig-  tlte  ancient  seat  of  empire  into  a  province ;  his  American" 
p9iiessioas^  had  grown'  too*  considerable  to  mumr^as  artfisdnct  co^ ' 
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len^fi }  and  atdiough  his  form  pf  government  is  not  such  as  we  should 
pranr  to  see  generalljr  preraii  in  America^  it  is  yet  much  better 
than  if  he  had  attempted  to  retain  them  in  the  colonial  state.  He 
must)  however,  hasten  to  identify  his  interests  with  those  of 
America — ^he  must  cease  to  be  European — he  must  escape  from 
the  trammels  of  European  politics,  or  he  will  find  his  position  an 
uneasy  one.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  breach  between  him  and 
Spain  still  further  widened,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  healthy 
rejection  of  the  interference  of  the  allies  in  the  afiairs  of  America. 
The  royal  family  of  Spain  would  have  acted  wisely  for  its  own  in- 
terests in  transporting  itself  to  Meicico ;  and  even  George  the  Third 
might  have  retained  his  American,  colonies,  and  by  this  time  have 
been  master  of  the  new  world,  had  he  transferred  his  crown  from 
the  udaad  of  Great  Britain  to  the  American  contitient. 

Sfoitk  has  been  well  aware  of  this  disposition  or  tendency  to 
separation  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  and  to  establish  governments 
of  their  own.  She  knew  that  the  colonial  state  was  a  forced  one, 
and  too  unnatural  to  last  for  ever.  She  had  had,  everywhere, 
freqoent  indications  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people  which  she 
could  not  mistake.  They  were  gradually  becoming  ripe  for  a  sepa- 
rafioii)  in  spite  of  ^1  the  precautions  she  could  devise  to  retard 
thsS'  so  much  dreaded  state.  An  event,  however,  in  which  she 
took  some  share  (actuated  no- doubt  by  the  desire  of  being  freed 
from  her  ambitious  neighbors  the  English)  served,  contrary  to 
her-  expectations,  to  hasten  this  nyaturity.  This  was  the  success- 
ful emancipation  of  the  United  States.  To  avoid  one  evil  she  en- 
'  coucaged  another  even  more  pernicious.  Her  colonies  could  not 
behoM»  without  uneasiness,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
8eif*government  and  a  free  constitution  in  adjoining  colonies.  The 
in^nrtsoned  are  tonnented  by  the  desire  to  escape,  as  much  by  the 
naturaMove  of  liberty,  as  by  the  sight  of  others  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it»  The  precautions  of  Spain  for  the  preservation  of  her  colon- 
ies^ were  in^  consequence  increased;  and  their  dissatisfaction  in- 
cnmei-  in  the  same  proportion.  Ail  the  pains  which  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  liberal  principles  into  her  cobnies  were 
in  vaki;  the  importation  of  goods  may  be  prohibited,  but  thoughts 
watt  find  their  way  like  the  rays  of  light ;  it  is  as  vain  to  forhid  the 
tpfeaditig' of  knowledge  as  to-  forbid  the  sun  to  shine.  The  true 
prbwiples  of  liberty,  which  haVe  at  last  escaped  abroad,  can  never 
be*  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  secresy.  The  art  of  printing  will, 
incime^  effect  the  liberty  of  the  press  j  and  wherever  this  liberty 
pvevai)^  despotism  is  at  an  end.  These  principles  shook  Europe 
to-its-cefitre*}  and^  ahhougl^  restrained  at  length,  in  spme  measure 
thay^ani'StHt  sikndy  working  their  wanr.  They  found  their  way  at. 
lai^  10 die-more  tmtttral  cfime-  of  SouWeni.An^erica  ^  and  we  have 
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seen  that  in  America  these  principles  have  been  invariably  connec* 
ted  with  the  establishment  of  independence.  Formerly  a  revohUion 
indicated  little  more  than  a  change  qf  masters;  it  nam  means  the  estO'^ 
hUshment  of  free  government.  The  unexampled  prosperity  of 
the  United  StateSy  the  knowledge  of  which  could  not  be  concealed 
from  the  colonists,  furnished  the  aliment  to  keep  alive  the  fire  which 
had  been  thus  lighted  up-*their  triumph  over  all  their  enemies,  and 
their  conquest  over  all  their  difficulties,  at  last,  must  render  this  fire 
unextinguishable.  The  daring  enterprise  and  the  intelligence  of  our 
citizens,  who  continually  found  their  way  into  the  Spanish  colonies, 
in  spite  of  all  the  guards  which  the  most  watchful  Jealousy  could 
establish,  contributed  not  a  little  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  colonists. 
For  twenty-five  years  before  the  revolutions  of  South  America 
took  place,  there  was  a  slow  but  progressive  state  of  preparation 
for  this  momentous  occurrence.  It  is^  therefore,  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  separation  of  the  colonies  was  a  revolt  produced  by  an  unpre- 
meditated and  accidental  event— a  sudden  and  passing  storm  which 
wbuld  soon  be  over — it  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  consummatioa  of 
what  had  been  long  and  gradually  preparing,  hastened  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  but  not  occasioned  by  them. . 
'  There  is  nothing  which  tetids  so  much  to  check  the  sympathy 
we  should  be.  disposed  to  give  the  Southern  Americans,  in  their 
present  interesting  struggle,  as  the  prevailing  idea  that  they  are 
totally  unfit  for  self-government — a  character  which  we  bestow, 
without  discrimination,  on  all,  although  th«re  is  by  no  means  an 
uniformity  in  the  moral  state  of  the  different  colonies.  This  is  a 
topic  of  wnich  their  enemies  have  availed  themselves,  unfortunately, 
with  great  success.  They  are  represented  without  distinction  or 
discrimination,  as  in  a  state  of  extreme  ignorance  and  debasement 
(a  state,  by  the  by,  M'hich  ought  ^o  cover  the  Spaniard  with  shame) 
without  any  kina  of  information,  ^nd  without  morals  i  lazy,  incon« 
stant,  worthless,  and,  at  the  same  time,  violent,  jealous,  and 
ctuel ;  composed  of  heterogeneous  casts,  likely  to  be  split  into  fac-' 
tioQS.  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  to.  ex  terminate  each  other  like 
the' soldiers  of  Cadmus.  In  fact  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  re- 
present them  in  the  most  hateful  and  disgusting  colors,  and  there 
are  many  of  us  who  now  take  it  fot  granted  that  they  are  the  most 
despicable  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  for  a  moment  inquire  by 
whom  is  this  mdiscrimitiate  character  bestowed  ?  It  is  given  either 
by  their  bitterest  enemies  or  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
th^eih^  or  whose  opportunities  have  enabled  to  see  them  only  ^n  the 
most  unfavorable  light. — Persons*  who  have  nevei  seen  a  Southern 
American,  are  in  tne  habit  of  condemning  them  all  by  ^he  whole- 
sale, as  stupid j  depraved,  and  worthless.  Notwithstanding  ^his» 
if  Nire  consult  the  enlightfeiied  travellers  whp  .have  visited  thpse 
CountrieSi  we  shaU  find  that  they  concur  in  beaming  testimony  to 
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their  nktme  tnttlHgenca^  and  to  lliift  maiaAer  df  we^  kifermdl  ftnA 
weH  educated  people  thef  possess.  But  is  it  for  us  to  repeat  of 
believe  such  slanders  ?  We  •hould  tecoHect  the  character  which 
utftil'lateiy  >Kras  charitably  given  to  hs  throughout  Europe  ;  and.w^ 
should  hesitate  before  we  condemn  a  people  Whom  we  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  correctly  estimating.  Until  the  American  revo*^ 
ludon,  it  was  a  fashionable  opinion^  extremely  agreeable  to  Eiitoi 
pean  vanity,  that  man  degenerated  in  the  new  world,  and  if  not 
continually  renewed  by  European  intelligence,  would  be  in  dan|;ef 
of  losing  the  faculty  of  reason.  How  long  since  has  this  slaiMer 
been  refuted  ?  There  are  those  who  s»sert  it  even  now  ;  yet  thf 
enlightened,  who  knew  that  the  tr^e  dignity  of  human  character 
does  not  depend  upon  climate  or  soil,  but  on  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  government,  as  necessary  as  the  sun  and  air  to  plants^ 
foretold  what  we  should  be,  when  left  to  ourselves.  ^  Why  is  it, " 
asked  an  eloquent  orator,  <<  that  the  slave  looks  qiiietly  on  the  spot 
where  Leonidas  expired%^ .  The  nature  of  man  has  npt  changed^ 
but  Sparta  has  lost  the  government  which  her  liberty  could  not 
survive.''—- Man  is  everywhere  a  noble  and  lofty  being ;  and  if.  the 
burthen  which  bows  hkn  to  the  earth  be  taken  away,  if  the  ^tafvish 
bands  in  which  he  is  fastened  are  burst,  he  will  suddenly  rise  with 
ease  to  the  natural  standard  of  his  character.  Our  «neMes  in 
Europe  are  still  in  the  habit,  in  spite  of  the  proofs  we  have  given, 
both,  in  peace  and  war,  of  teprssenting  us  a^  degenerate,  at  least 
as  incapable  of  any  thing  great..  These  things  we  know  to  be  the 
slander  of  malevoktlce  and  envy,  repeated  by  ignorance  and  pre«^ 
jvdice ;  may  we  not  in  ct^rity  Sfuppose  ^t  all  we  have  beard  of 
the  Southern  An)ericam  is  not  true  f 

The  standing  topic  of  our  enemie!;  during  our  eventful  struggle 
for  independence,  was  our  supposed  incapacity  fdr  self^gotemment. 
They  represented  us  as  being,  in  general,  an  uninformed  people, 
oor  distance  from  the  metrop<^iA,  from  the  sun  of  knowledge, 
vendecing  it  impossible  for  us  to  know  any  thing,  and  therefore  m« 
eapaide  of  making  any  good  use  of  our  independence,  even  if  it 
w«re  possible  for  m  to  gain  it ;  they  said  we  were  restless  and  fac- 
tioma,  and  would  either  fall  into  a  ^Itate  of  horrible  anarchy^  oi* 
koBi  our  intestine  divi^idns  become  a  prey  to  the  ambition  cA  nn- 
litary  cMefs.  Nothing  of  all  this  happened,  or  was  likely  to  faap«> 
MB.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to 
mm  .opinions  without  data  or  experieik:e,  or  to  form  general  the- 
dries  from  a  few  isolated  facts.  It  is  a  source  of  a  tl^ousand  v^x- 
•tions  in  politics,  in  science,  in  morals,  amd  in  philosophy.  It  is 
tkii  iiigotry  of  opinion  which  forms  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  pro- 
gmas  ^f  the  human  mii^d.  The  ignorant  and  the  arrogant  will 
believe,  ikaS  n^btU  th€u  io  mt  knfftfi  i»  eMsti  does  not  eariH^ 
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l^e  character  of  the^SoM/^  iAiiV^ri€»A8(fi^9r(b€kM^^  tb«mv/to  be 
del^ciffnt jn  all.fi^ps^iiii^lnidSc^i^i^;  w4 JKpali vpti«9^  iMibeoaiise 
;>v|^,^w  tb«j^  J|ut(|be.caiiifiw9i<j|o,mNv.'  Itia  thiwt^hjit lilw  ddun 

^urope^n  tq  be^n.;Mifed^  mire— ;»^  *ii^ateiirf  Jgnptance  aiKi4  jnr- 

The  c^^^fif  Mrbiqh^iive  hmt^V  UPQniP^Bijr^tht^n  of  the  santh 
wpH^  4q  Inj  U9tice  to  |^e  i9Q$li  o^neW Uif^f 4  fki^W^c  tttdians.  That 
^aforfnation  is  ai .  geweral  among  ithe.m,af  ^]Dfi|i^;.Qiit:pfioplef  no 
<i^|]^I  pre^u^e,  iKi|l^r€itQnd|,y«ifli,have  in^  i«^*dftttQiipfQgr«aa3ince 
the  American  reyoliHw»^,.JUi:tfiia;q»estion  b^^^wvfer^.  .  Thnee 
gei^ations  of  free^peo.haMeiaici^^  j^iiaiC^  that.pei^^ 
undergone  80«ie  improv^f|\firtf)^X.WouldtWkr,'8MR^  be- 

g9ii,ottr  re$ista|KQ.tp  <5rfi^t  Brij^^r-by.whom'WjjSjilt  c^ried  on 
and  directed?  Ceiftainlyrby  (he  intelligent  part  of  .the  community^ 
Tffbo  moved  the  uninforni^  m^^iaddf^saing  tben^selvea  to  passions 
which  belong  to  n^ture>^o|!  to  ^education  alone>  then  inculcating 
ideals  which  had  not  before  0^gg«k$ted  themselves  to  those  whojire 
not  in  the  habit  of  reading  and  -thinking.  Compare  the.  state  of 
general  information  and  public  spirit  at  that  time  with  the  present^ 
and  it  will  be  found  th^t  ^he.  balance  wil|ibe[  as  n>uch  in  favor? of 
the  latter,  as  it  is  in  favor  of  the  present  stat<i  of .  our.  population, 
weaithi  and  public  improvements.  We  had  ipa^y  weU .  educated 
'  men,  especially  in  the  different  professions |.  we.  had  a  .nufnerous 
.  class  in  the  middle  walk  of  life,  that  is,  poc^si^sing  ^  i;n!oderate  ^»ne 
of  wealth,  and  with  sufficient  leisure  and  opportunity,  for  acquiring 
enough  of  information  to  understand  and  plage  a  prppc^r  v^lue  upon 
their  rights,  and  to  appreciate  the,  advantage  pf  a  s^p^rationfrom 
Oreat  Britain. .  Has  k  ever  been  pretended  ll^t  su(;h  a  population 
is  no  where jto  be  found  in  $outh  Ameriqaj^  1  am 'far  from,  pre^ 
tending  that  the  great  mass  of  its  pppulation  ifi^aswiell^ifepar^^riif 
purs  was;  but  let  it  be  repoUected  thyt  we  e^a:blishM :?A  oi^e^  not 
only  a  free  government,. but  the  freest  that  had  ever  been  known 
in  the  world.  It  does  not  follow  that  bec^u^e  the  Southern  Amu* 
ricans  cannot  establish  a  government  within  n^anv  .degree  as^ffee 
^  ours,  that  they  are  therefore  incapable  qF  ^t>y  tbjng  but  ab^c^)u^ 
despotism.  It  would  not  be  difl^ult  tp  ppve  that  U^re  ^fe^soyiiMt 
strong  features  of  i^es^blance  in  the.  souther,n  populatiQu.  tPrP^^ 
Qwn,  and  which  have  an  equal  tendency  to  qi|^iify  |the(i(>,  for  iff» 
government.  The  means  of  acquiring  .a$u^Qfce,;ffor;;ins|Ai^f^ 
wex«  si^fficient  tp  j^se  up  in  ,Qy^ry  .village^.^  ^trict,.^^^^iy^ 
efficiently  .at  eas^.jia  tbcirxir^uiQft^PijfS  tqb?Pawrq)Knv%ii#3^W* 
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.iii0re  locomotii^e  •  aiid  corM^entty  mdre  thM^tfur.  Ttieyiiiftl 
tbrir  profesMOQsl  men  a%  we  had*  who  were  n^t^ssarily  enlighteh^^ 
smd  were  attacked  to  the  soil  by  the  ties  of  birtl^  and  by  famfly 
Goanexions,  arid  yet  could  aspire  to  no  public  k^ces  or  liond^ 
TJie  native  piiesdiood  were,  with  hardly  ah  exception,  excluded 
irom  the  dignities  of  the  church,  which  were  usually  bestov^ed  on 
fofl^ijgners.  The  secular  priests,  so  bt  itatn  being  inimical'  to  the 
cause  of  independence,  have  been  its  most  active  supporters^atid 
what  is  more,  the  advocates  of  the  mdst  liberal  princ^les.  t'he 
fact  is,  that  these  native  priests,  who  are  the  sons  of  the  mo»t  re-^ 
spectabto  faimliea^  and,  in  most  instances,  have  little  more  in  real* 
itf  diM  the  name,  are  the  leaders  of  their  ai^itifes,  their  part^th 
officers,  and  eftgage  actively  in  disseminating  political  inf^Mk- 
■tion  among  th^  people.  These  n^n  have  in  fact  been  long  bi^b>r<- 
ing  over  the  emanctpation  of  their  country ;  and  many,  it  is  M^Bly 
probable,  have  been  induced  to  put  on  the  gown^  in  order  the  mifiSt 
effectuaHy  to  conceal  their  atudies.  I  have  been  acquainted  wiUi 
several  gentlemen,  who  informed  n^  thaf  long  before  the  pr^ht 
struggle  in  South  America,  they  had  been  sur]Mrised  at  the  lib^I 
sentUhentft  of  this  class,  and. at  the  extraordinary  avidity  with  \f(^ti 
they  gathered  up  every  thing  which  related  to  our  country.  "   *^' 

Ahbo^h  incredible  pains  were  taken  by  the  Spanish'  goi^fHu> 
mem  to  shut  out  from  the  colonies  all  information,  all  kn6\^l^ge 
of  a  liberal  kind,  and  notwithstanding  also  all  book^  were'^^p)^- 
scribed' whose  possible  tendency  might  beto  disclose  to  the  6oufh- 
ern  Americans  the  important  secret  that  they  Hjoere  men^  yet  it' iiKs 
utterly  imposstUi^'toeitelude  every  kind  of  learning:  ^ome  bram^es 
were  ev«n  encouraged  in  order  to  divert  the  attentibn  from  more 
dangerous  studies ;  they  had  their  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learn* 
ing  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  as  weU  as  sdiools  for  teaching 
the  ficut' elements;  while  the  sons  of  many  of  the- more  wealthy,  as 
wa4  the  case  in  our-owti  country,  were  sent  abroad.  In  a  phiioso* 
fbieai'^ohit  of  i4ew,  there  is  nothing  §o  vain  as  this^  attempt  to 
fiM«e  f*e  thoiftghts  into  a  particular  channel  like  a  <^tfebm  of  ^^ater^ 
'Oie  reading  of  any  book  can  do  little  more  than  set  the  mind  in 
motion i  and  wheh  v^e  ortce begin  tothink,  %ho  but  the  Dimity 
can  set  boufldato  our  thoughts  ?  The-onere  reading  of  an  %diet 
idibidding  a  book  to  be  read,  m%ht  give  rise  to  a  train  of  thought 
Infinitely  more  dangeroUs  iJban  the  book  itself.  ■  .  .    » 

In  Southern  America,  as  well  as  in  the  North,  subsistence  was 
iiiily  obtained  ;f  and  from  .the  thinness  of  the  population,  men  were 
#0tlli  much  more  than  in  the  thickly  settled,  starving  countries  of 
^tii€fe. .  VRtttt  was  little  or  no- hereditary  nobility  to  look,  down 
tf^iSliPfliemj'^nd  habituate  thein  to  (eel  an  thferiority ;  anch  nobility 
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at  wert  in  the  country  (sprigs  from  old  vomtn  Spanish  stocks) 

were  regarded  as'  ekotics,t>ddiy adapted  «d  tHc<  dtiMMS^akM  aoU;  ^  -An 
genera!,  each  one  M(fa3'thefilbrfcatdr6f  l/^'^ytmf&hntiw  '^Jie  dnl^r 
Teal  distinction  of  rank  was 'that  of  su^ricT' ^H^^tftk^'tsififls^^aor 
office;' the  exotic  noblilcy,  whd  ^kspinid  to  somnetlMng  Knvrt^ti^iMre 
no  better  than  stratigefs,  often  bontemf)tiUd  hi  tbemsclves^and 
secretly  despised  tfM  (Classes  of  the  ftatifes.  T  ^A^inot'  s^'ifttnt 
i  risk  much  in  boldly  asserting j  that  our  southern  ^btethren;  ^ken 
collectively^  Were  better  'fitted  for  iib^ttf  (Si*$t«tr)aiid'«icepted) 
than  any  part  of  Europi?.  The  ^^hepherds  of  ^ AniiEfriea  an-  a  U<M, 
vigorous,  manly  race  of  men,  atid  ftota  thit  tery  Mtwre^of  .<ilieir 
employments,  serious  and  a>nteifnplative«  Wh^- tbo'  Euiopean 
Spaniards  were  sinking  into  inddletice,  and'  kystng ^iIm  natiiy  spprit 
of  independence  whi^h  formerly  phced  them  jjj^e  aft  theit  neigh- 
bors, and  which  would  stUt 'show  itself  undei*  a  different  govern- 
ment, that  spirit  w^s  cherished  dnd  toproring  in  the*colomes^  and 
all  that  is  now  wanting,  is  -to  direct  it  to  a  noble -pa rpose*  Hie 
agricultural  part  of  the  po;^ulation  was  mOre  fi«e,  and  pin^A  a 
more  easy  subsistence  th^  theiir, European  bl<ethren;  it  was  imt<in 
the  power  of  Spaih  td  pi:^vent  this.  The  merchants  and  mecha^ 
nics  of  towns,  in  like  manner,  froin  the  gre^iter  <  facility  o£  IMsg^ 
had  more  time  for  rejection  th^n  persons  in  the  same  class-ixi/C^im^ 
tries  which  are  crowded.  It  (s  itr  the  nature  of  things,  that  there 
should  be  more  generd  equaHty'among  the  natives  of  tJie  Spanish 
colonies  than  in  European  countries.  Person^  there  were,  itis  truev 
who  possessed  very  large  'estates,  bttt'  these  were  of  tfaeic-  ofwn 
acquiring,  or  of  their  immediate  aneestor»«  *  One  of  the  richest 
individuals  in  New  Spain,  I  have  been  infeimiedy  was  a  few  years 
ago,  a  mule-dnver.  We  ^ould  fall  into  the  greaiest  errors,  if  we 
formed  our  opinion  of  the  essential  moral  state  of  the  colony  by 
the  European  state  from  which  it  sprung.  There  are  chancter- 
istics  whieh  run  through  all  the  colonies,  of  whatsoever  ttstion  they 
may  be ;  atKi  an  opinion  much  mdTe  accurate'  may  be  fonned  oS^ 
their  character,  by  an  attentive  examination  of  dieir  own,  thsa.by 
taking  the  old  state,  or  mere  theory,  or  the  slanders  of  eneinies,  as 
a  guide. 

The  specimens  of  Southern  Ameriicans  we  have  had  in  this  coun- 
try, within  a  few  ye^frs-past,  are-  sttrely  not  SQch  asrlso  justify  the 
opinions  which  many  of  us  entertahi  of  die<jiaracter  a«d  capaci- 
ties of  those  people<  The  Countries  which  can  pioihior  auchrmen 
'as  Oemente,  atid^Gaul,  are^^uteiy  nM  sank  xnbrutnh  igncn-ance^ 
<^  inculpable  of  r^tibn^lsetf-gOTernhient.'  HPhesewe  have.iheardtto 
breathe  sentiments  of  manly  indlependonce  and^of  esalted  .patrtot^ 
ism,  which  utttil  how  w^e  thoughc>to»  b<iongr«m)y^to  Gtife«t«jor 
Jtc^e.'    f^th  shame,' harre  I  hsar^  these  men  oooiflam  that  wc 
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wtggtitiM^miiai^iVSf^mf^  their  spe* 

€im---4hat  yf^  m€t%  ^mtintjjjr  unacqu$iot«d  even  with  their  geogta«> 
fkff  and  Om  nu^ay  Qf  U6  treat  tbe^r  cause  with  a  contemptuous 
Madjffpffitfp.     I  Uu4h7or  the  vanity  and  selfishnefs  of  my  countryv 
'mci|r.whoriire*«in>^iUiag  to  allpir  the  compaon  attributes  of  human* 
k^  to.theaegeflierofis  men^  who  have  ofe'red  their  Uyes  $nd  fortunes 
tO'pniiDhase  £reedoi|i  for  their  beloved  native  soi). 
'     Huffilfiw  I9f  £dUow  inen»  all  the  efibrts,  of  despots  will  not 
Mfice  tQ  nt^fli  the  rffopw$  of  the  hii^iai^  mind,  in  Amieric^ 
Spain  haaibdepted  a  syattna  calculated  to  retard  the  general  pro»- 
peiitf  of  fa«r«oloa<e6;  she  has  gratified  her  cupidity  by  the  meet 
repFDachful  e«aetions»  yet  the  vast  extent  of  the  new  world,  and  th# 
fiioility  of  ciktwUQf  si^^istencei  rendered  it  impo$si]^ie  tp  exercise 
tyranny  of  a  mere  personal  nature  to  any  great  degree.     The  Am^ 
tican  hm  always  been  a  freemany  iDi  apite'  of  tyrannical  measures, 
which  iMily  tended  to  retard  the. aggregate  prosperity ;  the  indiyv- 
doal  was  free,  from  the  verv  oature.  of  the  country  whicJi  he  occu- 
pied.   Iiet  us  mot  iMAtate  tne  egotidin  of  the .  British,  who  assert 
•thafe  they  are  the  only  people  in  the. universe  who  can  enjoy  fi 
iBtioiud  and  manlr  freedom*    Xiet  us  believe  that  freedom  may  be 
^aJQycd  in  move  ntm  one  form^  Switzerland  wai  free;  the  Italian 
repuUic$ .were  free;  HoUand  was  free,  though  each  iu  a  djifFerenit 
fora^    jSouthem  America^  toi^y  wiU  be  free,,  and  there  is  reason  to 
heiM^e»  wUl  be<as  free  as  we  are.    Thece  is  ample  reason  why  we 
ifaouid  be  icauttoiius  in  pironoi«ncaiig.ha^y  on  the  (Character  of  our 
brethren. o£  the  Souths    Has  hum^uiity  no  claim  upon  us  ?  Is  it* 
more  than  faixv  to  aUow  the  patriots  at  least  an  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing whether  tkey  -  are,  or  are  not,  worthy  of  the  glorious  privilege 
^f  independence  i   What  injury  tp  the  .world  can  result  from  the 
expcrtmentj  Snsely  no  state. in  which  they  can  be  placed,  can  be 
^orsei&r  the  interests  of  mankind,  for  the  cause  ojF  human  nature, 
than) a  return  to:  the  "withering  grasp  of  Spain,  resolved  as  she  is, 
radier  than  not  ttile,  to  jrule  over  ruinegd  cities  and  deserted  plains. 
The  chaTBeter  (rf«01d  Spain  itself,  although  at  present  sunk  so 
low,  I  have  already  said,  Mras  formerly  of  a  very  opposite  kind. 
W«  aue  wrong  in  t^suppoi^Qg  that  Spaniards  are.  insensible  to  the 
'Chatma<  of  libo'ty,  «r  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  principle.s  of  free 
foniemkiaent.  'The Spanish  history  is  full  of  the  noblest  traits  of 
putriommi.from  the  ^tknie  of  Viriato  down  to  that  of  I!alafox« 
^Thevejare  at  the  sameilnme^  proofs  of  the  resolution  of  the  people, 
in^oppciBing  the  ^despotic  and  tyrannical  measures  of  princes.     The 
^conduct  of  .the  iGoffteSf  and*  the  provincial  luntas,  prove  that  they 
«i^>iiot  incapaUenoCvg^f^imingiitheinselve^fin  the  txio^x.  popular 
forma.  •  The  defenoe  of  the  >country,.ki  timeat  of  (h^^reat^s^  diffi- 
culty, was  conducted  by  these  assemblies  in  the  most  spirited  man* 
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Mr>  iMie  Ae  ligitlmAli^Bovev^gi^  inetead  of  meiUtBtitig»  like  En^ 
lMva%]fred,|}it  meanot)f  regsintng  Iiislkiiigdoilii  ^roif  butted  in^ 
oeowpacion  of  afWonian  >  atian-^4n  amkroideringpettiooju !  LdbtT'- 
Ijpir^fot  roen  yei  esttincf  among  the  people  qfSpttin.  The^consn- 
tvtfOB,  or  form  of  governmenti  adopted  by  them,  contaitved  aD  the 
^MBr&atinreftof^hoseof  England  and.  the  United  States,  u4ii1e 
the  colonies  at  the  same  moment,  breathed  sentiments  sttU  snoFe 
fteew  The  friends  of  humanity  entertained  hopes  thati^Min»  under 
«  fimited  monarchy,  would  assume  her  former  station*  in  Europe  ; 
'bus  thbse  iiopes  k^ve  been  disappointed  by  the  treacherous  ingra- 
Vkude  and  bigotry  of  the  miserable  creature  who  nfow  usurps  the 
throne-— a  throne  which  he  had  before  mioonced,  and  M^iich  was 
restored  to  him  by  his  subjects,  on  conditions  that  he  has  basely 
'i^iolat^i 

r  The  Juntas  and  CabUdos  have  always  existed  in  the  Spanish 
monarchy  ^:  they  are  popular  assemblies  which  place  no  inconsider- 
ab}0>share  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  subject,  and  like 
•the  trial  4iy  jury  tn  England,  /have  accustomed  the  people  to  fe^l 
thismselves'  something  more  than  ciphers  in  the  state.  From  the 
necessity  of  the  diing,  these  popular  assemblies  or  councils,  were 
rrtore  innise  in  the  colonies  than  in  old  Spain,  which  circumstance, 
taken  in  coi^unction  with  the  greater  degree  of  personal  freedom 
■and  independence  in  the  coioniesj  on  account  of  the  remotenees  of 
the^settiemsiits^  niust  have  rendered  the  people  of  a  very  diflerent 
cast  from  the  skives  of  an  absolute  despotism.  It  is  not  so  difficult 
a  thing  to  be  free  as  some  would  lead  us  to  believe }  it  is  the  natural 
conditbn  of  man«-»he  is  fbr  ever  struggling  to  return  to  the  state 
fcH*  wliich  he  is  destined  by  nature. — On  the  other  hand,  slavery  is 
'a  fotfoed  and  artificial  condition,  which  can  only  be  maintained  by 
'binding  the  miiKi  and  body  with  vile  chains.  What  is  there  in 
4ianire  to  prevent  the  patriots,  after  freeing  themselves  of  the 
Jsvfiign  despotism i  put  ovev  thm,  from  establishing,  in  time,  mild 
^nd  wholesome  govemmentci  ?  Thev  cannot  want  for  information 
iwidn  Inspect  tO'^die43iii^  priipdpiBs:  os  such  government  \  they  live 
ifil^n^sgb  sufficiently  enHghroned  ^  thtS' snbject;  there  is  tx>  be 
^finitfd  tothr  prebept  and  ncimiUpteig  ■  they  <will  have  nothing  more  to 
dinthaii  to  choosn  such  as  svit^dienif  Their  intercourse  with  the 
En^^  and/with  imvsehrcsi' cannot  "fail  to  aid  them  in  forming 
•eOrrect  opiniotis  on  pofoical/rmittters*  They  may,- like  us,  adopt 
•dlt:iree  principles  <i  the  Eagish  government,  without  the  scafeld- 
ing^wfakdi  hides  and'^defbrmsi  the  building  \  they  will  not  be  likely 
to  establish  a  momncky  ftom  thsi^Want  ofgenirine  royal  blood  ; 
ibr  their  .1>est  families,  as  widi  iis,<Loati  trace  tiimr  ancestry  but  little 
4ieyoiid  the  nnivetsal  deluge*  ?  •: 
'It  is  not  always  safe  to  reason  -finpm  what  has  been,  to  what  will 
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bcj. '  Ifi'ftgaieT  pioHndti  flieiekl  world  ltSB9t,{miibAik  tke  dsl^li|k« 
floleiit  df'hee goreammtittitaa'  may* arise  from  a  tliotistuidi^utet 
^Bflttcli  ^raanot  -operate  in>  fifar  new  world;  and  herei  moroMgei^ 
jtheoe  may;  be  a  thousand  jcausfts  fa«ocah]!e:to  fiwe/ govMnmftnt^ 
wbiok  iiBeraonwhefe  elseto  be  fimnd.  A  Mptent  £nglish  wAmt 
amsted^that  itetroild  ertaUish  no  permanent  gOremmcBt^  betamoe 
weriiadi  no  4ords  orfoyallaaiilyy  that  we  must  therefore  fall  into  a 
state  of  anclTchy  f  for  withotit  gavemment)  said  he*  man  can^  no 
moreilite  than^a  fish  witfaoot  water  to-  swim  in.  **  Adantting  it 
-asihntfl'teptM  tourteneraUe  Franklin)  <<  that  we  shall  nottbe  able 
tO'eeDabtish  gorermnents  of  any  kind»  the  consequence  does. not 
follow  in  Ametiea^  whatever  it  might  in  England :  the  faidiaias 
have  no  govemmenty  in^the  proper  s^ise  of  the  word;  nianv:of 
our  remote  settlements  are  without  government,  excepting  such  as 
the  majority  submits  to,  by  a  tacit  consent;  the  colonistSi  in 
general,  as  respects  their  internal  concerns,  liveunder  goTemoMnts 
that  have  not  Ae  weight  of  a  feather  compared  to  those  of  £orope/' 
In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  Europeans,  on  their  arrival 
in  this  country,:' to  find  it  entirely  destkuts  of  goremment ;  forthat 
wfaiich  they  can  neither  see  nor  feel,  they  presume  not  to  exist; 
and  yet  I  would  ask,  do  they  not  find  themsefares  equally  secure  ? 
This  state  of  things  arises  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
coleaief  of  America,  and  common  to  diem  all-— circumstances 
whioh  have  operated  much  more  powerfuDy  than  our  own  great 
wisdom,  or  the  magic  of  the  principles  first  derived  from  Britain 
and  purified  iii  America. 

There  are  facts  which  speak  loudly  in  favor  of  the  tntestaMis  of 
the  South  Americans.  In  all  the  colonies  in  which  die  standard 
of  independence  has  been  raised,  a  formal  appeal  has  been  made  to 
the  civilised  world,  setting  forth  die  causes  by  which  they  W!sce 
actuated.  •  These  public  -  declarations  are  couched  in  .terms  simihr 
to;our  own  act  of  the  same  kind,  and  evidently  dictated  .by  .the  same 
spirit.  Their  proclamations,  their  political  writii^^  are  such  as 
we  night  saMy  own  in  this  Gouotry.  Tlrase  cannot  have  fttkd 
to  have  mched  the  minds  of  die  ymmg  aiud  asdent ;  (and  those  who 
sre  growing  up,  wiM  csherish^  thenaidiiaiigbTife.  •)  I  have  been  told 
by  i  gentkman  lo^iohas  frequently  cfuesttoiied  thebojfs  of  die' most 
.common  class,  <<  what  aite' yon  ?"-*«apatriot'^*^Mw4iy  ansyoui  a 
patriot  ? '— beoBuae  I  will  defendimy  contttry  agamst  inaaders ;  be^- 
canse  1  do  noc  Ukecha^.  aoyoounnry'aaoiild'bitigovcfned  by  strangmSt 
<lnd  because  I  ^w»hrto«be  ffoe;  'f  Hie  estafaJielmienl!  of  newspapers  has 
invariably  foHowied  the  espukioil  of  the  Sfanieh  authonties^  the 
enlightened^ 'ond  Jiberab'poUrioa^'diiaertatiQns  with  wdiicdb' these 
papers  are  filled,  furnish  sufficient  refutation*;t^.thf^'9bmderB  ofithsir 
enemies*  Correct^notioiia  on  pdlitical*  subject^  are,ric  is  true,  con- 
fined  to  a  smaller  number  than  they  were  amongst  us  at  the  com« 
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i^his-'flt>rt"fortfign  |k»«rer,  lids'conij^^ftelf  tidcen  possession  df  die 
gr^t  niaas  of '  tke  pe6plei  Oor  eoiictitittions  ate  translated  and 
Jiitfiftatftd-  evetyirhef e>  ^  well  «M9t>ur  best  rerOluttonary  writ^nfft. 
-T^'^ottng'lsf^xrymwer^exptess^  eOipioyed  for^is  purpose  by 
iiiif  f^Wiineot'^  Vesiexoebi  and  sent  to  Pki)a«kilphia,  wb«re 
tMyiifxecuf ed  many  tfanslattons.  It  'wcmld  certainly  be  vevy  itrange, 
iff  in -this  long '  protracted  struggle,  a  strugg'le  cakulated  to  nrarse 
adt-^f!  donoftatit  facnltics  and  eneigies  of  man,  no  advancement 
shtotd'have  been  made  tnpolitieal  knowledge.  I  will  metition  another 
fttt,  wbklt  furnishes  additional  {nresumption  in  favor  of  the  patriots, 
aUkf^Miefa  at  the  same  time  cannot  Imt  be  grateful  to  every  Ame* 
'i4cittb06oni<*--it  is  die- spontaneous  affection  and  esteem,  untfbrmly, 
ahd  my  aQ  occssions,  manifested  towards  the  citizens  and  govern^' 
me^t' of  these  states.  The  Americans  are  hailed  as  brothers  ^  th^ 
are  atdmired,  they  are  received  with  unbounded  confidence ;  the 
^^e^af  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  their  continued 
Ukeme  ;  and  it  is  the  topic  which  keeps  alive  thetr  resolution  in 
tb^r  most '  gloomy  and  trying  moments.  How  easy  would  it  be 
to  secure,  for  ever,  the  friendship  of  people  so  disposed  I  How 
muich  is  in  our  power,  in  shaping  the  character  of  nation^  destined 
to  act  so  itnportant  a  part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world  I  Any  consi- 
derable changes  for  the  better,  in  the  government  of  Europe,  is^ 
forthe  present,  hopeless,  and  cannot  be  effected  but  by  slow  de- 
grees ^  moreover,  it  is  not  wise  policy  in  us  to  concern  ourselves 
about  them  ;  but  it  will  be  inexcusable  in  us  to  remain  indifferent 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  government  of  our  American  neighbors. 
The  value  of  a  house  depends  not  a  little  upon  the  neighborhood 
in  which  it  stands  ;  our  situation  may  be  better  or  worse,  from 
the  character  of  those  who  adjoin  us— surrounded,  fortunately  for 
vr,  we  cannot  be.  The  patriots  are  well  aware,  that  the  individual 
Americans  entertain  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  their  success,  but 
Aey  complain  that  our  government  is  coM  towards  them,  as  if 
Miamed  to  own  them ;  they  are  unable  to  assign  the  reason  why, 
m  ft  repu'bltc,  the  government  should  be  indifferent,  and  the  people 
imimated  by  th^  most  anxious  interest. 

in  contrasting  the  efiorts  of  these  people  to  throw  off  the  Spa- 
snsh  yoke,  with  our  own  efforts,  and  with  those  of  other  nations, 
we  shall  find  that  on  this  score  diere  will  be  no  reason  to  despise 
ifaem.  How  bng,  for  instance,  did  Spain  struggle  to  free  her- 
•elf  from  die  Moors  i  How  long  did  the  Swiss  contend,  in  their 
almost  inaccessible  mountains,  before  they  could  earn  the  glorious 
{wivUege  of  havmg  a  government  of  their  own  i  Holland  contend- 
ed forty  years  agarinst  Spain,  through  a  thousand  vicissitudes  of 
fbrtuite;  to  conciliate  the  difierent  courts  of  Europe^  she  repeat*- 
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•dlj  offiMttd  to  receive  a  kii^  framwy  Q^ibffiw 

«BO«gh.  to  beUeite  timt  she  ^was  cecioiM.    Time  anft,  Pifoif  tbiosfjip 

the  Imtory  of  our  stniggle^  of  which  we  h»r«  not  4nittchtre9<H(^^ 

be  proii(k     We  had-  many  difficulties  to  encounter  dmo^g^/^t^ 

aelvea;  out  of  a  population  of  two  miUiona  smd  a  halfr,it^f||^'3i|^ilh 

the  greatest  difficitky  we  could  raise,  incoaaidecable  anuiea^.  while 

their  supplies  were  always  deficient*     A  contest  which,  if  we  liad 

WMCed,  if  the  vigoroMS  had  fought,  if  the  rich  had  furnished  nvi^ani^ 

if  all  had  persevered  widi  cooatancy  and  firmness  to  act  their  ,par4»9 

would  soon  have  terminated,  was  protracted  for  seven  jr^arii,.?^^ 

with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  nation.    We  ought  to  make  some  ;aU(^<^ 

aace  for  the  South  Americans.     The  incidents  of  our  revohi|jpi|ary 

war  did  not  authorise  ua  to  speak  with  contempt  of  the  eS^xU  of 

a  people  wbo  labor  under  a  thousand  disadvantages,  which  did 

not  necessarily  belong  to  our  situation.    The  contest  in.  South 

America  has  ak eady  lasted  seven  years,  with  a  variety  of  success ) 

but  its  general  progress  has  been  retarded  in  the  same  manner-  as 

cmrSf  by  the  prospect  of  reconciliation.     Before  the  formation  of 

the  constitution,  by  which  the  cokmies  were  placed  on  an  ec|ual 

footing  with  Spain,   the  patriots  were  everywhere  successful.^  by 

this  they  were  lulled  into  dangerous  security,  until  they  foundi  that 

instead  of  a  ratification  of  this  instrument,  which  had  been  the 

means  of  restoring  Ferdinand  to  his  throne,  this  ungrateful  monasch 

suddenly  threw  sdl  his  disposable  troops  into  di£fereot  portions,  of 

the  oontinent,  and  directed  all  his  efibrts  to  reduce  them  to  absolute 

suhjectioa.     He  pursued  a  system  of  cruelty  and  extermination 

unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  the  monaters  whe^perpe<» 

tiuted  these  atrocides  will  be  held  up  in  the  darkest  page  of  the 

bloody  and  monkish  reign  of  Ferdinand.     It  is  not  surprising  .that 

the  patriots  ahouki  have  experienced  reverses;  it  is  not  surprising 

that,  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  horrid  carnage,  they  should 

not  have  had  time  to  establish  everywhere  well  ordered  gov;eni*' 

mentSi     But  we  find  that  they  are  again  regaining. the  ascendency, 

even  where  the  Spaniards  appeared  at  first  to  carry  every  thing 

before  them.    Notwithstanding  the  fabrications  of  the  enemies  ^ 

the  patriots,  stubborn  facts  prove  to  us,  that  they  are-  in  theiull 

tide  of  success.  In  the  vast  pn>vinces  of  Granada,  Venezuela,  and 

Guiana,  the  royalist^  have  little  nM>re  than  a  slight  foothold  on-  idte 

coaat  and  in  the  cities,*  while  all  the  interior  acknowledges .  90 

subjection,  but  is  continually  sending  out  parties  of  armed  <l|l^^ 

whidi,  like  our  militia,  cannot  be  long  refiained  in  a  body^  01^  inay 

not  be  efficient  in  fronting  a  regular  disciplined  force,  yet  must 

ultimately  destroy  the  enemy  in  detail.     The. contest  in  this  9cct 

tkm  of  South  America  caa.  scarcely  be  doubtful ;  a  country  moce 

exteiitive  than  the  oU  thirteen  states,  inhabited  by  two  mUIiooa  of 
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people  scattered  over  itsyast  surfeice,  cannot  lie  ^siAdued  hf^iew 
thouaand  foreign  troops;  These,  ki  £act,  pegpish  on  the  sea^Pcdssty 
^ilttmt  daring  >to  penetrate  the  interior,  <  white  the  Spanianis 
wondd  make  us  believe,  that  because  they  have  taken  possession  of 
a  few  BMritioie  towns,  the  country  is  thereforen  subdued,  if  the 
tacomsiderable  territory  of  Holland  of  Switzerland  could  resisnwnth 
siteicessi  why  may  not  countries  twenty  thnes  their  extent  tuesist 
invaders  who  are  compelled  to.  traverse  an  ocean  of  three  thousand 
miiee?:  The  conquest  of  such  countries  is  a  project  of  madaess^ 
Sfxdit  may  send  army  afteravmy  of  executioners  ta  be^]destro}r8d, 
while  the  colonists  will  be  every  day  gathering  fresh  strengihiand 
VQSokition^  and  their  detestation  of  their  enemies  is  cominaally  in* 
creasing.  Is  it  possible  that  the  colonies,  after  the  dreadful  barbae- 
rities  committed  by  the  Spaniards,  can  ever  be  their  subjects? 
Tliere  is  no  part  of  that  country  which  has  not  borne  testimony-  to 
the  demoniac  cruelty  of  the  invaders ;  these  must  ever  be  present 
m  theirmemories.^  Nothing  short  of  taial  extetwimdion  of  the 
ftofie  can  ever  place  these  countries  again  in  peaceable  possession 
o£  Spain ;  this  is  the  only  hope  remaining  to  her  despicable  imy. 
She  exhibits  at  the  same  time,  the  contemptible  character  of  a  men- 
dicant for  assistance  to  all  the  courts  of  £urope,  tacitly  acknow- 
ledging that  without  this,  her  colonies  are  lost;  she  is  going  about 
like  the  wolf,  with  a  bone. in  her  throat,  but  no  one  wilitake 
compas»on  on  the  hateful  monster. 

The  united  proivinces  of  La  Plata,  as  well  as  Chili  and  Peru,  are 
already  lost  to  Sp[8iin  for  ever.  F(»r  seven  years^  the  first  of  these 
hasrremained  «itiicely  unmdested,  opening  a  free  intercourse  widi 
all.natioDsi,  and  already  beginning  to  feci  the  advantages  of  inde- 
peiidciioe.  So  farrfrom  being  in  danger  of  the  power  of  iS|^n, 
the  Baenos  Ayreans  have  been  aUe  to  detach  a.  sufficient  force  .to 
assist. their  bsethi«a  and  neighbors  of  Chili,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Spanish  power  in  that;  colony.  Peru  must  soon  foUow  the  condi- 
tion of  Chili  I  the  power  of  Spain  once  anniiiilated  in  this  quarter, 
can  nevi^r  be  restored ;  she  can  only  send  troops  round  Cape  Horn, 
(att^  enterprise  beyond  her  strength)  or  through  the  province  of.  La 
Plata.  Five  millions  of  souls  are  therefore  free;  they  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  enjoying  that  blessing  so  much  desired  by  all 
naations,  as  virell  as  by  individuals,' of  directing  their  own  coursBK-^ 
<rf  pursuing  their  happiness  in  their  own  way.  May  Heaven  guide 
them  m  the  proper  use  of  it,  is  my  most  ardent  prayer  I  a   . 

.'  The  situation  of  Mexico,  which,  peihaps,  more  nearly  concerns 
us  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  it  is  difficult  precisely  to  ascer- 
tain. The  nature  of  its  coast,  its  want  of  ports,  its.  sechided?situ- 
Jtion,  enables  the  royalists  to  keep  from  us  all  correct  information 
as  to  the  state  of  the  interior^    A  thousand  petty  artifices  and  fa* 
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bricatimsjnB  Med  to  impose  upon  the^vrorid^  in  dih*  instante^  :as 
wdl  ars  in  erery  thiog  which  conceras  the  colonies*  1%«  Sfsanuttrdb 
are  continually  sjpreading  ridiculous  rumevs  of  the  entire  soblkiis- 
stonof  the  country ;  of  large  armies  arriving)  and  of  me^afioms 
taken  by  European  allies.  Has  Spain  yet  succeeded  in  persuaRftinf 
.the  ccdontes,  contrary  to  every  wish,  of  the  human  heavt-^^ontrary 
to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  that  it  would  be  better  for  tfatm 
to/^eontinue  her  abject  slaves,  than  to  foUow  their  own  tnclina^ 
tions  and  be  great  and  happy  ?  Has  she  convinced  them  thaiT'sla* 
ytsf  is  better  than  freedom-^-that  poveny  is  better  than  abondanre 
^-^mat  to  be  ruled  by  another's  will,  is  better  than  to  pursuie  our 
own  inclination — that  to  be  robbed,  is  better  than  to  be  stttoied 
in-  Ottr.po6sessions«-tbat  to  be  shut  up  like  felons,  and  denied  all 
intercovrse  with  other  men,  is  the  most  agreeable  condition >of 
society  2  If  she  has  succeeded  in  these  things,  we  may  then*pre- 
sisne  that  her  power  is  again  established.  '^  ' 

'  Tiiese  idle&brications  are  now  weil  understood  to  form  a^pavt 
of  the  system  to  which  Spain  has  been  driven^  and  are  therefdre^np 
limiger  beUeved.  We  have  little  or  no  infbrmatbn  from  MeiSco^ 
diat  is  not  derived  from  Spanish  authority^  and  therefore  eotistly 
unworthy  of  belief,  excepting  where  it  makes  agamst  themnelves. 
According  to  their  own  account,  all  resistance  in  Mexico  'had 
ceased  a  year  ago ;  and  yet  we  find  that  they  still  continue  6)  gain 
the  most'  splendid  victories.  The  probability  is,  that  the  contest 
still  prevails,  and  that  the  Spaniards  are  gcowuig  every  day  more 
feeUe.  It  is  now  nine  months  since  Genera]  Mina  landed  with  a 
•faandfal  of  men  ;  the  first  news  we  had  of  him  from  the  Spaniards, 
was  his  total  annifaiktion,  and  yet  it  now  appears  that  he  haS'has* 
tilydled  into. the  very  heart  of  a  populous  country,  at  die  head  «f 
ibur  times  the)  numbers  with*  which  he  landed,  with  the  intentidn 
o£  joining  General  Vittoria^  a  chief  whose  name  has  been  here^ 
tofore  oononfed  by  the  royalists  I  But  an  intercepted  letter  wckuen 
la8tNoveiiiii»r,<.by  a  bishop  at  Valladolidi  describes  the  situation 
of  the  CDuntvy.to  be  such  as  we  should  naturally  expect.  His  letter 
et presses  the  most  complete  despair-^menttons  several  leaders  who 
are  in  considerable  force,  and  speaks  of  the  whole  country  aa.hav- 
ingthrowifr  off  all  restraint  of  government,  and  living  foeeirom 
lh«  control  of  Spain,  whose  armies  can  do  no  more  than  escape 
fyom  one  town  td  another,  losing  many  of  their  numbers  on  the 
Way.  Torrents  of  blood  have  already  been  shed  in  the  war  of 
New  Spain;  its  inhabitants  from  the  first,  labored  under  peculiar 
•difficulties  V  the  only  arms  which  they  could  procure,  were 
•wrenched  from  the -hands  of  their  oppressors;  they  are  still  but 
badly  armed,  and  without  dbdpline,  although  becoming  every 
day  more  fionnidable* 
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ShcMiId.  the  South  American  pttrtots  sncceed  9t  last  ia  cotn^ 
polling  the  Spanish  invaders  to  cease  thek  atttempts^^^-^o  stifleriiiem 
to  Yemaia  in  quietness,  what  will  be  -the  probable  reeuk?  Their 
enemies  will  of  course  ssy,  that  they  will  £aU  into- dissensions  and 
ciyU  wars*  and  finally  destroy  each  other.  The  same  friendly  an^ 
tkipation  was  continually  repeated  respecting  the  United  Statee^ 
itfld  as  it  has  turned  out  to  be  false  in  this  instance,  why  may>  it 
JEiot  be  falp«  also  with  respect  to  South  America  I  It  was  said, 
Miongst  other  silly  things,,  that  the  difference  of  habits  inrthe 
nQicthem  and  southern  sections  of  this  country  would  pnodiice 
hpstility*  "What!"  exclaimed  an  American  writer,  <^doyousi^ 
]K^e  tl^at  because  the  people  of  New  England  sell  cod-fish,  and 
the.  Virgbians  tobacco,  that  they  must  therefore  fi^  f"  What 
causes  of  difference  can  exist,  for  instance,  between  Meicico  and 
New  Granada,  or  between  them  and  the  provinces  south  of  the 
Amazons,  or  between  the  colonies  eMt  and  west  of  the  Cordil^ 
leraa  ?  The  loiig  narrow  Isthmus  of  Darien  will  always  keep  the 
two  first  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  the  yast  tracts  of  country 
from  the  Oroonoco  to  the  Plata,  and  the  exten3ive  dominiooe  oc 
PoitugaJf  as.  Jarge  as  all  Europe,  which  intenrene^  will.form^  if 
possible,  a  more  compkte  separation.  The  Andes,  not  lo  be 
traversed  at  some  seasons,  and  always  a  barrier  more  difficult  to 
pa4$|  thaa  the  Pyrenees^  if  the  kihabitaots  .of  either,  side  do  not 
choose  to  open  the  way^  will  enikble  the  republic  of  the  Pacific, 
at  any^time^  ta.shut  out  the  armies  of  the  Atlantic  side.  . 

lafact  the  confused  ideas  which  we  have  of  the  interior  of  .South 
AmerAe;|,.lead  us  into  the  strangest  errors,  of  opinion.  The  colonies 
•Qfr3fain  jiowMSAruggillxig  for  independence,  ane  separated  by. na^ 
ture  into  five  distinct  cornpartments,  with  much  greater  difficulties 
of  iutercourse  than  the  United^  States  with  Mexico.  This  has  been 
one  great  cause  of  their  want  of  success.  They  are  unable  to  co*- 
Qipsrate  or  .pursue  a  eommon  plan.  The  provinces  beyond  the  Isth^ 
XMiSy  could  have  no  communicaltons  with  Mexico,  and  ihey  were 
sefi^ated  by  impassable  deserts  of  several  thousand  miles  from 
Buenos  Aynes,  and  still  morie  from  Chili.  The  chsracter  of  the 
pc^ulatioi^.^f  4^ese  distant  cpmpaartments  is  also  very  diffierent ;  the 
gres^  nijunber  of.  civilised  Indians  or  mixed  races  in  Mexico,  is  an 
important  featUrtrfi  .th0  pvovinoes  on  the  othecside  of  the  isdunus, 
af^dx-idlong?  the  main,  havei  a.  greater  proportson  of  people  of  colcu*^ 
whilei^ihe^^bifLants  iQi.thafCeki^ies  on  the  side  of  the  Braaik  are 
tx^pqsb^d  like  iOurselvas,  of  tjbe  descendants  of  Europeasm  diiefly ; 
^idrpa.'the  Pacifi^i>  the  #popi^atii#Si  is  c^  a  kind  still  morechomo^ 
ge|i90us.Mi^e>)W«t)f;^  ^oi^l^H^lyiia  itla&'hfiibit  ^^ 
nions  of  American  affiairs,  from  the  news  we  received  from  the 
contest  in  Granada  or  Venezuela,  which  had  nothing  more  to  do 
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with  the  contest  on  the  Plata  and  west  of  the  Andes,  than  the  war 
olfisdiB  mdi  that  of  Spatti.  '  lt<  i«  In  Granada  afnd  Venezu^h^'that 
the  wa^r^  earned  on  by  the  rc^jr^ists  and  the  piiti^i^o^,  has  ^s^hi^d 
th»t  shockmg  and  e^ternfMhadilg  cast  of' Which  86  mafty  ihst^iibei 
aire  recked;    Itw«s  here  that  Spain  directed  he¥  gi^atest  ^fftfrti';  it 
is  here  we  are  toid  the  peo{>le  ai^  split  and'  divided  ihto  l^ttfohs 
anottg'  themselves*— that  they  arcf  fight^  wifhoot  torrcert  or  pfeh> 
under  no  common  chief,' and  that  they  haVe  yet  est^bli^ed  tio  Ve<^ 
golar  government.    If  oagte  howeter  to  bef  con^Merfed,  that  this 
country   had  once  been  entirely  in  the  posi^sioh  of  the  pattfoti 
wfaei  knd  succeeded  in  esvabli^ing  governments,  which  for  t^6 
yeftrs  weiit  on  with  reguhtity  $  but 'When  Spain  iVas  free  to  ^rhrow 
in  her  whole  ^iit^sabieforirej'their  cities  wete  taketi  and  their  le^d« 
ing'.  Afen  bastrly  astasshiated.     Would '  not  our  bwn  country  have 
exhiknted  a  similiftr  picture;. if  our  pattttJts  hiid  been  compeiled^to 
fly  beyond  the  Alieganirs,  smd  ail  th^  leadi^s  &f  otrr  revoluti6n 
tneadkerottsly  seized  and  put  to  dedth  ?  This  Was  never  the  stalte 
•£  La  Plata ;  Oiili  for  a  time  was  overrun,  but  riie  has  again  riisen^ 
and  io  dose  allianve  #ith  La  Phla,  may  is^ely  biddtefiance  to 
Spafiu  :    .   .  .  -     '        '  •  ■ 

it  will  be  saicL  however,  0iat  it  will  hot  be  bietweesn  these  di^ 
ttot  eniiHtes^of  A&xico,  Granada,  or  La  Ptatt^  that  dissemiond  at^^ 
to  be  feared,  . but  that  in  each  psHTticillar^rovinte^  factions,  rit^K' 
vies,  contests  for  precedence,  conflicting  pbtties  will  have' platiefi 
Such  consequences,  I  admit,  would  probably  be  dangeroilS  Mf 
where  but  in  America.  In  Europe,  if  the  nobility  were  periMttted  t6 
indttige  thek  asAition  without  restraint,  the  fiv^ties  of  difitrent 
houses  would  naturally  terminate  in  civil  wars,  and  if  nobles  erfid 
kings  were  put  down,  mobs  would  rule  y  but  in  America  there  art? 
neither  nob^ty  nor  mobs  like  those  of  Europe ;  every  man  iii  ^ 
tinnly  inhabited  coantry^  counts  somotfamg  $  there  are  no  h^zaroni, 
there  are  no  miserable  creaturse  ♦«  who  beg  for  leave  to  toil,**  there 
are  no  itiatertals  for  mercenary  tro(^  and  tftanding  arrtues^  and  the 
iqiHibitantsscsittered  over  avast  6ttrlaK:e  c^eountry,  are  not  carried 
away  by  gusts  of  popular  phrensy^  wrought  up  by  the  dedijgM^hg 
and  ambitious.  Ninety«nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  European 
wars,  have  arisen  from  the  intrigues  and  private  fowls  of  famifiiMf; 
and  for  causes  in  which  the  nations  had  no  concenf,  and  ntearly  all 
tiK  nMbs,  or  popular  conunotions,  hafve  beien  Mcttsioffed  by  the 
want  of  bread.  ,  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  wise  politicians  of 
Europe  are  so  apt  to  err,  ais  in  their  application  of  experience  de- 
rived eutioely  from  their  own  co«n«riea  to  a  state  of  things  altogether 
diftrent.  It  is  not  to  be  eotpectod,  however,  that  the  emanelpatM 
co)oMks  «9e  to  settle  down  into  sober  e^rder,  aind  to  form  r<^kr^ 
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goftmncwts,    tHthoue*  oonaiderdiUe  fermentatiofL    Te  estiAlHali 
pMrfHlineiit8»  is  not  a  matter  easily  effected  under  die  «ib«t  faiKW- 
aUt  cmum^tances  $  dfrersity  of  opintonS)  loud  quarvels,  and  eWh 
partial  recurrence  to  arms,  are  things  to  be  expected,    ^o  gi^t  a 
wofk  as  that  of  the  settling  a  form  of  govemmenti  cannot  take;place 
wkhout  considerable  agitations.    For  twentjr  ye^s  after  vMd  be* 
caaie  free,  we  weie  comiimaQy  engaged  in  pdSticalt)issensions,*atHl 
Ettfope  beKered  at  one  moment,  that  we  were  appmachiifYg  the  bar* 
ders  of  despotism,  and  those  of  anarchy  at  anotber.    Perhaps 
these  very  dissensions  were  proofs  of  political  hestkli^.'    We  have 
not  been  without  our  insurrecrions,  our  resign  of  terrov,  our  plots 
to  subvert  the  governmentf  and  our  depQrlaU9^s»,^  These  things 
led  people  abroad  to  th^  that  we  were  on  the  ei^e  of  dissolution, 
while  in  reality  our  goremment  was  gradually  acquiring  consistency, 
and  our  habits  forming  with  it.    Many  things  which  were  formerly 
subj^ts  of  dispute  are  now  p€trfec;tty  plain.    Ouk  prpgr^  in.  infor- 
mation has  been  inconceivable  i  ,there  are  nior^  i:e$ider^.  and  thipkr 
erson  politics  in  the  United  States  than  in  all  EHrojpe^  there  i%x)o 
American,  no  matter  whether  he  resides  in  the  remotest  fore^x  qr 
in  the  most  obscure  dell,  who  is  not  as  regularly  informed  of  eii;^ 
thing  that  passes  in  his  own  country^  ani  abarbadj^ais  a.  nMntst^^qf 
state.   I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  great  advat^emiQnli.bas  been  D^ia^^in 
South  America,  since  the  eompaenp^^oi^nt^of^.th^ir  strugg)^  u^hfi 
muid  which  has  be^n  let  loose,  must  (lavf  faUe^i  upon  those  pjynipns 
^nd  sentiments  so  congenial  to  the  human  beartt    If  this  light  ha& 
not   yet  penetrated  the  mass  of  society,  it  will  in  time>  and  in  the 
mean  while  there  will  be  sufficient  numbers^  under  its'  influence. 
The  examples  of  the  French  revolution  wrll  teach  them  many 
things  they  must  avoid,  and  ours  will   show  both  things  to  be 
avoided  and  which  may  be  safely  followed.     The  Americans  every- 
where, are  a  sober  reflecting  people,  mild  and  gentle  in  their  man- 
ners, yet  patient,  courageous,  and  persevering.    It  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  military  chieftains,  who  now  command  the.  armi^a 
whijqh  oppose  their  invaders,  shoidd  succeed  in.  establishing  some 
k^fd  of  limited  monarchy  \  for  def4)etism  I  consider  impossfl>k^ 
where  there  is  so  large  a  portion  of  the  well  informed— a  reason 
j^erhaps  for  the .  preservation  of  monarchy  in  Europe,  but  the 
reverse  in  America. 

Under  whatever  government  the  five  American  empires  may  bo 
placed,  their  condition  must  be  rapidly  ameliorated.  But  should 
they  happily  imitate  the  wise  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  open«^ 
ing  a  free  trade  with  all  nations,  receiving  and  tolerating  a^ 
fpvejigners,  they  must  rapidly  increase  in  population,  and  all  their 
resources  will  be  quickly  brought  into  action.  They  will  attract 
the  ingenious  and  enterprising  from  every  part  of  the  world  j  a 
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^f^rinK^itt  ^  gifta  to^  tb^ir  ioduory;  plfiiqHinow  iwiinhihitfA 
irUjJ^ P^(^¥4 I  cities. will ris^ and  ini|Nrpyemeot8  viUb«;iipttdi% 
^^ijed  thraiighout  all  the  rami^catioiif  of  society/ .  Th^  dim>%»tj 
oij^er^csi  will  then  indeed  be  complete.  The  United  Stake9#a» 
b^flg  i<^  )bet  vicinity*  will  certainly  be.  more  permanently  benefiiedi 
lu^^Tope  invgeneialf  and  more  particularly  Eogl^^^wiU  imH 
il^l^lajb^)e.a^t^il;^y[es.  TAe  time.  wU  ccme  ^lim  Mtsri^  .^U 
mii  ^^nmfiwjhe  double  purpose  qfe$^^gfleig  hervatt  ^ommegce 
oi^i^Jndifig,^fiifiss^  tQ  the  Basis  America  mll^jthen^  he.  tiie 
c^fi^^  qfcommep^^  0ttrf*^ion  to  the  vMe  world*  We  ^bM-Aen 
rfg^Y^^ g^fftifi  f^efiif^  of  Bishop  Qi^^i^my.:       v    •     :  . 

;^'  •              "«W«twW'ftf^h<  course  of  empire  takes  Its  way,  ''^' '      ' 

V.       \      !>       *<!Theibur6r»a«tsiilreailypa6«;            •    '  '';:'       o. 

.  ^,    '*  AAfM*.»Micl«M  thedrtti»a*wiiiiih  thcda^  ^      >. 
^j,'          ,  .       ,  "  T^^^'*  naWr^t  oSsf  ring  i»  j%  la»t.*' 
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*^l?lii^*w3I  be  a  mighty  revolution^  not  brougbt  about  by  wats,  by 
vi^^c^^^yinia^ticeybut  one  in  which  aU  will  find  an  interest, 
xM  which  win  therefore  be' harmonious  and  peaceful.  The  change 
if?  the  track  bf 'commerce  to  th^  East  has  three  times  produced  the 
mddt' Surprising  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  the  civilised  world ; 
the  Isthmus  or  Darien,  that  unfortunate  wall,  which  three  hundred 
yt^  ago  arrested  the  fiobte  atdor  of  Columbiis,  will  yet  give 
wav,  aild'bpen  a  short  and  drtect  passage  to  Hindostan  and  China/ 
This  ^r^t  ^vent  may  be  fdng  retarded  by  Spaih,  should  Europe 
clbse  net  eyes  to  her  true  interest^,  and  afford  assistance  to  that 

^  Ibc  ftilkywing  it  eitrocled  from i:he  Edinburgh  Ueview  ^f  Mol^afft  ae- 
c^^i,!^  of  .Cbilt.  it.  prone^  tliat  tbe  idea  of  a  pa»»age  to  the  Soacib;6eft  is  Jiot 
visionary,  and  at  ihe  same  time  shows  how  inconsistent  is  the foUcy.^f 
Spain  with  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  the  colonies  and  of  t^e 
worldt— i   ■       •• 

**^  Ixk  the  year  4B0t5v  a  sphericsliehart  of  the  sea  i^the' AntHle^,  and  nf  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  from  the  Island  of  Trloidad  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
was  constructed  in  the  hydrographical  department,  by  order  of  the  Spamah 
gorernnment,  from  scientific  surveys.  By  this  chart  an  important  discovery 
wa^^ade.  The  bay  of  Mandtnga,  aA  immense  inlet  of  the  sea,  commenc* 
ing^boiMi^ten  ieagU9»  to  the eastwardof  Porto  Beltoi  |)enetrates into  the  ffr» 
tbmus  to.  wjibiil  five  leagues  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  prodigious  bason, 
w^^ch  is  almost  closed  by  a  chain  of  islands,  running  close  to  one  another  at 
themouth,  has  nev^r  been  navigated  by  any  European  except  Spaniards,  and 
was  never  supposed  to  run  back  to  any  considerable  extent  into  the  country, 
aeat^the  dd  oiiartB mmbieh  it  is^ma? ked  abundanrly  testify.  A  river, frem 
tb^Aame  -of  which  the,  bay  is.  denominated,^  falls  into  the  bottom  <»fttNi 
Ciil^/  This  river  is  navig^ble^and  we  know  comes  very  near  a  branch  of  tiie 
Cnepb;  a  large  river  which  falls  Into  the  Gulf  of  Panama. — We  are  not  yvC 
fuAiisAti^d  With  any  sati^ciofy  detail^  on  the  navigable  state  of  these  rivers; 
but/^on  M,hat  Atr«d6i  tells  xM^^fnmthe'tircwmtunctt  of  their  navigati^'6e^ 
imjs,  i^i^kpi^  l|jr  'fhe  Spq9iAi:4^oV€rtmeiiill  undtr  pmn  of  deaih,  oniht  esj^nss 
ground  that  it  might  diiemer^  the  facility  of  the  p^tsagt  to  the  South  Sea;  and 
from  the  fact  of  the  buccaneers  having  actually  penetrated  from  sea  to  sea  in 
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ttAten  MMarchy  m  the  riiocking  work  of  pattkig  back  the 
tvo  centuries,  by  a  system  of  exterminatioii.  These  ideas  may  ber 
thought  Timonary  to  some,  but  tbey  witi  become  history  soon^p 
dws  many  imagine. 

What  would  be  the  adrantages  to  the  United  States  from  the 
indiependence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  ?  I  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a 
disadvantage.  Have  we  not  already  found  much  benefit  since  the 
commencement  of  our  revolution,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish 
ptovtnces,  notwithstanding  the  narrow,  jealous,  and  restricted  inter-* 
eouise  ^h  them  i  And  whence  has  this  proceeded  i  From  our 
commerce  with  them  *,  from  the  market  we  found  these  for  much 
of  our  surplus  agricultural  produce,  and  from  the  opportunity  of 
taking  their  produce  and  selling  it  to  other  nations.  Should  we 
not  then  be  gainers  by  the  extension  of  this  market  ?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  in  tne  short  period  of  twenty  years,  our  popula- 
tion will,  in  all  probability,  amount  to  twenty  millions  \  that 
manufactures  will  be  much  increased  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
Union  \  that  our  shipping  will  want  employment  \  and  that  the 
increasie  in  the  demands  of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  will  not  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  in  our  surplus,  but  that  we  shall  always 
find  a  ready  and  profitable  market  in  free  South  America.  Our 
country  is  peculiarly  well  situated  to  maritime  enterprise  \  our 
two  thousand  miles  of  Atlantic  coast  are  wonderfully  penetrated 
with  fine  bays  and  inlets,  and  traversed  by  large  rivers.  We  have 
already  made  the  most  surprising  progress  in  maritime  affairs ; 
but  since  the  peace  in  Europe,  we  are  not  able  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petition with  Europeans  in  commerce  across  the  Atlantic }  the 
^  West  Indies  and  South  America  are  the  proper  fields  for  our  com-^ 
merce,  and  the  more  those  fields  are  enlarged  the  better  it  will  be. 
Mew  Spain,  unquestionably  the  finest  part  of  the  new  world,^an4 

dfStiAed  by  nature  to  be  the  richest  part  of  America^  and  even,  now 

* 
ibis , direction,  we  are  entitled  to  conctuck  that  extraordinary  facilities -for 
tks  ^reat  enterprise  are  here  presented.  The  l>ay  has  ten  fathoms  of  water 
at  the  entrance,  which  increases  to  eleven  in  the  middle,  and  it.  has  sia^ 
thorns  tq  the  very  bottom.''  Tlie  reviewers,  after  proceeding  to  addMce  aosM 
stalsmsnts  of  Uerrera,  the  famed  historian  of  South  America,  draw  the  Ibl* 
lewMig conclusion ;— ''fiy  this  indubitable  autltority,  it  appears,  that  a  caaal 
ef  nine  leaguess  through  a  country  mostly  fiat,  is  ail  that  is  wantiqg  to  com* 
plete  the  navigation  across  the  Isthnaus  of  Paiiattia« 

.  '<  la  the  event  of  a  complete  and  permanent  independence  of  Sou^ 
America  (an  event  highly  probable)  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  xh^t 
within  fifty  years  the  North  and  South  Seas  will  be  connected.  And  what 
A  stupendous  revolution  it  would  produce  in  navigation  and  commerce  !•-» 
TKe  distances  to  ludia  and  China  would  be  shortened  more  than  1«,  OO0 
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eoiitatniii|[  six  millions  of  sonk,  is  witbont  a  mgle  sea^pcvt  oa  die 
Atfauitic,  and  can  scarcely  ever'  own  a  ship ;  her  trade  «itt8t  diMPi 
fore  be  carried  on  by  us,  who  are  her  next  door  neigUxirs.  Tim 
akme  would  indemnify  us  for  the  loss  of  the  carrying  trader  Our 
northern  ship  owners  are  much  more  nearly  interesied  in  tbrir 
independencethanthey  may  imagine.  As  respects  other  parts%of 
Sottdi  America,  we  sboald  at  least  enter  into  a  fair  oompettiionx 
widi  the  Englishi  and  perhaps  even  possess  considendile  advantage 
from  our  vicinity* 

'  There  is  anomer  consideration  deserving  attendon.  There  may 
be  in  many  things  a  common  American  continental  inieresty  in' 
opposition  to  an  European  interest.  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  vision^ 
ary  idea  of  a  great  American  Congress  on  the,  IsthnHis ;  bttt  there 
may  exist  an  understanding  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  of  general 
concern.  The  weight  and  importance  of  each  state  will  be  won^ 
derfnihr  increased  by  this  vicinage  of  independent  states,  even  if 
there  should  be  no  alliance.  The  United  States  are  at  present  a 
sfaigk  isolated  power,  and  the  raonarchs  aoross  the  Atlantic  are 
under  no  apprehensions  that  other  nations  will  make  a  common 
cause  with  us  #hen  our  rights  are  violated.  Suppose,  for  examftfe, 
the  existence  of  several  governments  on  this  continent,  entirely 
free  from  any  connexion  with  Europe, .  and  comptetely  beyond  hep 
control-^beyond  the  vortex  of  any  of  her  primarjr  interests ;  would 
the  :Britisfai  or  any  other  government,  in  this  case,  have  set  at 
nau^t  the  rights  of  neutnds?  No,  she  would  have  placed  too 
high  a  value  on  the  good  will  of  America  to  have  sported  with 
twm  so  lightly.     <  - 

It  was  tor  mis  reason  ,that  we  rejoiced  at  theestablishment  of  an 
independent' American  sovereignty  in  the  Brazils.  We  entertained 
hopes  that  this  sovereignty,  as  American,  would  be  friendly  to  ui; 
We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  reception  of  our  agents,  that 
weshould  not  be  disappointed-  We.  found,  however,  thatdorkig 
the  late  war  (from  the  nature  of  his  relations  with  England)  th<^ 
king  of  the  Brazils /eafi^;^^  rather  to  the  side  qf  our  enevm.  We 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  violating  the  rights  of  others,  at  dhe  lAme 
tiihe  we  do  not  easily  forget  injuries ;  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  affiihr 
of  the  privateer  Armstrong*  at  Fayal,  did  not  excite  that  sensation 
at  the  Brazilian  court  wSich  it  ought  Xo  have  exdted.  For  thiTi 
however,  I  am  disposed  to  make  alkiwauce  \  and  the  appoinfmeoft 
as  minister  to  this  government,  of  a  man  who  had  made  our 
country  his  choice,  who  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  many  of 
our  most  disringuished  fellow-citizens^who  was  supposed  to  be  t^ 
mudi  a  republican  for  Eurc^,  had  the  appearance  of  coipplipifii^- 
iii^our  institutions,  and  seeking  a  friendly  understanding.  It^musl^ 
now  be  the  interest,  of  the  king  of  the  Brazils  to  niake  bis  country 
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flociahy  and  dw  sooner  be  gets  rid  of  his  Buropean  possessions  the 
better.  I  must  confess  I  fek  hurt  at  the  manner  in  which  the  la.te 
iasurrectioji  was  noticed  in  our  newspapers.  I  should  not  be  sur« 
prised^  if  to  the  Brazilian  court  it  shouJd  bare  appeared  a  conclu* 
aire  proof  of  the  deepest  enmity  towards  it,  on  the  part  of  this 
QCMuitry.  Now,  I  do  not  see  what  greater  right  we  hare  to,  be  ill« 
utured  towards  a  government  because  its  form  is  monarchicali  than 
such  government  has  to  be  inimical  to  us  because  we  are  a  republic  % 
at  least)  if  we  display  this  temper  towards  others^  we  have  no  right 
to  complain  that  it  b  manifested  towards  us.  With  respect  to  the 
insurrection  at  femarabuco,  we  were  led  into  an  error,  by  coii^ 
founding  it  with  the  struggle  of  the  patriots,  while  their  situation 
and  their  cause  were,  in  fact,  very  di£Ferent ;  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  formi  the  Brazilians  had  already  obtained  the  great 
object  for  which  the  Americans  are  contending— a  g(yvemm€9U 
within  themselves.  The  affair  of  Pemambuco  was  nothing  more 
than  the  revolt  of  an  adjoining  province,  and  we  had  no  more  right 
to  intermeddle  with  it  than  with  a  French  or  English  insurrection. 
It  is  by  confounding  things  in  this  manner  that  die  cause  of  the 
patriots  is  injured. 

*   The  independence  of  America  from  Europe  is  the  first  great 
4ibject  to  be  obtained.     Compared  to  this,  every  consideration  is  of 
minor  importance*     The  establishment  of  governments,  founded 
en  the  most  free  and  liberal  principles,  inasmuch  as  this  must  tend 
to  our  own  happiness,  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  men,  and  tht 
more  rapid  improvemeilt  of  America,  is  certainly  die  next  thing 
to  be  desired.     The  independency  and  freedom  of  this  continent 
are  two  things  we  should,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  consider  as  inse- 
parable ;  yet,  if  any  part  of  South  America  should  adopt  forms 
not  agreeable  to  our  notions,  it  would  be  the  height  of  arrogance  oh 
Cur- part  to  decline  their  friendship,  and  ridiculous  to  make  war 
upon  them  on  that  account.     It  would  be  highly  offensive  and 
insulting  on  our  part  to  dictate  to  any  people  the  kind  of  gokrern-^ 
ment  they  ought  to  adopt ;  true  republican  liberality  forbids  t^ 
I  must  confess  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  intermeddling  with 
the  interior  coticerns  of  other  nations.     Let  us  cherish  our  own 
institutions  ;  but  we  may  do  this  with  less  boasting  of  ourselves, 
ot  fault-finding  withothers.  In  case  of  the  adoption  of  constitutions 
by  the  patriots,  formed  on  principles  somewhat  liberal,  we  need 
not  fear  but  that  both  our  own  enterprising  and  intelHgent  coun- 
trymen aiid  the  individual  Englishmen  who  visit  those  countries, 
will  give  them  useful  hints  in  the  establishment  of  their  goveun- 
•ments      They  will  have  to  do,  principally,  virith  the  two  nations 
to  whom  the  true  principles  of  free  government  are  best  known  in 
tbeoiy  and  practice.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  shali 
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unite  in  the  most  perfect  harmony   with  the  subjects  of.  Gfeat 
Britain  in  effecting  this  noble  work.     I  am  under  no  apprehensioit$' 
that  my  countrymen  will  be  unable  to  enter  into  a  fair  competi- 
tion with  the  English ;  these  will  perhaps  reap  the  first  crop  Irofld 
the  independence  of  South  America,  but  we  shall  obtain  anmdi 
more  solid  and  permanent  footing.     In  us  the  patriots  can  mtick 
more  fully  and  safely  confide,  as  entertaining  wishes  for  th^ir  wel^ 
fare  very  different  from  those  of  England,  which  will  desire  their > 
prosperity  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  their  commerce ;  while  ov^r  atid 
above  this  selfish  motive,  we  desire  it  for  the  sake  of  more  impor*.; 
t'ant  considerations,  and  which  will  be  mutual :  besides,  we  receive 
a  pleasure  and  feel  a  sympathy  which  others  cannot  know,  from  thot 
sight  of  colonies  engaged  in  a  contest  similar  to  the  one  of  which  we 
form  our  pride  and  bpast.    We  wish  them  success,  because  they 
are  endeavoring  to  free  themselves  from  Europe — because  they  are^ 
Americans,  and  because  their  success  and  happiness  will  afford^ 
additional  security  to  our  own.     We  ought  not  to  be  jealous  of  the 
English  because  they  assist  the  Patriots  ;   we  should  rejoice  at  tt» 
The  Patriots  are  sufficiently  aware  that  the  English  have  a  bound- 
less ambition,  that  they  are  desirous  of  having  possessions  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  ;  they  know  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  no 
colonies,  and  never  will  have  any ;  that  our  only  ambition  is  to  fil} 
up  the  territory  we  already  possess,  or  which  we  claim,  and  to  enjoy 
a  fair  commerce  with  other  parts  of  the  world.     The  charge  made 
against  us  of  entertaining  ambitious  views,  similar  to  those  of  Euro* 
pean  nations,  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  refutation.     We  have 
a  fixed  boundary  given  us  by  the  consent  of  European  nations  them- 
selves, beyond  which  neither  our  wishes  nor  the  nature  of  oujf 
government,  wi  1  permit  us  to  stray.     Within  that  boundary,  we 
are  ambitious  to  improve  the  lands  which  at  this  time  are  lying 
waste,  by  which  the  whole  human  family  will  be  as  much  bene* 
fitted  as  ourselves.     Our  war  in  Canada  was  not  a  war  for  the  sake 
of  extending  our  territory  j  it  was  for  our  own  safety,  and  for  the  sake 
of  future  peace.     It  is  questionable  whether  we  should  accept  it 
now,  if  offered  to  us  for  nothing.     And  who  is  it  that  thus  accuse 
us  of  ambitious  designs  ?  They  are  foxes  and  wolves  who  are  preach** 
ing.     This  will  not  deceive  the  patriots  of  South  America  5  they 
will  confide  in  14s. 

The  preponderance  of  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  America, 
will  be  a  natural  one,  and  which  can  give  no  offence  4  it  will  arise 
from  being  the  elder  state,  from  having  a  more  numerous,  a  more 
homot^eneous,  a  more  active,  and  in  general,  a  more  eirfightened 
population  3  ,frc«n  a  greater  disinterestedness,  regard  to  justice,  atid 
love  of  peace.  The  United  States  mil  be  the  natural  head  of  tie 
ifjPW  World*    Having  already  a  government  well  coiwolidate4i 
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proved,  and  settled  down,  holding  a  distingufshed  rank  in  the  worM» 
advancing  with  amazing  rapidity,  they  must  far  outstrip  any  of 
die  American  empires.  Mexico,  it  is  true,  may  one  day  vie  with 
us  in  some  respects,  but  being  necessarily  a  mere  inland  state,  she 
sever  can  be  equal  to  usiq  strength^  it  will  be  long  before, the 
Brazils,  provinces  of  La  Plata,  New  Granada,  Chili,  and  Peru, 
or  other  parts  of  South  America,  which  cannot  coalesce,  will  be 
able  to  overtake  us.  In  stretching  the  vision  into  futurity,  we  look 
in  vain  for  those  causes  of  war  which  continually  desolate  Europe  ; 
if  systems  like  our  own  are  established,  where  peace  is  the  great 
end  of  all  our  wishes,  where  the  happiness  of  society  alone  is  con- 
wlted,  and  not  the  vanity  of  privileged  families,  we  may  live,  a 
thousand  years  without  a  quarrel.  IfaU  the  nations  in  the  world 
iifere  gaoerned  ly  the  same  principles  that  we  are^  there  would  be  an 
endtowars. 

The  patriots  have,  at  this  moment,  agents  near  all  the  courts  of 
Europe!  We  have  been  told  diat  they  have  made  propositions  to 
some  of  them  incompatible  with  the  very  object  they  are  struggling 
for.  We  should  be  on  our  guard  against  their  enemies,  who  wlU 
be  very  busy  in  circulating  stories  to  their  disadvantage.  It  is  natu- 
ral that  the  patriots  should  be  desirous  of  conciliating  the  nations 
0f  Europe— at  least,  prevail  on  them  to  remain  neutral.  I  believe 
they  have  little  to  ^ear }  neither  European  interest,  nor  inclination^' 
nor  honor,  leads  to  take  part  with  Spain  in  the  hellish  work  of 
extermination,  carried  on  by  this  wretched  monarchy.  They  know 
well  the  disposition  of  this  country  \  from  us  they  have  nothing  to 
fear.  It  might  be  doubted  how  much*  French  influence  or  EngUsh 
influence  there  might  have  been  here,  but  certainly  there  never  was 
much  Spanish  ifffluence.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  the  patriots 
should  be  chiefly  solicitous  to  render  the  European  nations  passive. 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  will  be  the  case ;  they  all  sincerely  join 
with  us  in  wishing  the  independence  of  South  America ;  and  what- 
ever they  might  feel  themselves  bound  to  do  for  Spain,  in  case  we 
took  a  part  in  the  contest,  they  will  certainly  not  be  disposed  to 
undertake  the  odious  task  of  executioners,  without  something  of 
this  kind  to  justify  the  interference.  In  my  opinion,  they  will  not 
interfere  under  any  circumstances ;  for  surely,  what  cannot  be  the 
interest  of  any  one  singly,  cannot  be  the  interest  of  all*  conjointly ;. 
and  it  b  not  their  interest  to  oppose  the  emancipation  of  America. 
But  if  not  disposed  to  consent  that  we  shall  be  directly  instrumental 
in  eflFecting  its  independence,  they  at  least  expect  of  us  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  such  as  have  fairly  earned  it.  //  is  very  m- 
dent  that  xvemust  be^  and  should  be  proud  to  hcy  thejirst  to  acknao)^ 
ledge  the  independence  of  South  America^  or  any  part  ofity  when* 
ever  it  may  be  achieved^  nam,  or  ten  years  hence.    It  is  probable^ 
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diat  some  of  the  European  powers,  haying  objects  to  answer,  may 
sport  with  the  credulity  of  Spaing  the  agents  of  Spain  mar  whispenr 
that  her  cause  is  to  be  espoused  hj  the  great  congress ;  out  these 
tricks  Will  deceive  none  but  themseWes. 

In  what  condition  are  the  European  powers  to  render  her 
assistance  ?  And  if  they  be  the  first  to  do  this,  shall  we  be  idle  ? 
We  can  render  more  assistance  to  the  patriots  than  all  Europe  can 
render  to  Spain.    The  fact  is,  the  European  states  are  in  no  condi- 
tion to  render  such  assistance.  .  A  sort  of  mysterious  phrase  has 
lately  been  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  alarming,  our  people 
with  some  indescribable  danger,  some  "  deed  without  a  name.*' 
It  is  saidj  our  conduct  is  **  narrowly  watched,"  that  we  are  regarded 
•<  with  no  friendly  eye,"  that  "  Europe  is  jealous  of  us."^ — ^How 
long  is  it  since,  we  were  «<  a  patch- work  republic,"  a  «« heteroge- 
neous jarring  mass,"  continually  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces 
in  consequence  of  our  political  dissensions,  weak  and  despicable  as 
a  nation,  and  therefore  every  where  to  be  insulted  with  impunity ! 
Now,  it  seems,  we  are  to  be  narrowly  watched  j  we  have  become 
dangerous  to  Europe. — Ever   running    from  one  extreme  into 
another,  it  appears  that  those  who  speak  of  us,  are  at  all  times 
equally  removed  from  truth.    The  former  set  of  opinions  respect- 
ing us,  have  all  been  found  erroneous }  we  have  shown  the  world 
that  we  are  not  a  miserable  patch-work,  that  we  can  be  united, 
that  our  government  has  a  sufficient  energy  when  circumstances 
call  for  it,  and  that  our  political  squabbles  are  proofs  of  health,  and 
not  of  disease  $  they  now,  therefore,  call  us  the  Great  Republic^ 
and  pretend  to  think  that  we  are  becoming  dangerous.     Tes,  and 
we  are  dangerous ;  but  it  is  to  those  who  declare  themselves  our 
enemies,  -and  do  us  wrong.     Lawless  and  unprincipled  individuals 
will  be  found  in  every  nation ;  but  the  true  character  of  the  Ame- 
rican government  and  people,  is  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples  of  justice,   and    a  love  of    honorable  peace.    What,   for 
instance,  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  in  our  situation,  towards  Spain  for  the  last  fifteen  years  ? 
Would  any  of  them  have  patiently  borne,  as  we  did,  the  aggres- 
sions and  insults  of  that  monarchy,  when  we  had  the  means' of 
redress  so  completely  in  our  power?     What  European  govern- 
ment would  have  forborne,  like  ours,  to  take  possession  of  the 
Floridas  and  the  province  of  Texas  ?  Had  France  or  England  been 
in  our  situation,  the  territories  which  we  claim  by  the  right  of 
cession,  and  to  which  all,  but  the   Spaniards  themselves,  now 
admit  that  we  are  entitled,  would  have  been  taken  possession  of 
long   ago.     East  Florida  would  have  been   sequestered    on  the 
double  ground  of  the  viUanous  spoliations  of  our  commerce^  and 
the  conduct  of  Spain  in  pernlitting  our  enemy  to  make  war  upon 
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n%  from  it.  .  Had  we  been  goirerned  by  the  ambition  of  either  of 
Aose  nations,  we  should  have  sent  ten  thousand  men  into  Mexico^ 
And  supplied  the  patriots  of  that  unhappy  country  with  arms,  and 
thus  at  once  have  plucked  the  brightest  gem  from  the  Spanish 
erown-^we  riiouM  have  completed  the  revolution  in  Granada  and 
Venezuela^  and  set  free  Peru  and  Chili,  as  well  as  La  Plata.  All 
this  we  had  in  our  power  to  effect ;  and  I  question  much>  whether 
twenty  years  hence^  we  shall  not  repent  of  having  been,  too  scru- 
pulousi  too  desirous  of  maintaining  a  character  for  justice  and  self* 
denialj  among  nations  who  disregard  both.  Far  from  complaining, 
Spain  ought  to  be  thankful  to  us. 

It  seemS)  however,  that  Europe  is   naa  watching  us.     What 

have  we  to  fear  from  Europe,  or  J^^ope  from  us,  to  occasion  this 

watching  ?  Neither  can  harboui*  the  folly  of  an  invasion,  and  in  ^ 

Jnaritime  war  we  can  do  her  more  harm  than  she  can  do  us.  Europo^ 

will  not  take  our  bread,  our  cotton,  our  tobacco  !  We  in  turn  can 

refuse  to  take  her  cloths,  silks,  and  wine  \  and  who  would  be  the 

gainer  ?    It  is  said,  that  our  republic  furnishes  a  dangerous  ej«» 

nny}le  of  successful  rebellion^  which  must  be  put  down*    If  thi» 

ifideed  be  the  case,  and  Europe  is  about  to  send  over  a  fleet  of  two 

thousand   sail,  and  three  hundred   thousand  men,  to  put  down 

America,  let  us  prepare  for  this  mighty  invasion — let  u's  drive  out 

Spain  from  the  continent,  and  form  a  chain  of  confederacies  with 

the  patriots  !  Such  notions  are  too  visionary  to  be  gravely  advanced. 

There  was  a  time,  when  even  the  sagacioub^  Talleyrand  was  of 

opinion  that  any  kind  of  war  voould  shake  us  to  pieces,  not  fromk 

Any  violence  from  without,  but  from  explosions  amongst  ourselves. 

That  time  is  gone  by.     The  eyes  of  the  European  governments 

are  opened.     They  know  well  that  their  political  institutions  are 

founded  on  a  state  of  things  very  different  from  what  exists  in 

America  ;  that  the  example  of  America  may  give  rise  to  gradual 

ameliorations,  but  not  to  convulsions.     They  know  that  they  will 

find  it  much  more  to  their  advantage  to  trade  with  us  peaceably,  than 

to  attempt  the  visionary  project  of  invading  us.    There  will  still, 

however,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  reasoning,  remain  some  beclouded 

minds,  to  cherish  a  morbid  and  gloomy  pleasure  in  contemplating 

•pectres  without  shape  or  form,  wrapt  up  in  mists  and  fogs.     It  is 

in  vain  to  attempt  to  divest  them  of  the^e  fears  which  prevent 

them  from  marching  in  the  path  which  our  interests  point  out. — 

'Must  we  cower  at  the  name  of  Europe,  as  if  she  were  capable  of 

ftretching  some  magic  wand  over  us  ?  The  last  war  ought  to  havet 

taught  us  to  know  ourselves  a   little  better.     We  are  not  a  petty 

state  alongside  of  Europe,  but  a  mighty  empire,  placed .  at  such  a 

distance,  as  to  require  twice  the  force  that  would  be  necessary  to 

itmde  England  herself.    We  are  not  on  an  island  easily  overrun^ 
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we  inhabit  a  vast  cominent — wt  are  m>t  fart  froth  amd  jmti  drqg^ 
but  ten  millions  of  &e  most  effective  and  intelligent  people,  taken 
^z  body,  in  the  world!  devotedly  fond  of  our  country  and^ 
political  institutions,  united  and  enthusiastic  in  their  defetic^^ 
There  is,  moreover,  far  less  diversity  in  the  manners,  habits,  anA 
language  of  our  people,  than  is  usually  supposed  abroad;  we  raeet^ 
occasionally^  individuals  of  all  nations,  but  there  is  a  wonderful 
similarity  in  the  natives  of  this  extensive  country*  In  England,  or 
FVance,  one  meets  ^  different  description  of  people  in  every  canton  Of 
county;  but  in  travelling  over  all  America,  we  shali  find  in  the 
general  population  little  more  than  inconsiderable  shades  of  ditfer-* 
eece,  arising  from  local  circumstances*  We  are  unexhausted  in 
our  resources,  while  Europe  is  bending  under  the  weight  of 
burthens,  and  the  internal  situations  of  France,  England,  and 
Spain,  are  the  most  deplorable.  Hiey  might  with  some  reason 
fear  us,  if  we  were  a  lawless  banditti  like  the  first  Romans ;  but 
happily  for  the  world,  we  are  not ;  and  while  our  republican 
institutions  remain  pure  and  incorrupt,  Europe  will  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  us,  not  even  when  our  population  shall  amount  to 
fifty  millions,  as  it  certainly  will  in  the  natuf^l  course  of  things^ 
in  half  a  century.  We  rose  from  the  late  War  with  England  like  a 
giant  refreshed;  our  strength  has  increased  at  least  ten-fold*  What 
then  have  we  to  fear  when  our  course  is  marked  out  by  justice  f 
Let  us  do  what  we  believe  in  conscience  to  be  right,  and  leave  the 
consequences  to  Heaven, 

It  is  as  much  the  interest  of  England  to  aid  the  patriots  as  it  is 
onrs^  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  allow  narrow  jealousies  to 
prevent  us  from  concurring  with  them  in  the  work  of  liberation; 
Notwithstanding  all  the  intrigues  of  the  English,  we  shall  occupir 
the  first  place  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  patriots,  and 
we  ought  not  to  desire  more  than  an  eqUal  chance  of  trading  with 
them.  If  the  English  have  rendered  them  essential  service,  it  is 
but  just  that  they  should  be  rewarded;  it  surely  cannot  be  the 
wish  of  any  generous  American  that  the  English  should  be  excluded* 
All. that  we  ought  to  ask  of  the  patriots  is,  to  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing.  But  on  this  important  occasion,  I  should  like  t6 
see,  for  the  honor  of  my  countrymen,  something  like  disinterested 
generosity,  a  noble  and  elevated  2eal  for  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  and  for  the  glory  of  America — ^and  not  a  dwarfish 
selfishness*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  patriots  are  chiefiy 
indebted  to  the  English  for  the  means  with  which  they  have  been 
successful  in  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke*  It  is,  indeed,  paying 
but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  patriots,  to  suppose  that  they  are 
led  by  the  English  merchants  among  thein*    The  jealousy  with 
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^naptet  to  the  EngUah  in  this  country,  is  n^tural^  it  can  be  easily 
traced  i  it  is  time,  howeyer,  that  it  should  be  laid  aside,  Jar  we 
nuxjf  noWf  at  last,  indulge  a  Jrienily  feeling  tcwards  England 
mth  u^eiy*  It  is,  in  fact,  mii^ling  a  topic  of  politics  of  the 
United  States  with  a  question  of  infinite  importance  to  the  world, 
that  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  most  liberal  manner;,  before 
we  can  properly  comprehend  with  the  eye  a  field  so  vast,  we  must 
rise  abdve  the  little  mists  and  fogs  that  obscure  the  objects  which 
lie  below.  The  common-place  topics  of  newspaper  poUtics  should 
be  cast  aside. 

.  It  is  equally  wrong  in  us,  to.  pretend  to  take  sides  in  the 
political  disputes  which  must  occur  in  La  Plata,  as  well  as  in 
other  republics.  I  riiould  think  it  a  much  more  unfavorable 
symptom,  if  there  were  no  such  disputes.  We,  however,  can  be 
|io  judges  in  th^  case,  who  is  in  the  right  or  who  is  in  the  wrcnig, 
from  the  want  of  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
^e  facts*  But  I  am  asksd,  <<  Have  we  not  facts  that  are  incapaUe 
of  explanation,  and  which  prove  the  government  of  La  Plata  to 
be  a  mere  military  despotism  ?  Do  we  not  know  of  the  deportation 
of  the  patriots  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  treatment  of  Carrera  ? 
Are  not  these  facts'  which  no  one.  can  defend  ?  Has  not  the 
conduct  of  Puerrydon  been  that  of  a  tytant  ?"  Alas  !  we  have 
learned  nothing  from  experience — have  we  so  soon  forgotten .  the 
nature  of  the  accusation  brought  against' our  own  government 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ?  If  Puerrydon  has  been  called  a  tyrsmt, 
Mr.  Madison  has  been  called  a  Caligula ;  if  Puerrydon  is  said  to 
be  the  tool  of  the  Portuguese,  our  republican  administrations  have 
been  charged  with  acting  in  subserviency  to  Napokon.  -  Whence 
does  this  proceed  but  from  ill  will,  and  a  partial  view  of  facts  ? 
Let  us  try  if  we  cannot  imagine  an  explanation  of  the  conduct,  of 
the  supreme  director.— Suppose  a  few  warm,  zealous,  enthusiastic 
men,  should  sincerely  and  honestly  believe,  that  the  director  was 
about  to  sell  their  country,  and  listening  more  to  passion  than 
prudence,  should  form  a  plot  to  depose  him  by  force — that  the 
fdirector,  informed  of  this,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  trial,  should 
^]think  it  most  adviseable  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  have 
them  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  Here  is  nothing 
improbable.  I  am  far  from  insinuating  .that  any  thing  of  this  kind 
has  happened,  I  am  only  arguing  to  prove  that  we  do  not  know 
what  has  happened.  Without  making  any  reflections  on  the 
unfortunate  individuals  who  have  excited  our  sympathy  in  this 
country,  (and  with  several  of  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of.  an 
acquaintance,  and  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  their  truly  generous 
and  patriotic  sentiments,)  it  is  possible  that  these'  men  may  have 
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mistaken  a  desire  on  the  pa,rt  of  Puerrydon  to  avoid  war  with  the 
Portuguese,  for  a  determination  to  betray  their  country.'     I  regret 
much   the  injury  which  the  nascent  government   of   I«a    Plata 
has  sustained  in  our  country  in  consequence  of  this  affair.     Tet 
we  have  heard  of  nothing  like  insurrections  or  civil  war  in  La 
Plata  \  on  the  contrary,  the  last  arrivals  bring  us  accounts  of  the 
most  admirable  demonstrations  of  public  feeliiig,  in  which  all  seem 
to  unite.     The  afiair  even  of  Carrera  may  be  explained.     This 
patriot  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  means  of.  organising  a 
private  expedition  for  the  emancipation  of  his   country,   at  the 
^very  moment  when  the  forces  of  La  Plata  wer^  about  to  accomplish 
the  same  object,  and  when  it  wa^  highly  necessary  that  all  parties 
in  Chili  should  act  in  concert.     At  such  a  moment,  it  might  have 
been  deemed  impolitic  to  permit  an  individual  of  such  influence  as 
Carrera,  whose  views  were  unknown,  and  probably  basely  mis- 
represented, to  interfere,  perhaps    endanger  the  success  of  an 
undertaking  so  important.    At  all  events,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide 
in  the  hasty  manner  that  many  of  us  have  done.     Have  we  had 
no  party  broils  among  ourselves,  that  we  should  thus  haughtily 
condemn  ?  There  is  still  a  charge  against  Puerrydon  of  being  at 
the  head  of  a  military  despotism,  or  republic^  as  some  have  called 
it.     I  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  any  one — in  such  a  state  of 
things,  who  is  likely  to  be  the  military  despot,  the  one  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the   civil  government,    or  the   man   who    has  the 
conmiand  of  the  army,  who  has  dazzled  the  people  by  brilliant 
success,  who  is  received  in  the  different  cities  uirough  which 
he   passes,   with  triumphs  and  every  demonstration  of    public 
admiration?    This,  man  is  S/.  Martin,  the  Liberator  of  Chili  J 
]When  to  his  good  fortune  and  talents  he  adds  the  character  of  a 
virtuous  man,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  be  looked 
to  as  the  first  man  of  the  republic  ?    What  has  been  related  to  me 
of  this  chief,  leads  me  almost  to  believe  that  South  America,  too, 
has  her  Washington.    When  St.  Martin  restored  Chili  to  liberty 
and  independence,  he  was  tendered  the  supreme  directorship  by 
the  Cabildo,  but  this  he  magnanimously  declined,  declaring  that 
his  business  was  completed,  that  he  was  about  to  4eave  them  to 

'  A  singular  mistake  has  been  made  in  our  newspapers,  and  shows  how 
careful  we  ought  to  be  in  these  cases.  In  the  note  or  rescript  of  the 
supreme  director,  assigning  the  cause  of  the  deportation,  these  men  are 
said  to  possess  ideas  exaltadas.  What!  exclaim  the  editors,  banish  (men 
for  possessing  exalted  ideas,  lofty  and  noble  sentiments !  But  the' fact  is,  the 
words  mean  in  Spanish,  and  also  in  the  French,  directly  the  reverse;  they 
mean  violent,  seditious,  unral^,  dangerous,  hot-headed,  &c.  It  is  but  just 
to  notice  this ;  at  the  same  time,  J  should  be  verv  far  from  wounding  the 
feelings  of  strangers,  who  deserve  our  hospitality,  by  insinuating  that  they 
mmt^  these  epithets. 
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ibrm  a  government  for  then\3elves  !  To  avoid  the  public  honors 
vhich  were  prepaiing  for  him  at  St.  Jago,  he  stole  outj  unobser-- 
ved,  on  his  return  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  depu<^ 
tation,  requesting  him,  at  least  to  accept  the  sum  of  twenty  thou* 
satid  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  his  expenses ).  this  he 
positively  refused.  On  his  approach  to  Buenos  Ayres,  every  pre- 
paration was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  receive  him  in  the  most 
distinguished  manner ;  twenty  thousand  people  waited  on  the  road 
at  which  he  was  to  enter!  The  Chilians,  in  one  of  the  firsts 
acts  of  their  government,  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  repay  th« 
republic  of  La  Plata  the  expense  of  the  expedition,  and  then,  by 
consent  of  the  latter,  took  the  army  into  their  own  service ;  St. 
Martin  returned  to  assume  the  command,  and  the  manner  iti 
which  he  was  received  by  the  grateful  inhabitants  of  St.  Jago  hzi> 
been  detailed  in  our  newspapers — it  was  not  unlike  the  receptiofi^ 
given  to  our  own  Washington  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  only  in  popu-^ 
lar  governments^  that  a  real  triumph  can  ever  take  place  i  it  is  only 
here  that  this  genuine  and  highest  of  all  earthly  rewards  can  await 
the  virtuous  and  the  brave.  The  independent  republic  of  La  Plata 
and  Chili,  through  St.  Martin,  have  in  all  probability,  by  this  time, 
given  liberty  and  independence  to  their  brethren  of  Peru. 

Although  the  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  patriots,  through  the' 
United  States,  is  almost  universal,  and  seems  to  become  each  day 
more  .earnest,  yet  there  are  a  few  who  pretend  to  advocate  a  cold 
indifference,  and  even  speak  of  the  patriots  in  the  same  terms  that 
our  enemies,  during  our  revolutionary  war,  used  to  speak  of  us. 
The  patriots  are  called  rebels,  insurgents,  and  we  are  gravely 
advised  to  hold  them  in  contempt.  I  would  ask  how  long  is  it 
since  we  have  got  up  a  little  in  the  world,  that  we  should  thus 
look  down  upon  our  poor  relations  ?  Can  we  bestow  epithets  upoii 
these  men  without,  at  the  same  time,  casting  the  severest  reproach 
upon  ourselves  ?  No, — they  are  now,  as  we  once  were,  nobly 
eontendihg  against  oppressors  or  invaders^  in  a  cause  sanctified 
by  justice — in  a  cause  more  just  than  ours  ;  for  where  we  had  one 
reason  to  complain,  they  had  ten  thousand.*     This  cold-blooded 

'  I  have  refrained  from  entering  into  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
colonies  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  Spain.  Never  was  there  a 
cause  more  easily  supported.  On  the  side  of  Spain  there  is  nothing 
but  lawless  force.  On  an  attentive  examination  of  the  English  writers 
against  our  right  to  declare  ourselves  independent  of  the  British  govern'<> 
Bient,  I  find  these  things  distinctly  admitted  by  them  as  incontrovertible  t 
that  the  relative  condition  of  the  colony  to  the  colonizing  Ftate,  is  not  the 
tame  ai  that  of  a  mere  province,  it  partaKes  more  of  that  oi  allies,  and  having 
distinct  interests  from  the  mother-country,  may  lawfully  throw  oJlT  its  au^ 
thority,  which  a  province,  under  no  circumstances,  can.  ^  As  the  colonies 
were  not  conveyed  to  distant  countriss,  in  order  to  be  madQ  slaves,  or  to  bli 
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indifference  to  the  fate  of  our  fellow  men,  is  unworthy  of  us. 
We  sympathised  with  the  Spaniards  when  lawlessly  invaded  by 
France  \  we  sympathised  with  Russia  ;  we  now  sympathise  with 
France  ;  and  have  we  no  feeling  for  our  brethren  of  the  South  ?— . 
Those  who  indulcate  this  apathy  tell  us,  that  since  we  are  happy  and 
contented,  we  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  human 
race  !  \i  this  sentiment  is  really  serious,  and  not  a  mere  conceal* 
ment  of  enmity  to  the  patriots,  it  is  despicable — it  is  unworthy  o{ 
any  one  who  wears  tne  form  of  man.  According  to  these,  a 
wise  tiatioa  ought  to  stifle  all  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature-«ii- 
it  ought  to  have  no  charity  but  for  itself;  base  selfishness  should 
be  every  thing ;  and  generosity^  patriotism,  liberty,  independence) 
empty  and  ridiculous  words.  Such  sentiments  may  become  the 
wretch  who  will  not  spare,  from  his  superabundant  store,  a  mite 
to  prevent  his  neighbor  from  perishing }  but  there  are  but  few. 
Americans,  I  believe,  who  harbour  meanness  like  this.  It  does 
not  follow  that,  because  these  sentiments  are  indulged,  we  mvAt' 
become  Quixotic,  and  involve  ourselves  in  war  on  account  of  mere 
religious  or  political  opinions.  I  am  no  advocate  of  French 
fraternization ;  but  I  am  not  therefore  to  condemn  every  generous 
feeling  that  glows  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
patriot  causje.  I  would  wish  to  see  our  conquests  the  conquests 
of  reason  and  benevolence,  and  not  of  arms.     There  is  nothing  to 

subjected  to  the  peevishness  or  oppression  of  the  parent  state,  if  they  thought 
themselves  exposed  to  such  treatment,  they  might  renounce  their  allegiance, 
claim  independence,  and  apply  to  any  foreign  commonwealth  for  aid.'' 
These  are  the  very  words  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  strenuous  advocat^s^ 
isa  Great  Britain.  It  entered  the  head  of  no  one,  at  the  tihie,  to  argue,  that 
nothing  would  Justify  the  revolt  of  the  colony.  Our  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence begins  with  laying  down  principles,  which  were  universally  agreed 
to  as  self-evident.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  colony  must  be  pemitted 
to  judge  whether  it  has  been  abused  or  not;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  allow 
nothing  more  than  an  appeal  to  the  oppressor.  When  all  hope  of  redres» 
has  vanished,  they  may  lawfully  takt  up  arms, and  any  nation,  according  to 
Vatel,  may  lawfully  assist  them ;  although  it  would  not  be  lawful  to  assist  a 
revolted  province,  the  colony  may  "  appeal  to  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
its  intentions/'  It  would  be  insulting  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  American  colonies  have  not  ample  Cause  of  complaint.  It 
has  never  been  denied ;  Spain  has  never  condescended  to  say  more  than 
that  these  are  her  subjects,  her  slaves,>Qd  that  she  has  aright  to  oppress  or 
murder  them  according  lo  her  pleasure.  It  was  also  admitted,  that  when 
the  parent  state  could  not  protect  itself,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  co- 
lonies to  themselves  for  a  time,  it  could  never  regain  its  authority  without 
the  consent  of  the  coloi^ies.  Never  was  there  a  more  complete  dereliction, 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  colonies  for  at  least  three  years.  The  existing  j;o« 
vernments  were  every  where  mere  usurpations;  for  the  source  from  which 
their  power  w^s  derived,  had  been  dried  up,  and  their  responsibility  had  en« 
tirdy  ceased. 
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forbid  our  feeling  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  patriots  of  South 
America;  a  contemptuous  indifference  on  our  part,  would  be 
regarded  by  them  as  reproachful  to  our  national  character,  and 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  hatred. 

It  does  not  follow,  I  repeat,  that  we  should  make  a  common 
cause  with  them,  and  go  to  war  with  S{)ain  on  their  account ;  this' 
might  injure  us  both.  Although  I  should  not  fear  the  result,  it 
might  be  more  prudent  to  leave  the  colonies  to  contend  wi^h  Spain 
without  interference ;  and  I  am  convinced  no  European  nation 
will  interfere  in  her  favor.  This  country  has  no  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  a  war,  but  at  the  same  time  none  to  desire  it ;  peace  is  our  true 
policy,  though  not  carried  so  far  as  to  render  our  steps  timid  and 
cowardly.  We  ought  not  to  be  prevented  from  doing  what  may 
be  agreeable  to  us  and  to  our  interest,  by  apprehension  of  unjust 
and  unlawful  violence  from  the  universe;  we  are  now  strong 
enough  to  pursue  any  just  and  reasonable  deportment  as  respects 
ourselves  and  others,  without  dread  of  consequences.  What  then 
ought  we  to  do  ?  I  say  at  once,  to  establish  official  relations  with 
the  republics  of  ha  Plata  and  Chili.  No  nation  will  have  any 
just  right  to  be  offended  with  this.  Our  own  practice,  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  every  other  country,  considers  the  existence  of  a 
government  de  facto  as  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  official  com- 
munications. We  never  hesitated  to  establish  relations  with  the 
revolutionary  governments  of  France,  neither  did  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  In  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations,  each  one 
has  a  right  to  choose  the  government  or  governments  with  which 
to  establish  such  relations ;  other  nations  have  no  more  right  to 
take  offence  at  this,  than  one  citizen  has  with  another  for  the  choice 
of  his  associate.  The  recognition  of  the  republic  of  La  Plata  does 
not  imply  that  we  must  make  war  against  Spain,  or  aid  the  republic 
in  case  it  should  be  invaded.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
strictest  neutrality ;  most  certainly  it  is  no  act  of  hostility.  There 
is  not  the  least  danger  that  Spain  will  seriously  consider  it  a  cause 
ofvmr  /  she  may  bluster,  bid  she  holds  too  deep  a  stake  to  think  of 
striking  the  first  blow.  As  long  as  she  possesses  colonies  in 
Amierica,  if  there  is  ever  a  war  between  us,  it  must  commence  on 
our  side. 

It  is,  as  respects  ourselves,  that  we  should  have  any  hesitation 
in  acknowledging  the  independence  of  La  Plata,  and  not  because 
we  should  infringe  any  rights  of  Spain.  There  >is  nothing  in  the 
laws  of  nations  to  forbid  it;  and  she  can  lay  but  poor  claim  to 
our  friendship.  The  questions  we  should  ask  in  this  affair,  are 
these  :  Are  the  republics  just  mentioned  of  such  a  character  as 
that  we  should  let  Ourselves  down  by  a  treaty  of  amity  with  them  i 
What  is  the  extent  of  their  territory — the  number  of  their  popula« 
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taon— the  nature  of  their  goremtnents  ?     Are  they  capable  of 
defending  themselves  ?     Is  Spain  in  poissession  of  any  part  of  their 
territory?     These  and  other  questions  might  be  put  to  satisfy 
ourselves  before  we  venture  to  take  them  by  the  hand  as  friends. 
This  course  will  be  found  to  accord  perfectly  with  our  principles 
and  practice.     What,  for  instance,  was  our  conduct  to  Spain  her- 
self ?     Where  there  happens  to  be  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
empire,  two  or  more  governments,  we  may  treat  vrith  all,  or  any 
one,  or  none  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  only  ourselves. 
To  treat  with  all  would  subject  us  to  great  inconvenience  \  to  tr^at 
with  any  one  would  have  the  appearance  of  partiality  \  for  our  own 
sake,  therefore,  the  best  course  would  be  to  acknowledge  none  of 
them.  Thus,  when  the  .whole  Spanish  monarchy  was  actually  split 
into  three  parts.  King  Joseph  on  the  throne,  the  Cortes  endeavour'* 
ing  to  expel  him^  and  the  colonies  setting  up  for  themselves,  our 
government  declined  acknowledging  any  of  these  parties.     When 
the  Cortes  prevailed,  we  received  the  minister  of  Ferdinand,  and 
adsnowledged  the  government  de  facto ;  but  we  declined  receiving 
the  minister  of  the '  colonies  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  the 
contest  was  not  yet  properly  at  an  end,  therefore,  from  motives 
of  prudence,  we  could  not  think  of  forming  a  compact  which 
might .  prove  to  be  ineffectual  \   secondly,  because   the   existing 
governments  might  not  have  been  of  such  respectability  as  that  we 
could  place  ourselves  on  a  footing  with  them  consistently  with  the 
respect  due  to  ourselves.     But  when  these  causes  ceased,  the 
reasons  for  our  not  establishing  relations  would  cease  also,  if  we 
should  regard  them  as  not  disreputable  to  us.    The  different  pro^ 
vinces  of  South  America  have  not  made,  a  common   cause,  and 
from   their  distance  it  is  impossible    they   could  act  together. 
Mexico,  Granada,  Venezuela,  La  Plata,  Chili,  have  all  declared 
themselves  in  the  most  formal  manner  separate  and  independent 
governments ;  should  any  of  them,  therefore,  succeed  in  expelling 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  in  establishing  governments  de  factOy 
in  pursuance  of  our  own  practice  and  principles,  we  may  venture 
to  establish  relations  with  them^  provided  we  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  character  and  stability  to  justify  us  in  doing  so 
consistently  with  prudence. 

A  revolted  province  notoriously  incapable  of  maintaining  itself 
ought  not  to  be  treated  with;  but  an  independent  nation  noto- 
riously capable  of  maintaining  itself,  ought  to  be  respected.  Yet 
we  have  a  right  to  receive  and  hear  the  mission  even  of  a  revolted 
prpvince  without  violating  the  laws  of  nations.  What  more  com- 
mon than  for  the  revolted  subjects,  or  the  deposed  prince  of  one 
nation,  to  fly  to  another  and  to  be  openly  and  publicly  received  ? 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  sovereign  forbidding  all  nations  from  holding 
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any  intercourse  with  his  revolted  subjects  on  pairi  of  violating  the 
laws  of  nations  ?  The  strictest  neutrality  is  not  violated  by  afford- 
ing shelter  and  protection,  much  less  from  the  exchange  of  civili- 
ties or  the  establishment  of  official  relations,  for  the  convenience 
of  commercial  intercourse.  Is  all  intercourse  or  relation  forbidden, 
or  some  particular  kind  only  ?  For  instance,  no  one  ever  thought 
that  the  mere  trading  with  a  revolted  colony  or  province  was  an  ' 
offence,  or  that  this  wotdd  be  good  cause  of  capture  /  arid  if  it  be 
iawfui  to  trade,  is  it  not  lawful  to  establish  such  understanding 
with  the  temporary  or  local  authorities  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  regulation  of  such  trade  ?  May  we  not  have  resident  agents 
for  this  purpose  ?  May  we  not  receive  theirs  in  turn ;  and  may 
we  not,  if  we  think  it  advisable,  enter  into  verbal  or  written  stipu-, 
lations  to  regulate  this  intercourse  ?  Whether  such  agents  should 
be  called  consuls,  or  ministers,  or  commissioners*;  whether  they 
enter  into  stipulations  or  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  or  not,  is 
of  no  importance; 

Are  there  any  of  the  American  republics  with  which  we  can 
with  safety  enter  into  official  relations,  or  form  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce  ?  The  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata  are  un- 
doubtedly such.  For  seven  years  they  have  had  complete  and 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  country — no  attempt  has  been 
made  or  is  likely  to  be  made  to  subdue  them,  and  after  this  lapse  of 
time,  if  Spain  were  to  attempt  it,  she  could  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  an  invader.  We  look  only  to  the  government 
de  facto :  the  maxim  of  Spain — once  a  colony  always  a  colony, 
IS  one  which  she  must  settle  with  the  colonies  as  well  as  she  can  j 
for  us  it  it  enough  that  there  is  in  La  Plata  a  complete  expulsion 
of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  an  existing  government.  It  will  not 
be  pretended  by  the  most  extravagant  advocates  of  Spain,  that 
because  she  has  revolted  colonies  elsewhere,  which  she  is  trying 
to  subdue,  that  those  'which  she  is  too  weak  to  attempt  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  connected  with  the  rest,  and  that  all  other  nations 
must  wait  until  she  announces,  in  a  formal  manner,  that  she  can 
no  longer  hope  to  subjugate  any  of  them.  According  to  this 
reasoning,  while  Spain  continues  to  hold  a  single  inch  of  land 
in  America,  the  colonies  must  still  be  considered  in  a  state  of 
revolt. 

Consistently  therefore  with  the  strictest  neutrality,  we  may 
acknowledge  La  Plata,  at  least,  as  an  independent  state.  By  this 
simple  act  we  shall  ensure  to  ourselves  the  lasting  friendship  of  all 
the  patriots  of  South  America,  whose  feelings  must  be  in  unison 
with  their  brethren  of  La  Plata.  It  will  inspire  confidence  in  all  ^ 
who  are  engaged  in  the  contest,  it  will  animate  every  patriot  with 
«  new  zeal,  it  vnSl  bestow  a  respectability  upon  the  cause  in  their 
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own  eyeS)  which  will  cheerfully  unite  all  hearts  in  support  of  their 
independence.  Such  was  the  feeling  which  the  recognition  of  our 
independence  produced.  As  the  natural  head  of  America,  it  will 
instantly  increase  our  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Spain 
may  be  induced  at  last  to  put  a  stop  to  the  horrid  effusion  of  human 
blood,  and  renounce  an  undertaking  in  which  she  never  can  pre- 
rail.  An  understanding  with  the  patriot  governments  of  South 
America  will  also  enable  us  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may 
put  a  stop  to  many  practices  and  abuses,  in  which  our  character  as 
a  nation  is  deeply  interested. 

I  have  thus,  Sir,  taken  a  rapid  glance  at  a  subject  highly  import- 
ant to  the  present  and  future  interests  of  this  country.  In  common 
with  my  fellow-citizens,  I  give  my  warmest  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  patriot  cause,  but  at  the  same  time  value  too  highly  the  real 
kappiness  of  my  country  to  put  it  to  hazard  by  rash  and  incon- 
siderate measures.  Scarcely  any  period  of  our  history  ever  called 
for  a  more  wise  and  deliberate  judgment  and  enlightened  foresight 
than  the  one  now  fast  approaching.  Happily  for  us  there  prevails 
at  this  juncture  a  degree  of  harmony  among  our  citizens  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  much  greater  than  at  any  period  since  the  establish- 
ment  of  our  constitution,  and  we  have  a  wise  and  upright  states- 
man  at  the  helm.  It  was  given  to  our  immortal  Washingiion  to 
.achieve  the  independence  of  one  half  of  America,  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  it  may  be  yours  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  other. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  following  extract  from  «  Bell's  Weddy  Messenger,"  ap- 
peared in  our  newspapers  after  the  foregoing  had  gone  to  press. 
It  coincides  so  completely  with  many  ideas  I  have  expressed,  that 
I  have  refifolved  to  avail  myself  of  it  as  adding  weight  to  them.  I 
have  little  doubt  it  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  British  govern- 
,  ment;  if  so,  England  will  not  remain  quiet  and  permit  Russia  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  Spain ;  she  has  too  much  to  gain  by  teaching 
tbe  people  of  Soutli  America  to  make  use  of  her  manufactures. 
There  is  immense  wealth  in  South  America ;  and  if  there  were  a 
£ree  commonication  with  England,  th^  inhabitants  would  be  able 
'to  purchase  much  more  than  the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
»!l  goods  of  European  manufacture  sell  in  South  America  for  at  ' 
kast  four  times  the  prices  of  the  United  States,  and  in  many  places 
for  much  more.  In  the  extract,  the  evils  arising  from  the  mono* 
poly  of  the  cotonial  commerce  are  extremely  well  expressed  iti  few 
wjords.     The  fate  of  Mexico  is  what  I  most  fear:  tbe  last  effinti 
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of  Spain  will  be  directed  to  retain  it.  But,  thanks  to  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Ferdmstnd,  not  many  years  will  go  round  before  we  diall 
gi^  him  a  little  trouble  on  that  score. 

:  /<  As  to  the  second  point)  we  have,  indeed,  known  that  a  nego« 
ciation  has  been  long  pending  between  Spain  and  England  to  induce 
the  latter  power  to  afibrd  an  active  assistance  against  the  Spanish 
independents.  The  question  for  the  English  ministry  in  this  .ne- 
gociation  is  two-fold — >the  right  of  such  interference  and  the  poliidy 
of  it.  With  respect  to  the  right,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  ' 
that  it  will  not  admit  a  doubt.  It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  in 
the  European  law  of  nations,  that  any  one  nation  may  assist 
another  to  subdue  revolted  colonies  or  provinces— -the  treaty  with 
Spain  justifies  such  an  interposition*  With  respect  to  the  quesr 
tion  of  right,  therefore,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  English  ministry 
may  in  this  respect  act  as  they  please.  The  point  therefore  is 
reduced  to  the  mere  question  of  policy* 

<<  Upon  this  head  we  have  been  so  copious  in  some  of  our  former 
papers  that  we  have  here  little  to  add.  South  America  is  a  new 
country  and  in  its  first  agricultural  stage,^  and  therefore  naturaUj^ 
the  most  promising  and  beneficial  customer  to  an  old  country. 
They  possess  in  abundance,  or  may  possess  und^r  due  encourage- 
ment, all  that  we  want,  raw  materials,  cotton,  sugar,  &c.;  and 
they  want,  and  as  they  increase  in  population^  will  increase  in  the 
want,  of  all  that  we  possess-*-manufacture8.  Such  a  dealer  is  t|ie 
sure  material  of  wealth  and  aggrandisement  to  an  old  commercial 
country ;  and  hence,  the  value'  of  the  United  States  to  us.  But 
under  the  Spanish  monopoly,  the  produce,  consumption,  and 
trade,  of  such  a  country,  are  necessarily  repressed  within  the 
lowest  possible  limits.  Every  thing  comes  to  them  so  dear,  that 
they  can  consume  but  little  \  and  d^e  mother-country,  (having  the 
monopoly  of  purchase^  buys  so  little,  and  buys  it  so  cheaply,  as 
to  detain  agriculture  always  in  its  infancy,  from  the  want  of  en^ 
couragement.  Hence,  under  such  a  monopoly,  such  colonies  are 
little  more  than  kitchen  gardens  to  theit  own  mother-countrieSj.of 
little  use  to  them,  and  of  none  to  the  general  commerce  of  the 
world.  ' 

.  <<  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  the  most  manifest  policy  of 
England  not  to  maintain  and  encourage  the  union  qf  Spain  and 
her  colonies^  and  most  assuredly  not  to  Und  asiy.aative,  assiUanceta  * 
this  end.  It  is  a  duty  of  our  direct  alliance  with  Spain  not  to  assist 
the  Independents,  it  is  a  duty  of  prud^Cy  resulting  from  our 
commercial  policy^  not  to  assist  the  moAer^ommtry*  I^t  them 
fight  it  9Ut,  and  let  us  hope  for  t|iat  happy  rfesijlt  which  without 
destroying  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality^  ImU  e^md  the 
compass  (f  the  English  commerce. 
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cf.Upon  these  principles  we  caawt  persti^^  oursebcc  to  gm  apiy ' 
weight  to  the  articles  put  forth  in  the  Madrid  jovmala.  It  is» 
perhaps,  one  of  those  articks  which  the  editors  hsre  been  toiisht 
to  form  by  their  late  French  masters.  It  .is  a  known  ardSce' 
amongst  the  Parisian  editors  to  take  their  wishes  for  grantedy  and 
to  insinuate  the  reasonableness  of  their  expectations  in  the  ioafot* : 
sibility  of  their  being  disappointed.  According  to  our  own  humble 
opinion,  the  present  ministry  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
commercial  principles  (and  particularly  Lord  Liverpool)  to  kave 
^two  wishes  or  opinions  upon  the  Subject.  Our  clear  intere^  is  for 
the  success  of  the  cause  (fthe  Independents"  > 

That  a  more  perfect  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  interest  excited . 
in  the  United,  States  in  favor  of  the  South  American  struggle,  the 
English  editor  has  subjoined  the  following,    extracted  nom  an 
American  paper,  under  the  head  of  Policy  of  the  United 
States: —  * 

<<  In  considering  the  state  of  our  southern  neighbors,   it  must 
be  just  to  recollect  our  own  thoughts  in  such  great  perils.     The 
records  of  our  history  are,  <  that  the  first  step  of  the  CooffTMS, 
after  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  to  send  Mr.  Silas  Deane 
to  France,  to  request  permission  of  the  French  ministry  to  pur« 
chase  in  France,  armi  and  military  stores  for  an  army.     From  the 
reception  of  Mr.  Degne,  Congress  perceived  that  France  wasfavor^ 
able  to  their  cause,  and  they  immediately  appointed  Dr.  Franklin 
their  minister  at  Paris,  with  full  powers.'     A  ship,  mounting  S6 
guns,  was  provided  to  carry  him.    He  was  at  Nantz  on  the  iSth 
of  December,  1776,  and  two  prizes  were  taken  on  the  ptstaget 
and  carried  into  Nantz  and  sold.     An  English  writer  says,  *  the 
public  fact  of  Dr.  Franklin's  arrival  in  France^  i^nd  the  fact  of  the' 
French  ministry  permitting  these  prizes  to  be  S^ld  in  a  French 
port,  were  indisputable  proofs  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain.     But 
the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  were  afraid  of  a  war  with  France,. 
and  Franceji  not  being  prepared  for  war,  chose  to  temporise.    Dr. 
Franklin  was  honorej  privately  with  all  the  countenance  he  could 
expect.    Two  months  after  tne  surrender  of  General  Buigoyney 
the  French  entered  into  ah  alliance  with  the  Americans,  oftnaive 
and  defensive.     When  this  measure  had  taken  place,  the  Brinish 
ministry  made  several  attempts  to  open  a  negociation  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  but  they  were  too  late.'   The  importance  of  these  events 
in  the  American  revolution  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  they  may 
sfsrve  to  direct  our  policy,  whenever  our  interest  and  our  duty 
may  combine  in  the  affairs  of  any  other  people  struggling  for  just 
liberty  with  good  hopes  of  gaining  it.     The  same  spirit   wnich 
sought  and  justified  tms  hegociatioui  vindicated  the  zeal  of  mili- 
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tfff^  adfDpntureflL  Koeeii»ko»  whose  talentB  and  edueation  had 
mmifid  him  favor  in  Eufope,  dictated-  by  his  personal  affkirs,  left 
Europe*  He  came  to  America,  and  ofiered  himself  a  volunteer  to 
General  Washington.  This  great  man  knew  the  value  of  the 
giftf  and  gave  htm  an  honorable  appointment ;  and  no  man  has 
refuaed  to  confess  that  his  bravery  and  his  humanity  rendered  v^ 

Crtam  services  to  the  Unit^  States.  After  peace  was  settled, 
found  in  the  bos<Mn  of  his  country  a  home  which  had  not 
btfcome  less  happy  from  the  reputation  he  had  gained  in  the  cause 
of  .liberty*  These  services  have  been  the  subject  of  many  an 
eulogy  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  history  of  this  hero  is  inse- 
parable from  the  history  of  our  independence.  Our  expectations 
fhsm  the  Netherlands,  who  had  suffered  in  the  defence  of  their. 
onm  liberties,  emboldened  Congress  to  expect  their  support,  and 
forbid  any  delay  to  seek  it.  The  appointment  of  Henry  Laurens^ 
tbeiformer  president  of  the^ontinental  Cbngress,  discovered  what, 
honor  was  associated  with  a  commission  entrusted  to.  a  citizen  of 
his  great  reputation,  from  his  private  virtues,  his  experience,  and 
has  patriotism.  If  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  duty  of  his  trust,  the . 
appointment  disoovered  the  purpose  of  his.  country,  and  the  his* 
toryo£  his  treatment  in  captivity  will  explain  the  importance  of  his 
commission  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  enemy.  Mf.  Adams  sue* 
ceeded  in  this  commission,  and  in  friendship  with  Spain  and. 
Fiamee,  our  political  hopes  prepared  us  for  our  final  success.  The 
Empress  of  Russia,  though  not  prepared  to  give  a  full  welcome  to 
a  minister  from  the  American  Congress,  yet  "she  gave  those  indul- 
gences which  amply  rewarded  the  attention  paid  to  her,  and«n«- 
couraged  the  defence  of  our  independence. 

<<  At  the  time  of  sending  a-  minister  to  the  Hague,  Governor 
Trumbull  expressed  a  wish  to  concBiate  the  favor  and  encourage 
the  emigration  of  the  people  o£  Europe,  The  only  obstacle,  says 
he,  which  I  foresee  to  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  our  country^ 
wiU  be  the  taxes  ;  and  he  adds  what  he  thinks  it  proper  to  lessen 
them.  We  give  the  following  thought,  in  his  own  words,-  ad^ 
dvessed  to  a  person  in  Holland  : — <  In  short,  it  is  not  so  much  my. 
wish  that  the  United  States  should  gain  credit  among  foreign, 
nations  for  the  loan  of  money,  as  that  all  nations,  and  espeeiaUy. 
your  countrymen  in  Holland,  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  the  American  war.  The  importance  and  greatness  of 
this  rising  empire,  the  future  extensive  value  of  our  commerce^ 
the  advantages  of  colonisation,  are  objects  which  need  only  to  be 
known,  to  command  your  attentioHi  protection,  and  support.' 
With  us  it  is  to  consider  whether  the  same  objects  may  not  offer 
again  in  some  other  parts  of  America,  and  may  not  have  equal 
elaims  upon  the  attention  of  all  commercial  nations.    That  our 
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nadon  did  not  forget  its  obligations  to  France  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,   the  documents  respecting  our 
foreign  affairs,  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  our  nu- 
nister,  Mr.  Monroe,  now  the  President  of  the  United  States,  will 
sufficiently  explain.     My  instructions,  says  that  great  patriot,  en- 
j<»ned  my  utmost  endeavors  to  inspire  the   French  government 
with  perfect  confidence  in  the  solicitude  which  was  felt  for  the 
success  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of  the  preference  due  to  ai 
nation  which  had  rendered  us  important  sei^ices  in  our  revolution. 
The  senate  had  expressed  with  sensibility  the  same  eood  wisheSf 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  say  to  the  ally  of  the  United 
States,  that  with  increasing  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  libertyi 
they  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
French  republic.     A  nation,  like  our  own,  that  is  indebted  to  fo- 
rogn  aid  for  the  independence  it  possesses ;  that  has  welcomed  to 
hs  service  the  talents  and  virtues  of  foreigners ;  that  has  been  soli^ 
citous  to  explain  its  hopes  to  the  world,  and  professes  in  turn  a 
readiness  to  prefer  the  allies  of  its  infancy  for  the  strength  th^y 
gave,  will  not  be  hasty  in  rejecting  the  best  opportunities  to  ex- . 
tend  the  blessings  it  eiljoys  in  full  consent  with  its  commerce  and 
pifosperity ;  a^d  they  who  have  felt  the  gratitude  which  the  enthu- ' 
siasm  of  past  times  hat  inspired,  will  never  be  deceived  by  any' 
names  which  may  be  used  to  disgrace  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the 
mase  of  humanity,  wherever  it   may  appear.     If  our  humanity'^ 
caa  do  bm  little,  we  may  be  suffered  to  do  much  by  the  example^, 
of  those  who  consult  only  their  own  interest.    We  should  not  be 
deceived  by  a  pdtcy  that  may  seem  to  appeal  to  our  integrity,  * 
while  it  may  serve  itself  of  our  simplicity.  The  history  of  our  own 
may  explain  tp  as  what  we  owe  to  South  America* 

-**  Dean  Tucker,  in  his  answer  to  objections  upon  separation  of 
the  ccdoiiies,  observes^— <  It  has  been  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the/ 
Nonh  Americans  for  these  fifty  years  past,'  speaking  at  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  <  that  the  seat  of  empire  ought  to  be 
tTian^erred  from  the  less  to  the  greater  country,  fhat  is,  from 
£iigUnd  to  Amerira ;  or,  as  Dr.  Franklin  elegantly  phrased  It, 
{c^in  the  codb-bodt  to  the  man  of  war.  Moreover,  the  famous 
4iPi^i{Ban  pamphlet,  Common  Sense^  (in  the  composition  of  which 
J^u  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adorns  are  supposed  to  be  principally  c6n<« 
cerned)  declares  it  to  be  preposterous,  absurd,  and  against  the 
com'se  of  nature,  <  thkt  a  great  continent  should  be  governed  by 
afi  ^l^nd»  In  no  insbmce  hath  nature  made  the  satellite  larger  than 
^^  Bii^i^i^y  planets  And  as  England  and  America,  with  respect  to 
eac^'pther,  reverse  the  common  order  6i  nature,  it  is  evident  they 
beilonff  to  difl^entif  ykems— *£ngland  to  Europe,  and  America  to 
it^elf^.*^  ^       '. 
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INTRODUOTION. 


It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  havt  read,  with 
mny  attention,  the  debates  in  Parliament  on  what  is  called,   Thf 

Catholic  Queslfoj^y  i^^^'HP  9V^^  ^^  4^^y  ^!^  PiP'!^  «^  i^^  Princi* 
pies  of  Catholics,  as  citizens  at  least,  if  ilot  as  Christians,  an  ap- 
peal was  frequently  made  to  **  The  Prayer  Book,**  on  account  of 
certain  Principles  which  it  contained.  This  appeal  was,  in  par- 
ticular, made  by  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  Mr, 
Parnell,  and  Sir  Johm^ox^ippisley* 

What  is  the  book,  it  has  been  asked,  which  is  thus  emphaticaltu 
stifled  "  ThePjTfiy^  ^^'^*^^Wf^^ iV^jM  friijicfples,  to  whic% 
these  Gentlemen  appeal f — ff^heti  ana  by  uhom  were  th^  first 
published  f — Jnd  in  what  estimation  are  they  held  by  the  body  of 
Roman  Catholics  i 

These  and  similar  questions  have  frequently  been  asked ;  and 
some  of  them,  no  doubt,  have  been  answered :  yet  to  others,  1  am 
persuaded,  no  answer  has  be^^ivep.  which  was  satisfactory,  even 
to  the  persons  who  unddrfook  to  answer  them.  Hence  we  find, 
that  the  Editors  of  those  Prinfjgjlffx  a^d  of  **  The  Prayer  Book/* 
who  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  them, 
have,  never  oretended  to  assign'flie*  precise  time  of  their  first  pub- 
lication, nor  to  mention  the  name  of  the  person,  by  whom  they 
were  wr^4^  :  ^  jf  J^ev  -|ia^.  Vipntured ,  to  njppie  ^\ip,  .^ey  have 
fixed  upon  some  one,  Wc9  could  hot  nave  been  the  winter  of  them. 

The  present  Inquiry  was  therefore  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
solve  more  satisfactorily  the  above  qL'estions — -in  themselves  sp 
natural  and  rational ;  and,  at  the  same  ti:?»e,  not  uninteresting  to 
the  body  of  Catholics.  But  it  cannot  be  well  aCS^.  unless  I  give 
at  length  The  Principles  themselves,  on  account  of  wiiich  "  The 
Prater  JBook**  has  been  to  frequently  mentioned.    Theae  thefl  1 
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gine  Atilfatdieitide  «ing|indlly,fM«feti&d  to  tbembjr  the  aiithor  iti  1086. 
The  flang.i»ge  ohowiBvef  iof  the  "work  itself  is,  in  -some  iustances, 
.  rather  obsokte  :  \Sot  >ivtud)  reiison,  in  the  edition  given  of  them  by 
Ms*  BciRiNGTON  hi  \7%b,  some  verbal  Alterations  vrereinade, 
¥(itfa  the  viewitoaecoHMift^dflte  the  expression  to  the  more  modem 
forms,  of  speech.  By  so  doing,  moreover^  the  Prindptes  appeslrto 
faame  heeo  nofefuliy  and  clearly  expressed  in  that,  than  in  any  pre- 
oeding  edition.  iRor^these  reasons,  4  "have  given  the  preference  to 
'the  (edition  of '1765, 9i4iich  ia  "also  the  <edhion  that  has  been  adopted 
vby  XXb.  iCof>PiN>G'ER,  and  by  dthers. — ^The  few  aherations  which 
(liave  laeen  made  by  thstt  learned 'prelate^  will'be  found  at  the  bottorti 
of  ihe  page.  .>    .  >  > 

The  reader,  iio  doubt,  wilPhe  anirare,  drat  as  the  Principles  werii 
vvrkten  long  before  certain  doctrines  of  the  present  day  were 
•fa««f  ched,  or  aita  time,  when  ^hey  were  little  noticed  in  l!his  country, 
Ittiis  not  hasftiiy  to  conclude,  from  a  little  ^imilarfty  df  eirpression, 
that  ithe author  was  therefore  favorable  to  such  doctrines. 

I  must  moreover  entreat  him^  not  to, draw  inferences  from  s'oK* 
taiy,  detached  seotenres  or  paragraphs.  By  such  method  the  lips 
<firf  truth  itself  nrnif  be  made  to  teacb,  with  Arius,  tbdt  the  Son  h 
•iufeiaor  to  the  Futher,  and  therefore  not 'God:  tmd,  with  Cstlviff, 
-that  God,  by  ''  >a  horrible  decree,  destines  some  to  eternal  destrucr- 
tion  :.  and  ahat  it  <is  inipossMe  for'Aeseto  avoid  the  tiecessity  of 
^tuning,  which  is  iinposed  upon  flietn  by  'llhe  ordinance  of  Ood.**'-=- 
Aiidiif  this  be  impiety  in  one  instance,  ts  it  not,  atleast,  mjusiicein 
4he  a|b«r  f 

It  will  be  clearly  seen,  in  the  following  pages,  that  the  Tracft 
intitled  Roman  Catholic  Principles,  S^c.  was  penned  by  a  Catholic 
divine — by  a  divine  of  some  eminencp  in  the  Church — and  by  one, 
who  had  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  in  defence  of  his  faith. — It  will  be 
seen,  that  those  Principles  were  so  favorably  received  by  the 
Catholic  public,  that  in  the  short  space  of  six  years,  they  passed 
through  not  less  than  twelve  editions ; — and  that  they  were  solemnly 
appealed  to,  in  ihe  highest  court  of  £nglish  justice,  by  a  Catholic 
peer, — venerable  for  his  age  and  for  his  attachment  to  his  religious 
principles — "  as  to  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church'* — Finally,  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  were  repeatedly  pre- 
sented to  the  English  nation,  as  such,  by  an  eminent  and  accredited 
chaoipion  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  the  Rev.  John  Gother,  **  who 
was  chosen  by  his  superiors,  iu  preference  to  any  other,  for  the 
delicate  task  of  explaining,  with  precision,,  the  Catholic  tenets,  and 
showing  the  exact  difference  between  what  we  really  believe  ;  laying 

'  Decretum  qnidem  borribile  fateor.    Inst.  L.  3.  ch.  23.  Sect.  T  and  9 — Dc 
Praed.p.  690. 
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aside  all  opmionsi  and  doubtful  poiyta,  wbich  do  not  belong  to  fiuth, 
and  the  doctrines  falsely  imputed  to  us,  by  tbe  craftiness^  or  igno- 
'  rauce  of  our  enemies/'— Knowing  all  this,  and  knowing,  moreover^ 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  learned  and  venerable  bLthop, 
Dr.  Walmesle y,  that  "  this  exposition  of  the  CathoRc  doctrine, 
is  composed  with  great  judgment  and  precision  :" — knowmg,  I  say, 
all  this,  I  may  fairly  presume,  in  ihejmi  imtanctf  that  the  work  is 
iree  from  error,  and  is  orthodox  ;  and  therefore,  if  I  find  a  passage 
in  it  that  is  obscure,  and  that  teems,  at  first  sight  to  favor  doctrines 
not  proposed  t^  u^.by  ^he  Cl¥UV:b  to  b^  believed;  I  explain  it  by 
other  passages,  which  clearly  express  the  Ciathoiic  doctrine.  In 
this  manner  did  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  bishops,  and  other  pastors 
.6f  the  Church,  in  all  og^s^  and  li?  (Ul  plfices,  explain  to  the  faithful 
the  sacred  oracles  of  Stnptuse :  aiid  Ibiia  it  was  that  Dr.  Bull 
defended,  and  the  learned  congregation  of  St.  Maur  again  pub- 
lished, the  works  of  the  Ante-Nioaene  fathers  of  the  Church;  and 
for  tbeir  labors  diey  have  received  the  well-eamed  thanks  of .  the 
Christian  world. 

With  regard  to  *'  The  Prayer-Book,"  it  is  sufficient,  at  present, 
to  say,  that  it  is  intitled  **  Tme  Ftety,  or  the  day  well  spent ;"  and 
is  admitted,  even  by  Dr.  Duigenan,  *^  to  be  in  general  use 
among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ;" — that  it  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Cop- 
finger,  Roman  Catbqliq  bishop  in  tbe  united  diocese  of  Cloyne  and 
Ross^  in  Ireland ;  and  that  in  this  prayer  book,  he  has  inserted  The 
Ronuf^  Patkolick  Primaples,  &c. ;  and  by  thus  iaaerting  them^ 
and  occasionally  altering  the  expression,  be  bas  made  those  princi- 
ples hb  own. 


f  '  » 


ROMAN  CATHOUCK 

0rinciple0 


IN  REFERENCE  TO  GOD  AND  THE  KING.* 


§.  i.  Of  the  Catholic  Fmkk,  and  Chufth  in  general 

1 .  XHE  fruition  of  God,  and  tbe  renmion  of  ski^  are  not  attain* 
able  by  man^  otherwise  than  tit  and  bythemeriii  cf  Jesus  Christ, 
who  graiuitouslif  purchased  them  for  us.' 

2.  These  ments  of  Christ,  though  infinite  in  themselves,  are  not 
applied  to  us,  otherwise  than  by  a  right  faith  in  him.* 

3.  This  faith  is  but  o;ie  entire,^  and  conformable  to  its  object^ 
which  is  divine  revelation  ;  and  to  whichyiiiVA  gives  an  undoubting 
assent. 


'  £ph.  ii.  8.       *  Mark,  xvl  16— Heb.  xi.  ^.        ^  £ph.  [v.  5.  &c. 

*  This  is  the  orijsinal  titlc!  of  the  work.  Dr.  Coppineer  styles  them  simply. 
Principles  of  Romnn  Cat  Mia:  and  Mr.  Berington  had  before  substituted 
'Country  for  King  ;  and  SecSioM  fur  Paragraphs, 

The  Reader  will  recollect  that  the  ob^t  of  the  Author  of  this  tract  waSt  to 
give  **  a  true  and  candid  explanation  of  his  belief,  and  judgment,  in  the  msMs 
psmts  ff  faith  and  ioymitw,  cmUrovtritd  beiwecn  CaShoUct  and  Protestanttp  as 
the^r  severally  relatb  to  God  and  tbe  King." — ^The  other  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  being  admitted  on  both  sides,  are  supposed  throughout,  and 
not  unfrequently  alluded  tu  m  Che  body  ot  the  work. 

No.  9.  Are  applied  to  us,  chiefl;^^  by  the  sacraments,  which  pre-suppose, 
aad  indispensably  require  ia  us  a  right  faith*— Dr^C.  2>tte  Ptefy,  ninth  edit, 
Cork,  1613. 
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4.  This  revelation  contains  many  mysteries,  tranaceikling  the 
natural  reach  of  human  understanding.'     Wherefore, 

5.  It  became  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  to  provide  som^ 
iray  or  meatus,*  whereby  man  might  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of 
these  mysteries ;  means  visible  and  apparent  to  ail ;'  means  pro^ 
portioned  to  the  capacities  of  all  ;^  means  sure  and  certain  to  all.' 

6.  This  way  or  means,  is  not  the  reading  oj  script ure,  interpreted 
according  to  the  private  judgment^  of  each  disjunctive  person,  or 
nation  in  particular ;  But, 

7.  It  is  an  (titeniion  jand  suimssijon^  to  the  vpice  of  the  Catholic 
or  Universal  Church,  established  by  Christ  for  the  instruction  of 
all ;  spread  for  that  end  through  all  nations,^  and  visibly^  continued 
in  the  succession  of  patKors,  and^pe^i^lie  through  all  ages. — From 
this  church,  guided  in  truth,^  and  secured  from  error  in  matters  of 
faith,  by  the  promised^*  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  every  one 
may  (earn  the  ng^t^ense.of  the  scriptures,  and  such  Christian  myS" 
teries  and  duties  as  are  necessary  to  salvation. 

8.  This  church,  thus  established,  thus  spread,  thus  continued,  thus 
guided,  in  one  uniform  faith, ^*  and  subordination  of  government,  is 
that  which  is  termed  the  Roman  Catholic  Church :  the  qualities 
just  mentioned,  unity,  indeficiemy,  visibility,  succession^  and  univer^ 
sality,  being  evidently  applicable  to  her. 

9.  From  the  iestimony  and  authority  of  tins  churcti  jt  is,  that 
we  receive  the  scriptures,  and  bejieve  them  to  be  the  word  of  God : 
and  ^  she  can  assuredli^^  tell  us  what  particular  book  is  me  word 
of  God,  so  can  she  witfi  the  like  assurance  tell  u^  also,  the  true 
sense  and  meaning  of  it^  in  controverted  points  gS  faith  ;  the  same 
spirit  that  wrote  the  scriptures,  directing  her**  to  understand  toth 
them,  and  all  matters  necessary  to  -salvation. — From  these  jgrounds 
it  follows ; 

10.  Only  truths  revealed  by  Almighty  <5od,  and  proposed  by  iSe 
chm'ch,  to  be  believed  as  such,  are,  and  ought  to  be  esteemed,  arti- 
cles  of  Catholic  faith. 

11.  As  an  i^tinate^qparaUonfroma  the  unity  of.  tihe  church,  in 
hrf,qp^  j^iatters  of  fai|tb|  is  h^esy ;  so  a  wilful  separation  from  the 

»  1  Cor.  i.  20.— Matt.  xvi.  IT.         '  *  Isa.  xxxv.  8.            «  John,  ix.  41. 

-♦  Matt.  xi.  25.           '  ^ohn,  xv.  22.  •  2  pet.  iii.  16 — 1  John,  iv.  1, 6. 

y  Matt,  xviii.  ly.— Luke,  x.  1€.  »  Matt,  xxviii.  19.          •  PsaJ.  ii.  2.^ 

Isa.  ii.  2.  and  xlix.  e^Matt.  v.  14.  »**  John,  xvi.  IS— Matt.  xvi.  !»-- 

1  Xim.  iii.  15.       *-  Matt,  xxviii.  i?0— John,  xiv.  J6.        '*  John,  x.  16— and 

xvii.  20, 21,  22.    '^  Matt.  xvi.  IS-^and  ixviii.  V-^t  Tim*  iii*  15.         '^  Isa. 

iix.  )tt.-^iohn  liv.  96. 

V 

No.  6.  Private  reason  or  judgment  of  each  particular  person  or  naiioo*«-r 
Dr.C. 
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vmbje  nmiy  of  tbe.s^ine  ^burcb,.in  niaUecs  of  .^tsbordii^qtioM  ^ 
government^  is  9chism' 

12.  The. Church  prpppses  pnto  as  matters  qf  ^ih,  .6r»t  .^MPd 
chiefly  by  the  $oIy  Scnptpre,  in  p9Jf)t8  plain  ^i^d  f^.t,elli^ijble.jpat^ 
secondly,  by  definitions,  pfgeqer^l  CQunipilsy  in  p^lfi  p^t  .^iifficii^^y 
plain  in  Scripture  ;  thircfly,  t>y  ^ppstpjical  (r^ditioAS  A^\vpd  irom 
Q^ri^t  and  hisjappft|e3  \o  ,8>11  .succe/qding  ^gsa ;  fwi\\^\yj  }}y  ifier 
practice^  >yorsl^ip,  ^fld  ^qcireajopies  cQf^jfiing  fier  ijlo^tri/ie, 

§.  n.    Of  spiritual  find  temporal  JtUhority. 

1.  The  pasfors  of.  the  church — whp  are  the  body  representative — 
eillier  dispersed  or  convened  in  councii,  .have  received  no  comniis- 
sionjfrom  Christ  to  frame  new  articles  offaith*^ — these  bein^  solely 
divine  revelations — but  only  to  explain  and  to  define"^  to  the  faithful 
what  anciently  was,  and  is  received  and  retained,  as  of  faith  in  ^tlie 
chbrch,  when  debates  and  controversies  arise  about  them.  Theae 
d^nitiojfs  in  matters  of  faith  oixUj  and  proposed  as  such,  oblige  all 
the  faithful  to  a  submission  of  judgment.     But, 

2.  It  is  no  article  of  faith,  that  the  church  cannot  err,  either  in 
matters  of  fact  or  discipline,  alterable  by,circupistance3  of  time  ^nd 
place,  or  )n  matters  of  speculation  or  civil  pojici/,  depending  on 
mere  human  judgment  or  testimpi^)'.  These  things  are  no  revelations 
deposited  in  the  Cat{iolic  church,  in  regard  of  which  alone,  she  has 
thepfoni^tfc{iis<is£/i//ce'ofthe  Holv  Spirit. — ^flence  it  is  deduced, 

.3..1f  a ge/iera/ counci/,  much  iess  a  pc^al  consistory,  should 
presume  to  depose  a  king,  and  to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  no  Catholic  could  be  bound  to  submit  to  ^uch  a  decree. 
— Hence  also  it  .follows,  that, 

4.  The  subjects  of  the  king  of  £nglaf\<^  ^awfully  may,  without 

.'  ,Gal.  i.  7>  8.  ^  Deut.  xvii.  iS^Matt.  xviii.  17— Acts,  xv.— Luke  x.  i6 
»-JIeb.  xUi.  r.  .17.        ^  jx^hn,  xiv.  1(J.  8^. 

No.  13.  Strictly  speaking,  noihing  is  an  article  of  Catholic  faith,  that  is 
not  revealed  by  Almighty  God,  and  proposed  by  ihe  diarch  to  he  believed 
<<<  sufift,  Th'^s  JSio,  tjhen  appears  to  he  qb^curely  worded ;  and,  for  jthis 
reason,  is  oripitted  by  ^r.  fieri ngton  and  Mr.  Gilbert.  Dr.C.  inserts  tt^ 
thi-ieefirst  ways ;  but  omits  the  last. 

N*«  1«  Only  to  explain  and  to  ascertain  to  us — arise  upon  these  subjects-- 
all  the  faithful  to  an  interior  assent.  Dr.  C. 

No.  2.  In  matters  of  |fact^  qr  in  matters  of  speculp-tion — qn  jpfire  hi^unan 
reason :  these  not  Deiug  divme  rev^elatioi^  deposited  in  theX^at^iol^c  church. 
Dr.  C.     • 

S)fp.  fl.  Dr.  C.  jc^nds  mthp€a(;e  an4  good  gQVfirnfnefU  i  and  ||Ir.  B.obsei^es 
10  0  note,  jthat  he  dislikes^  the  word  dammVfi,  as  it  coav£ys  no  idea,  or  if  any, 
S9^y^  too  mnc)^ ;  ht^t  lets  it  st^p^  ^  show,  how  4esir9,ujs  our  anceidturs  were, 
by  the  most  emphaticai  language,  to  express  their  detestation  of  the  pap^ 
deposing  power. 
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tfie  least  breach  of  any  Catholic  principle^  renounce^  upon  oath, 
the  teaching  or  practising  tlie  doctrine  of  deposing  kings  excommu- 
nfeated  iPor  heresy,  by  any  authority  whatsoever^  as  repugnant  to'the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  nation,  as  injurious  to  sovereign  power,  as 
destructive  to  peace  and  government,  and  consequently  in  bis 
majesty's  subjects,  as  impious  and  damnable. 
.  5.  Catholics  believe  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  successor  of  St, 
Peter,  is  the  head  of' the  whole  Catholic  church  ;*  in  which  sense, 
this  church  may  therefore  fitly  be  styled  Roman  Catholic,  being  an 
universal  body,  united  under  one  visible  head.*    Nevertheless, 

6.  It  18  no  matter  of  faith  to  believe  that  the  Pope  is  in  himself 
infallible,  separated  from  the  church,  even  in  expounding  the  faith ; 
by  consequence,  papal  definitions  or  decrees,  in  whatever  form 
pronounced,  taken  exclusively  from  a  general  council,  or  universal 
acceptance  of  the  church,  oblige  none,  under  pain  of  heresy,  to  aii 
interior  assent.  ;i 

7.  Nor  do  Catholics,  as  Catholics,  believe  that  the  Pope  has  toy 
direct,  or  indirect  authority  over  the  temporal  power  and  jurisdic* 
tion  of  princes.  Hence,  if  the  Pope  should  pretend  to  absolve  or 
dispense  with  his  majesty's  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  on 
account  of  heresy  or  schism,  such  dispensation  would  be  vain  and 
null;  and  all  Catholic  subjects,  notwithstanding  such  dispensation 
or  absolution,  would  be  still  bound  in  conscience  to  defend  their 
king  and  country,^  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  (as  far  aa 
Protestants  would  be  bound)  even  against  the  Pope  himself^  in  case 
he  should  invade  the  nation. 

8.  As  for  the  problematical  disputes,  or  errors  of  particular 
divines,  in  this  or  any  other  matter  whatsoever,  we  are  no  wise  re- 
sponsible  for  them  ;  nor  are  Catholics,  as  Cn/Ao/tc^,  justly  punishable 
on  llieir  account.     But, 

9*  As  for  the  king-killing  doctrine,  or  murder  of  princes  excom- 
municated for  heresy,  it  is  universally  admitted  in  the  Catholic 
church,  and  expressly  so  declared  by  the  council  of  Constance,^  that 
stich  doctrine  is  i$npiou8  and  execra&/e,  being  contrary  to  the  knowii 
laws  of  God  and  nature. 

10.  Personal  misdemeanors,  of  what  nature  soever,  ought  not  to 
be  imputed  to  the  Catholic  church,  when  not  justifiable  by  the  tenets 
of  her  faith  and  doctrine.     JFor  which  reason,  though  the  stories  of 

>  Matt.  xvi.  17,  &c.->Luke,  xxii.  33.—John,  xxi.  15,  &c. 
»  Eph.  iv.  11,  Ac.        ^  1  Peter,  ii.  13,  &c.        ♦  Sess.  xv. 

No.  10.  To  be  imputed  to  the  body  of  Catholics— tenets  of  Catholic  faith 
and  doctrine.  Dr.  C— These  ttories  are  more  than  mis-related:  for  there  is 
no  irulh  in  either,  as  ascribed  to  the  Irish  or  English  Catholics  at  large. 
McB. 
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the  Irish  cruelties  or  powder  plot,  bad  been  exactly  true,  (which  yel^ 
for  the  mo8t  part,  are  notoriously  mis-related)  nevertheless  Catho- 
lics^ as  such,  ought  not  to  suffer  for  such  offences,  any  more  tbw 
the  eleven  apostles  ought  to  have  suffered  for  the  treucherjf  of 
Judas. 

11.  It  is  ?L  fundamental  trvih  in  our  religion,  that  no  power  oa 
earth  can  license  men  to  lie,  io  forswear,  or  perjure  themselves^  to  ' 
massacre  their  neighbors,  or  destroy  their  native  country,  on  pre* 
tence  of  promoting  the  Catholic  cause  or  religion :  furthermore,  all 
pardons  or  dispensations  granted,  or  pretendfed  to  be  granted,  in 
order  to  any  such  ends  or  designs,  could  have  no  other  validity 
or  effect,  than  to  add  sacrilege  and  blasphemy  to  the  above-mentioned 
primes. 

12.  The  doctrine  ot  equivocation  or  mental  reservation,  however 
wrongfully  imputed  to  the  church^  was  never  taught,  or  approved 
by  her,  as  any  part  of  her  belief :  On  the  contrary,  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity  are  constantly  inculcated  by  her  a»  truly  Christian 
virtues  necessary  to  the  conservation  of  justice,  truth,  and  common 
security. 

^  # 

V  III-  Of  other  points  of  Catholic  Faith. 

1 .  We  believe,  that  there  are  seven  sacraments,  or  sacred  cere- 
monies, instituted  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  whereby  the  merils  of  his 
passion  are  applied  to  the  soul  of  the  worthy  receiver. 

2.  We  believe,  that  when  a  sinner*  repents  of  his  sins  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  acknoviledges  his  transgressions  to  God  and 
bi^  ministers^  the  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  cf  Christ,  resolving  to 
turn  from  his  evil  ways,  and  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  qfpettance ;' 
there  is  then,  and  no  otherwise,  an  authority  left  by  Christ  to  absolve 
such  a  penitent  sinner  from  his  sins  :  which  authority,  we  believe, 
Christ  gave  to  hb  apostles  and  their  successors,  the  bishops  and 
priests  of  his  church,  in  those  words,  when  he  said  ;  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost;  whose  sins  you,  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto 
them,  ft-c* 

^.  Though  no  creature  whatsoever  can  make  condiga^sii^if/^e- 

■  %  Cor.  vii.  10.  *  Acts,  xix.  18 — 1  Cor.  iv.  1.  ^  Luke,  iii.  1. 

^JohD,x]i.  92.  23^»Matt.  xviii.  18. 

No.  If.  Imptited  to  the  Cathoiic  religion,  was  never  taught,  or  approved 
of  by  the  church. 

No.  1.  This  controverted  point  is  not  mentioned  in  the  original  edition. 
It  is  noticed  by  Dr.  C.  in  No.  2.  Sect.  1.  ^ 

No.  2.  Every  Catholic  believes — fruits  worthy  of  repentance;  there  is  thea 
and  not  otherwise. 

No.  3.  Than  as  joined  to  and  applied  with«r-Dr*  C* 


iiniy*  dllifer  ftw'tto  gtdh  'of  sin,  or  thfe  pain  eternal  due  to  it";  tS}is 
saiiifaetion  being  proper  t6  Christ  our  Savioui''only  ;*  yet  pemtent 
sinners,  redeemed  by  Christ,  may,  as  tnenit'ers  of  Christ,  in  isome 
measure'  sdtisfy'hy  prkyer,  fastrnjj,  alhis-deeds,  and  otb'er' works  of 
piety,  for  the  temporal  pain,  which  in  the  order  of  divine  justice 
sometimes  remains  due;  after  the  guilt  of  sin  and  pains  elernal'hisQ 
been  remitted.  Such  ptniteHtiat  o^orAr^  are,  notwithistanding,  no 
i:i\iif^Yi^he  satisfactory  i\itin  2^ joined  2it\A  applied  to  ihzi  satisfaciion, 
wbich  Jesus  made  upon  the  cros^,  in  virtue  of  whkh  alone  2\\o\xx 
goo^  works  fibd  a  grateful  aeceptatice  in  the'si^ht  of  God/ 

4'.  'W\i'guiH  of  sin'yfiv'ptiin  etetmli\ieio\t,  is  //erer  remitted 
by  Avhttt  Catholics  call  indutgentes ;  but  only  siidh  temp^jratpunish- 
ments^  as  remain  due  after  the  guilt  is  remitted  : — these  tWi//- 
^;ic€«  beihg' nothing  els6  than  a  mitigation^  ot  relaxation ^  upon 
just  causes*,  of  canontcat  penances,  etijoihed  by  the  pastors  of  ttie 
chur^b  on  penitent  sinners,  according  to  their  several' de^rfeee  of 
d^niriY. — And  if  abuses  or  mistakes  have  been  '  sometimes  com-' 
ilittted,  in  point  either  of  gt^iltihg  or'gai'n  inghiduigence^,  through 
the  remissness  or  ignorance  of  particular  persons,  contrary 'to  tlie 
ancient  custom  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  such  abuses  or  mis- 
takes cannot  rationally  be  charged  on  the' ch'ui*6h«' of  rendered  mat- 
tars  of  derision,  in  prejudice  to  her  faith  and  discipline. 
.  5.  Catholics  hold^  there  is  '^'purwattory^t  that  i«r  to  say,  a  "plafce, 
or  state,  ^iiere  souls  de||>aTting  thisTit^,  Witb'^en)lsMbti  bf  the^r  siti^', 
as  to  the  eternal- gtiilt  orpain^'blit  yef  obn^xtduftxo  sohie'tehi^bhit 
piknishmtnt'f  i^i'  which' vi'e  bave  spoken;  stHI  retiiainiiig' dbe^  *  or  hot 
perfectly  freed  from  the  bleobislf  of  sOYn^^^€^{«'  or^totdihlktibris, 
arepifrgei/^  before  their  aditnttaitc^  into  heaven,'  where  njbthiitg  that* 
is  defiJUi^  can  etrten     Furtb^tmbr^, 

6.  Catholics  also  hbld,  that^stich  sOtils  so  detttinM'inf  ptf^^^/07^, 
being  ihe  living  ntembers  of  Christ  Jesus^  zfe  riKeted  by '  mki 
prayers*^  and  sti^rages  of' th^ir/e/Zb^ni^mA^t'S  h^e  bne^rth :  bbt 
where  this  place  is ;  of  w^half  nature 'or  qUaflity  ^h^pahrsaf^ ;  *hoii^^ 
long  sotib  nmy  be  tUere' detailed  ^  in  What  mi^nneiP  the  srtffhd^ki 
made  in  their  behalf  are  applied ;  uhelhcr  by  way  of  satiijhmon 
or  inUrcessi0H;  &c«  are  questi^rarsiip^rtliK^s^tHJd  idipertih^^it  a^to 
faithi 

'  Tit.  ill.  5.       »  2  Cor.  iii.  5.      ^  Acts,  lxVi.'«O^Lufce,i[i.  41— Acts,i[.  4. 

♦  1  Peter  ii.  5.  '  1.  Cor.  v.  3,  &c.        *  8  Cor.  ii.  10.         ^  Matraii.  36. 

1  •  1  Cof . Hi.  Ifi.^    9  m^.  xa^^t:        "^  2 MattaA>V xli. 4!^, &c.--:Ldk^,v.'l6. 

Nk'  4:  Tbos6  intidlgcrti'c^j^—dr  "relaxation  of  the  canonical  penance^— r 
abuses  And  mistakes — cannot  reasonably  be  charged.  JPr.  C.  . 
No.  6.  Art  que^tioVii^, ' wtt6Ii  do  not' appertain  to  fsutH.  6r.  C* 
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7*.  Na nKiTi,  tbongh;7tfs//  caw  irteriteither  an  increase  of  sSirictity 
in  tins  life,  or  eternal  glory  in  the  next,  independently  on  xht  merits 
attd  passioft  of  iDhrtst  Jestiv:  But  the  good  wofrks^  of  a  just  man 
proceeding  from  ^rttce  and  charity ^  are  so  far'  acceptable  to  God, 
through  his  goodness  mid  'sacred 7>romtie$,  as  to  be  trnly  meritorious 
of  eternal  life. 

8;  It  is  an  article  of' GatliaKc  belief,  tbat'in  the  most  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  tkteharUtf  there  is  thily  and  r^atiy  contained  the  body^ 
of  Christ,  wMek  zpas' delivered  for  us ;  and  his  blood,  rvhlch  was 
shed  for  the  remimon  of  sins ;  the  stib&t^ilce  of  bread  and  wine 
being,  by  the  powerful  words  of  Christ,  changed  into  the  substance 
of  his  blessed  body  and  blood ;  the  specif^s  or 'appearances  of  bread 
and  zMntj  by  the  will  of  God;  remaining  'as-  they  were.     But, 

9*  Christ  is  not  present  in  this  sacrament,  according  to  his  hatu- 
ral  way  of  existence,  or  rather' as  bodies  naturally  exist,  bnt  in  a 
nuinner  proper  to  the  character  of  his  exalted  SLtid  glorifed  body. 
His  presence  then  is  real  and  substantial,  but  sacramental ;  not 
exposed  to  the  external  sensed,  or  obnoxious  to  corporal  contin- 
gencies. 

10.  Neither  is-  the  body  of  Christ,  in  this  holy  sacrament, 
separated  from  hi»  blood,  or  l)ls  blood  fi'om  his  body,  or  either  of 
them  disjoined  from  his  soul  and  Hivtnity;  but  all  and  whole  living 
Jesus  19 tniitely  coMtnned  uwder  Neither  species  :  so  that  whosoever 
reeerres  under  one  kind-  is  truly  partaker  of  the  wliole  sacrament ; 
he  is  not'deprived  either  of  the  body  6r  the  blood  of  Christ.  True 
it  is, 

1 1.  Our. Saviour  left  unto  us  his  body  and  blood,  under  two  rfiV 
tlnct  species,  or  kinds;  in  doing  of  which  he  instituted  nor  only  a 
sacrament,  bat  also  a  sacrifice ;'  a  commemorative  sacrifice ;  i\^- 
tinctly  sAeirtVig^'his  death  and  bloody  passion,'  until  he  come.  For 
as  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  was  performed  by  a  distinct  effusion  of 
blood :  so  IS  dmt  sacrifice  commemorated  in  that  of  the  altar,  by 
^'distinetian ^f  tkt' symbols,  J<^sus  therefore  is  here' gfi;^//,  not 
only  to  usy  but  fit  m ;  and  the  church  thereby  is  enriched  with  a 
true,  proper,  aod  propitiatory  sacrifice,  usually  termed  tlie  massi 

"  John,  XV.  5.  *  Matt.  xvi.  %7 — 2  Cor.  v.  10.— «  Tim.  iv.  8. 

5  Miilt.  xt4i»  sa;  &t.— -Mark, xiv.  2«,  &c.—  Luke,  xxii.  19,&c.— 1  Cor.  x.  28, 
&e.  ♦  Jdhni  Ti.-48,  &te.  *  Luke,  xxii.  19,  &t.  «  i  Cor.  xi..2Cf. 

No.:&  It  is -ail  aitiete  t>f  tti«  Catholk  fauh-^by  the  power  of  Christ, 
changed— or  appearances  of  bread  aitd  wtore'  siill  remaiiung.  Dr.  Ci 

No.  9.  Way  of'  exuteiwe,  that  is,  with  extension  of  parts;  Ike,  bbt  in  a 
snperualtinil  manner ;  one  and  the  same  in  many  peaces :  his  presence  there^ 
fore,  though  real  «nd  subitantiat,  is  bacramental.  Or;  C. 

No.  10.  Or  either  of  them  disunited  from — under  each  species— and  no ' 
ways  deprived.  Dr  C. '  . 

No.  11.  Effusion  of  blood  from  the  body.  Dr.C. 
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12.  Catholics  renounce  all  dtviPt  worship  and  adoration  of  imaga 
wadl  pictures :  God  alone  we  uorship  atid  adore  :*  nevertheless  we 
place  pictures  in  our  churches,^  to  reduce  our  wandering  thoughts, 
and  to  enliven  our  int^mories  towards  heavenly  things.  Further, 
we  show  a  certain  respect  to  the  images  of  Christ  and  bis  saints, 
beyond  what  is  due  to  every  profane  tigure ;  not  that  we  can  be- 
lieve an>  divinity  or  virtue  to  reside  in  them,  for  which  they  ought 
to  be  honored,  but  because  the  honor  given  to  pictures  is  referred 
to  the  prototype,  or  thing  represented.     In  hke  manner, 

13.  There  is  a  kind  of  honor  and  respect  due  to  the  Bible f  to  the 
cross,  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  churches,  to  the  sacraments,  &c.  as 
things  peculiarly  appertaining  to  God  ;^  and  to  kings,  magistrates, 
and  superiors*  on  earth ;  to  whom  honor  is  due,  honor  may  be 
given,  without  any  derogation  to  the  majesty  of  God,  or  that  divine 
worship  which  is  appropriate  to  him.     Moreover, 

14.  Catholics  believe,  that  the  blessed  saints  in  heaven,  replen- 
ished with  charity,  pray^  for  us  xheir  fellow-members  here  on  earth ; 
that  they  rejoice  at  our  conversion  ;*  that  seeing  God,'  they  see  and 
know  in  him  all  things  suitable  to  their  happy  state :  but  God  may 
be  inclinable  to  hear  their  requests  made  in  our  behalf,  and  for  their 
sakes  may  grant  us  many  favors;'  therefore  we  believe  that  it  is 
good  and  profitable  to  desire  their  intercession.  Can  this  manner 
of  invocation  be  more  injurious  to  Christ  our  mediator,  than  it  is 
for  one  Christian  to  beg  the  prayers'  of  another  here  on  earlh  i 
However,  Catholics  are  not  taught  so  to  rely  on  the  prayers  of 
others,  as  to  neglect  their  own'^  duty  to  God  ;  in  imploring  his, 
divine  merry  and  goodness;  m  mortifying  the  deed  of  thejlesh  ;"  in 
despisingihe  world;'*  in  lovingznd  serving  God'^and  their  neighbor; 

.in  following  the  footsteps  of  Christ  our  Lord,  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life  ;*  ^  to  whom  be  honor,  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

'  Luke,  iv.  8.        *  Exod.  ixv.  18— Numb.  xxi.  8 — Luke,  iii.  23 — Acts  v.  Jfr. 
^  Exod.  XXV.  J8 — ^Josh.  vii.  6— Phil.  ii.  10 — Acts,  xix.  12. 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  17— Rom.  xiii,  7.     ^  Rev,  v.  8.     *  Luke,  xv.  7.     '1  Cor.  xHi.  12. 

*  Biod.  xxxii.  13.— 9  Chron.  vi.  4^2,       '  Rom.  xv.  30.       '^  Jam.  ii.  17, &c. 
"  Rom.  xiii.  14.        '*  Rum.  xii.  2.        '^  Gal.  v.  6.        '♦John,  xiv.  6. 

No.  12.  And  excite  our  memory — we  allow  a  certain  honor  to  be  shown  to 
the  images—beyond  what  is  due  to  profane  figures.  Not  that  we  believe. 
Dr.  C. 

No.  13.  Also  to  the  glorious  saints  in  heaven,*  as  the  friends  of  God ;  and 
tb  kings — without  derogating  from  the  majesty.  Dr.  C 

No.  14.  That  God  may  he  inclined — and  that  this  manner  of  invocation  is 
no  more  injurious — the  prayers  of  another  in  this  world.  Notwithstanding 
w'hich>  Catholics  are  not  taught— in  mortifying  the  flesh  and  its  deeds. 
Dr.  C. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


In  committing  the  following  remarks  to  the  press^  and  present- 
ing them  to  the  public,  the  writer  will  not  affect  to  say  that  he 
has  been  induced^  strongly  against  his  own  inclination  and  judg- 
ment, to- comply  with  the.  kind  request  of  his  respected  associates. 

On  the  subject  of  motives  for  appearing  in  print,  it  would  be  as 
well>  indeed^  for  authors  to  be  always  silent,  since  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  their  assertions,  in  this  particular,  can  never  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  absolute  demoinstration  :  and  since,  after  all,  the  matter, 
and  not  the  motive,  is  th^  thing  which  concerns  the  reader.  It  may, 
however,  be  permitted  the  writer  to  deprecate  the  idea  of  having 
been  instigated  in  the  following  animadversions  by  any  thing  even 
j^ipproaching  to  personal  considerations.  He  is,  on  the  contrary, 
proud  in  being  able  to  call  that  individual  his  friend,  who  is  prin- 
cipally and  particularly  alluded  to  by  name,  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing strictures;  and  he  embraces  the  present  opportunity  of 
raying,  it  portends  w^ell  for  the  progress  and  improvement  of  medi- 
cine that  we  witness  the  multiplication  of  its  professors  in  all  its  de- 
partments, who  are,  as  in  the  present  instance,  endowed  with  deep 
penetration,  and  actuated  by  strict  integrity. 

One  word  on  the  style  of  the  present  pamphlet,  which  the 
writer  fears  may  be  chargeable  with  the  faults  of  being  at  otice  too 
lofty,  and  too  low,  too  florishing,  and  too  familiar.  If  such  be 
the  feeling  of  his  readers,  he  must  request  them  to  recollect,  that 
those  sins  against  a  correct  taste,  which  present  thehiselves  in  oral 
communications,  are  at  least  more  venial  than  the  same  crimes 
committed  in  regular  dissertations.  The  following  address,  al- 
though originally  written,  was  written  for  ex  ore  delivery  ;  and,  the 
writer,  publishing  by  the  request  of  his  hearers,  is  bound  to  a  strict 
and  literal  compliance  with  dieir  commands. 


ORATION,  &c. 


It  may  seem  a  singular  mode  of  commencing  an  anniversary 
oration,  to  remarkj,  that  the  appointment  to  deliver  the  present  dis- 
course has  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  mixed  nature  of  every  earth- 
ly good.  To  state  this,  however,  is  merely  to  state  my  feelings 
without  disguise  or  affectation.  By  calling  me,  Gentlemen,  to  this, 
place  on  this*  day,  you  have  conferred  on  me  an  unmerited  honor, 
of  which  I  shall  ever  be  proud  :  but  the  satisfaction  of  mind  with 
which  I  obey  your  summons,  is  a  little  clouded  by  apprehensive 
anticipations^  the  existence  of  which  will  be  readily  conceived  when 
the  difficulty  is  adverted  to,  of  being  conscientious  and  firm  in  the 
enunciation  of  opinipns,  without  assuming  such  an  air  of  decision  as. 
shall  render  me  obnoxious  to  the  t^harge  of  dogmatism.  This  dif- 
ficulty is,  moreover,  much  magnified,  when  I  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  there  being  a  shade  of  difference  in  sentiment  between 
myself  and  some  of  my  fellow  members  of  this  Society,  whom  1 
have  every  wish  and  every  reason  to  look  up  to  as  authority.  If; 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  I  am  now  about  to 
submit  to  your  candid  attention,  in  compliance  with  your  kind  re- 
quest, there  should  be  perceived  an  approach  to  this  diversity  of 
sentiment,  it  may  at  least  be  allowed  me  to  suggest^  that  the  very 
difference  itself  may,  in  some  sort,  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  notions  I  maintain  having  been  duly  digested  before  they  could 
have  been  permitted  to  become  '*  parcel  of  my  own  mind ;"  since  no 
doctrines,  either  on  speculative  or  practical  points,  could  be  adopted 
in  even  the  slightest  opposition  to  several  members  of  this  Society, 
whom  the  sequel  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  name,  without  such 
doctrines  having  been  first  minutely  investigated  and  proved,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  legitimacy  and  truth. 

Gentlemen,  the  uncertainty  of  medical  speculations  is  a  mat- 
ter of  proverbial  notoriety :  the  peculiar  nature  of  medical  evidence 
has  indeed,  induced  in  some  minds  the  abandonment  of  all  scien* 
tific  principles,  and  a  tendency  to  rest  in  a  sort  of  empirical  sc^p. 
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ticism,  under  the  impression  that  the  more  we  advance  in  the  know- 
ledge of  animate  nature,  the  more  are  we  surrounded  with  clouds 
and  darkriessi  which  science  attempts  in  vain  to  penetrate  and  dis- 
perse* Such  feelings^  however,  and  such  conduct,  would  rather 
"^eem  to  imply  an  imbecility  of  mind,>  than  a  superiority  of  under- 
standing. iQothing  is  more  easy  than  to  be  sceptical ;  and  nothing, 
in  some  cases,  is  more  reprehensible.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  nature 
of  medical  evidence  is  not  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  physical  investigation,  and  that  it  even  differs  from  those 
truths  which  attach  themselves  to  ethical  and  moral  researches  :  but 
that  there  are  truths  in  medicine, — that  there  is  a  satisfaction  to  be 
obtained  by  cultivating  the  science, — can  only  be  denied  by  such 
individuals  as  are  glad  of  pretexts  and  apologies  for  the  indulgence 
of  an  indolent  disposition*  If  medical  science  were  certain,  say 
somey  the  art  of  healing  diseases  would  be  more  progressive,  and 
malignant  maladies  would  cease  to  triumph  over  professed  remedial 
improvements.  But  this^nllegation  goes  upon  the  forgetfulness  of 
two  particulars,  which  ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count before  any  comparison  can,  with  propriety,  be  instituted  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  medicine.  In  the  first  place,  then^ 
as  in  the  progress  of  the  artSf  and  the  consequent  increase  of  re- 
finement, man  becomes  more  artificial,  and  less  independent  on  ex- 
ternal circumstances ;  he  naturally  and  necessarily  becomes  in  the 
same  ratio  more  obnoxious  to  the  influence  of  powers  that  are  ad- 
verse to  his  state  of  physical  well-being ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  nature, 
that  we  cannot  enjoy  without  suffering.  Open  the  springs  and  sour- 
ces of  pleasurable  feeling,  and  causes  creative  of  painful  sensation 
immediately  rush  up  in  a  proportionate  measure.  Multiply  and 
magnify  your  remedial  influences,  and  you  thereby  increase  the  ne- 
cessity for  their  agency.  An  advocate,  then,  for  the  principle,  that 
the  art  of  healing  is  actually  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement^ 
has  only  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  dimmution  of  physical  evil  at 
all  corresponds  with  the  increased  measure  in  \\  bich  it  is  engen- 
dered, and  he  at  once  fairly  discharges  himself  from  the  OHUspro^ 
bandi. 

But,  further,  the  different  relative  connexion  of  practitioner  and 
patient,  now  and  formerly,  ought  to  be  considered,  when  these  com- 
]>arisons  are  suggested  between  the  state  of  disease  and  medicine  in 
former  periods,  and  that  of  the  present  day.  Before  the  time  that 
the  vernacular  language  constituted  a  vehicle  of  medical  disquisi- 
tion, the  disputes  of  the  schools  were  confined  to  the  schools ;  and 
the  sick,  supposing  all  was  going  on  straightforward  and  right, 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  physician,  and  in 
the  power  of  medicine :  but  now,  that  all  is  thrown  open  to  pubHc 
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gaze,  and  every  reader,  even  of  a  magazine,  has  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  clashing  of  accredited  authorities,  respecting  sub«^ 
jects  which  actually  involve  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  vce  cannot 
wonder  at  the  comparative  scepticism  which  prevails  on  the  extent 
of  medicinal  infallibility.  Crowds  of  devotees  no  longer  throng 
the  temples  of  Esculapius,  and  return  with  their  fiiith  confirmed, 
and  their  diseases  healed.  Men,  in  our  days,  require  to  be  told 
the  ground  of  the  hope  that  is  in  u$ ;  and  thus,  as  science  advances 
£uth  recedes,  and  the  operation  of  medicine  is  more  and  more 
reduced  to  its  abstract,  actual,  physical  effect.  But  as  we  find 
.  men,  so  must  we  treat  them — as  we  meet  with  the  art,  so  must  we 
practise  it:  and  the  comparative  difliculty  and  complication  of  our 
present  professional  undertakings  ought  to  excite  mdustry,  rather 
than  repress  exertion.  Let  us,  then,  my  fellow-laborers  in  the 
same  vmeyard,  not  be  scared  from  our  duty  by  the  ridicule  of 
the  faithless,  or  be  induced  to  bury  our  talents  in  the  anticipation 
of  a  hard  account,  but  continue  to  work,  in  despite  of  difficulties^ 
with  the  laudable  hope  of  eventual  reward. 

Were  it  nothing  but  the  satisfaction  which  the  mind  feels  in  the 
progressive  development  of  physical  truth,  even  admitting  that  we 
cannot  always  turn  such  truth  in  medicine  to  a  practical  account, 
the  research  itself  would  bring  with  it  its  own  recompense.  Could 
it,  for  example,  be  established,  as  some  have  &lsely  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  all  the  control  the  practitioner  possesses  over  sabulous 
and  odculary  complaints,  is  confined  to  the  regulation  of  the  di- 
gestive states ;  and  that,  therefore,  practically  considered,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  different  nature  of  these  concretions  is  nugatory :  even 
in  that  case,  the  man  who  should  have  made  himself  master  of  the 
respective  varieties  of  these  concretions,  would,  certainly,  at  any  * 
rate,  not  prove  a  worse  physician  than  his  more  easily  satisfied 
contemporary,  who  should  aim  at  justifying  his  ignorance  by  advanc- 
ing the  cui  bono  interrogation,  or  pleading  the  inutility  of  the  know- 
ledge in  question. 

It  may  appear.  Gentlemen,  a  work  of  supererogation,  to  argue 
before  such  an  assembly  as  I  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing, 
either  for  the  certainty,  importance,  and  improvement  in  medical 
science,  or  the  respoifsibility  of  the  practitioner  to  cultivate  medical 
philosophy,  rather  than  to  launch  out  upon  the  shoreless  sea  of  em- 
pirical adventure :  but,  if  I  may  presume  to  make  my  own  eon- 
flciousness  at  all  the  measure  of  others'  minds,  we  collectively  and 
individually  stand  in  constant  need  of  repeated  calls  upon  our  every 
exertion :  and  one  motive,  1  conceive,  for  the  appointment  of  these 
annual  opportunities,  is  for  the  purpose  of  that  mutual  excitement 
which  ithe  esprit  de  corps  calls  forth  into  effect.  Of  this  respectable 
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and  learned  body  it  is  needless  to  say^  that  I  am  but  an  humUe 
and .  distant  member ;  but  1  would  do  my  best  to  act  consentan- 
eously with  all  its  other  larger  and  more  important  members^  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  whole  in' exercise  and  health. 

But,  not  to  occupy  any  more  of  your  time  in  introductory  matter^ 
I  shall  now  immediately  proceed  to  the  particular  business  of  the 
present  address,  namely,  to  express  my  unbiassed  sentiments  on  the 
state  both  of  speculative  and  practical  medicine ;  for  certain  it  is, 
that  even  in  this  our  day,  we  have  actual,  if  not  avowed  schools  of 
medical  theory,  and  of  theory  which  is  still,  perhaps,  more  influen- 
tial upon  practice  than  those  which  were  formerly  broached  in  the 
Tnanner  of  systematic  doctrines. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  characteristic  of  man  than  a  rest- 
less desire  to  pry  into  causation,  which  induces  an  an^cious  wish  to 
connect,  as  it  were,  by  one  bond  of  union,  the  various  phenomena 
that  present  themselves  to  bis  observation  :  or,  as  it  may  be  expres- 
sed in  other  words,  to  deduce  general  principles  from  particular 
facts.  This  analogical  deduction  constitutes,  indeed,  the  chief 
business  of  philosophy,  which  is  very  little  more  than  a  proper 
classification  and  roister  of  facts  and  appearances :  but  the  mis- 
chief is,  and  always  has  been,  that  we  are  apt  to  suppose  analogy 
which  does  not  actually  exist.  The  phenomena  about  which  our 
observation  is  engaged,  '^  are  received  in  the  light  in  which  we  wish 
them  to  appear,  rather  than  in  that  in  which  Nature  presents  them,'' 
and  thus  we  substitute  conception  for  perception ;  and,  as  a  con* 
sequence,  hypothesis  for  truth.  Before,  indeed,  the  Baconian 
philosophy  had  actually  marked  out  the  distinctive  line  between 
conjecture  and  inference,  man  was  led  by  his  love  of  causatiom 
to  substitute  mere  abstractions  of  his  fancy  for  physical  realities, 
and  thus  thought  himself  advancing  in  the  path  of  science,  while 
he  was  in  pursuit  of  a  mere  phantom  of  his  own  imagination  : 
hence  ^'  the  iteration  without  improvement,"  which  Lord  Bacoh 
observed  and  complaiued  of  in  the  science  of  medicine ;  a  change 
of  terms  without  a  change  of  things.  These  shadowy  essences  do 
not  so  easily  satisfy  the  minds  of  inquirers,  in  the  present  day,  as 
they  did  in  former  times :  we  still,  however,  tend  too  much  to 
illegitimate  generalisation  of  another  kind  ;  which,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  metaphysical  generalities  of  the  ancients,  may  properly 
enough  be  called  physical  errors.  Thus  the  disputes  now  run  upon 
the  actual  changes  which  the  bodily  organisation  undergoes  in  order 
to  constitute  disease ;  and,  guided  by  the  desire  just  alluded  to, 
as  ingrafted  in  man's  nature  to  refer  every  thing  to  one  ruling 
principle,  pathologists  of  the  present  day  look  into  one  particular 
organ,  or  part  of  the  body,  as  the  grand  medium  for  the  elaboration 
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fH>di  of  healthy  and  deranged  action.  Thus  the  head,  the  stomachy 
the  liver,  the  blood-yessels,  are  each  put  in  successive  requisition 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  enigma  of  disease ;  all  views  looking 
more  or  less  to  one,  tothe  exclusion  of  other  principles. 

I  would  class  the  prevailing  theoiies  of  the  present  period  under 
those  in  the  first  instance,  which  attribute  every  thing  to  the  liver* 
I  would,  secondly,  observe,  upon  those  pathological  views  of  disease, 
which  can  discern  nothing  but  through  the  medium  of  the  digestive 
organs :  and,  lastly,  I  would  refer  to  those  principle  which  seem 
to  exalt  the  incidental  circiimstance  of  vascular  irritation  too  much 
into  the  rank  of  cause,  and  which,  at  times,  predicate  the  existence 
of  such  irritation,  when  it  is  not  actually  present. 

[n  respect  to  that  theory  which  regards  the  liver  as  the  primum 
mobile  of  every  thing  of  a  morbid  nature,  and  the  consequent 
practice  founded  upon  these  hepatic  views,  I  have  often  thought, 
that  when  the  mania  has  fully  subsided,  our  successors  will  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  our  boasted  freedom  froqi  the  influence  of 
prevailii^  doctrines,  with  our  passive  and  practical  acquiescence 
in  that  system  which  hepatism  has  pronounced  to  be  good,  and 
has  con^manded  the  medical  world  to  bow  to  and  obey.  Turn  up 
the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  say  the  champions  of  die  sect  now 
adverted  to,  and  you  will  find  diseases  lying  as  thick  as  ants  in  a 
mole-hill,  which  has  been  disturbed  by  the  scythe  of  the  mower. 
This  is  the  real  Pandora's  box,  the  origo  et  causa  morborum  om- 
nium ;  the  something  which,  if  you  can  regulate,  you  can  control 
disease;  if  not,  disease  will  bid  defiance  to  all  your  remedial 
endeavours.  .  Do  you  see  a  child  dying  with  hydrocephalus ;  what 
can  possibly  have  produced  the  derangement,  and  the  approaching 
death,  but  something  wrong  in  the  liver?  Is  the  disorder  tic 
dolour^uXjOrbeadach  or  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,  or  madness,  or  blindr 
ness ;  see  to  it  that  the  liver  is  in  a  proper  state  before  you  either 
think  of  cause,  or  dream  of  cure.  To  what  other  sources  than  ob- 
structions in  the  liver  can  we  attribute  those  affections  which  have 
been  referred,  but  erroneously,  to  primary  disorder  in  the  chest  i 
Dpes  the  blood  find  a  difficult  transmission  through  the  lungs ; 
such  difficulty  must  have  been  first  experienced  by  the  liver.  Are 
there  tubercles,  or  ulcerations,  or  asthmatic  conditions  observable 
in  these  organs  ;  hOw  can  such  tubercle,  or  ulcer,  or  asthmatic  affec^ 
tion,  have  originated  without  the  liver  having  planted  their  seeds, 
and  regulated  their  growth  i  Do  we  find  inflammatory  conditions, 
aneurismal  dilatations,  organic  obstructions  in  the  heart  and  its 
great  blood  vessels;  who  shall  pretend  that  ossification,  that 
obstruction,  that  dilatation,  can  have  place,  unless  through  the 
agency  of  the  liver  i    Stomach  and  bowel  derangements,  would  our 
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iheorists  say,  are  still  more  obviously  and  unequivocally  our  owr« 
Concede  this  to  usj  and  at  the  same  time  observe  how  intimately 
connected  such  ventricular  states  are.witi^  the  origin  and  decline  of 
many  other  morbid  affections^  and  the  inference  must  be^  that 
all  these  maladies  are^  in  reality  and  effect,  hepatic.  Rheumatic 
inflammation^  for  instance  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  inflammation 
seated  in  membraneous  fascia :  but  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  it  is  the 
liver  which  has  transmitted  the  blood,  charged  with  powers  to 
create  the  local  disturbance.  Again,  an  individual  is  attacked  M*itk 
what  you  please  to  name  gout.  How  frequent  it  is  to  observe 
such  attack  alternating  with  states  in  which  the  liver  is  undeniably 
affected  in  its  functions  :  ergo,  do  our  hepatic  logicians  infer,  g;out 
is  resident  in  the  liver  ?  Multiform  and  various,  to  be  sure,  are  the 
disordered  irritations  to  which  the  kidneys  and  connected  part^t 
are  obnoxious.  .  The  urine,  instead  of  being  poured  out  from  its 
gland  of  secretion,  with  all  its  healthy  products  and  principles,  is 
sometimes  found  loaded  with  a  vast  proportion  of  saccharine  mat-* 
ter :  but  it  is  needless  to  amuse  yourself  with  fine  sptth  theories  of 
the  quo^modo  of  such  phenomenon  :  it  is  further  loss  of  time  to 
aim  at  ascertaining  the  different  qualities  and  ingredients  of  calcu- 
lary  formation,  or  try  to  find  out  the  modus  operandi  of  lithic  con- 
cretion ; — it  is  all,  all  done  by  the  liver;  and  looking  at  any  thing 
less  than  the  liver,  we  merely  investigate  incidental  effects,  instead 
6{  being  more  sensibly  and  more  profitably  engaged  in  raising  our 
contemplation  to  the  source  of  every  thing. 

Have  I,  Gentlemen,  drawn  acaricatiue  portrait  of  this  great  liver 
leviathan  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  I  have  not  so  far  disfigured  the  like* 
ness  in  the  delineation,  but  that  the  portrait  must  be  universally 
recognised ;  and  I  shall  now  draw  a  little  more  upon  your  indul- 
gence, by  saying  a  few  words  respecting  the  origin  and  prevalence 
of  this  hepatic  hyyothesis.     . 

At  the  time  when  the  Edinburgh  school  of  medicine  became  of 
paramount  authority  through  the  whole  of  Britain,  Dr.  Cullen  was 
appointed  to  the  principal  medical  professorship  in  that  bniversity, 
and  in  the  system  of  medicine  which  he  published,  proclaimed  his 
partiality  to  the  Hoffmanic  doctrine  of  fibrous  debility  as  expUca- 
tory  of  disordered  states  :  instead,  therefore,  of  vitiated  fluids  and 
corrupt  humors,  formerly  the  cant  of  the  day>  all  became  now 
atony  and  spasm,  and  tonics,  and  corroberants.  The  great  riv|ii  of 
QuUen,  Dr.  John  Brown,  did  very  little  more  than  confirm  these 
£brous  notions,  although  he  so  very  materially  altered  the  language 
in  which  they  were  conveyed  ;  and  aimed  at  simplifying  the  sources 
from  which  the  debility  proceeded,  and  the  consequent  indications 
of  treatm^mt.    Eight^tenths  of  all  the  maladies  incident  t^  man 
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^jere  in  this  sweeping  code  of  medical  priocipia  referred  to  sheer 
weakness  or  deficient  excitation,  and  all  medicine  was  mere  stimu- 
lation ;  the  lancet  was  denounced  as  an  instrument  of  destruction, 
evacuations  were  proscribed  upon  pain  o/i2eaM,  and  all  organic 
affections  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  were 
viewed  and  treated  upon  the  bold  and  broad  principle  of  general 
excitation. 

It  soon,  however,  became  evident,  that  debility  and  disease  are 
not  quite  such  simple  states  and  requirements  as  these  doctrines 
taught  us  to  believe,  and  that  local  irritations,  and  organic  condi- 
tionsj  demand  some  cognisance  both  in  pathology  and  practice* 
^OW;  then,  by  a  kind  of  reaction  came  into  play  and  repute  the 
visceral  notions ;  and  the  only  difficulty  was,  to  determine  what  par* 
ticular  organ  to  fix  upon  as  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  largest,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  ail  the  viscera,  namely,  the  livery  natural- 
ly put  in  its  claim  for  priority  of  consideration,  and  was  soon  voted 
into  the  vacant  chair.  Hepatict^m  henceforth  ruled  the  roast. 
Peruvian  bark,  and  opium,  and  steel,  and  all  kinds  of  tonics  and 
specifics,  were  poshed  faraway  into  the  back  ground;  and,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  whether  an  infant  was  dying  of  water  in  the  head,  or 
afi  adult  was  enduring  the  agonies  of  gout  in  the  great  toe,  no  other 
part  of  the  frame,  excepting  the  liver,  had  any  share  or  lot  in  the 
matter. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  the  second  head  of  division  above  propos- 
eAy  and  am  now,  therefore,  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  upon 
that  system  of  medicine  which  I  have  elsewhere  named  '<  a  modi- 
fication of  this  hepatic  mania."  The  peculiar  views  of  the  princi- 
pal abettor  of  this  system  were  occasioned  in  some  measure  by  the 
circumstances  of  hospital  practice,  and  by  the  contrast  which  our 
ingenious  and  able  physiologist  observed  between  the  complaints  of 
local  or  **  surgical  affections,"  when  the  subjects  of  them  were 
crowded  into  hospitals,  and  the  same  disorders  in  separate  apart- 
ments, and  in  purer  air.  The  foulness  of  the  tongue,  the  irregularity 
of  the  excretions,  and  the  attendant  depression  under  these  circum- 
stances, led  the  speculatist  in  question  tq  4he  formation  of  a  body 
of  medical  principles,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  very  few  words ;  namely,  diat  our  notions  of  specific  deseases 
and  specific  remedies,  are  founded  on  false  assumptions ;  that  even 
strength  and  weakness  are  merely  states  in  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  first  passages ;  and  that  if  the  practitioner  can  but  succeed  in 
procuring  a  regularity  and  orderly  performance  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions, every  thing  else  falls  into  order  by  course  and  consequence.  It 
is  the  property  of  genius  to  do  a  great  deal  with  slender  means. 
JSro^n  must  have  been  surprised  at  the  extensive  spread  of  doc- 
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trines  which  he  propounded  in  personal  pique ;  and,  very  probably, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  gave  no  credit  to  himself;  and  in  like 
manner,  Mr.  Abernethy  must  wonder  to  see  the  champions  of  his 
chylopoietic  principles  planting  themselves  in  every  corner  of  the 
land,  and  singing  poeans  of  praise  to  their  first  promulger.  Simple 
and  slight  as  the  above  propositions  appear  to  be,  and  really  are, 
they  have,  nevertheless,  influenced  to  such  an  extent  the  medk^al 
opinions  and  practice  of  this  country,  as  to  have  operated  a 
thorough  change  both  in  our  theoretical  notions  and  practical  views. 
That  this  is  not  an  overcharged  statement,  may  be  gathered  from 
what  is  immediately  to  follow.  A  very  little  more  than  twenty 
years  since,  a  .German  physician,  having  paid  a  visit  to  England, 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms  on  the  subject  of  British 
medicine : — 

'^  From  infancy  the  English  are  brought  up  in  bodily  activity, 
cleanliness,  and  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air.  Their  nourishment  is 
strong,  consisting  more  of  solid  roast  beef,  with  spices,  strong  beer, 
and  wine,  than  of  soups,  vegetables^  and  weak  liquors.  Even  their 
methods  of  cure  are  more  vigorous,  though  not  altvays  more  pro- 
per; and  the  use  of  neutral  salts  and  purgatives,  so  common  in 
Germany,  is  much  less  so  there.  Hence  there  is  a  greater  energy 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  powers  of  life ;  hence  fewer  gastric  com" 

iylaints ;  het)ce  the  English  support  much  stronger  doses  of  stimu* 
ant,  hot  and  active  medicines,  than  we  dare  think  of  in  Germany. 
The  rheumatic  constitution  is  almost  endemic  ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  English  understand  by  this  term,  every  kind  of  pain 
in  the  limbs,  even  obviously  gastric  affections*  The  author  saw,  in 
a  case  of  pain  in  the  pericordia  and  shoulder,  which  proceeded  evi- 
dently from  gastricity,  a  blister  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Next  to  rheumatic  complaints,  consumption  and  dropsy  are  most 
frequent;  but  their  treatment  is  quite  empirical  with  specifica  ethe" 
roicCf  without  a  plan  of  cure  or  due  indication.  Mercury  is  libe-* 
rally  employed,  (he  goes  on  to  inform  his  readers,)  and  opium  is 
notoriously  a  common  remedy.  It  is  not  credible  how  it  is  lavish- 
ed and  misused.  As  in  Germany  it  is  customary  to  add  to  a  recipe 
already  answering  every  indication,  a  little  syrup  or  cinnamon  water; 
in  England,  so  much  laudanum  is  added.''  The  third  great  remedy 
(our  German  critic  adds)  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  From  the  year 
17B8  till  1793  there  have  been  imported  into  Britain  654,783 
pounds,  without  reckoning  what  may  have  been  smuggled.**  Now, 
if  we  deduct  123,700  pounds,  which  have  been  exported,  there 
atill  remain  half  a  million  of  pounds  used  in  the  country  itself.  The 
causes  of  this  extensive  use  of  it  are,  beside  the  real  excelleuce  of 
the  remedy,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  physicians  and  people  to 
believe  in  specifics  and  miracles,  the^  authority  of  former  great  prac- 
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titioners^  and  the  great  scarcity  of  gastric  diseases^  as  well  in 
reality  as  in  the  heads  of  physicians^' 

Now,  8o  far  from  there  being  any  present  lack  of  '^  gastricitj  in 
the  heads  of  physicians''  of  this  country,  there  are  those  among  us, 
and  that  not  a  few,  who  will  lau^  yo^  ta  scorn  if  you  theorise  upon 
the  production  of  any  disease  wi&out  beginning  and  ending  with  the 
''  digestive  organs/'  This,  they  say,  b  the  grand  mainspring  of 
every  thing,  for  which  we  have  been  groping  in  the  dark  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years :  and  for  want  of  which  the  whole  machinery 
of  medicine  has,  hitherto,  been  going  wrong.  Let  us  enter  an  in- 
firmary^ and  mark  the  multifarious  forms  which  disease  assumes. 
In  one  corner  of  a  ward  yoii  see  a  child  with  a  scrofulous  affection 
of  the  hip  joint ;  you  observe  that  the  disorder,  commencing  per- 
haps in  the  ligamentous  parts,  has  extended  itself  among  the  mus- 
cles and  membranes,  and  threatens,  nay,  has  almost  accomplished 
its  threat  to  destroy  the  joint  that  it  has  attacked.  Anticipating  the 
event,  you  pity  the  destiny  of  the  individual;  but  your  antici- 
pations are  errdheous ;  your  pity  is  misplaced ;  it  is  not  in  the  hip^ 
but  in  the  stomach,  that  the  disorder  lies,  and  by  a  little  regu- 
lation of  the  chylopoietic  and  assistant  chylopoietic  viscera,  crook- 
ed things  and  curved  limbs  will  soon  be  made  straight.  There  is 
another  individual  with  an  obstinate  inflammation  in  his  eye:  obstinate 
hitherto,  because  it  has*been  injudiciously  treated  as  an  actual  affec- 
tion or  that  oi^^n,  which  is  seemingly  the  seat  of  the  malady,  but, 
know  sir,  the  disease  is  deeper  seated  ;  the  great  sympathetic  nerve, 
the  gastric  membranes,  are  the  oi^ns  in  fault.  We  shall  staightway 
commence  our  operations  upon  ^se,  and  the  almost  '^  blind  will 
soon  be  restored  to  sight."  That  ward  of  your  building,  it  is  presum- 
ed, from  its  name,  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  venereal  cases. 
Venereal  cases  I  what  an  absurdity !  Does  Aretseus,  does  Celsus 
talk  any  thing  about  this  modem  bugbear,  this  unnecessary  preven- 
tive of  innocent  pleasures,  the  lues  venerea  i  Stotnach  cases  you 
mean  ;  and  with  a  due  use  of  alteratives,  and  sarsaparilla,  we  shall 
soon  empty  the  apartment  of  its  present  occupants.  Are  rheumatic 
affections  very  frequent  with  you  f  We  are  not  aware  of  the  import 
of  your  question.  Rheumatism  with  us  is  a  name  without  a  mean- 
ing :  we  meet,  indeed,  often  with  many  muscular  and  membranous 
pains,  which  yield  easily  to  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  blue-pill :  but 
all  these  are  mere  instances  of  gastric  irregularities.  Pulmonary 
consumption,  it  is  presumed,  still  continues  its  ravages  ?  It  does  so, 
but  it  is  because  gastricity  has  not  yet  sufficiently  established  its  as- 
cendancy over  the  minds  of  medical  practitioners.  When  the  facul- 
ty shall  have  come  duly  and  universally  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  regulating  the  stomach  and  bowels,  our  consumptive  wards  can 
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be  turned  into  committee  rooms,  where  we  may  meet  to  triumph 
in  the  prevalence  and  success  of  the  gastric  faith  ! 

It  has  been  unhesitatingly  asserted  by  one  writer,  that  Mr. 
Abernethy's  discoveries  have  been  the  only  real  improvements  io 
medicine  sfince  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  In  like  manner^ it  will  be 
recollected,  that  Brown  was  by  many  hailed  as  the  Newton  that  had 
at  length  appeared  and  brought  with  him  a  flood  of  light  and  day. 
Indeed,  this  last  author  was  modest  enough  to  make  this  eureka 
declaration  for  himself,  ^^yuad  prima  diuma,  "  he  tells  us, ''  lux 
demum  adfuhity  And  agam,in  the  masterly  preface  to  his  elements, 
which  wants  nothing  but  truth  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  admira- 
ble compositions  that  ever  was  penned,  he  propounds  the  following 
question  with  an  air  of  triumphant  exultation  :  Anigitur  ars  con- 
jecturaiisy  sibiparum  const ans,  et  longe  plemque  sui  partibus  falsa, 
in  CERT  AM  demum,  qua  vita  dicipossit,  scientiam  est  reiacta*? 

On  the  score,  Gentlemen,  of  the  last  set  of  principles  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  I  feel  myself  placed  in  a  situation  of  somewhat  more 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  There  seems  to  be  a  more  intimate  admix- 
tureof  truth,  and  what  I  conceive  to  be  error,  in  the  vascular  than 
in  the  ventricular  theories :  and  most  certainly  the  doctrines  of  this 
school  are  not  so  vulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule  as  in  the  cases 
upon  which  I  have  above  endeavoured  to  comment.^ 

Were  I  to  aim  at  designating  those  views  of  medicine  upon  which 
I  would  now  venture  one  or  two  brief  strictures,  I  would  do  it  by  a 
very  simple  illustration  :  let  us  suppose  an  individual  to  be  affected 
with  febrile  lassitude,  connected  with  headach,  and  that  general  de- 
pression of  the  animal  faculties  which  characterises  the  state  in 
question.  What  is  the  precise- condition  of  the  bodily  organisation 
iinder  these  circumstances  ?  I  am  told  in  reply,  either  vascular  con- 
gestion or  increased  momentum  of  the  circulating;  fluid,  the  result  of 
general  plenitude.  But  I  often  see  marks  and  indications  of  quite 
as  much  fulness,  and  even  of  local  determinations,  without  such 
plethora  and  topical  momentum  bringing  with  them  that  oppression 
and  derangement  of  the  animal  faculties  which  is  observed  in  the 
adduced  instance.  Hence  I  infer  that  something  beyond  the  blood 
vessels  has  been  originally  at  faulty  and  that  this  something  requires 
to  be  particularly  recognised  both  in  pathology  and  plans  of  treat- 
ment. Now  it  does,  I  confess,  appear  to  me  that  some  of  pur 
ablest  pathologists,  and  most  accredited  writers  of  the  present 
period,  have  too  much  lost  sight  of  the  affections  of  the  sentient 
organs  and  primai:y  moving  powers,  in  their  wish  to  dwell  upon 
inflammatory  and  congestive  stales,  as  explicatory  of  ail  morbid 
phenomena.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  the  doctrines  of  the 
vascular  specuUtists,  if  I  may  use  the  terms,  brfve,  like  the  stomachic 
and  hepatic  tenets,  arisen  by  a  kind  of  spring  and  reaction  from 
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the  downfal  of  the  Culleniati  priaciples  of  spasm  ;  and  how  de* 
termiDate  a  spirit  is  evinced  in  the  new  converts  to  get  rid  of  every 
relic  of  the  ancient  superstition.     Determinations  of  blood  now 
take  place  of  the  antiquated  notions  of  nervous  irritation ;  and  it  is 
really  too  largely  inferred,  that  the  essence  of  all  disease,  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  every  sort  of  derangement,  pulmooary  or  ventricular, 
muscular  or  mental,  consists  in  nothing  else  than  disturbed  and 
irregular  circulation.     Cough,   for  example,  I  have  heard  it  con* 
t  tended,  can  in  no  case  be  constituted  by  any  other  circumstance 
than  some  kind  of  pulmonic  inflammation,  or  at  least  congestion* 
Spasmodic  coqgh,  says  a  rigid  theorist  of  this  school,  is  to  me  a  term 
importing  nothing.     But  how  can  tliis  postulate  be  reconciled  with 
the  fact  frequently  observed  of  sympathetic  irritations  of  the  pulmo* 
nary  organs  being  made  to  cease  with  the  facility  of  a  charm,  by  the 
removal  of  the  cause  out  ^f  which  the  sympathetic  disturbance  had 
grown.    Destroy  or  expel  half  a  dozen  ascarides  from  the  recttmi, 
and  you  will  sometimes,  by  so  doing,  cure  at  once  a  protracted  and 
troublesome  cough,  without  detracting  a  particle  of  blood,  or  in  any 
other  way  lessening  the  momentum  of  this  fluid,  than  by  diminishing 
the  nervous  irritation,  from  which,  if  present,  the  vascular  excite* 
ment  had  proceeded.     1  say,  ifpresent^  since  I  cannot  help  adop* 
ting  that  heretical  creed  which  supposes  the  possibility  of  a  great 
deal  of  occasional  disturbance  and  irritation,  without  even  the  con- 
sequential presence  of  inflammatory  or  congestive  states.     For  the 
propriety  of  th^  term  spasm,  as  applied  to  the  conditions  now  con* 
ceived,  it  would  be  far  from  my,  wish  to  argue.     It  is  not  the  word, 
but  the  thing  signified  by  the  word,  about  which  it  is  important  to 
have  accurate  notions :  and  without  further  enlargement,  it  will  rea* 
dily  be  inferred  as  my  opinion,  that  in  opposing  the  gratuitous  and 
frequently  erroneous  assumptions  of  the  spasmodic  theorists,  we 
have  urged  the  resistance,  not  merely  to  the  extent  of  pushing  away 
the  opposition  to  truth,  but  have  fallen  prostrate  by  the  weight  of 
our  own  powers,  upon  the  recession  of  the  obstacle.    At  one  time 
it  seemed  to  be  nearly  lost  sight  of,  that  there  were  such  things  at  all 
as  blood  vessels :  it  now,  by  some  appears  to  be  almost  forgotten,  that 
there  are  powers  in  animal  and  intellectual  organisation,  which  impel 
and  impede,  urge  and  control,  the  vascular  action. 

As  1  have  accidentally  fallen  upon  deranged  states  of  the  pul* 
monary  organs,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  tenets  it  is  now  my  wish 
to  inculcate,  it  may  not  be  irrelative  to  introduce  the  sentiments  of 
the  venerable  Heberden  on  the  particular  head  of  asthma*  This 
author,  who  was  the  advocate  of  no  system  beyond  that  supplied  by 
actual  observation,  remarks,  when  treating  on  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease m  question,  that  *^  if  we  advert  to  the  comparatively  little  dis- 
order whicb  dissection  sometimes  displays  in  the  lungs  of  individuals 
who  have  died  of  this  malady;  ifwe  take  into  our  estimate  ofcircum* 
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stances  the  very  long  intermissions  which  are  sometimes  found  in  asth^ 
matic  paroxysms,  the  individuals  during  the  interval  being  ap- 
parently free  from  the  disease;  if  we  recollect  that  fits  of  asthma  are 
often  obviously  induced  by  different  passions  of  the  mind^  and  that 
they  do  not  seldom  occur  during  tKe  hours  of  sleep ;  it  would  appear 
fair  to  infer,  that  although  other  causes  may  prove  operative  in  the 
production  of  the  disease,  it  certainly  seems  in  many  cases  to  depend 
upon  some  state  of  the  nerves^  and  to  have  its  paroxysms  excited  by 
disordered  affections  of  this  part  of  the  frame;  ''  ex  quadam  pertur- 
batione  officiorum  quae  nervorum  propria  existimantur/' 

Those  morbid  derangements,  indeed,  which  have-a  still  more  un- 
equivocal title  to  the  name  of  nervous,  have  recently  been  talked  of 
and  considered  as  seated  primarily  in  the  blood  vessels ;  such  as  mad- 
ness: butwere-madness,  as  it  is  assumed,  inflammation  merely,  how 
could  we  account  for  the  numerous  instances  both  of  cause  and  cure 
from  mere  mental  impulse  f  Go  into  a  madhouse,  and  mark  the  rav- 
ings of  one  of  the  most  maniacal  of  its  inmates;  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  tumults  of  this  man's  emotions;  none  to  the  violence  of 
his  expressions;  he  is  all  vehemeAce^  and  all  excitement:  now  place 
your  hand  upon  the  wrist  of  this  unfortunate  sufferer,  and  you  will 
probably  perceive  the  pulsations  indicating  nothing  of  the  storm  that 
is  raging  within.  But  the  disturbance,  you  say,  is  in  the  vessels  of 
the  head.  Press  then  the  temporal  artery,  and  its  movements  you 
will  find  to  correspond  with  the  comparative  calmness  of  the  pulse 
in  other  parts.  Further,  let  the  keeper  of  the  asylum  in  which  our 
individual  is  confined,  enter  his  cell  during  his  most  ardent  fits  of 
maniacal  fury :  let  such  keeper  cast  but  a  look  of  menace  and  au- 
thority upon  his  patient,  and  all  the  agitation  will  instantaneously 
subside  into  a  dead  and  sullen  calm :  and  this  subsidence  of  excite- 
ment, let  it  further  be  remarked,  is  often  attempted  in  vain  to  be  ef- 
fected by  lowering  and  depletory  measures.  And  yet  to  hear  some 
of  our  modern  pathologists  talk  on  the  topic  of  mental  alienation^ 
you  would  be  disposed  to  conceive  that  we  have  only  to  bring  forward 
the  lancet,  and  to  keep  back  food,  and  the  offices  of  madhouse  pro-^ 
prietors  would  soon  become  sinecures. 

One  more  allusion,  and  I  have  done.  We  all  know  that  tetanus 
is  a  disease  constituted  of  very  violent  contortions  and  agitations  of 
the  muscles  of.  the  body:  we  are  all  aware,  likewise,  that  it  is  too 
frequently  an  unmanageable  and  fatal  affection.  But  there  are  in- 
stances on  authentic  record,  of  exceedingly  large  quantities  of  opium 
actually  curing  this  dreadful  complaint.  Now  opium  is  one  of  the 
least  admissible  medicines,  (without  careful  management,)  in  con- 
gestive and  inflammatory  states:  have  we  not,  therefore,  presumptive 
proof,  at  least,  that  those  evidences  of  vascular  irritation  which  dis* 
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section  sometimes  displays^  when  the  distemper  in  question  ter- 
minates in  deadly  are  rather  its  consequences  than  its  essences ;  and 
that  the  nerves  and  muscles  are  the  parts  primarily  attacked  ? 

Gentlemen,  before  I  conclude,  permit  me  to  state  mj  anticipation 
of  the  following  query  on  the  part  of  my  auditors.  You  have  been 
abundaaxtly  free  with  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  others,  it  will  be 
urged;  let  us  hear  what  principles  you  have  yourself  to  propose  in 
lieu  of  those  to  which  you  have  been  so  lavishly  objecting  ?  To  this  I 
beg  to  reply,  None.  Nay,  it  is  the  very  notion  of  ruhng  principle 
against  which  I  would  venture  to  protest.  The  animal  machine,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  refuses  to  be  regulated  by  that  simplicity  of  move- 
ment which  our  desires  dictate,  and  our  ingenuity  devises :  and  I 
would  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  by  expressing  it  as  my  humble 
opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  faulty  in  any  of  the  tenets  upon  which 
I  have  ventured  to  comment,  excepting  in  their  unwarrantable  ex- 
tension, and  exclusive  application.  Moderately  conceived,  and 
discriminately  applied,  they  are  all  true,  and  all  useful.  That  the 
agency  of  the  liver  is  very  extensive,  and  very  important  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  animal  economy,  it  ^vere  flying  in  face  of  fact  to 
deny;  and  such  agency  had  not,  allowably,  till  within  the  few  past 
years,  been  duly  appreciated  in  the  explication  of  several  disordered 
states.  Apoplectic  attacks,  and  other  congestive  affections  in  the 
sinuses  and  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  might  often  be  warded  off, 
by  taking  due  cognisance  of  the  hepatic  secretion :  in  fevers  it  is 
frequently  expedient  to  direct  our  indications  of  treatment  by  an 
especial  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  this  viscus.  Dropsical  and 
abdominal  disorders  are,  as  it  were,  the  liver's  own  by  right;  and 
pulmonary  derangements  are  not  seldom  suspected,  when  the  actual 
state  is  hepatic  disorganisation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  extensive  sympathies  of  the  chylopoietic 
and  assistant  chylopoietic  viscera  with  the  nervous  frame,  and  with 
the  whole  man,  could  not  fail  to  have  been  recognised  by  very  early 
observers  of  the  powers^and  properties  of  vital  and  intellectual  being: 
but  a  knowledge  of  such  sympathies  had  not,  perhaps,  been  duly 
applied  to  practical  purposes,  till  the  hand  of  genius  moulded  them 
into  a  body  of  systematic  shape ;  and,  according  to  the  statement 
of  our  German  censor,  we  dealt  a  little  too  largely  in  ^'  specifica  et 
heroica/*  in  the  management  of  disease ;  thinking  that  when  weak- 
ness was  present,  bark  and  steel  were  ready  at  hand  to  meet  every 
want,  witliout  regard  to  necessary  preliminaries;  or  that  when  a  mor- 
bid poison  had  insinuated  itself  into  the  body,  nothing  further  was 
demanded  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  than  to  find  out  and  apply 
its  corrective.  Our  errors  in  this  respect,  we  have  been  taught ; 
and  let  us  profit  by  the  instruction,  fas  est  ab  omnhbus  doceri. 
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AikI,  lastly^  the  vascular  views  of  medicine  have  given  a  precision 
and  truth  to  ihe  pathology  of  febrile,  and  even  several  other  de^ 
rangements,  which  had  been  bewildered  and  obscured  by  the  meta- 
physical and  metaphorical  tenets  of  the  nervous  and  spasmodic 
schools. 

It  is  frightful,  indeed,  to  reflect  upon  the  practical  errors  which 
must  have  been  committed  by  the  decided  devotees  to  the  spasmo- 
dic and  stimulant  creeds,  or  to  those  creeds  which  failed  to  regard 
inflammatory  and  congestive  conditions  as  of  prime  importance  in 
the  regulation  of  remedial  agents.  The  great  desideratum  appears 
to  be  duly  to  appreciate  evety  power  and  every  principle  of  the  ani- 
mal frame. 

Let  then  every  thing  take  but  a  temperate  turn,  and  let  the  seve* 
jral  parts  of  the  whole  machine  be  duly  subordinated  and  regulated, 
atid  all  will  go  on  well:  each  principle  will  act  naturally  in  its  own 
department :  the  water  will  begin  to  quench  the  fire,  th^  fire  will 
b^in  to  bum  the  stick,  the  stick  will  begin  to  beat  the  pig,  and, 
like  the  old  woman  in  the  tale,  (if  the  comparison  of  such  a  being 
to  professional  men  be  not  ominously  offensive,)  every  obstruction 
being  removed,  we  shall  proceed  uninterruptedly,  to  the  completion 
of  our  several  objects. 

In  a  word,  Gentlemen,  and  seriously,  by  the  exercise  of  our 
own  respective  judgment,  to  select  the  good  from  the  evil  of  syste- 
matic extravagance,  and  make  a  practical  use  of  the  same,  we  shall 
all,  it  is  hoped,  do  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  and  all  be  con* 
tributing  our  share  of  successful  exertion  towards  lessening  the 
uun  of  human  misery* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Th  c  coincidence  of  the  most  material  points  of  the  highly  approv- 
ed Reports  of  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliaoient 
oil  the  Poor  Laws,  with  opinions^  part  of  which  havd  been  already 
published^  and  part  communicated  to  his  friends^  is  so  flattering  and 
gratifying  to  the  author  of  the  following  Observations,  that,  pre- 
vented at  present,  by  indisposition,  from  attendance  in  Parliament, 
he  is  induced  to  commit  them  to  the  press,  in  the  hope  they  may 
not  be  altogether  unacceptable  or  useless  to  the  country.  It  only 
within  a  very  short  period  occurred  to  him  that  the  communication 
of  them  might  be  beneficial  at  this  moment :  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  their  appearing  before  the  opening  of  the  Session  has  not 
allowed  him  time  to  revise  thetn,  nor  to  indulge  in  that  kind  nf  at- 
tention and  correctness  of  arrangement  which  might  have  rendered 
them  creditable  to  him  as  a  writer.  A'  careful  revision  would  have 
enabled  him  to  avoid  several  repetitions  which,  of  course,  occur 
in  such  hasty  writing,  where  the  clear  and  full-explanation  of  the 
subject,  rather  than  the  credit  of  the  composition,  is  regarded  ;  re- 
petitions, however,  which  often  impress  more  strongly  the  in- 
formation and  opinions  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

JSheffield  Place, 
I2thjan.  1818, 
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Jt  has  |l>een  judiciously  observed,  that  the  Poor  Laws,  carried 
iato  effect  as  they. now  are,  contain,  within  .themselves  the  pritici- 
ples  of  their  own  destruction,  and  that  of  the  country.  And  k 
has  been  also  observed,  that  so  insufferable  are  the  oppressive,  apd 
evidently  rukious  consequences  of  the  pres^ent  practice  respecting 
the  poor,  that,  if  not  remedied,  the  whole  system  will  be  cried 
down  by  clamor. 

That  such  should  be  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  n^ost  intelhgent 
iDen  in  the  country,  and  that  a  sense  of  regret  at  the  existence  of 
those  laws  should  become  every  day  more  generally  prevalent,  can 
no  lopger  be  matter  of  surprise.  It  is,  howeyer,  highly  necessary 
to  obviate  the  mischief  and  desolation  that  would  arise  upon  suffer- 
ing the  hasty  abolition  of  tho;se  laws  to  ,take  place,  either  from 
general  clamor,  or  from  the  ruinous  principles  inherent  in  their 
frame  and  constitution, .  or  from  the  corruption  \vhich  h;ais  been  pro^ 
gressively  introduced  in  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  execution* 
On  the  general  subject, .  there  now  remains  so  little  dis9greemeut 
among  our  Well-informed  men,  that  there  .is  seldom  occasion  to 
discuss  it  in  the  abstract  >^  Practical  remedies  are  much  more 
difficult  to  devise,  and  admit  more  shades  of  differ.ence ;  and  it  is 
-truly  said,  that  the  axioms  of  political  economy,  like  those  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  can  only  result  from  ^experience  and  repeated 
observation." 

Great  is  the  mischief  ^hat  has  arisen  from  the  system  of  jcom- 
pulsory  charity  :  it  destroys  the  connecting  feelings  between  the 
several  ranks  of  society^  and  their  mutual  depen^enc^  on  each 
other ;  it  has  ruined  the  morals  of  the  people,  rendered  them  odi- 
ous and  insolent,  and  independent  of  character  ;  it  encourages  the 
worthless  and  audacious,  whilst  .the  poor  of  real  merit  of  ten  Jose 
th^^b^nefit  of  that  charitable  assistance^  which  in  this  country  they 
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vrould  certainly  experience,  if  pity  was  not  suppressed  by  the  feel- 
ing of  that  senseless  and  extravagant  expense  incurred  by  the  pre- 
sent system. 

A  dependence  on  parochial  relief,  in  all  cases  as  now  adminis- 
tered, has  lessened  the  honest  exertions  of  the  poor,  depraved  their 
morals,  and  destroyed  all  notions  of  a  provident  spirit.  As  a 
charity,  it  ceases  to  deserve  that  name  when  it  furnishes  an  indis- 
criminate relief,  extending  bounty  to  improper  objects,  and  there- 
by multiplying  their  number :  as  uudistinguishing  benevolence,  it 
offers  a  premium  to  indolence,  prodigality,  and  vice :  as  inconsi- 
derate pity,  it  rashly  stops  that  natural  course  of  things,  by  which 
want  leads  to  labor,  labor  to  comfort,  the  knowledge  of  comfort 
to  industry,  and  to  all  those  virtues  by  which  the  multitude  add  to 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  a  country ;  and  neglecting  that  re- 
fipectable  poverty  which  shrinks  from  public  view,  it  encourages  all 
those  abominable  arts  which  make  beggary  and  parish  relief  a  bet- 
ter trade  than  labor. 

It  would  have  been  most  happy  for  this  country  if  the  contribu- 
tion for  the  poor  had  continued  voluntary,  as  is  the  case  in  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  except  England. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  poor  in  England  and  Scotland 
are  nearly  coeval,  and  in  principle  nearly  the  same;  but  the  latter 
prudent  and  sensible  nation  has  managed  far  better,  and  differently^ 
than  England,  in  not  admitting  the  glaring  abuses  and  mismanage- 
ment that  have  prevailed  here  :  they  have  avoided  the  impolitic 
system  of  compulsory  charity,  and  preferred  the  continuance  of  vo- 
luntary contributions.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  few  instances 
where  they  have  in  a  degree  followed  the  bad  example  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  same  evil  effects  have  beep  experienced.' 

The  difference  in  the  results  of  the  management  in  the  two  coun* 
tries  is  to  be  ascribed  **  to  the  different  mode  in  which  relief  has 
been  administered,  and  to  the  different  description  of  persons  io 
whom  the  raising,  managing,  and  distributiug  the  parochial  fuod» 
i^  respectively  vested." 

The  writer  of  these  observations,  who  has  had  forty-eight 
years'  experience  in  the  management  of  the  poor,  and,  as 
a  magistrate,  is  fully  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  which  have  aris- 
en from  the  abuse  of  tlie  Poor  Laws,  and  the  misconception  of 
their  great  object;  considers  all  the  deviations  from  the  principle 
of  the  law  of  Elizabeth  as  promoting  the  mischiefs  which  now 
embarrass  us. 

Originally  the  maintenance  of  the  po6r  was  principally  an  eccles- 
iastical concern;  a  fourth  part  of  the  tithes  in  every  parish  was  ap- 

!  See  the  instance  in  the  bounty  of  Selkirk,  Commons'  Report,  p.  153. 
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propriated  for  that  purpose  \  and  whatever  more  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  was  made  up  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  tithes  of 
many  parishes  had  beeo  bestowed  on  tiie  monasteries  ^  the  relief  of 
the  poor  consequently  devolved  on  them,  and  when  their  dissolution 
took  place,  the  poor,  and  other  persons  who  had  been  maintained  by 
them  in  idleness,  were  in  a  manner  deprived  of  subsistence^ 
and  became  disorderly ;  to  repress  the  irregularities  of  those  idle 
and  needy  persons,  and  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners  who  were 
turned  loose  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth  was  enacted. 

The  preceding  acts  of  Edward  VL  and  of  Elizabeth  ap- 
pointed overseers  and  persons  to  make  voluntary  collections,  only 
for  the  poor. 

The  law  in  question,  although  proved  by  experience  in  our  times 
to  have  been  erroneous  in  principle,  cannot  be  blamed  as  a  matter 
of  expediency  under  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it ;  but  a 
false  interpretation,  and  bad  execution  of  it,  have  rendered  it  nox- 
ious in  the  extreme,  highly  oppressive  of  the  landed  interest,  and  or 
ail  occupiers  of  Ihnd,  and  has  crippled  the  resources  of  the  country/ 
It  has  been  so  much  misconstrued  aud  abused,  tiiat  it  has  in  a  great 
degree  destroyed  a  provident  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  lower  ranks, 
and  promoted  the  ni^lect  of  their  families  and  children  by  suggest- 
ing notions  that  the  parish  is  obliged  to  maintain,  not  only  their 
children,  but  themselves  also ;  thereby  leading  them  to  look  to  other 
means  of  subsistence  than  their  own  industry.  A  greater  mischief 
cannot  be  imagined. 

The  original  law  answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in* 
tended ;  it  gave  a  power  to  the  parish  officers  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  lame,  blind,  old,  and  impotent,  being  poor  and  not  able  to 
tabor,  ^nd  to  set  the  idle  to  work,  and  also  to  set  to  work  ihe 
children  of  all  those  parents  who  were  not  thought  able  to  keep  and 
maintain  them,  aixl  to  apprentice  them  out. 

The  words,  "  set  the  idip  to  work,"  have  been  strangely  miscon- 
strued, and  considered  as  making  it  obligatory  on  the  parish  officers 
to  find  employment  for  the  people,  or  to  relieve  them,  which  was  by 
no  means  the  intention  of  the  act :  it  only  meant  to  give  a  power 
to  the  parish  officers  to  oblige  or  force  the  idle  to  work  ;  it  was 
intended  as  a  punishment  for  vice,  and  not  for  tlie  relief  of 
the  |>oor. 

'  The  tax  levied  on  the  country  under  the  name  of  Poor  Rate,  previously 
to  the  late  extraordinary  increase,  amounted  to  seven  millions  sterling,  a 
Slim  surpassing  the  whole  revenue  of  the  greatest  empire,  two  or  three  only 
excepted ;  and  in  the  current  year  it  i9»supposcd  that  it  will  amount  fully  to 
ten  millions  sterlins. 
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It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  object  of  what  we  call  the 
-Poor  Laws,  was  merely  charity :  their  object  was  also  the  correction 
of  the  depravity  of  the  lower  ranks,  *'  to  check  sturdy  beggars/'  and 
to  discourage  various  abuses. 

It  seems  to  be  proved  that  all  the  deviations  fVom  the  law  of 
Elizabeth  have  been  for  the  worse  ;  and  that  the  nearer  we  revert 
to  it  the  better,  making  such  additions  as  the  alteration  of  the  times 
requires,  and^  above  all,  rendering  it  as  much  as  possible  simple, 
intelligible,  and  precise  in  the  powers  given,  and  as  little  liable  as 
may  be  to  be  perverted  by  quibbles. 

Full  forty  years  ago  the  writer  of  these  Observations  promoted  re- 
forms respecting  the  management  of  the  poor  in  the  extensive  pa- 
rish of  Fletching,  where  he  resides  ;  and  by  a  literal  adherence  to 
the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  the  poor  rates  were  reduced  to  Is.  Qd,  in  the 
pound  yearly,  and  they  were  in  progress  to  be  lower,  when  other 
avocations  called  him  from  home,  and  the  parish  gradually  was  in- 
volved in  bad  management,  abuse,  and  great  expense.  In  18J2  the 
poor  rate  of  the  same  parish,  which  in  17S9  amounted  to  38?/.  5s.  9^. 
had  risen  to  246 1/.  155.  9d,  at  15s.  in  the  pound,  on  a  rental  of 
3300/.,  at  about  three-fourths  of  the  full  rental ;  which  alarming 
increase,  the  neglect  of  the  poor,  and  the  glaring  abuses,  occasioned 
him  to  make  new  efforts  to  establish  a  workhouse.  Finding  there  was 
no  probability  of  forming  a  district  house  of  industry,  and  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  poverty  of  the  parish,  and  the  expense  which 
would  fall  heavily  on  the  farmers  and  others  who  might  not  continue 
long  residents  in  it,  he  undertook  to  erect  a  competent  building,  the 
present  workhouse,  for  which  the  parish  is  charged  less  than  5/.  per 
cent,  on  the  money  expended  for  that  purpose?' 

'  He  established  a  parochial  WorkhDUse  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  vilest 
houses  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  that  can  possibly  be  conceived  :  it  was 
called  a  workhouse,  where  no  work  was  done;  one  oi>thc  paupers  was  chief, 
or  manager:  there  was  no  order;  the  poor  were  in  a  miseruhle  condition, 
yet  the  expense  was  great,  and  might  have  enabled  them  to  live  better  than 
the  generality  of  the  small  farmers.  There  was  no  attempt  at  teaching  the 
childreirany  thing;  they  were  under  no  control — the  building  was  a  ruin. 
He  made  a  considerable  addition  to  a  farm-house,  and  formed  it  into  a  regu- 
lar workhouse  fur  the  reception  of  old  persons  and  others  incapable  of  labor, 
•and  for  upwards  of  50  children.  An  intelligent  governor  and  matron  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  establishment ;  the  rules  and  regulations,  when 
strictly  attended  to,  ensure  economy  and  good  discipline.  There  being  no 
law  which  justifies  the  relieving  of  families  on  account  of  a  number  of  child- 
xen,  -those  children  which  the  parents  neglected,  and  declared  they  could 
XJot  maintain,  are  taken  into  the  workhouse,  where  they  are  properly  fed, 
x:lothed,  and  well  educated,  and  remarkably  healthy :  they  are  employed  in 
various  ways,  principally  in  knitting,  spinning,  and  weaving ;  ami  they 
now  chiefly    supply  the  workhouse  with  linen,   sheeting,  clothing,  and 
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In  the  year  ending  Easter  1810,  the  poor  rate  ha^l  fallen  to 
i6ld/.  14s.  on  the  same  rental ;  which  diminution  of  eipenditure^ 
notwithstanding  a  considerable  occasional  expense  incurred  bj  the 
new  establishment^  and  in  the  last  two  years  by  the  repairs  of  the 
church,  is  imputed. entirely  to  a  strict  adherence,  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  th^  law  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  much 
less  was  left  to  the  random  management  of  vestries  and  parish  offi- 
cers, ignorant  of  law,  who  conceived  that  the  extravagant  abuses 
generally  practised  were  become  law,  or  superseded  the  law. 

In  1816  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  poor  was  likely  to 
have  decreased  still  farther ;  but  an  opposition  in  vestry  having  at 
that  time  counteracted  the  execution  of  the  preceding  regulations,'  it 
increased  within  the  year  upwards  of  1000/. ;  viz.  to  £623/. 
*  We  may  observe,  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  last  war^ 
the  parliamentary  taxation  of  the  country  has  more  than  quadrupled, 
and  the  parochial  assessments,  including  poor  rates,  titlies,  highway, 
county,  8cc.  have  intreased  still  more  enormously,  partly  resulting 
frpm  the  new  burdens  thrown  upon  the  parishes,  but  still  more 
from  the  abuses,  misinterpretation  of,  and  departure  from,  the  prin- 
ciple and  letter  of  the  Poor  Laws,  as  originally  instituted. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement,  and  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  individual  M'ho  has  attentively  observed  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  our  difficulties,  that  the  present  management  of  the  poor 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  policy  and  political  economy  of  the  country ;  it  is 
abominable,  and  must  not  be  tolerated  longer.  In  many  parishes 
the  amount  of  the  poor  rate  has  been  so  oppressive,  as  to  make  the 
collecting  of  it  almost  impossible,  and  in  several  instances,  absolutely 
impossible ;  and  the  enforcing  of  it  has  added  to  the  number  of  pau- 
pers no  inconsiderable  proportion   of   the  smaller   tenantry,  me- 

stockings.  Possibly  the  several  articles  nii^ht  be  purchased  fiilly  as  cheap ; 
but  work  is  thus  furnished  according  to  tne  abilities  of  the  poor,  and  their 
children  are  brought  up  to  such  trades  or  manufactures  as  may  be  useful  to 
them  wherever  they  may  reside.  When  they  arc  of  a  proper  age,  anil  when- 
ever there  is  an  opportunity,  the  children  ought  to  be  apprenticed  or  put  out 
to  service.  At  the  same  time  that  the  poor  are  thus  infinitely  better  taken 
care  of,  the  expense  is  greatly  diminished.  His  principal  object  in  establish- 
ing this  workhouse  was  not  to  maintain  the  poor  who  were  capable  of  labor, 
but  to  instruct  and  bring  their  children  up  ia  such  habits  as  would  enable 
them  to  maintain  themselves. 

'  Most. of  tlie  respectable  persons,  and  others  of  the  parish,  were  so  dis» 
gusted  with  the  proceedings,  and  disgraceful  language  and  conduct  which 
prevailed  among  a  set  of  low  ignorant  persons  in  vestry,  several  of  whom 
-were  little  above  the  condition  of  paupers,  that  they  declined  attendance: 
and  the  highly  respectable  and  exemplary  curate  was  so  ill  treated,  that,  to 
the  ^reat  prejudice  of  the  parish,  be  quitted  it. 
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cfaauics,  and  tradesmen.  And  there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation^ 
that  ''  a  .small  additional  increafie  of  the  assessments  would  in  many 
ittstatices  render  the  land  productive  of  no  rent  at  all."    The  very 

?;gravated  situation  of  our  little  farmers  is  deplorable  ;  it  is  ruinous, 
he  whole  of  these  heavy  burdens  fall  almost  exclusively  on  the 
land/  at  the  same  time  that  the  landlord  and  occU|>ier  pay  all  other 
taxes  and  assessments  incommon'with  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  property  of  the  country  is  passing 
into  new  hands^  without  benefiting  individuals  or  the  state. 

The  habit  of  inconsiderately  yielding  to  a  very  mischievous  in- 
dulgence respecting  the  poor,  will  prove  the  greatest  impediment 
to  the  estabUshment  of  a  better  system ;  and  it  certainly  must  be  a 

'  It  is  too  much  the  practice  of  these  days  to  confine  all  attention  and  con- 
sideration to  the  monied  and  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  to  overlook 
that  infinitely  more  important  branch  of  the  community,  the  owners  and 
eccupfers  of  land.  The  dividends,  or  yearly  income  arising  from  the  unre- 
deemed debt,  amount  to  more  than  tl  millions,  which  is  entirely  untaxed, 
and  pays  nothing  to  the  poor.-  That  any  taxation  charged  thereon  would  be 
a  breach  of  public  faith,  is  an  assertion  equally  devoid  of  argument  and 
reason,  and  strange  to  be  adduced,  when  we  remember  within  how  short  a 
time  the  funds  have  been  chargeable  to  the  prfiperty  tax.    There  is  cer- 
tainly a  difficulty  in  making  the  proprietors  liable  to  parochial  rates;  but  if 
the  twenty-seven  millions  were  subjected  only  to  a  very  moderate  tax,  it 
would  enable  the  legislature  to  lighten  those  burdens   which  so  partially 
oppresTs  the  agriculture  of  the  country.    Personal  property,  though  expressly 
liable,  by  law,  to  contribute  to  the  poor,  somehow  evades  it,  as  it  did  also, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  property  tax:    neither  is  personal  property  liable  to 
other  parochial  rates.     But  the  inconsiderate  partiality  in  favor  of  the  monied 
and  manufacturing  interests,   literally  hangs  like  a  dead  weight  round  the 
neck  of  the  country,  and  overwhelms  the  sleepy  landed  interest.    It  is  with 
regret  that  the  writer  feels  himself  compelled  to  make  these  observations  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  has  always  been  among  the  foremost  to 
promote  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  British  empire,  and  to  assert 
the  necessity  of  keeping  all  foreign  portsas  much  as  possible  open  io  them,  and 
of  excludrog  the  nsanufactures  of  all  other  countries,  unless  protected  by  ade^ 
quate  duties.    And  above  all,  he  has  asserted  the  necessity  of  reserving  to 
ourselves  the  most  essential  of  all  manufactures,  ship-building,  and  of  in- 
vio/ably  maintaining  the  navigation  aiid  colonial  system ;  laws  for  the  secu- 
rity of  which  he  considers  as  the  best  guardians  of  the  prosperity  of  Britain. 
JUie  flatters  himself,  that  in  urging  the  necessity  of  amoderate  tax  on  the  funds, 
he  shall  not  be  suspected,  in  any  degree,  of  recommending  the  renewal  of  a 
general  property  tax,  the  most  odious,  and  in  many  respects  the  worst  «nd 
most  partial  that  can  be  devised,  especially  when  it  includes  the  land  already 
overloaded  with  taxes,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  community  is  exempt;    If 
such  should  be  proposed  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  whole  country  will  op- 
pose.  Perhaps  in  the  history  of  taxation  and  finance  there'  never  was  a  more 
extravagatit  and  unfair  measure  than,  that  of  offering  the  nominal  fifth  of  the 
land  of  England  (viz.  the  land-tax),  ifor  sale,  without  the  consent  or  appro* 
bation  of  the  owners,  and  immediately  afterwards  laying  on  another  lana-tax, 
in  general  four-fold,  and  in  very  many  instances  ten-K)ld  heavier  than  that 
which  was  ofiered  for  sale. 
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work  of  time  and  difficulty  generally,  to  remove  abuses  of  such 
magnitude,  and  of  so  long  continuance.  The  claims  of  the  poor 
have  been  indulged  in  the  most  improper  manner,  insomuch  that  in 
many  parishes  three-fourths,  sometimes  four-fifths  of  the  parish  ac- 
tually receive  relief;  the  greater  part  of  the  population  become 
beggars,  and  often  insolently  insist  upon  relief,  depending  rather 
on  their  clamorous  demands  than  on  their  industry,  foresight,  or 
economy.' 

The  evils  arising  from  the  mal-administration  and  expenditure 
respecting  the  poor,  have  so  rapidly  and  seriously  increased,  that 
the  case  of  the  farmer  is  become  almost  desperate ;  he  is  so 
overloaded  with  assessments  of  all  kinds,  particularly  tha.t  of  the 
poor  rate,  that  he  is  incapable  of  paying  his  rent,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, with  the  greatest  difficulty,  even  a  paft  of  it :  thus  neither 
landlord  nor  tenant  has  the  means  of  employing  the  numerous 
country  people,  who  complain  that  they  are  unemployed:  the 
money  which  would  otherwise  be  used  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  for  the  country,  is  absorbed  in  rates  and  assessments  ;  conse- 
quently, the  lands  are  not  half  tilled,  nor  can  the  occupiers  afford 
to  purchase  manures,  nor  are  their  farms  half  stocked,  nor  have 
they  money  to  purchase  any  manufacture,  or  any  other  article  that 
they  can  possibly  avoid.  The  effects  of  all  which  have  been 
already  experienced,  and  will  be  severely  felt  hereafter. 

A  most  extravagant  opinion  prevails  in  general  throughoqt  the 
country,  that  vestries  and  parish  officers  may  raise  upon  the  pariah, 
and  expend  whatever  sums  they  please  without  control,  or  any 
reference  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  and  through  that  extraordinary 
notion,  they  exercise  a  power  over  the  property  of  the  parishioners, 
not  allowed  to  any  body  or  description  of  persons  whatever,  whkh 
is  become  a  frightful  burden  on  the  country,  and  renders  the 
taxation  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state  infinitely  more 
oppressive,  and  more  difficult  to  be  levied. 

The  abuses,  mismanagement,  peculation,  and  enormous  expense 

'  The  incompetency  of  parish  officers,  their  ignorance  and  weakness  in 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  poor,  wlio  claim  not  only  siihsisteoce,  but 
rent,  firing,  &c.  have  principally  occasioned  the  extravagant  expenditure 
respecting  them.  Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  taught  to  become 
beggars,  and  thus  the  incitements  to  industry,  frugality,  and  timely  care,  are 
repressed  and  counteractjpd.  Applications  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  the 
writer  of  these  observations  by  the  wives  and  by  the  paupers  themselves, 
complaining  that  they  lost  two  days  last  week;  and  others,  that  they  lost 
three  days  two  weeks  ago,  and  desiring  that  an  order  might  be  given  on  the 
parish  officers  for  relief;  and  maov  still  more  ridiculous  instances  might  be 
c|uoted.  Such  complaints  are  made  even  by  single  men;  and  it  is  not  ui>« 
heauent  to  require  a  sack  of  pease  to  finish  the  fattening  of  a  hog;  and  all 
such  applications  have  been  generally  complied  with  by  the  parish  officers 
of  this  district. 
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of  the  poor,  are  now  so  intolerable,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  consider  of  some  restriction  hi  respect  to  the  sums  to  be  raised 
on  the  several  parishes.  A  long  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
a  great  number  of  parishes,  where  the  poor  rate  has  been  ^s  high 
as  in  any  part  of  England^  suggests  that  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
or  a  tithe  on  the  full  rental  of  the  parish,  would  be  sufficient  to 
do  every  thing  that  is  necessary ;  this  limitation,  however,  not  to 
take  place  immediately,  but  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  years,  or 
such  period  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  Thus  time  would  be 
given  to  prepare  for  better  management ;  good  economy  might  be 
gradually  introduced ;  and  neither  magistrates  nor  parish  officers 
would  be  enabled  (through  a  mistaken  kind  of  compassion  and 
false  notions  of  popularity,  or  indolence)  to  squander  the  money  of 
others  in  a  degree  wffich  now  rapidly  tends  to  ruin  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  When  the  sum  for  the  poor  is  thus 
limited,  every  individual  would  be  careful  and  anxious  to  make  the 
amount  raised  go  as  far  as  possible ;  and  if  the  old  respectable 
principle  of  considering  it  as  a  degradation  to  become  a  dependent 
pauper  should  be  restored,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  im pro vefl 
by  education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sum  proposed  will 
be  more  than  sufficient.  The  abuses  are  gone  so  far,  and  the  bad 
habits  of  the  lowest  classes  are  so  deeply  rooted,  that  the  prospeci 
of  a  radical  remedy  seemed  almost  desperate  until  the  able  reports 
of  both  houses  of  parliament  raised  the  hope  that  some  firm  and 
great  measure  would  be  adopted  that  might  avert  the  impending 
ruin. 

No  document  of  the  kind  has  affi3rded  so  much  general  satisfac- 
tion as  those  reports  ;  and  if  the  propositions  and  principles  therein 
suggested  should  meet  with  due  attention^  and  be  followed  up  by 
legislative  measures,  this  country  will  be  saved  from  a  calamity 
greater  than  it  ever  before  experienced,  both  as  to  the  extraordinary 
waste  of  money,  and  the  depravation  of  the  character  of  the  lowest 
ranks. 

On  all  the  material  points  specified  in  the  report  of  the  house 
of  commons,  especially  as  to*  the  mode  of  relief,  the  necessity  of 
appointing  a  permanent  overseer,  committees  of  vestry,  also  the 
expediency  of  checking  parochial  litigation,  and  some  essential 
alteration  in  respect  to  settlements,  as  well  as  removals,  the  opinions 
of  all  enlightened  persons  unanimously  concur.  There  is  a  para- 
graph, however,  which  immediately  follows  an  excellent  preamble 
or  statement  in  the  lords'  report,  that  chills  our  expectations  as 
to  a  radical  and  essential  correction  of  the  mischief  so  loudly  com- 
plained of;  it  says,  that  the  general  system  of  the  poor  laws,  in- 
terwoven as  it  is  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  ought,  in  considera- 
tion of  any  measures  to  be  adopted  for  their  melioration  or  im- 
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provement,  to  be  essentially  maintained.  If  such  is  to  be  the  fun^ 
damental  principle  on  which  we  are  to  enter  on  the  great  work  in 
question^  there  is  little  chance  of  adequate  melioration. 

An  attempt  to  patch  up  and  amend  a  system,  which  is  defective 
in  its  very  principle,  and  »till  more  in  practice^  will  deceive  and 
mi«^Iead  the  country  ;  feeble  palliatives  will  divert  the  attention  of 
government ;  procrastination  will  render  the  situation  of  it  infinitely 
worse^  and  certainly  some  extraordinary  convulsion  will  be  risked. 
The  system  must  be  (not  modified  but  gradually,  at  least)  aban- 
doned ;  every  extension  '  of  it  only  increases  the  evil,  and  impedes 
the  return  to  sounder  policy. 

It  is  justly  stated  in  the  report  of  the  commons,  ^^  that  the 
sums  to  be  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  same,  impotent^  &c.  can  be 
applied  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  to  such  persons  only  as 
the  justices  can  conscientiously  adjudge  to  be  not  only  poor  hut 
impotent."  But  the  strongest  objections  arise  to  that  part  of  the 
Report  which  suggests,  '^  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  uncontrolled 
discretion  of  the  respective  parishes,  whether  the  poor  should 
receive  the  necessary  assistance  in  money,  or  by  a  supply  of  the 
articles  wanted,  whether  at  their  own  houses  or  in  workhouses^" 
Such  a  concession,  unless  the  mode  of  relief  is  defined  and  limited, 
would  render  legal,  confirm  and  establish,  all  the  abuses,  mal-admi* 
nistration,  and  senseless  waste  which  have  chiefly  contributed  to 
bring,  especially  on  the  agricultural  part  of  the  country,  its  late 
and  present  distresses. 

Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of  the  law^ 
than  relieving  the  poor  with  money  ;  and  it  is  infinitely  mischievous 
in  its  effects  :  although  it  may  not  be  always,  it  is  generally  mis- 
applied ;  it  encourages  and  promotes  applications  for  relief  and 
checks  exertion  :  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
facility  of  obtaining  relief  in  money,  the  evil  has  been  aggravated ; 
every  shilling  so  disposed  of,  too  often  promotes  an  indulgence  in 
habits  of  indolence  and  dissipation.  The  greatest  benefit  that  can 
be  conferred  on  the  poor  is,  to  check  the  facility  of  obtaining  relief, 
by  which  idleness  and  an  improvident  spirit  are  encouraged  and 
maintained,  to  compel  all  who  are  neither  impotent,  lame,  nor 
blind,  to  maintain  themselves.  It  is  stihiulating  necessity  alone, 
that  produces  exertion  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  leads  to  industry, 
and  ultimately  to  moral  feelings  and  a  moral  foresight. 

Id  cases  where  money  is  given  on  account  of  more  children 
than  the  parents  can  maintain,  the  father  who  receives  it,  often 
spends  the  greater  proportion  of  it  at  the  ^ilehouse,  and  the  mother 
in  tea  and  sugar,  leaving  the  children  to  suffer  through  the  want  of 
necessaries.     At  the  same  time^  by  this  mode  of  relief  the  be«t 
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opportunity  is  missed  of  educating  the  children,  giving  them  a 
notion  of  moral  duties,  and  bringing  them  up  in  habits  of  industry. • 

It  is  impossible  to  banish  or  mitigate  tlie*  pressure  of  poverty 
by  any  other  means  than  by  industry  and  unremitted  application ; 
atid  the  poor  should  feel  precisely  that  degree  of  want,  which  will 
be  always  necessary  to  stimulate  their  industry. 

We  may  borrow  much  that  is  judicious  and  salutary,  front  the 
practice  in  Scotland  in  respect  to  settlements,  as  well  as  from  the 
opinions  of  the  very  respectable  persons  expressed  in  the  evidence 
annexed  to  the  reports  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

It  seems  peculiarly  necessary  to  get  rid,  if  our  lawyers  will  per- 
mit it,  of  the  enormous  expense  of  litigations  on  that  subject,  and 
also  of  that  kind  of  constructive  settlement  which  seems  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  law  which  says  there  shall  be  a  hiring  and  a 
complete  service  for  a  year. 

Three  years'  residence  seems  rather  too  short  a  period,  and  it 
should  only  be  admitted  in  favor  of  those  who  had  contributed 
to  the  parochial  assessments  for  the  number  of  years  that  may  be 
determined  on. 

If  settlements  by  hiring  land  or  tenements  are  to  be  continued, 
the  annual  value  should  not  be  less  than  twenty  pounds,  which 
is  far  below  the  original  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  as  fixed  by 
law  many  years  ago/ 

It  seems  essential  to  endeavour  to  diminish  the  number  of  re- 
movals, and  to  establish  some  simpler  and  less  expensive  mode  of 
removing  paupers. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  workhouses  having  been  already 
noticed,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  make  some  farther  observations 
on  that  important  subject. 

In  a  very  few  instances  the  county  of  Sussex  affords  examples 
of  a  certain  number  of  parishes  having  united  to  form  houses  of  in- 
dustry, in  imitation  of  those  established  in  several  parts  of  England; 
and  ther«  is  little  prospect  of  the  system  ever  becoming  by  any 
means  general,  notwithstanding  its  evident  good  effects.  These 
establishments  have  been  sti'ongly  recommended  at  different  periods^ 
and  the  benefits  arising  from  such  institutions  have  been  represented 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the  poor,  but  also  in  the 
great   reduction  of   expense.     The  most  obstinate  prejudice  and 

'  According  to  Sir  George  Shnckburgh's.  tables,  renting  of  10/.  which 
gained  a  settlement  by  the  act  13  and  14  Car.  IL,  in  the  year  1800  amounted 
/a  value  to  ^8/.  2s.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  inadequate  several  penalties 
have  become  since  the  act  passed  which  first  imposed  them,  the  43d  Eliz. 
in  1600 ;  "  poor  persons  to  be  relieved  by  their  parents  and  children,  penalty 
per  month,  9.0s,  In  1000,  amounted  in  value  to  3/.  185. ;  .5/.  penalty  at  the 
jbame  period,  viz.  1600,  amounted  w  value  in  1800,  to  19/.  lOs.  Zd,'* 
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^ant  of  intelligence)  however,  have  hitherto  rendered  every  at* 
tempt  to  persuade  any  number  of  parishes  to  agree  to  a  measure  of 
the  kind,  unavailing.  So  troublesome  and  impracticable  has  the 
attempt  proved,  that  nothing  but  an  obligatory  law  is  likely  to  bring 
about  so  desirable  a  purpose.  The  ho  use- rents  paid  in  many  dis- 
tricts for  the  poor  would  much  more  than  defray^he  interest  of  the 
money  that  would  be  necessary  for  building  a  large  house  of  in- 
dustry and  other  necessary  habitations/ 

The  common  parish  workhouses  seem  principally  intended  in 
ierrorem ;  and  without  them  the  parishes  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  demands  of  paupers.  They  are  (in  general  the  vilest  establish- 
ments, if  they  are  wordiy  of  such  a  description)  devoid  of  any  thing 
like  tolerable  superintendence.  Some  feeble  attempts  are  made  to 
employ  the  poor  that  are  lodged  in  them,  but  in  the  greater  part 
there  is  no  attempt  at  any  work,  and  the  children  are  suffered  to 
remain  in  ignorance  and  idleness. 

In  consequence  of  the  miserable  management  that  has  existed  in 
those  wretched  establishments,  falsely  called  workhouses,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  great  prejudices  have  arisen  against  them ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  cannot  be  well  regulated  and  rendered 
highly  serviceable.  There  are  no  human  institutions  against  which 
some  objections  may  not  be  made ;  but  we  know  from  repeated 
experience,  that  well-regulated  houses  of  industry  are  productive 
of  great  benefit,  and  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  things  we  can-* 
not  do  without  them.  They  serve  as  an  hospital  for  the  district; 
the  extent  of  the  establishment  furnishes  the  opportunity  of  a  more 
complete  mode  of  instruction  for  the  young,  and  of  fitting  them  for 
situations  most  suitable  to  them  :  in  all  instances^  the  children  are 
better  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed,  than  they  can  be  with  their  pa- 
rents. 

These  establishments  promote  industry,  and  will  obtain  for  the 
public  that  portion  of  labor  of  which  the  children  and  infirm  poor 
are  still  capable.^ 

'  The  improper  practice  of  yielding  to  the  claimants  at  vestries  for  money 
to  pay  their  rent,  teaches  and  encourages  the  poor  never  to  provide  for  such 
payments,  and  also  prevents  the  owner  uf  the  cottage  from  giving  himself 
the  trouble  of  collecting  his  rent  from  the  individual,  when  he  can  receive 
it  at  once  from  the  parish.  Tiie  law  enables  parish  officers  to  build  or  hire 
habitations  for  the  poor,  which  is  fur  less  objectionable. 

.  *  The  indiscriminate  association  or  mixture  of  the  poor  must  necessarily 
be  destructive  of  industry,  order,  and  decency;  therefore,  as  far  as  the 
workhouse  will  admit,  they  should  be  formed  into  separate  classes  and  divi- 
sions, according  to  their  age,  quality,  and  conduct;  by  these  means  the 
f>arish  officers  and  the  governor.may  be  enabled  to  excite  industry  by  emu- 
ation ;  to  discriminate  between  the  idle  vagrant,  and  the  industrious  yet 
distressed  poor  individual ;  to  give  to  one  his  portion  of  reward,  to  the  othen 
if  necessary,  his  portion  of  punishment. 
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In  general  it  would  be  better  to  receive  the  children  M'hich  the 
parents  say  they  cannot  maintain,  into  a  well-regulated  workhpiise ; 
but  if  the  habits  and  character  of  the  parents  are  dissolute  and  im- 
moral^ it  is  particularly  advisable  to  receive  ail  their  children,  when 
they  apply  for  relief,  to  separate  them  from  depravity  and  bad  ha- 
bits ;  for  under  sifth  parents  they  are  sure  to  be  neglected,  and  not 
more  care  is  taken  of  them,  nor  are  they  perhaps  better  fed,  than 
their  pigs,  and  educated  only  in  profligady^    In  very  many  cases  they 
have  been  found  not   ba{)tised.     A  better  education  for  these  chil- 
dren will  teach  them  the  advantage  of  a  good  character,  and  doubly 
pay   the  extra  expense  whicli  at  first  may  be  incurred  of  keepii^ 
liiem  in  the  workhouse  (where  there  ought  to  be  a  proper  school), 
until  they  are  about  ten  years  old,  when  their  characters  and  habits 
will  be  iii  a  certain  degree  formed,  and  when  they  will  have  imbibed 
some  correct  religious  and  moral  notions,  and  Learned  the  diiierence 
between  right  and  wrong :  and  the  establishment  and  maint/enance 
of  such  well-regulated  workhouses  and  schools  would  not  amo.unt 
to  near  so  much  as  the  large  sums  of  money  now  squandered  on 
the  parents^  on  account  of  their  children.     We  spare  neither  ex-: 
pense  nor  pains  to  meliorate  the  breed  of  onr  cattle  of  every  sort ; 
surely  it  would  be  a  nobler  object,  and  worthy  of  our  utmost  dilir 
gence,  to  meliorate  by  education,  when  young,  the  character  of  the 
most  depraved  of  our  own  species.     At  present  a  great  part  of  all 
the  rents  of  the  land  is  employed  in  rearing  the  offspring  of  inipro- 
vidence  and  vice. 

Very  many  who  have  but  slight  notions  of  the  subject,  declaim  oo 
the  system  of  separating  the  children  from  their  parents  as  iinnatur- 
al ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  no  such  thing  is  recommended, 
except  where  the  parents  can  neither  feed  nor  educate,  or  in  cases 
where  they  totally  neglect  them  ;  nor  is  it  proposed  to  take  all  their 
children,  but  to  leave  such  as  the  parents  can  maintain  properly :  and 
w^hen  the  poor  man  sees  how  comfortably  sudi  of  hh  children  ^s  h.e 
cannot  himself  maintain  are  brought  up  in  the  workhouse,  and  pre- 
pared to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  he  becomes  fully  reconciled.  It 
may  be  added,  that  wherever  the  parents  entertain  the  supposed 
feelings  and  reluctance  to  part  with  their  children,  they  will  exert 
themselves,  and  struggle  to  maintain  them  properly. 

It  is  easy  and  gratifying  to  indulge  in  declaiming  in  favor  of 
whatever  is  supposed  to  be  charitable :  the  unthinking  multitude 
Qatufally  yield  to  such  sentiments,  and  are  guided  by  the  common* 
place  and  childish  cant  of  persons,  who  being  void  of  all  practical 
knowledge  of  the  extensive  subject  now  under  consideration,  display, 
as  they  imagine,  great*  philanthropy,  and  especial  tenderness  for  the 
poor.  They  pick  oiJit  such  cases  as  they  think  will  most  captivate 
the  feelings  of  the  uiiinformed,  and  of  those  incapable  of  compr^y 
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hending  the  whole  question ;  and  therefore,  however  excellent  their 
sentiments  may  be  as  abstract  principles^  it  is  much  to  be  doubted^ 
whether  an  ostentatious  display  of  them,  instead  of  doing  good, 
may  fot  impede  proceedings  of  the  utmost  national  advantage,  i'hey 
will  expatiate  on  the  severity  of  any  measure  that  tends  to  separate 
the  children  from  their  parents,  whep  the  question  only  is,  whether 
the  children  of  those  who  cannot  and  will  not  maintain  them,  and 
of  those  who  neglect  them^  shall  be  placed  in  a  good  habitation;, 
properly  fed,  clot^hed,  and  educated,,  or  remain  in  a  situation  directly 
opposite,  and  contrary  to  what  every  humane  person  could  wish  or 
propose.  And  as  to  the  cruelty  of  the  separation,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  children  would  remain  in  the  same  parish  or  neighborhood 
with  their  parents,  and  that  such  separation  universally  obtains  in 
the  education  of  the  higher  classes  of  life. 

This  question  perhaps  deserves  attention  full  as  much  as  aqy  thai 
can  be  agitated ;  on  it  depends,  whether  the  (nost  neglected  and 
most  likely  to  be  depraved  part  of  the  community  shall  be  properly 
maintained  and  brought  up  in  pure  principles  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, regularity  an(J  industry.  The  seizing  this  opportunity  will  dq 
more  for  those  most  in  want  of  education,  than  all  our  national 
^hools,  however  excellent  those  institutions  are  acknowledged  to  be. 

According  to  the  miserable  calculations  of  parish  officers,  the 
establishing  such  workhouses  and  houses  of  industry  might  at  first 
occasion  some  expense ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  ulti- 
mately would  prove  economical. 

There  are  these,  it  is  true,  who  will  throw  themselves  on  the  pa- 
rish, and  go  into  the  workhouses  with  the  view  of  receiving  gratui- 
tous support  superior  to  what  their  negligence  and  indolence  else- 
where would  have  procjured  them;  it  should,  therefore,  be  a  de- 
termined principle,  that  the  rate  and  mode  of  subsistence  should  be 
lower  than  what  any  industrious  man  or  woman  coiild  earn. ' 

It  must  be  matter  of  wonder  to  ail  persons  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  the  system  of  appointing  new  parish  officers  yearly, 
should  have  continued  so  long.     It  probably  might  have  been  sut- 

'  The  diet  should  not  be  better  than  that  on  which  the  industrious  laborer 
can  subsist  in  his  own  habitation,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages ;  and  with  that 
vie^  the  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  for  each  day  should  be  prescribed 
equally  wholesome  and  cheap,  and  no  deviating  from  the  routine  allowed. 
The  neglect  of  this  regulation,  in  most  instances,  has  proved  an  enormous 
expense  and  source  of  fraud  and  peculation.  The  object  therefore  should  be, 
to  provide  that  which  is  wholesome  and  cheapest,  but  by  no  means  to  sub- 
sist the  poor  better  in  the  workhouse  than  the  common  laborer  can  afford 
in  his  cottage. 

It  cannot  be  made  obligatory  on  the  magistrates  to  visit  regularly  the  work- 
houses; but  if  they  should  undertake  that  addition  to  their  various  t^ouble^ 
some  duties,  it  would  be  essentially  beneficial;  yet  not  to  visit  them  atstat^ 
ed  times,  when  preparations  would  be  made  to  gloss  the  ordinary  mode  o^ 
proceedipg,  but  at  times  most  convenient  to  themselves. 
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ficient  when  the  duty  in  the  first  simple  state  of  the  poor  laws  was 
plain  and  inconsiderable,  and  when  only  the  chief  and  most  intelli- 
gent persons  were  appointed  to  those  situations.  But^  for  a  long 
time  past,  scarce  a  session  has  elapsed  without  throwing  some  «new 
duty  on  justices  of  the  peace  as  well  as  on  parish  officers,  insomtt4:h 
that  the  appointment,  according  to  a  routine  of  the  farms,  is  become 
absolutely  ridiculous,  and  disgraceful  to  the  good  sense  of  the  coun- 
try. Persons  scarcely  removed  from  idiotisin  and  incapacity,  and 
frequently  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  are  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  business,  because  it  is  the  turn  of  their  farmsy 
are  appointed  ;  and  die  courts  of  law  have  thought  proper  to  decide 
that  women  are  eligible  to  the  office.  Even  if  the  parish  contained 
a  sufficiency  of  respectable  persons  who  might  be  deemed  fit  for  the 
office,  they  enter  on  it  little  acquainted  with  its  details^  of  the  parish 
affairs ;  they  pass  lightly  through  it,  and  if  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  they  may  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  its  duties^  gladly 
quit  it  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can,  their  principal  care  being  to 
avoid  trouble,  not  to  give  offeree,  or  do  any  thing  that  may  be  un- 
popular ;  and  consequently  they  yield  to  many  improper  applications. 

The  business  of  overseer  is  become  by  far  too  troublesome,  and 
60  difficult  and  unpleasant,  that  no  country  gentleman  can  be  expect 
ted  to  undertake  it.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  render  active  service 
in  the  neighborhood,  are  already  engaged  in  the  character  of  justice 
of  the  peace ;  in  which  situation  they  have  enough  to  do,  and  cannot 
properly  act  in  both  capacities.  Even  if  there  should  be  in  the  pa- 
3*isb,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  several  intelligent  gentlemen,  they 
would  not  undertake  the  constant  annoyance  arising  from  parochial 
office,  especially  in  its  present  state.  But  in  very  many  parishes 
they  have  not  a  single  person  of  any  consequence  who  is  willing  to 
undertake,  or  who  is  capable  of  the  situation.  Besides,  their  conti- 
nuance in  office  is  the  great  object ;  and  the  steady  attendance  for  any 
length  of  time  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  parish,  however  well 
disposed  they  may  at  times  be,  cannot  constantly  be  dependedon. 

It  seems  universally  admitted,  and  therefore  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  repeat  the  arguments,  that  it  is  become  absolutely  expedient  to 
appoint  a  reputable  person  approved  by  the  magistrates  in  petty  ses- 
sions, permanently  to  officiate  for  the  parish  officers,  with  a  salary 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  parish,  and  of  the  duty  to  be  done. 
Such  an  officer,  properly  selected  and  remunerated,  may  be  expect-* 
cd  so  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  as  to  makehimself  fully  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  each  applicant ;  but  no  per- 
son should  be  appointed  to  that  office,  nor  as  overseer,  who  is  either 
shopkeeper,  baker,  butcher,  or  publican,  or  otherwise  concerned  in 
supplying  relief  to  the  poor.    The  appointment;  however,  of  a  per- 
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manent  officer  witk  a  salary,  may  not  be  necessary  in  very  small 

parishes* 

We  know  by  experience,  thatih  all  parishes  where  the  population' 
is  considerable,  it  is  expedient  tp  make  the  appointment  of  a  per- 
manent overseer  compulsory.  As  the  practice  now  stands,  the 
lowest  and  least  informed  of  the  parishioners  may  prevent  such  an 
appointment,  which  often  actually  happens»  and  in  many  instancea 
from  the  worst  motives.  The  parish  should  be  obliged  to  present 
the  name  of  the  person  selected  to  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  names  of  dverseers  are  proposed.  A  per- 
manent overseer,  thus  appointed,  must  necessarily  be  a  person  ae^ 
quainted  with  the  manner  of  keeping  accounts,  and  making  reports, 
&c.  and  msiy  be  very  useful  in  preparing  returns  called  for  by 
parliament  or  other  authorities.' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  assembly  of  persons  moreincompe- 
tentthan  most  of  the  country  vestries,  who  assume  the  levying  of 
such  immense  sums,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  wasted  ia  the 
expenditure,  and  often  becomes  a  job  among  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  so  necessary  as  to  define  the  power  of  such  ves- 
tries, and  of  parish  officers,  even  for  their  own  sake,   whose  in- 
ability and  incompetency  render  it  absolately  requisite  that  there 
should  be  pix^cise  laws  and  rules  to  direct  them.     In  many  cases, 
in  country  parishes,  where  the  clergy  neglect  to  preside  in  vestries, 
for  the  regulating  and  directing  the  affairs,  which  the  law  has  declared 
to  foe  a  **  special  duty  incumbent  on  then),  and  for  the  discbarge  of 
which  they  are  responsible  to  the  bishop,"  (see  Burn's  Eccles.  Law, 
article  Vestry)  the  meetings  are  very  irregular.  At  such  tumultuous^ 
assembliiss  no  business  can  be  properly  transacted.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  increase  of  btisiness,  it  is  necessary  that  committees  of 
vestry  should  be  chosen  annually,  according  to  the  provision  of  2£  G. 
III.  c.  S3,  which  directs,  that,  for  such  purposes  an  agreement  to 
that  effect  must  be  signed  by  two-thirds  in  number  and  value  of  the 
persons  assessed  to  the  poor  rate,  and  approved  by  the  justices  in  petty 
sessions.    The  number  composing  the  committee  to  be  regulated  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  parish ;  which  committee,  with  the 
minister,  should  assist  the  overseers,  who  are  to  exercise  their  own 
judgment  finally,  under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates  of  the  divi- 
sion.    This  select  vestry,  or  committee,  to  meet  monthly,  or  oftener 
if  necessary,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  poor,  to  inspect  the  ac- 

*  Reqoisitions  should  be  according  to  a  form  perfectly  simple  and  plain. 
When  complicated  and  difficult,  despondence  ensues ;  and  they  are  now 
generally  very  incorrectly  sent  from  country  parishes,  the  columns  being 
filled  up  at  random,  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on,  especially  when,  the 
minister  does  not  attend  to  them. 

VOL.  XIU.  Pam.  NO,  XXV.  I 
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founts,  to  determine  on  the  nature  and  miantity  of  relief  until  tke 
case  can  be  laid  before  a  magistrate,  ^o  relief  should  be  ordered 
•bj  a  magistrate  without  summoning  at  least  two  of  the  select  com- 
mittee^ or^  as  the  law  stands^  the  overseers  of  the  poor ;  and  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  relief  is  given  should  be  registered  in  the 
parish  books,  as  the  law  at  present  directs. 

It  will  be  highly  beneficial,  as  suggested  in  the  Reports,  that  the 
parish  accounts  should  be. passed  quarterly,  as  circumstances  will 
then  be  fresh  in  recollection.  The  business  becomes  immense  and 
impossible  to  be  corrected,  wheh  delayed  to  the  end  of  the  vfsar. 
Tlie  examination  of  the  whole  is  very  lightly,  incorrectly,  and  im- 
properly transacted,  and  in  very  many  instancesmust  be  too  late  for 
making  any  such  control  effectual. 

The  late  act,  50  Geo.  III.  which  establishes  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  to  insist  on  the  vouchers,  and  to  control  the  expendi- 
ture, is  of  esseutial  service  :  they  should  lay  down  rules  for  Uie  fu- 
ture, object  to  items  which  they  think  objectionable  from  error  of 
.  judgment,  and  direct  the  future  conduct  of  the  overseers. 

It  is  much  also  to  be  wished,  that  something  could  be  done  to  es- 
tablish a  better  mode  of  rating  to  the  poor :  the  expense  of  the 
valuation  of  parishes,  as  now  practised,  is  enormous,  and  generally 
brought  on  by  very  troublesome,  wrong-headed  persons  of  small 
property,  and  seldom  or  ever  proves  satisfactory:  the  frequent  re- 
currence to  those  valuations  acts  as  a  great  check  to  all  improvements. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  the  proposition,  that 
part  of  the  poor  rate  should  be  .paid  by  the  landlord,  and  part  by 
the  tenant.  It  is  perfectly  just  that  the  occupier  of  land,  who  has 
the  control  and  management  of  the  rate,  should  pay  the  whole,  other- 
wise there  would  be  much  less  economy  in  the  expenditure.  He  h^s 
the  power  to  indemnify  himself  in  a  great  decree  on  the  sale  of  the 
produce  of  his  farm  ;  and  thus  the  expense  ultimately  falls  upon  the 
consumer,  as  it  ought  to  do.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  when 
a  tenant  applies  for  a  farm,  be  regularly  and  accurately  informs  him- 
self of  all  the  outgoings,  especially  of  the  poor  rate,  and  is  generally 
directed  by  them,  as  to  the  price  he  should  offer  for  that  farm ;  so 
that  virtually  the  whole  is  at  present  defrayed  by  the  landlord,  the 
taxation  being  deducted  from  the  rent  that  would  otherwise  be  paid. 

The  extension  of  agriculture  would  be  by  far  the  best  mode  of 
furnishing  employment  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  work  ;  but  the 
greatly  increased  expenses  of  it,  added  to  the  impoverished  state  of 
the  country,  the  great  expense  of  obtaining  acts  for  inclosiire,  and 
of  rendering  the  land  when  inclosed  productive,  and  the  great 
weight  of  assessments  to  which  it  then  becomes  immediately  liable, 
and  still  more  the  great  depression  of  those  concerned  in  agricul- 
ture, must  oi  course  check  the  cultivation  of  our  waste  lands.    The 
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« 

money  which  \vouId  be^  most  advantageously  for  the  state^  laid  out  in 
the  cultivation  of  our  waste  and  improvable  lands,  is,  most  unprofit-* 
ably  for  the  country,  exhausted  in  the  soliciting  and  obtaining  the 
separate  acts  of  inclosure.  A  chief  difficulty  in  respect  of  the  improve^ 
ment  in  question,  might  be  removed  or  alleviated  by  a  general  act  of 
inclosure  ;  but  all  attempts  to  pass  such  a  bill  have  hitherto  failed/ 
Scotland  has  had  the  benefit  of  such  an  act  upwardsof  a  hundred  years. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  machinery,  even  in 
iwrmiiig,  as  interfering  with  the  employment  of  our  redundant  po. 
pulation.  It  would  be  a  barbarous  system,  worthy  of  Jack  Cade, 
to  check  die  ingenuity  of  man  in  such  improvements.  It  was  well 
answered  in  the  Committee  of  the  Lords,  ^^  that  there  would  be  quite 
sufficient  employ  for  every  laborer,  if  the  farmer  could  afford  to  pay 
them/'* 

The  capital  of  the  country  unfortunately  is  diverted  into  too 
many  channels ;  and  although  we  hear  of  prodigious  wealth  iand 
eapital  in  the  city,  little  of  it  is  likely  to  cotne  into  the  country/ 
where  it  would  be  employed  more  usefully  for  the  state  than  in 
any  other  line. 

The  relief  of  agriculture  and  the  tenantry,  is  the  great  alleviation 
which  we  must  now  expect.  It  is  the  land  which  is  most  oppress- 
ed^ and  which  most  requires  relief ;  and  if  agriculture,  the  fouuda« 

*  The  number  of  inclosure  acts  passed  every  year  is  a  source  of  great 

Srofit  to  all  branches  of  lawyers,  from  those  holding  the  highest  situations 
own  to  the  bustling  attorney  who  solicits  the  bills  in  the  country.  The 
clerks  of  both  houses,  very  respectable  persons  of  no  small  influence,  also 
derive  great  profits  from  the  number  of  these  biils*  It  would  be  far  wiser 
to  double  or  treble  the  salaries  of  these  persons,  than  that  the  country  should 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  would  certainly  result  from  a  general  in- 
closure act.  A  very  unexceptionable  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
about  three  years  ago,  with  every  conciliating  clause  that  could  recommend 
it.  Its  object  was  to  promote  the  inclosure  of  small  parcels  of  land  which 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  an  act,  viz.  not  exceeding  500  acres.  The 
writer  of  these  Observations  had  the  honor  of  moving  this  bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where,  ho\yever,  it  was  thrown  out.  It  seems  as  if  those  who 
were  unfriendly  to  it  apprehended  th^t  it  might  lead  to  a  general  inclosure 
bill.  It  was  thought  at  the  time,  that  those  who  tooH  the  lead  iQ  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill,  had  never  read  it. 

^  There  is  reason,  however,  to  be  alarmed  by  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing population  of  very  many  agricultural  parishes.  If  a  considerable  fami- 
ly did  not  reside  in  the  parish  from  whence  these  Observations  are  sent,  there 
would  be  at  least  fifty  able-bodied  men  unemployed.  Sixty-one  men  are 
employed,  forty-three  of  that  number  woodcutting. 

*  There  is  certainly  plenty  of  money  at  present  in  the  city,  but  it  is  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  people  who,  though  they  might  be  inclined  to  make 
an  advance  upon  ready  money  securities,  such  as  India  bonds,  and  Exche- 
quer biils^  for  short  periods^  would  not  be  desirous  to  lock  pp  their  money 
upon  bonds  or  mortgages  oflancl. 
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tioti  of  every  thing,  is  not  relieved,  it  is  impossible  the  country  can 
prosper  in  other  respects.  This  will  be  the  only  effectual  means 
of  restoring  circulation  and  credit,  of  employing  the  population, 
the  agriculturists)  and  the  manufacturet/ 

'  It  is  not  with  the  expectation  that  attention  will  be  paid  to  his  sugges- 
tion, that  the  writer  of  these  Observations  presumes  to  make  the  following 
statement,  but  it  is  with  the  wish  to  show  the  ground  on  which  is  founded 
his  opinion  of  the  undue  preference  of  the  monied  to  far  more  essential  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  that  the  extravagant  sacrifices  to  the  sinking 
fund  are  unnecessary. 

The  commissioners  appointed  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt, 
expend  annually  in  the  purchase  of  capital  stock,  about  15  millions*  Pre* 
viously  to  the  war,  that  debt  was  238  millions,  and  in  March  IB  14,  we  had 
discharged  44,507,426/.  more  than  the  whole  of  that  debt,  which  it  was 
imiversally  supposed  could  never  be  paid  off. 

£*  s.  d. 

Capital  stock,  uoredeeined  Nov.  1, 1816.    .    .    .    ;    .    i687 ,664,424  18  9^ 

Interest  on  unredeemed  debt 26,924,931     8  6 

Interest  on  stock  redeemed 9,455,134  14  8 

This  latter  large  sum  furnished  the  means,  without  laying  on  new  taxes,  of 
paying  the  interest  of  any  new  loans  that  might  be  necessary  for  winding 
up  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  remainder  might  have  been  substituted 
for  those  taxes  which  are  most  prejudicial ;  but  a  great  part  of  it,  as  also  of 
the  redeemed  land  tax,  has  been,  most  unnecessarily  and  oppressively  for 
the  country,  at  times  of  the  greatest  distress,  added  to  the  sinking  fund, 
which  already,  without  this  addition,  was  fully  sufficient  to  answer  the  in- 
tended purpose,  as  far  as  circumstances  required.  Nor  should  we  have  been 
deterrea  from  adopting  a  measure  dictated  both  by  policy  and  necessity, 
through  the  mistaken  supposition,  that  the  country  is  engaged  to  the  imme- 
diate discharge  of  the  national  debt ;  a  measure  which  is  neither  obligatory 
nor  necessary,  but  would,  in  fact,  be  extremely  impolitic. 

Money  left  in  the  hands  of  the  public  would  be  increased  by  all  the  means 
of  gainful  industry.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  immediate  application  of 
money  to  discharge  a  capital  that  we  are  not  bound  to  pay,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  payment  of  interest,  which  is  comparatively  little  burdensome  ; 
but  there  is  not  the  semblance  or  any  argument,  nor  indeed  does  it  seenri 
consistent  with  common  sense,  to  suffer  the  remainder  of  the  15  millions  to 
be  so  applied. 

When  the  present  sinking  fund  system  was  established,  in  1786,  thegrant 
from  parliament  of  one  million  was  deemed  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  In 
1802, 200,000/.  was  added;  but  since  that  time  the  per  centage  on  loans 
having  amounted  to  upwards  of  eight  millions  yearly,  surely  that  sum, 
without  the  1,200,000/.  which  is  now  become  unnecessary,  might  at  any 
time  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt :  but  if  ob- 
jections should  be  made  to  withdrawing  the  above  sum  of  1,200,000/.  now 
allowed  by  parliament,  there  would  still  remain  nearly  six  millions  surplus 
of  the  15  millions,  which  it  would  be  wise  and  politic  to  employ  for  other 
exigencies  in  the  place  of  the  most  oppressive  and  pernicious  part  of  the 
heavy  taxes  and  assessments:  fur  example,  supposing  the  assessed  taxes 
to  amount  to  about  six  millions,  and  the  sum  now  laid  out  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  to  be  about  15  millions,  the 
amount  of  the  above-quoted  assessed  taxes  would  get  into  circulation  by 
enabling  those  who  now  pay  such  taxes  to  expend  them  in  a  manner  most 
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It  is  not  the  petty  short-sighted  expedient  of  abolisiiing  sinecure 
places^  or  depriving  the  executive  power  of  the  means  of  govera- 
-ingy  that  villi  relieve  agriculture^  and  consequently  the  people,  from 
the  crushing  load  of  taxes,  especially  the  poor  rate,  by  far  ilie  most 
oppressive  of  all.  It  vyould  be  much  more  wise  in  these  wild 
times  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  persons  who  have  not  had  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  country  parishes 
should  be  competent  to  decide  on  these  matters.  The  best  writ* 
ers,  persons  of  the  greatest  talents,  qnless  they  have  that  practical 
knowledge,  are  incompetent;  and  perhaps  none  but  those  active 
magistrates,  and  tho6e  intelligent  persons  who  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  parochial  management,  are  fully  equal  to  the  subject. 
These  severely  purchase  that  experience,  and  deserve  the  gratitude, 
and  merit  the  acknowledgments  and  thanks  of  the  country. 

The  sentiments  of  mere  theorists  would  lead  to  an  expanse 
greatly  beyond  the  powers  of  the  country  3  and  if  we  were  to  in* 
dtilge  in  them,  it  might  prove  in  the  end  a  complete  levelling  system, 
and  at  the  utmost  only  an  immediate  temporary  gratification  to 
those  for  whom  this  tenderness  was  intended. 

The  allotting  four  acres  to  a  cottage  is  not  perhaps  so  desirable 
as  it  at  first  appears  :  it  often  misleads  the  laborer  into  speculations 
that  waste  much  of  his  time,  and  he  can  no  longer  be  depended  on 
as  a  regular  steady  workman.  Besides,  the  cottager,  with  this 
quantity  of  land,  becomes  stibject  to  all  the  parochial  assessments, 
&c.  which  would  encroach  so  much  upon  the  profits,  as  often  to 
render  it  a  bad  speculation.  Better  were  it  for  the  laborer  to  be 
restricted  to  half  an  acre,  which  he  might  cultivate  with  his  spade, 
at  such  hours  as  would  not  interfere  with  his  regular  daily  work 
and  earnings. 

Perhaps  the  same  objections  may  be  made  to  the  wish  so  often 
expressed,  that  each  cottager  should  have  a  cow:  he  would  be  liable 

useful  and  most  likely  to  relieve  the  country.  The  cessation  of  these  im- 
posts, or  part  of  them,  would  in  a  jgreat  measure  obviate  the  incitement,  as 
well  as  the  excuse,  for  flying  to  foreign  countries,  where  an  exemption  is 
enjoyed  for  those  taxes  which  at  home  deprive  so  many  persons  of  the  com- 
forts to  which  they  hv^  heed  accustomed ;  and  the  impolicy  must  surely 
be  obvious,  of  disgusting  the  country  b;^  such  severe  and  unnecessary  depri- 
vations. The  assessed  taxes  fall  principally  on  comparatively  a  small  por-' 
tion  of  the  community,  are  consequently  heavy  and  oppressive,  and  are  the 
.  greatest  check  to  that  kind  of  expenditure  wbich  is  most  beneficial,  and  em- 
ploys the  greatest  number  of  artificers,  manufactxirers,  and  workmen  of  all 
descriptions.  These  taxes,  consequently,  tend  to  diminish  the  reyenue,.and 
aggravate  and  increase,  in  a  great  degree,  the  distress  which  has  been  so 
loudly  complained  of,  the  dismission  of  servants,  and  diminution  not 
only  of  luxuries,  but  of  the  comforts,  and  in  many  instances,  of  what  are 
become  the  necessaries  of  lifH. 
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to  a  ruin6iis  loss  by  any  accident  that  might  happen  to  that  cow,  or 
other  perverse  circumstances^  or  through  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
himself  or  wife.  The  man  is  taken  from  regular  industry  and  em- 
ployment as  a  laborer ;  his  time  is  wasted  in  going  about  as  a 
higler,  seeking  how  he  can  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his  cow  :  he 
seldom  returns  to  his  former  occupation  of  a  steady  regular  work- 
man ;  and  therefore  small  dairy  farms^  where  the  occupier  is  bound 
by  covenant  to  sell  by  retail  the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  is,  perhaps, 
the  preferable  plan. 

The  proposal  to  take  a  farm  to  employ  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
who  cannot  find  work,  proceeds,,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  false 
and  exploded  principle  that  the  landed  proprietors  are  bound  to 
maintain  and  employ  all  the  able-bodied  poor  who  choose  to  require 
it  at  their  hands.  If,  indeed,  this  principle  be  admitted,  the  plan 
might  possibly,  in  a  few  instances,  under  peculiar  control  and  con- 
stant vigilance,  be  found  to  answer,  but  it  could  only  be  in  a  very 
few.  It  might,  if  realised,  succeed  for  a  time  where  there  happened 
to  be  one  or  two  active  and  intelligent  men  to  superintend  and  ma- 
nage it ;  but  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  parish  officers  have  no  au- 
thority to  hire  any  such  farms ;  no  such  lease  taken  by  them  can 
bind  their  successors  ;  and  the  landlord  on  his  part  has  no  tenant  le- 
gally responsible  for  his  rent  and  the  necessary  covenants ;  no  indi- 
vidual parishioner  can  be  expected  in  justice  to  his  family  to  bind 
himself  and  his  executors  by  a  lease  from  which  they  profess  to  de- 
rive no  personal  benefit ;  and  if  the  management  of  such  a  farm  be 
left  to  such  a  fluctuating  body  as  a  parish  committee,  in  the  case'of 
their  ceasing  to  attend,  the  uuidertaking  would  soon  cease  to  florish ; 
and  the  business  falling  into  the  hands  of  peVsons  less  skilful  or  di- 
ligent, would  generally  become  a  source  of  jobbing  and  waste  of 
the  parish  money.  The  sum  necessary  for  the  stockmg  a  consider- 
able farm,  and  putting  it  in  a  productive  state,  would  be  large,  and 
when  levied  would  be  severely  felt  by  the  parish,  more  especially 
by  those  occupiers  whose  leases  might  end,  and  their  residence  in 
the  parish  cease,  long  before  any  possible  future  benefit  could  accrue 
from  the  additional  and  heavy  rate  which  they  would  be  called 
on  to  pay  hi  the  first  instance.  Such  a  measure  would  ultimately 
end  in  speculation  and  mismanagement  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
final  result  would  be  an  universal  expression  of  dissatisfaction. 

It  may,  however,  be  superfluous  to  estimate  the  effect  of  success, 
when  the  expectation  of  general  failure  amounts  to  a  moral  certainty ; 
but  could  these  farms  answer  for  a  time  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations, their  population  would  soon  become  redundant.  Other 
portions  of  land  must  be  procured,  until  the  whole  country  might 
pass  under  the  management  of  parochial  committees.     Iwmigbt  be 
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advisable  for  a  workhouse  to  have  a  small  portion  of  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  provision  of  the  act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  for  maintaining 
a  cow  or  cows,  and  to  raise  vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  for  its 
(;onsumption,  but  not  to  exceed  spade  work ;  and  it  might  be  pro- 
per also  to  have  a  suiBcient  space  as  playground  for  the  children, 
who  should  not  be  suffered  to  mix  with  the  neglected  and  vicious 
children  of  the  parish. 

The  fraudulent  practice  which  has  prevailed  of  giving  reduced  and 
insufficient  wages  to  laborers  in  husbandry,  and  sending  them  to 
the  poor  rate  for  the  remainder  of  the  sum  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port, well  deserves  (as  it  has  been)  to  be  reprobated,  and  is  altoge- 
ther unsupported  bylaw. 

The  4Sd  of  Elizabeth  enables  the  parish  officers  to  bind  out  as 
apprentices  the  children  of  the  poor;  and  this  power  was  for  a  long 
time  attended  with  great  benefit  in  manufacturing,  as  well  as  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  but  lately  it  has  been  very  much  disused  in  the 
latter.  The  farmers,  with  the  same  spirit  of  employing  persons  at 
low  wages,  and  making  up  what  is  necessary  for  the  relief  of  a  fii- 
mily  fBom  the  poor  book,  take  children  for  short  periods,  as  may  be 
convenient  to  themselves,  and  often  receive  an  allowance  and  cloth- 
ing from  the  parish  for  keeping  such  boys,  whose  work  generally  de- 
serves wages  ;'  and  thus  the  intended  benefit  of  interesting  the  mas- 
ter in  educating  the  apprentice  in  habits  of  industry  and  good  con- 
duct, for  which  very  reason  he  is  bound  until  he  attains  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  is  defeated. 

It  therefore  seems  highly  proper  to  give  the  magistrates  a  power 
to  summon  the  parish  officers  to  show  cause  why  they  neglect  this 
essential  part  of  their  duty,  and  to  oblige  them  to  do  what  the  law 
directs,  m  the  same  manner  as-they  enforce  other  duties. 

It  is  highly  objectionable  to  fix  the  price  of  labor  generally :  it 
would  tend  to  check  incitements  to  industry,  and  competitions  of 
excellence,  and  it  would  be  better  to  suffer  wages  to  rise,  than  that 

'  The  farmers  take  boys  from  the  workhouse  such  days  when  they  may 
want  them  to  drive  plough,  or  on  such  insignificant  work,  for  which  they 
pay  little,  if  they  pay  at  all,  and  turn  them  loose  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when 
they  have  done  with  them,  to  find  their  way  home  to  the  workhouse.  Thus 
they  constantly  chaoge  their  masters ;  no  person  is  particularly  interested 
about  tliem ;  consequently  they  learn  little  or  nothing ;  theit  clothing  is 
damaged ;  and  they  have  an  opportunity  of  mixing  with  all  the  vicious  and 
most  disorderly  children  of  the  parish. 

There  seems  to  be  some  alteration  necessary  in  respect  to  the  taxing  par- 
ish children  wearing  livery,  the  same  as  regular  servants :  it  is  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  receiving  them,  that  they  should  be  so  rated :  if  they  were 
exempted,  it  would  be  themeans  of  placing  out  a  great  number  of  children 
in  advantageous  service,  who  are  now  a  burden  to  the  parish,  and  in  very 
many  instances  greatly  neglected. 
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tbepresietit  mode  of  relief  shoold  continue;  yet  several  diflicnities 
will  occur.  '  If  the  wages  of  a  single  man  are  to  be  equal  to  what  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  family,  it  would  enable  bim,  as  it  does  gene- 
rally in  manufacturing  towns^  to  live  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  two 
or  three  days  in  the  week.  As  long  at  least  as  the  spirit  of  impro- 
vidence is  fostered  by  the  poor  laws  themselves,  or  by  any  injudi- 
cious temporary  expedients  that  may  be  adopted  preparatory  to 
their  eventual  cessation,  the  laborer  feels  no  stimulus  to  exertion  and 
economy;  all  foresight  and  provision  for  the  future  maintenance  of 
himself  and  family  are  rendered  unnecessary  through  the  false  inter- 
pretation o^  the  law,  and  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  which  af- 
fords him  assistance  and  support,  on  even  the  slightest  emergence 
and  pretence. 

A  sadden  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  poor  laws  is  impossible. 
Such  a  measure  in  our  present  state,  and  with  our  present  habits, 
>vouId.be  impolitic  and  severe.    The  progress  to  convalescence 
from  a  disorder  sq  inveterate,  and  of  so  long  continuance,  must  re- 
quire time,  much  care  and  caution,  in  the  several  stages.     But  the 
recovery,  though  slow,  may  surely  be  effected ;  and  when,  from  the 
correction  of  moritls  and  bad  habits^  the  operation  of  these  laws 
can  be  with  safety  allowed  to  cease,  the  poor  laborer  would  be 
urged  to  industry  and  economy :  his  premature  marriage  would  be 
checked  and  prevented  by  die  necessity  of  making  a  provision  for 
his  future  family, '  which  must  then  be  saved  and  laid  up  from  the 
wages  of  the  single  man,  from  that  superfluity  which,  under  the 
present  system,  is  squandered  in  idleness  atid  vice.    That  parliament 
may  devise  some  means  by  which  the  system  itself  may  gradually 
cease,  is  aa  object  to  be  desired  for  the  increase  of  human  happiness, 
the  melioration  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  the  relief  of  the  grievous 
pressure  on  the  community,  now  created  by  it. 

The  prevailing  abuses  have>  brought  the  country  to  such  a  pass, 
and  have  so  demoralised  and  vitiated  a  great  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple, that,  notwithstanding  the  ruinous  expense  incurred,  the  misery 
of  the  lower  ranks  is  so  far  from  being  alleviated,  that  it  is  virtually 
created  and  etteuded  by  it.  An  attempt  to  amend  the  existing  nu- 
merous, contradictory,  inconsistent,  and  sometimes  unintelligible 
laws  relating  to  the  poor,  would  prove  impracticable  and  ineffectual : 
§six  better  would  it  be  to  repeal  the  whole  of  them,  and  to  form  one 
comprehensive,  clear,  and  consistent  code,  of  which  the  two  com- 
mittees, by  their  labors,  have  proved  themselves  fully  capable;  at  all 
events,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  define  the  powers  of  the  ma- 
gistrate»9  of  the  parish  officers,  a^rd  above  all^  of  the  country  ves- 
tries. 

'  As  in  Scotland,  and  in  all  other  countries. 
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Rise  of  wages  in  agricultural  parisbes  must  of  course  raise  the 
price  of  the  produce.  Wages  of  manufacturers  in  general  do  not 
seeoi  to  require  an  increase^  if  we  may  judge  from  the  circumstance 
which  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  great  dianufacturing  towns 
and  districts,  where  they  pass  in  idleness  a  considerable  portion  of 
every  week. ' 

Many  who  discuss  this  subject,  calculate  on  a  supposition  that 
workmen  have  nothing  more  to  depend  upon  than  merely  daily  pay ; 
whereas  tlie  greater  part  of  work  of  all  kinds  is  done  by  measure^ 
by  which  more  than  daily. wages  is  gained:  much  also  is  gained  by 
the  extra  wages  allowed  during  the  harvest  months;  neither  are  the 
earnings  of  the  wife  and  children  often  brought^o  the  account ;  so 
tfa^t  the  mass  of  the  country  certainly  does  not  exist  on  the  stinted 
allowance  of  such  calculators. 

Our  excellent  institutions  of  friendly  societies,,  benefit  clubs,  and 
saving  banks,  are  contravened  by  the  facility  with  which  relief  is 
granted  to  all  who  clamorously  seek  it.  It  is  common  to  receive 
in  answer  when  any  of  these  institutions  are  recommended,  ^^  Why 
should  we  subscribe,  when  the  parish  is  obliged  to  provide  for  us 
and  our  families  ?"  and  it  clearly  appears  that  benefit  clubs  have 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  dependence  of  the  pauper  on  the 
poor  rate. 

There  are  few,  however,  who  have  not  a  just  sense  of  the  impof* 
tance  of  saving  banks,  and  who  are  not  fully  aware  how  powerful 
and  useful  ah  engine  they  might  become,  if  generally  introduced. 
No  measure  would  mOre  tend  to  restore  the  improvements  of 
moral  feeling,  would  more  promote  the  spirit  of  providence,  indus* 
try,  and  independence,  which  is  now  almost  lost,  and  secure  the  hap- 
piness and  comfort  of  the  individuals,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
state.  If,  from  observing  the  enormous  amount  raised  annually 
for  the  poor,  there  be  those  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  ef- 
fectual relief  from  saving  banks,  the  following  calculation,  perhaps, 
^may  satisfy  them  :  '^  At  this  time  the  poor  rates  of  Birmingham 
amount  to  near  QOfiOOL  per  annum,  and  relieve  ^,000  persons. 
This  immense  sum  divided  does  not  give  \0d.  per  head  weekly, 
nor  more  than  2/.  pes  head  per  annum."  This  proves  by  what 
an  easy  rate  the  laborers  might  relieve  themselves  more  satisfac- 
torily than  they  can  be  relieved  by  charity. 

The  suggestion^  that  none  should  receive  relief  but  those  who 
subscribe  to  a  parochial  fund,  is  impracticable  :  the  parish  would 
become  responsible  to  a  great  number  of  impoverished  contributors, 

'  It  is  notorious  that  the  late  lowering  of  wages  in  manu&cturing  districts, 
obliges  the  manufacturers  t6  work  six  days  in  the  we^k,  so  that  they  have 
neither  time  nor  money  to  dissipate  in  idleness. 
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%vho  would  immediately  claim  relief)  and  it  would  be  found  impos- 
sible, in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  resist  the  usual  pleas  and 
claims  for  relief  from  others.  Nor  can  any  man  wish  to-  refuse  to 
the  poor  proper  relief,  particularly  the  most  useful  and  best  of  all 
medical  assistance. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  foregoing  Observations  are  principally 
applicable  to  agricultural  parishes,  but  not  equally  so  to  great 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  which  may  perhaps  be  better 
regulated  by  their  local  acts.  It  seems  reasonable,  that  commercial 
towns  and  districts  should  be  rated  to  the  support  of  the  popula- 
tion they  have  created  for  their  own  uses :  the  expense  should  not 
be  thrown  on:agricultural  parishes.' 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  no  documents  of  the  kind 
have  ever  afforded  more  general  satisfaction  than  the  Reports  of 
the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  «nd  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  admirable  good  sense  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  subject  displayed  in  them,  will  prepare  the  country  for  measures 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  necessity. 

.  The  imperfect  intelligence  that  had  before  been  shown  on  the 
subject)  furnished  little  hope  or  expectation  to  those  who  felt  and 
saw  the  mischief  that  was  daily  increasing  and  impending,  that 
such  a  luminous  summary  would  so  soon  appear,  replete  with  ex- 
dellent  propositions,  observations,  principles,  and  suggestions,  which 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  some  great  measure  that  will  rescue  us 
from  our  present  difficulties. 

The  work,  however,  is  arduous,  and  cannot  be  accomplished  at 
once ;  but  if  the  business  is  undertaken  with  firmness,  and  a  gradual 
preparation  for  the  change  is  made,  it  cannot  be  now  doubted  that 
some  better-  system  may  eventually  be  established. 

The  committees  have  still  farther  displayed  their  good  judgment^ 
in  not  hurrying  forward,  or  immediately  proposing  any  precise 
measure  to  be  adopted.  There  remains  not  a  question  that  the 
Reports  will  encourage  and  promote  various  suggestions  and  use- 
ful observatioifty  that  will  elucidate  and  enlighten  still  farther  this 
great)  important,  and  interesting  subject. 

*  The  owners  of  houses  and  lands  in  commercial  towns  and  districts  re- 
ceive extraordinary  rents,  &c.  a  great  proportion  of  wbichisforconvenience> 
and  much  beyond  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  thing  supplied. 

^  Every  intelligent  person  who  has  attended  to  the  subject  will  most  heart- 
ily acknowledge  with  gratitude  and  thanks,  the  eminent  services  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  committees,  especially  of  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  who  so  ably 
jpresided  in  the  Committee  of  tne  House  of  Commons;  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
oe  hoped,  that  in  the  ensuing  sessions  the  country  will  have  the  advantage 
of  a  continuance  of  their  meritorious  and  highly  important  labors. 
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The  following  Essay  has  been  the  hasty  production  of  a  very  few 
hours^  stolen  from  the  pursuit  of  other  studies^  and  is  published  for 
the  SOLE  PURPOSE  of  renewing  in  the  public  mind  the  considera- 
tion of  a  most  important  subject,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature and  of  the  Country  will  be  more  seriously  invited,  in  the 
course  of  the  prfisent  Session.  The  singleness  of  my  object,  and 
the  obvious  necessity  of  anticipating  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
in  Parliament,  will,  I  trust,  induce  those  who  may  honor  these 
pages  with  their  perusal,  to  treat  with  indulgent  liberality,  the  inac- 
curacies of  which  haste  is  necessarily  generative. 
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Xhbrb  is  no  brancli  of  civil  policy  wherein  modern  wisdom  has 
been  more  successful^  in  discovering  and  correcting  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, than  in  that  which  relates  to  political  economy.  The  work 
of  improvement  however,  though  progressive,  has  been  slow ;  for 
human  nature  is  so  essentially  the  slave  of  habit,  and  so  tenacious 
of  ioDg*cberished  opinions,  that  even  a  conviction  of  their  having 
been  founded  in  error,  does  not  always,  induce  the  mind  to  resign 
ivithout  reluctance,  prejudices  with  which  it  has  been  long  familiar. 
National  jealousies  and  individual  interests  have  also  conspired  to 
prolong  the  existence  of  certain  notions  equally  inconsistent  with 
sound  reason  and  universal  prosperity,  while  others  are  not  unfre-r 
quently  continued  in  action  from  the  timidity  of  legislators,  to  inter- 
fere with  systems  that  have  in  some  degree  insensibly  entwined  and 
connected  themselves  with  the  whole  frame  and  texture  of  society. 
It  is  to  the  last  of  these  considerations,  that  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  the  unwillingness  manifested  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  two  successive  sessions  of  parliament,  to  entertain  even  in 
*  discussion  the  proposition  for  repealing  the  laws,  that  profess  to  re- 
gulate the  interest  of  money  in  this  kingdom.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Onslow  for  that  purpose, 
advanced  by  a  kind  of  tacit  compromise  as  far  as  to  the  report  of 
the  committee ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  fe^v  general  and  desul- 
tory observations;  the  great  principle  of  the  measure  was  kept  at  an 
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awful  and  disheartening  distance,  and  while  all  seemed  conscious  of 
the  necessity  or  advantages  of  a  discussion,  no  member  appeared 
willing  to  commence  it.  Caation  is  the  characteristic  of  represent 
tative  assemblies,  and  even  those  members  who  approved  of  the 
principle  of  the  learned  Serjeant's  bill,  and  whose  opinion  ip  favor 
of  the  measure  ought,  from  their  official  rank,  to  be  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect,  seemed,  however,  well  pleased  to  have  the 
question  postponed  for  future  consideration.  The  time,  they  said, 
had  not  yet  arrived  for  effecting  so  mighty  a  change  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  state.  The  country  was  not  prepared  to  entertain 
it,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  entitled  to  respect. 

I  am  willing  in  candor  to  allow  a  certain  weight  to  the  propria 
ety  of  thesQ  objections,  and  it  is  therefore,  that  1  have  undertaken 
a  review  of  this  important  question,  being  convinced  that  nothing 
can  tend  so  effectually  to  shake  their  validity,  as  the  promotion  of 
a  fair  and  liberal  discussion.  A  long  practice  wherein  the  Usury 
Laws  have  been  enforced  with  more  than  ordinary  strictness,  be-^ 
cause  their  pressure  and  influence  bad  been  universally  and  constant*- 
ly  felt,  has  linked  them  with  the  concerns  and  interests  of  number- 
less individuals.  The  negociations  of  commerce,  the  transfers  of 
property,  have  for  ages  been  regulated  in  this  country,  with  a  secret 
or  direct  reference  to  their  existteppe,  and  the^  may  be  fairly  ex- 
cused who  apprehend  some  danger  from  their  incautious  and  swlden 
r/emoval. 

These  fears  will,  I  trust,  on  further  inquiry,  be  found  either  wholly 
chimerical,  or  not  justified  to  the  extent  of  their  present  influence. 
There  is,  howeyer,  another  class  pf  opponents  to  Mr.  Serjeant 
Onslow's  bill,  who  will  not  stoop  tp  any  jcompromising,  but  con« 
demn  the  measure  ifi  toto,  as  a  means  of  legalising  fraud,  rapine  and 
oppression,  of  exposing  the  thoughtless  apd  the  prodigal  to  the 
schemes  of  speculative  avarice,  and  of  throwing  the  capital  of  the  ' 
country  into  the  hands  of  speculators  apd  projectors ;  m  ho  think 
that  it  would  subject  the  public  to  the  ipconvenience-  of  great  and 
sudden  variations  in  the  money  iparket,  and  thereby  shake  the  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  all  money  transactions,  and  finally  on  important 
emergencies,  it  would  essentially  impede  the  advantageous  facility 
now  enjoyed  by  government,  of  raising  supplies  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  state.  How  far  these  several  objections  are  consist 
tent  with  sound  reasoning,  the  recognised  principles  of  political 
economy,  the  advantages  of  individuals,  and  the  general  good  of  so* 
ciety,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour,  in  the  following  pages,  to  examine. 
In  undertaking  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  Usury  Laws,  and 
tp  combat  prejudices  almost  consecrated  by  time,  and  apparently 
Justified  by  the  updeviating  practice  of  .ages,,  ^nd  the  concurrent 
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opinions  of  almost  every  country,  it  will  be  expedient  to  ascertain 
the  sources  of  their  origin^  and  the  circumstances  of  society  that 
gave  them  birth.  We  shall  tlience  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  framed^  and  to  estimate  the  degree  of  re^ 
spect  that  is  due  to  their  boasted  attribute  of  antiquity* 

That  every  individual  in  the  community  is  entitled  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  bis  property,  by  whatever  meanir  honeatly  acquired,  or 
of  whatever  species  consisting,  seems,  in  its  abstract  shape,  to  be 
a  proposition  wholly  incontrovertible.     It  would  seem  to  be  the 
essential  basis  of  society ;  and  whenever  a  right  so  necessary  to  our 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  is  capriciously  withheld,  to  the  injury  of 
individuals  in  a  state,  no  law  can  change  the  character  of  the  mea- 
sure, nor  divest  it  of  its  moral  injustice.    Legislators,  however, 
have  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country,  evinced  a  mischievoiis  passion 
for  regulating  and  controlling  the  concerns  of  private  property,  and 
of  directing  and  infliiiencing  the  conduct  of  individuals.    ''  Tower- 
ing in  pride  of  pl^ce,"  apd  elated  by  an  ovefwe^ing  confidence  in 
their  own  abilities,  they  presumptuously  arrogate  a  species  of  omni- 
science, and  without  reflecting  on  the  varying  circumatances  of  hu«e> 
man  life,  on  the^  conflicting  principles  that  influence  society,  and 
the  numberless  modifications  of  human  character,  venture  to  dictate 
one  uniform  cour9e  of  action,  to  which  every  occurrence  must  be 
adapted.    They  err  most  widely  in  their  ideas  of  what  might  tend  to 
promote  the  general  prosperity,  who  think  that  this  professed  object 
of  all  government  is  inconsistoit  with  the  indulgence  of  individual  ca-r 
price,  devising  and  seeking  after  the  means  of  individual  benefits 
From  habits  and  local  circumstances,  every  man  of  ordinary  under- 
standing is  a  much  better  judge,  than  any  minister  or  council,  of 
what  w^l  promote  his  own  good ;  and  as  society  in  general  is  made 
up  of  iqdiyiduals,  so  does  the  ^gregate  good  consist  of  the  united 
slims  of  individual  advantage. 

But  in  no  instance  has  this  passion  for  interference  been  more  ma- 
nifest^ ^han  in  the  l^ws  relating  to  the  use,  transfer  and  value,  of 
money.  Every  other  species  of  property  was  comparatively  unre- 
stricted ;  but  mon^y,  since  the  earliest  records  of  society,  has  ever 
been  the  peculiar  object  of  legislative  attention.  A  man  might  dil? 
pose  of  his  fields,  corns,  houses  and  cattle,  at  his  discretion,  with- 
in the  inymediate  limits  of  his  own  country ;  no  dictate  of  law,  or 
suggestion  of  conscience,  officiously  interposed  to  prevent  him  from 
turning  them  to  his  best  advantage ;  but  the  moment  that  his  pro- 
perty, by  any  operation  of  barter  was  converted  into  gold  or  silver, 
all  the  terrors  of  human  legislation,  aided  by  a  false  interpretation  of 
more  sacred  laws,  were  instantly  arrayed  against  him,  lest  it  might, 
in  that  proscribed  shapp,  become  eqqally  beneficial. 
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.  No  satisfactory  reason  could^  I  think,  be  given  for  dra\ving  this 
distinction  between  money  and  every  other  species  of  property — be- 
tween tlie  sign  and  the  thing  represented— although  it  has  been  re- 
cognised in  almost  every  country  in  £urope.  It  has  been  some- 
timeS|  though  incorrectly,  attributed  to  the  Mosaic  law,  concern- 
ing usury,'  which  was  also  long  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the 
general  ecclesiastical  ordinance  that  existed  in  darker  ages,  against 
taking  any  interest  for  money.  The  law  of  Moses,  however,  nei- 
ther makes  such  a  vun  distinction,  nor  utters  a  prohibition  so  gene- 
ral. It  forbid$  the  Jews  to  lend  upon  usury  to  a  ^  brother,"  (mean- 
ing Ui^eby  any  of  the  children  of  Israel, )  not  money  alone,  but 
^'  victuals,  and  any  thing  that  is  lent  upon  usury ;"  but  at  the  same 
time  authorises,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  the  taking  of  usury, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  interest,  in  their  dealings  with  ^'  stran- 
gers." Moses,  therefore,  stands  exculpated  from  all  the  absurd 
and  mischievous  principles  imposed  on  society,  under  the  sacred  au- 
thority of  his  name,  arid  the  distinction,  together  with  the  limita- 
tions on  the  interest  of  money,  must  be  sought  in  other  and  far  less 
reputable  sources. 

In  countries  not  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  even  in 
those  ages  when  only  a  partial  and  restricted  intercourse  was  allow- 
ed between  nations,  money  could  have  been  known  iii  no  other  light 
than  merely  as  a  circulating  medium,  or  a  means  of  facilitating  bar- 
ter. In  such  a  state  of  society,  and  to  minds  unenlarged  by  the 
liberal  views  of  an  extended  commerce,  it  might  naturally  seem  to 
bear  a  character  essentially  distinct  from  that  of  a  marketable  com-- 
modily,  of  which  the  value  was  to  depend  upon' the  amount  of  the 
supply,  $he  extent  of  the  demand,  the  profits  of  the  employ ment, 
or  the  wants  of  th£  purchaser.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  its 
value  was  merely  factitious  ai^d  artificial,  such  a  community  might 
jn'oceed  to  frame  laws  to  ascertain  and  regulate  it ;  and  imagining  it 
to  be  a  creature  of  their  own  caprice,  might  vainly  hope  to  train  it 
to. their  will.  Such  a delusiommust  be  found  particularly  fascinat- 
ing when  it  tended  to  gratify  some  prevailing  passion  of  the  legis- 
lators. It  would  no  doubt  be  found  a  very  difficult,  nay  hopeless 
xMiy  to  endeavour  to  dissuade  those  who  wanted  money  from  exer- 
cising any  power  they  might  possess  in  reducing  its  value,  nor 
would  they  allow  much  weight  to  any  reasonings  that  might  tend  to 
invalidate  their  darling  right.  Improvident  people  might  very  natu- 
rally exclaim  against  their  more  wealthy  fellow-citizens  for  not  lend- 
ing them  money  at  little  or  no  remuneration ;  nor  should  we  be  sur- 
prised that  such  a  people,  possessed  of  legislative  power,  should,  in 

..'  DeuteroQoxny,  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  19,  20. 
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their  sovereign  capacity,  eoact  laws  for  limitiDg  the  rate  of  inte« 
rest. 

Such  cbnsiderations  might  afford  a  satisfactory  reason  for  die  enac^ 
ment  of  usury  laws  in  popular  states,  where  temporary  conveni- 
ence is  the  sole  principle  of  action,  without  attributing  to  the  legist 
lators  much  political  foresight,  or  very  profound  thoughts  on  the  ex« 
pediericy  of  such  measures ; — ^nay,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  evii* 
dently  justify  a  suspicion  of  their  prudence.  Unfortunately  for  the 
usury  laws,  it  is  among  such  societies,  and  on  such  principles 
fouuded,  that  we  first  find  any  distinct^  record  of  their  existence.  In 
ancient  Rome  the  usury  laws,  in  concert  with  the  cognate  measures 
of  Agrarian  laws,  and  suppression  of  debts,  formed  the  incessant 
subjects  of  clamor  and  dispute  between  the  senate  and  the  people; 
and  we  find  from  Lavy,  that  whenever  a  tribune  was  desirous  of  ren- 
dering himself  particularly  acceptable  to  the  latter,  he  proposed 
either  an  abolition  of  debts,  or  a  reduction  of  interest,  until  at  length, 
after  many  hard  struggles,  in  which  the  rate  had  been  successively 
brought  down  from  twelve  per  cent,  to  six,  and  three,  interest,  or 
usury,  which  were  synonymous,  was  in  the  year  U.  C.  4 13,  by  law 
entirely  abolished/ 

If  law  then  could  avail  any  thing  towards  repressing  the  mischief 
of  usury,  the  point  had  been  here  decided ;  but  as  in  every  socie* 
ty  there  will  be  found  persons  requiring  to  borrow,  and  very.. few 
willing  to  lend,  on  the  mere  motion  of  friendship  or  charity,  with* 
out  compensation  for  the  inconvenience  or  risk  of  parting  with  their 
money,  this  law  was  soon  felt  extremely  irksome,  and  principally 
by  those  whom  it  affected  to  serve.  Means  therefore  were  readily 
devised  for  evading  it,  though  attended  with  some  danger,  which, 
with  the  necessity  of  resorting. to  underhand  projects  and  indirect 
measures,  gave  a  fictitious  value  to  money,  and  usury  florished  more 
than  eVer.*  We  find  from  Cicero's  let^rs  to  Atticus,  that  Bru- 
tus— ^the  virtuous  Brutus,  lent  money  to  the  people  of  Salamis, 
under  a  fictitious  name,  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Gabinian  law, 
at  forty-eight  per  cent.,  and  that  Pompey  lent  King  Ariobarzanea 
six  hundred  talents,  for  which  he  was. to  be  remunerated  by  an  inte> 
sest  of  diirty-tbree  Attic  talents  every  thirty  days,  or.at.  something 
about  sixty  p€r  cent.  These  incidents,  which  are.  not  mentioned  as 
occurrences  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  will  afford  us  some  idea 
of  the  efficacy  of  laws  for  keeping  down  the  value  of  money,  and  of 
the  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  extorted  byr  the  capitalists  at  Rom«* 
in  their  underhand  pecuniary  transactions. 

^  Tit.  liv.  Lib.  7.  and  Taciti  Annal.  lib.  6. 
^  Tacit.  Tit*  Uy. 
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Effects  precisely  similar  have  ia  more  modern  times  been  found 
to  flow  from  similar  laws,  iu  whatever  countries  an  illiberal  policy 
or  false  notions  of  religion  had  brought  them  into  existence.     Du- 
ring the  early  and  middle  ages  of  Christianity,  the  churchmen,  nus- 
led  by  the  meteor  gleam  of  superstition,  or  actuated  by  the  delu- 
sive witchery  of  a  self-denying  spirit,  propounded  certain  scruples 
of  conscience  concerning  the  moral  rectitude  of  looking  after  the 
means  of  worldly  prosperity,  of  converting  present  wealth  to  pur- 
poses of  future  gain ;  and  assisted  by  an  erroneous  mterpretation 
of  that  passage  of  the  Mosaic  law  already  mentioned,  and  a  quaint, 
unmeaning  apophthegm  of  Aristotle,  respecting  the  barjenncss  of 
money,  they  especially  denounced  the  taking  of  any  interest  what- 
ever.    Such  sentiments,  independent  of  the  veneration  in  which 
even-  oracle  of  the  church  was  at  that  period  held,  even  unques- 
tioned   by  all  good  Catholics,  were  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
princes  and  feudal  barons  of  Europe,  who,  despising  every  profes- 
sion save  that  of  arms,  held  commerce  in  peculiar  contempt,  and 
regarded  merchants,   who  were  the  only  capitalists,   as   persons 
formed  for  no  purpose  but  that  of  being  plundered  at  their  high  dis- 
cretion.    By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  early  Moslem  doctors  pro- 
pounded similar  notions,  and,  as  in  Christendom,  the  power  of  the 
law  supported  the  principles  of  the  sanctuary.     Among  the  Moham- 
medans these  laws  still  exist  in  their  orig'mal  strength,  and  with 
them  the  most  unbounded  usury  ,*  but  fortunately  in  Christendom, 
they  partly  yielded  to  the  fprcc  of  commerce  and  the  light  of  supe- 
rior wisdom.     A  relic  indeed  was  suffered  to  remain,  which  has 
become  inveterate  by  time,  and  has  acquired  from  long  usage  a  kind 
of  prescriptive  sanctity,  as  in  the  human  character  we  find  qur  early 
frailties  become  at  length  our  favorite  passions,  most  cherished  by 
tbefond  and  creduloiis  possessor,  whq,  in  despite  of  reason,  the 
admonitions  of  friendship,  and  the  harshness  of  rebuke,  stilJ  perse- 
veres and  calls  them  virtues.  '       c   il 
The  cause  of  this  ultimate  diversity  between  the  practice  of  the 
eastern  and  western  worlds,  can  be  traced  only  in  the  different  pur- 
suits of  the  respective  people.     While  they  each  continued  nationa 
of  soldiers,  or  mere  agriculturists,  or  slaves,  the  many  holding  their 
property  by  the  precarious  title  of  the  will  of  the  few,  the  occasion- 
al necessities  of  individuals  were  not  of  a  description  to  cause  the 
pressure  of  the  laws  forbidding  usury  to  be  felt  as  a  general  griev- 
ance ;   but,  as  commerce  arose,  the  demands  for  capital  became 
more  frequent,  and  the  impolicy  and  hardships  of  the  usury  laws 
were  proportionably  manifest.    A  few  cities  of  Italy  were  the  con- 

'  MontesquieU)  chap.  xix.  book22. 
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fined  sphere  of  its  early  operations^  and  as  from  them  it  extended 
itself  throughout  Europe  ;  its  influence  was  discernible  in  the  im* 
proved  condition  of  every  people^  and  in  the  altered  tone  of  the 
political  state  of  all  Christendom. 

We  now  read  with  an  astonishment  bordering  on  incredulity, 
thaty  on  the  revival  of  commerce,  capital  was  secretly  borrowed  by 
Italian  merchants  for  commercial  purposes  at  the  enormous  interest 
of  forty  fer  cent.     The  profits  of  stocky  or  of  the  employment  of 
money,  must  have  been  wonderfully  great,  when  so  large  a  premi- 
inn  was  given  for  the  use  of  it.     On  the  revival  of  commerce  ca- 
pital was  in  the  hands  of  few,  and  consequently  in  trade  there  could 
have  been  but  little  competition ;  it  therefore  to  a  certain  extent 
might  be  regarded  as  a  monopoly.    The  commerce  carried  on  by 
the  Pisaus,  Genoese,  and  Venetians,  with  thcr  east,  was  like  the  first 
opening  of  a  rich  vein  of  virgin  gold,  or  rather  seemed  to   realise 
die  vision  of  alchymy,  and  in  their  hands  converted  into  gold  all 
meaner  substances.      The  flattering  hopes  inspired  by  successful 
enterprise,  created  a  greater  competition  among  the  borrowers  than 
the  lenders ;  which,  aided  by  religious  scruples  and  the  restraints 
of  law,  ensured  the  triumph  of  secret  usury.     The  only  industrious 
persons  at  that  time  in  Europe  were  the  Jews^  who  consequently 
were  the  principal  or  only  capitalists.    They  were  marked  out  by 
die  prejudices  of  fanaticism  as  objects  for  '^the  slow  moving  finger 
of  scorn  to  point  at ;"  and  by  a  general  proscription  were  in  some 
measure  compelled  to  merit  the  infamy  that  was  indiscriminately 
affixed  to  their  character.     They  suffered  nothing  in  public  estima^ 
tion  hy  undertaking  those  professions  and  practices,  at  which  men 
of  good  repute  in  society  would  have  spurned ;  and  in  becoming 
the  general  money-lenders  of  Europe,  retorted  upon  their  persecut- 
ors by  severely  taxing  the  wants  of  individuals.     From  the  nature 
of  their  pecuniary  transactions,  they  avoided  the  light,  and  **  being 
done  in  a  comer,''  avarice  and  fraud  were  not  restrained  by  the  cor- 
rective eye  of  public  observation.     The  amount  of  the  interest 
they  extorted  was  therefore  compounded  of  the  profits  ofsfock,  of 
a  compematianfor  the  inconvenience  and  risk  (^'lending  their  mo- 
ney  upon  the  insecure .  title  of  private  credit,  or  personal  honofi 
together  with  a  bribe  for  encountering  the  danger  and  undergoing 
the  infamy,  as  it  was  reputed,  of  the  whole  transaction ;  and  ainong 
these  component  parts  we  may  fairly  calculate,  that  the  two  latter 
were  esteemed  the  most  prominent,  and  were  indeed  tb?  items 
that  swelled  the  account  to  its*  enormous  magnitude. 

This  extravagant  rate  of  interest,  however,  prevented  the  exten- 
sion of  trade,  and  thereby  retarded  the  progress  of  society.  The 
cause  could  not  fail  among  practical  commercial  people  of  beiDg 
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aoon  discovered ;  and  as  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  that  '^  it  is  better  to 
mitigate  usury  by  declaration  than  to  suffer  it  to  rage  by  conni- 
vance ;'^  the  usury  laws  were  at  length  permitted  to  relax  their  \'u 
gor.  The  example  seems  to  have  been  set  by^  James  I.  of  Arra- 
son,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  premitted  a 
premium  of  18  per  cent,  io  be  taken  for  money  within  his  kingdom. 
This  was  followed  in  ISll,  by  Philip  IV.  of  France,  who  issued 
a  royal  ordinance,  fixing  9,0  per  cent,  as  the  rate  of  interest  that 
might  be  exacted  at  the  fairs  of  Champagne.  In  the  sixteenth  ipjeti- 
iury  Charles  V.  established  the  rate  of  interest  in  his  dominions  io 
the  Netherlands  at  12  per  cent.i  but  this  appears  to  have  been  too 
low ;  for  Guicciardini  mentions  that  much  higher  interest  had  been 
subsequently  exacted  there  in  the  same  secret  and  indirect  manner 
as  had  been  previously.practised ;  so  that  a  partial  relaxation  of  the 
total  prohibition  was  attended  with  no  good  effects.  In  the  same 
oentury  we  find  the  parliament  of  England,  under  the  auspices  of 
Henry  VIII.  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at  10  per  cent.,  which  wjas 
the  first  relaxation  of  the  laws  that  took  place  in  this  kingdom. 
Here  perhaps  some  persons  will  exclaim  that  a  rate  of  interest  so 
exorbitant  must  prove  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  employment  o( 
capital  in  merchandise,  manufacture  or  agriculture.  To  which  I 
answer,  that  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  does  not  imply  the 
necessity  of  its  being  also  a  minimum^  nor  prevent  the  formation 
of  pecuniary  contracts  at  a  much  lower  rate;  that  the  value. of  m(h- 
ney  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  disposable  capital  in  the  mar" 
ket,  upon  the  competition  of  the  propnetors^  the  profits  of  stock, 
and  the  nature  of  security ;  and  that  if  this  value  thus  estimated 
can  be  legally,  publicly  and  reputably  acquired,  the  premipm  upon 
lending  it,  on  the  rate  of  interest,  must  of  necessity  be  much  lesa 
than  when  to  the  same  considerations  were  also  added,  those  oi 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  character,  and  the  danger  of  ultimate 
forfeiture,  should  the  borrower  become  an  informer. 

From  the  first  relaxation  of  the  usury  laws,  the  process  of  legis* 
lation  has  been  similar  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  we  find  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  gradually  and  uniformly  lessening  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  decrease  in  the  market  rate  of  the  value  of  money,  which 
from  its  nature  of  course  followed  that  of  the  profits  of  employing 
capital.  In  Engkind  the  act  37  of  Henry  VIII.  had  fixed 
ten  per  cent,  as  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  In  the  reign  of  his  sod 
and  successor  Edward  VI.  the  fanatical  opinions  of  his  parliament 
prohibited  the  taking  pf  interest  altogether.  '^  This  prohibition,  how- 
ever," says  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  '^ike  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  is 
said  to  have  produced  no  effect,  and  probably  rather  increased  thaa 
diminished  the  evil  of  usury."    The  prohibition  sf  ems  to  have  con-^ 
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tUNied  in  force  during  the  reign  of  Quieen  Mary  ;  but  t^e  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  revived  by  the  thirteenth  of  Elizabeth^  and  ten  per 
cent,  was  again  established  as  the  lawful  interest.  This  was  reduced 
to  eight  per  cent,  by  the  twenty-first  of  James,  to  six  soon  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  again  to  five  by  the  twelfth  of  Queen 
Aiioe.  It  would  be -unnecessary  to  trace  the  process  in  other  coun* 
tries ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  generally,  that  it  has  been  for  the 
most  part  similar  to  what  lias  taken  place  in  England.  On  the  several 
reductions  in  England,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  inestimable  treatise  on 
the  Wealth  ofNaiionSf  remarks,  that  '^  all  these  different  statutory  re^^ 
gulations  seem  to  have  been  made  with,  great  propriety.  They  seem 
to  hate  followed^  and  not  to  have  gone  before  the  market  rate  of  inter- 
est, or  the  rate  at  which  people  of  good  credit  generally  borrowed ;" 
and  in  the  subsequent  paragraph  he  adds,  that  '^  since  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  profits  of  stock  have  |>een  continually  diminishing." 

On  this  passage  I  may  with  great  humility  be  permitted  to  ob* 
serve,  that  this  species  of  legislation,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  ^ 
preventing  usury,  merely  waited  on  the  diminishing  profits  of  stock, 
and  the  necessary  decrease  in  the  value  and  market  interest  of  mo- 
ney, seem  to  have  been  ludicrously  unnecessary.  '^  These  statu- 
tory regulations  made  with"  such  ^'  great  propriety,"  do  not  pretend 
to  regulate  the  market,  or  to  decrease  the  rate  of  interest ;  they 
merely  follow  at  an  humble  distance,  rather  observing  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  than  attempting  to  press  it,  and  unable  on  any  sudden 
revulsion  to  withstand  the  violence  or  skill  of  the  attack.  They 
appear  like  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  return  as 
nearly  as  possible  to*  the  original  total  prohibition ;  and  as  no 
doubt  can  now  be  entertained  of  the  absurdity  and  impolicy  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  every  step  towards  its  attainment  must  proportion^ 
ably  share  the  character  of  the  result.  Should  this  legal  rate  exceed 
that  in  the'  market,  the  laws  permitting  it  are  manifestly  useless  ; 
and  should  it  on  the  contrary  be  lower  than  that  of  the  market, 
which  must  ever  be  regulated  by  the  profits  of  stock,  such  laws  must 
operate  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  contained  a  total  prohibition, 
and  by  rendering  pecuniary  transactions  sec|k,  must  give  an  impulse 
to  usury  of  the  most  objectionable  nature. 

How  then  could  the  repeal  of  these  very  obsequious  laws  afford 
B.  more  liberal  indulgence  to  the  schemes  of  corrupt  moneylenders, 
than  they  might  enjoy  under  the  present  system,  or  how  could  it 
be  supposed,  in  the  words  of  those  who  oppose  Mr.  Serjeant  Ons- 
low's bill,  to  *'  legalise  fraud,  rapine,  and  oppression  ?"  Such  an 
assertion  can  be  supported  only  on  the  supposition  that  laws  are  qf 
sufficient  power  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  value  of  money  ;  and 
that  ''  fraud,  raping  and  oppression/'  are  never  committed  under 
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*  the  prestent  laws  because  of  the  protection  they  afford  to  igDoraoce 
and  simplicity.  The  first  supposition  is  cootradicted.by  the  voice  of 
history^  by  the  experience  of  the  passing  hour,  by  the  very  nature 
of  money  itself,  which  is  of  too  subtle  a  quality  to  endure  the  re- 
straints of  municipal  policy  ;  and  the  second  is  if  possible  even  less 
tenable.  With  equal  experience  to  evince  its  futility,  it  militates 
against  the  degrading  conviction  it  is  impossible  to  escape,  that  the 
seeds  of  evil  are  sown  so  deeply  in  the  human  mind,  or  in  the  rank 
soil  of  the  common  habits  of  society,  as  to  ensure  the  luxuriance  of 

*  vice,  while  the  passions  that  foster  it  remain  unextinguished.     Sim- 
plicity and  ignorance  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  the  dupes  of  su- 
perior craft,  from  whose  toils  no  law  can  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety ever  hope   to   save  them*      Notwithstanding    the    boasted 
strength  of  our  usury  laws,  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  declares  no 
man  could  ever  hope  to  violate  with  impunity,  nothing  has  been 
more  easy  for  modem  ingenuity  than  to  devise  means  to  evade  them. 
Private    honor  has  been  marshalled  against  them,  thus  bringing 
t>ack  usury  to  the  original  state  of  total  prohibition ;  insurances, 
bargains  and  sales,  mortgages,  annuities,  transfers  of  merchandise  at 
an  enormous  price,  to  be  repurchased  at  a  lesser,  letting  the  dif- 
ference be  the  amount  of  the  usury  required,  are  among  the  easy 
devices  now  in  full  practice  for  destroying  their  force,  as  far  as  the 
advantages  of  the  usurer  are  concerned^  while  the  borrower  by 
such  indirect  dealings  is  subjected  to  the  most  ruinous  and  oppressive 
burdens.     Should  a  gentleman  possessed  of  real  property  find  him- 
self in  immediate  want  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  the  paymentof  an  incumbrance,  the  setdement  of  children 
in  life,  or  any  other  equally  interesting  and  pressing  object,  he  offers 
good  security  to  a  capitalist  for  a  temporary  accommodation  of 
this  sum  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest.     From  the  state  of  the  public 
funds,  from  the  profits  of  commerce,  or  many  other  circumstances, 
stock  probably  has  risen  in  value  one  or  two  per  cent,  higher.     He 
is   willing  to  meet  the  advance  in  the  market,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  strict  severity  of  the  usury  laws,  he  can  meet  no  respect- 
able capitalist  who  would  compromise  his  own  honor  or  his  safety 
by  acting  in  opposition  to  their  provisions.     These  laws  he  is  told 
are  framed  to  protect  him  from  fraud  and  oppression;  but  in  the 
mean  time  he  will  be  compelled  by  their  cruel  kindness  to  sell  or 
mortgage  his  property  to  a  ruinous  disadvantage      Should  he  from 
necessity  or  inexperience  apply  to  professed  usurers  of  blasted 
reputation  f  with  such  persons  business  must  be'transacted  in  secret, 
no  eye  being  present  to  detect  the  grossnessof  their  impositions, 
nor  ear  to  catch  the  whisperings  of  their  avarice ;   in  this  case, 
if  he  chance  to  be  unpractised  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  how 
can   the  law  protect  his  simplicity?    will  he  bring  his  action  of 
usury  i    The  laws  cannot  rescind  a  legal  assignment,   when  the 
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only  question  is  the  exact  sufficiency  of  the  consideration ;  nor 
can  it  disencumber  an  estate  of  annuities  for  lives,  granted 
with  the  necessary  legal  precision.  The  artifices  of  secret 
usury  long  practised  in  such  sceties,  have  been  nottmfrequently  found 
too  strong  for  the  courts  of  justice;  they  are  aided  by  thfe  anxious 
necessities  of  the  borrower,  who  is  compelled  by  the  usury  laws 
to  fling  himself  into  the  haunts  of  fraud  and  avarice ;  they  are  fram- 
ed by  die  caution  of  experience  opposed  to  the  thoughtlessness  of 
youth,  by  the  combined  cunning  of  partners  in  the  deceit  who  are 
to  share  its  profits,  against  the  indifference  or  ignorance  of  an  indi* 
vidual  borrower,  who  acts  with,  necessity  as  his  adviser,  and  who 
is  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  tempting  bait  of  the  much-wished- 
for  money.  It  is  idle  then,  with  suth  facilities  to  deceive  with  im* 
punity,  to  talk  of  the  usury  laws  as  affording  any  protection  to  die 
roconsiderate  or  weak.  Their  framers  and  supporters  seem  so  ar* 
dently  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  youth  and  inexperience  from 
one  obvious  evil,  that  they  have  overlooked  the  thousand  ills  of 
much  greater  magnitude  that  beset  them  on  every  quarter.  To 
complete  their  purpose,  they  should  have  set  a  price  upon  every 
man's  property,  and  upon  every  article  of  use  or  luxury,  which  a 
man  might  have  occasion  to  purchase.  Their  prohibition  respect 
ing  the  borrowing  of  money  at  a  certain  rate,  under  pretence  of 
protecting  a  man  from  fraud  and  avarice,  is  perfectly  nugatory  un- 
less they  proceed  a  step  further,  and  prevent  him  from  selling  his 
propefrty,  or  from  charging  it  with  mortgages  and  annuities,  ihey 
have  stopped  one  hole  in  the  sieve,  while  the  water  passes  through 
a  thousand  others.  ' . 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  protection  that  is  in  reality  to  be  found 
in  the  present  usury  laws  of  this  country.  In  the  event  of  their 
repeal,  let  us  se^  how  the  matter  would  stand.  The  capitalist  in- 
deed may  in  that  case  demand  whatever  sum  he  pleases  for  the  use 
of  his  money ;  but  in  this  country,  or  to  make  the  argument  more 
general,  in  this  age,  when  capital  has  been  so  wonderfully  accumu- 
lated, and  so  easily  transferred  from  one  country  to  another,  there 
will  be  no  other  capitalists  in  the  market  equally  willing  to  dispose 
of  their  property  to  the  best  advantage.  Capital  then  becomes  a 
direct  article  of  trade,  whereof  the  value  must  be  proportionate  to 
the  supply  and  the  demand,  and  be  restrained  by  the  competition  of 
die  holders.  We  may  trust  to  the  ordinary  discretion  of  any  indi- 
vidnal  requiring  to  borrow  money,  that  he  will  not  give  a  higher 
price  for  the  article  to  one  proprietor  than  that  for  which  another 
will  be  ready  to  accommodate  him  ;  and  this  price  must  ultimately 
be  regulated  by  the  profits  generally  to  be  derived  fix>m  the  emj^oy* 
meat  of  money. 
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Indeed  among  commercial  men. and  capitalists^ or,  lecbnicaily 
ipeakingy  in  the  money  market,  the  price  of  moneyi  or  the  rate  of 
interest,  can  be  ascertained  as  accurately  as  the  price  of  any  other 
article  of  trade.  But  there  U^bo  in  the  value  of  money  something 
that  renders  a  free  trade  in  it  as  an  article  of  commerce^  less  liable 
to  exception  than  almost  any  other  commodity  whatever,  namely,  its 
singleness  (^quality,  which,  in  offering  it  for  hire,  prevents  the  pos- 
sibility of  deception.  In  houses,  or  manufactures,  or  cattle,  or  corn, 
an  article  of  iniferior  value  might  be  palmed  upon  an  ignorant  or  sim* 
pie  person  at  the  price  of  the  best;  but  in  money  such  an  imposition 
IS  impossible.  Its  price  can  never  be  unknown  to  any  person  who 
takes  the  trouble  of  inquiry;  like  that  of  the  public  funds^  it  may 
vary  with  the  circumstances  of  trade,  but  never  suddenly  or  to  a 
great  extent;  but  like  them  too  it  might  by  obvious  means  be  com- 
municated to  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  facility  of  com- 
mercial correspondence,  preserve  something  of  an  equality  even  at 
the  remotest  extremities. 

By  removing  the  restrictions  we  might  naturally  expect^^  that  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  money  trade  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
respectable  individuals;  nor  can  we  overlook  the  probability,  that  the 
conduct  of  all  persons  engaged  in  it  would  be  essentially  corrected 
by  the  necessary  publicity  of  their  proceedings,  on  ^hich  their  rivals, 
their  competitors,  and  the  public  at  large,  would  be  enabled  to  pass 
their  judgment.  Indeed  no  small  part  of  the  mbchief  that  has  ever 
attended  usury  in  its  worst  acceptation,  arose  from  the  privacy  of 
all  its  transactions.  The  scrutiny  of  public  observation  being  remov- 
ed, there  was  no  regard  for  public  opinion  to  correct  the  gross- 
mess  of  oppressive  fraud ;  and  the  persons  deceived,  either  hpm  the 
nature  of  their  engagement,  could  not  punish  their  oppresi^rs,  or 
from  a  sense  of  false  shame,  would  not  make  known  the  transaction 
lest  they  should  expose  themselves  to  the  derision  of  the  world,  as 
having  committed  themselves  to  sharpers  without  possessing  the 
wit  to  protect  their  properties. 

So  far  then  are  the  usury  laws  from  protecting  simplicity  or 
Ignorance  against  the  devices  of  avarice  or  fraud,  that  they  only  act 
the  part  of  traitors,  and  under  the  guise  of  friendship  betray  them 
into  the  toils  of  the  enemy;  and  under  the  pretence  of  saving  a  man 
from  the  ruinous  consequences  of  his  own  prodigality,  merely  com- 
pel him  to  change  his  route,  and  accelerate  his  progress  through  one 
more  expensive  and  circuitous.  Should  they  succeed  in  prevent- 
ing him  from  borrowing,  they  cannot  prevent  him  from  selling 
every  thing  he  possesses,  no  matter  with  what  inconvenience  and 
disadvantage,  and  probably  will  realise  Lord  Bacon's  remark,  that 
*^  Usury  doth  but  gnaw,  while  bad  markets  swallow  it  up.'-     These 
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considerations  might  also  allay  the  fears  exfiressed  by  those  wh6 
oppose  the  measure  of  a  repeal,  lest  the  capital  of  the  country 
should,  from  an  easy*access  to  the  money  market,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  prodigals  and  projectors,  who  would  dissipate  it  in  extravagance 
or  fruitless  expedients.  This  argument  in  favor  of  an  established 
rate  of  interest  derives  its  origin  from  Adam  Smith,  who  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations,  (Vol.  11.  p.  121.)  speaking  in  favor  of  a  maxi-* 
mum,  says,  "  if  the  legal  rate  of  .interest  in  Great  Britain,  for  exam- 
pie,  was  fixed  so  high  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  money  which  was  to  be  lent^  would  be  lent  to  prodigals  and  pro- 
jectors,  who  alone  would  be  willing  to  give  this  high  interest.'' 
This  opinion,  proceeding  from  such  high  authority  as  that  of  Adam 
Smith,  to  whose  enlarged  views  of  policy  society  is  so  much  indebted, 
was  calculated  to  mak^  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public  mind, 
particularly  as  it  was  quite  in  unison  with  the  prevailing  prejudices 
of  the  great  majority  of  society. 

But  its  principle  and  tendency  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  work,  many  passages  of  which  indeed  almost 
in  direct  terms  contradict  it,  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  the  sen- 
tence had  crept  in  without  bis  concurrence.  I  shall  not  here  dwell 
upon  the  manifest  injustice  of  his  classing  projectors  with  prodigals^ 
and  thus  taunting  them  as  pernicious  members  of  society,  nor  upon 
the  impolicy  of  laying  an  interdict  on  commercial  or  other  specula-* 
tion,  which  would  -be  synonymous  with  interrupting  t)ie  progress  of 
national  prosperity.  But  admitting  its  propriety  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, let  us  consider  how  far  the  access  of  these  proscribed  and  dan- 
gerous characters  to  the  money  market,  would  be  facilitated  by  a 
repeal  of  the  laws  that  affect  to  regulate  the  rate  of  interest. 
Should  the  projector  or  the  prodigal  be  a  man  of  fortune,  and  so 
enamored  of  his  project  or  extravagance  as  to  persevere  in  it  in 
despite  of  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  existing  laws  cannot  prevent  him  from  raising  money  for  the 
jndiilgence'  of  his  propensities,  by  selling,  mortgaging,  or  otherwise 
charging  his  property.  But  should  he  be  devoid  of  the  means  of 
aflbrding  security  to  the  lender,  what  capitalist  will  be  tempted,  by- 
even  an  extravagant  rate  of  interest,  to*  hazard  the  safety  of  the  prin- 
cipal i  Monied  men  are  not  often  found  very  deficient  in  ordinary 
prudence,  or  extremely  ready  to  entrust  their  property  to  men  of 
little  credit,  so  that  the  legislature  may  safely  relax  its  generous  care 
for  their  concerns,  and  confidently  trust  to  their  general  discretion 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  money.  On  this  point  it  is  highly 
Satisfactory  to  have  an  opinion  of  Adam  Smith  himself,  and  one 
that  is  consistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings,  to  support 
an  argument  in  opposition  to  another,  wherein  he  seems  to  have 
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forgoUeD  his  own-  principles.  The  quotation  refers  to  prodigals 
only,  but  it  must  necessarily  embrace  the  kind  of  projectors  with 
whom  prodigals  are  associated  :  '*  the  man,  he  says,  who  borrows 
in  order  to  spend  will  soon  be  ruined,  and  be  who  lends  to  him  will 
generally  have  occasion  to  repent  of  his  folly.  To  borrow  or  to 
lend  for  such  a  purpose,  therefore,  is,  in  all  cases  where  gross  usury 
is  out  of  the  question,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  both  parties;  and 
though  it  no  doubt  happens  sometimes,  that  people  do  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  yet  from  the  regard  that  all  men  have  to  their  own  in- 
terest, we  may  be  assured  that  it  cannot  happen  so  very  frequently 
as  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  imagine.  Ask  any  rich  man  of  common 
prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  sorts  of  people  he  has  lent  the  greater 
part  of  his  stock,  to  those  who  he  thinks  will  employ  it  profitably^ 
or  to  those  who  will  spend  it  idly,  and  he  will  laugh  at  you  for  pro- 
posing the  question.  £ven  among  borrowers,  therefore,  not  the 
people  in  the  world  most  famous  for  frugality,  the  number  of  the 
fru^  and  industrious  surpassea  considerably  that  of  the  prodigal 
and  idle."  If  then  a  projector  or  a  prodigal,  generally  speaking, 
should,  from  the  apprehensions  of  monied  men,  encounter  difficulties 
in  procuring  pecuniary  accommodation,  what  chance  of  being  pro- 
vided could  he  entertain  who  is  altogether  without  means  of  offering 
security  for  his  loan  ?  In  the  sentence  already  quoted  it  is  indeed 
suggested,  that  the  hopes  of  great  interest  mightinducesome  capitalist 
to  meet  his  wishes;  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  greatness  of  the 
interest  tends  only  to  render  the  payment  of  the  jfrincipal  more 
doubtful^  and  that  should  any  capitalist  be  thereby  induced  to  ha- 
zard his  money,  in  some  project,  he  in  fact  becomes  the  projector 
and  speculator  over  whose  conduct  even  the  present  laws  do  not 
pretend  to  arrogate  the  slightest  control. 

The  latter  case,  however,  of  a  borrower  not  possessed  of  the 
means  of  offering  security  for  the  loan  of  money,  ought  in  fairness 
to  be  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  his  question.  To  such 
a  person  it  matters  little  what  laws  respecting  the  rate  of  interest 
are  in  existence,  he  can  never  be  within  the  contemplation  of  any. 
His  object  can  be  obtained  solely  by  his  own  address,  or  through 
the  friendship  of  others,  and  these  means  must  be  equally  operative 
under  every  system.  But  where  a  man  is  capable  of  giving  secur- 
ity for  a  loan  sufficient  to  ^tisfy  the  cautious  doubts  of  the  lender, 
I  cannot  imagine  bow  the  terms  of  his  agreement  could  possibly  be 
affected  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being  either  a  prodigal  or  a  pro- 
jector. If  the  lender  be  satisfied,  he  will  hardly  give  himself  any 
trouble  to  inquire  about  the  manner  in  which  the  borrower  mtendb 
to  employ  his  money.  At  all  events,  the  real  intention  might  be 
Easily  concealed,  and  in  such  a  case  even  a  prodigal,  the  most  re* 
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$o]iitely  bent  on  self  ruin,  or  a  projector  the  most  desperate  in  his 
designs,  might,  if  possessed  of  good  security,  enter  the  market  with- 
'out  encountering,  in  consequence  of  his  character,  any  opposition 
to  the  gratification  of  his  wishes. 

The  protection  of  simplicity  or  ignorance  from  the  fraudulent  de* 
signs  of .  deeper  cunuing,  seems,  however,  a  legitimate  and  even  a 
feasible  object  of  the  l^slature,  in  comparison  with  that  it  prof- 
fers to  the  spendthrifts  to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  extravagance  and  folly.  The  ruin  of  an  individual  even  by  his 
own  acts,  is  undoubtedly  a  circumstance  to  be  lamented  ;  but  vain 
would  be  the  presumption  of  a  ruler  who  cou(4  hope  by  any  ge- 
neral laws  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  In  a  free  country  the 
subject  could  not.be  placed  in  a  state  of  pupillage,  nor  could  any 
prudent  government  tbinkof  imposing  limits  to  individual  expendi- 
ture. Montesquieu  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  having  sumptuary 
laws  in  democracies,  but  could  he  devise  the  means  of  enforcing 
them?  £very  individual  must  of  necessity  be  the  best  judge  of  the 
most  proper  means  of  regulating  his  private  concerns,  as  he  will 
ever  be  found  the  best  guardian  of  his  own  property.  I  feel  hap- 
py in  being  again  enabled  to  refer  the  support  of  this  opinion  to  the 
same  high  authority  as  before ;  for  I  find  no  writer  more  decidedly 
hostile  to  every  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government. in  the 
management  of  private  affairs,  than  Dr.  Smith. ''  It  is  the  highest 
impertinence  and  presumption,'*  says  that  enlightened  politician, 
^'  in  kings  and  ministers  to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  economy  of 
private  people.  They  are  themselves  always,  and  without  finy  ex- 
ception, the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  society.  Let  them  look  well 
after  their  own  expense,  and  they  may  safely  trust  private  people 
with  theirs :  if  their  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  state,  that 
of  their  subjects  never  will."  (Page  106.  Vol.  II.)  And  again 
he  says,  (page  243.)  ^'  the  statesman  who  would  attempt  to  direct 
private  people  in  what  manner  they  would  employ  their  capital, 
would  not  only  load  himself  with  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  but 
assume  an  authority  which  could  safely  be  trusted  not  only  to  no 
single  person,  but  to  no  council  or  senate  whatever ;  and  which  would 
no  where  be  so  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly 
and  presumption  enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it." 

But  why  should  projectors  be  thus  invidiously  distinguished,  or 
be  classed  with  prodigals,  as  the  wasteful  children  of  extravagance  i 
A  projector,  abstractedly  considered,  is  neither  a  pernicious  nor  an 
useful  member  of  society  ;  his  character  can  be  estimated  only  by 
the  nature  of  his  undertakings.  Like  Fortune,  it  is  the  adjunct 
that  renders  him  a  blessing,  or  a  curse.  But  had  an  interdict  in  eaily 
ages  been  framed  against  th^  enterprises  of  adventurous  men,  whit 
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would  be  the  present  condition  of  society  ?  The  annals  of  every 
country^  the  records  of  every  science^  proclaim  the  services  of  this 
proscribed  race.     Let  us  cast  an  eye  over  the  vast  career  of  human 
advancement^  and  mark  how  it  has  been  borne  onwards  from  the  na« 
kedness  of  savage  life  to  the  charms  of  social  intercourse. — Let  us 
observe  the  various  and  almost  minute  particulars  now  comprised  id 
the  sum  of  our  actual  enjoyments  :  let  us  note  the  union  of  nations 
dbpensing  their  mutual  advantages^  and  the  discovery  and  creatioti 
qf  even  new  worlds,  enlarging  and  promoting  the  means  of  univer- 
sal happiness,  and  with  this  catalogue  of  wonders  and  of  blessings 
before  us,  let  us  ungratefully  denounce  projectors  and  speculators 
as  likely  to  ruin  their  country  with  themselves,  by  dissipating  its 
capital.     The  secrets  of  nature  are  laid  open  to  our  view,  and  ren^ 
dered  familiar  to  our  senses  by  daily  use;  the  bowels  of  the. earth 
have  been  explored ;  the  ocean  has  become  tributary  to  our  luxury  } 
and  man,  by  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  has^  from  being  a  weak,  help- 
less and  solitary  beings  asserted  his  birthright,  and  is  become  lord 
of  the  creation.     Let  us  confine  the  prospect  to  our  own  country, 
which  might  be  emphatically  called  the  land  qf  projectors,  and  we 
shall  find  that  to  their  daring  enterprise  alone,   Great  Britain  owes 
her  proud  elevation.     Our  canals,  the  greatest  sources  of  internal 
wealth,  our  manufactories,  and  in  particular,  our  wonderful  machin- 
ery, giving  to  labor  and  capital  a  power  almost  supernatural,  and 
securing  to  British  industry  the  markets  of  the  world,  are  all  the  off- 
spring of  projects.     In  these  various  exertions  of  hitman  ingenuity, 
some  must  doubtless  have  proved  unfortunate  for  their  projectors  ; 
butthecounti'y  has  obtained  even  in  their  misfortunes  a  lasting  service, 
M'hich  should  ever  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude.     There  are  few 
schemes  of  a  public  nature  undertaken,  which,  however  wild,  do  not 
in  some  measure  tend  to  the  general  good.     Their  feasibility  may 
however  be  Safely  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  projector  himself, 
whose  most  sanguine  hopes  must  be  to  a  great  degree  counterbalan- 
ced by  the  dread  of  loss,  on  whom  alone  the  responsibility  and  danger 
rest,  and  on  whom  also^  the  difficulties  he  mustexperience  in  raising  the 
funds  necessary  for  his  purpose,  must  act  as  a  sufficient  restraint  and , 
discouragement.     With  these  considerations  operating  against  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  his  speculation,  and  a  fair  allowaftce  for  his 
possessing  ordinary  discretion,  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  the  chan- 
ceu  of  ultimate  success  are  by  many  degrees  in  his  favor.     There 
w0uld  therefore  be  as  much  impolicy  as  injustice  in  debarritig  (if 
it  were  possible)  an  enterprising  individual,  conscious  of  his  power 
of  serving  himself  and  hi^  country,  from  as  free  an  access  to  th6 
money  market  as  is  enjoyed  by  other  people.     Such  a  restraint,  by 
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its  iadiscriminate  operation,  prejudices  every  speculation,  stifles  the 
germs  of  future  prosperity,  and  dooms  the  world  to  languish  in  still- 
ness and  apathy,  debarred  from  the  possibility  of  further  improve- 
ment. 

l^hose  who  imagine  that  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  must  oc- 
casion frequent  and  sudden  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest,  seem  to 
argue  rather  »from  their  own  fears  than  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ence. The  value  of  money  is  in  fact  less  liable  to  sudden  fluctua- 
tions than  almost  any  other  commodity,  if  the  officious  intermed- 
dling of  governments  did  not  interrupt  its  equilibrium.  All  writ- 
ers on  political  economy  ^gree  that  the  value  of  money  must  foe  re-' 
^gulated  by  tlie  profits  of  stock.  These  have  regularly  and  gradually 
<liminish€Kl  since  the  revival  of  commerce  in  Europe.  Of  this  fact 
the  progress  of  the  usury  laws,  by  uniformly  diminishing  the  rate  of 
interest,  afford  sufficient  evidence,  because  it  has  been  the  constant 
object  of  the  legislature  to  keep  the  legal  rate  somewhat  above  that 
of  the  market.  In  proportion  as  capital  accumulates,  the  rate  of 
profit  diminishes ;  but  this  is  a  gradual  and  slow  operation.  Now, 
although  by  the  opening  of  new  markets,  by  the  mfluence  of  poli- 
tical events,  the  profits  of  trade  might  be  affected,  the  effect  would 
be  only  political  and  temporary.  It  would  be  experienced  ia  only 
one  branch  of  trade,  or  by  a  few  merchants.  If  it  be  favorable,  the 
emplojrment  of  new  capital  iii  the  same  channel,  or  if  it  be  unfav- 
orable, the  direction  c^  the  capital  to  some  more  profitable  use, 
M'ill  speedily  and  safely  correct  the  anomaly. 

It  is  however  obvious,  that  if  the  value  of  money  be  liable,  by 
whatever  circumstances,  to  sudden  or  great  alterations,  the  present 
system  cannot  be  free  from  them,  or  obviate  their  inconvenience. 
They  must  exist  finder  the  present  laws,  or  no  argument  can  be 
{bunded  on  them  ef^  the  slightest  importance ;  and  if  so,  the  very 
existence  of  the  usury  laws  enhances  the  evil.  Should  the  mar- 
Itei  rate  of  interest  rise  to  six,  seven,  or  eight  per  cent,  while  the 
legal  rate  remains  at  five,  the  difference  is  sufficient  to  give  birih  to 
usury,  with  all  its  train  of  real  and  imaginary  evils.  The  severe 
provisions  of  the  law  prevent  loans  from  being  negociated  at  even 
the  market  rate ;  for  to  that',  the  borrower  must  add  a  premium  to 
ensure  the  lender  from  all  the  consequences  of  the  proceeding. 

But  the  very  establishment  of  a  legal  rate  of  interest  must  of  ne» 
"Cessity  suppose  an  equability  in  the  value  of  money — such  at  least 
as  will  not  exceed  the  maximum  established.  Should  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  exceed  this,  or  even  amount  to  it,  the  danger  of  private 
4isnry,  equal  to  that  caused  by  a  total  prohibition,  is  avowed  by 
^e  advocates  for  die  usury  laws.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Smith  is- 
«lea4y  expressed  upon  this  point,  f^  In  countries/^  he  says,  ^^  where 
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interest  is  permttted,  the  law,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of 
usury,  generally  fixes  the  highest  rate  which  can  be  taken,  without 
incurring  a  penalty.  This  rate  aught  always  to  be  somewhat  above 
the  lowest  market  price ;  or  the  price  which  is  commonly  paid  for 
the  use  of  money  by  those  who  can  give  the  most  undoubted  se- 
curity. If  this  legal  rate  should  be  fixed  below  the  lowest  market 
rate,  the  effects  of  this  fixation  must  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
a  total  prohibition  of  interest.  The  creditor  will  not  lend  his  mo- 
ney for  l^ss  than  the  use  of  it  is  worth,  and  the  debtor  must  pay  him 
for  the  risk  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  value  of  that  use. 
If  it  is  fixed  precisely  at  the  lowest  market  price,  it  ruins,  with  ho- 
nest people  who  respect  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  credit  of  all 
those  who  cannot  give  the  very  best  security,  and  obliges  them  to 
have  recourse  to  exorbitant  usuries.  In  a  country  such  as  Great 
Britain,  where  money  is  lent  to  government  at  three  per  cen/.,  and 
to  private  people  on  good  security  at  four  and  four  and  a  half;  the 
present  legal  rate  five  per  cent,  is  perhaps  as  proper  as  any."  This 
rate  of  five  per  cent.  Dr.  Smith  approves  of,  solely  from  a  belief 
that  it  is  and  will  continue  to  be  somwehat  above  the  ordinary  rate  of 
the  market  :  he  must  therefore  have  acknowledged  it  to  be  too  low 
should  it  ever  fall  below  that  rate.  We  may  thence  conclude 
what  his  opinion  would  have  been,  had  he  possessed  the  experience 
of  a  few  later  years,  which  proved  that  the  rise  of  the  market  rate 
of  interest  over  that  established  by  law,  became  something  more 
than  a  matter  of  speculation. 

How  far  the  convenience  of  government  might  be  affected  up- 
on important  emergencies  by  a  repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  might  be 
estimated  by  the  reflection,  that  on  the  pecuniary  transactions  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the  usury  laws  do  not  fxereise 
the  remotest  influence.  Loans  are  negociated,  funds  are  created, 
exchequer  bills  issued,  contracts  formed,  without  the  least  reference 
to  the  legal  rate  of  interest;  nor  are  there  any  occurrences  in  the 
market  so  arbitrary  as  such  proceedings.  They  are  regulated  alto- 
gether by  a  consideration  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  treasury,  by 
the  amount  of  the  money  disposable  in  the  market,  by  the  compe- 
tition between  the  capitalists,  and  by  the  general  market  rate  of  in- 
terest, which,  as  I  have  already  said,  bears  no  reference  to  the 
maximum  by  law  established.  Upon  such  considerations  the  re- 
peal of  these  laws  could  produce  no  effect,  unless  the  measure  could 
at  the  same  moment  materially  enlarge  the  means  of  employing  the 
disposable  capital  of  the  country. 

I  am  willing  to  allow  that  apprehensiona  might  very  naturally  be 
entertained,  lest  the  sudden  disseverance  of  the  usury  laws  from 
our  system,  should  produce  some  inconveniences ;  bat  I  trust,  ou 
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a  maturer  consideration,  that  they  will  be  found  of  less  magnitude 
than  they  appear  at  present.  The  security  of  pre-existent  bargains 
will,  it  is  feared,  be  affected  by  the  measure  of  a  repeal^  and  indi- 
viduals now  reposing  in  confidence  on  the  faith  of  agreements,  de- 
riving however  their  principal  guaranty  from  the  known  legal  rate 
of  interest,  may  be  suddenly  called  on  for  the  repayment  of  money 
or  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages.  This  fear  originates  in  the  idea 
that  the  removal  of  the  usury  laws  must  of  necessity  raise  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest  universally,  whereas  this  rate  must  ever  de- 
pend upon  other  circumstances  before  enumerated,  wholly  dissever- 
ed from  any  connexion  with  the  usury  laws ;  but  admitting  that 
such  demands  should  be  urged,  the  facility  of  recurring  to  the  mo-» 
ney  market,  afforded  by  the  repeal  to  the  creditors,  will  tend  in  a 
great  measure  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  to  individuals.  It  is 
however  very  doubtful,  whether,  if  the  usury  laws  were  this  instant 
repealed,  the  debtors  would  derive  any  advantage  from  recalling  their 
money ;  for  most  of  them  have  advanced  it,  through  the  medium  of 
the  indirect  modes  practised  by  secret  usury,  at  the  very  highest 
rate,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  present  appli- 
cation of  it.  If  it  be  granted  on  annuities,  one  of  the  most  usual 
modes  of  pecuniary  accommodation,  it  either  cannot  be  demanded, 
or  if  it  could,  the  debtor  would  probably  have  the  most  cause  to  be 
pleased  with  a  proceeding  that  would  enable  him  to  enjoy  an  equal 
advantage  at  a  lesser  rate.  For  he  mighty  in  case  of  the  repeal,  pro- 
cure money  at  its  fair  and  proper  value,  without  undergoing  the  ex-* 
pense  incurred  by  the  secret  practices,  of  insuring  the  lender  against 
the  consequences  of  his  illegal  actions.  If,  however,  the  danger  of 
present  inconvenience  to  individuals,  who  have  borrowed  money  on 
mortgages  or  other  securities,  be  still  apprehended,  and  should  the 
increased  facility  of  access  to  the  money  market  be  not  considered  a 
sufficient  antidote  to  counterbalance  the  evil,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
might,  by  a  clause  in  the  bill  of  repeat/ be  empowered  to  interfere  in 
cases  of  hardship  or  severity,  for  a  period  to  be  limited — say  seven 
years;  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  might  be  presumed,  that  every 
arrangement  would  be  completed  to  rescue  debtors  from  any  sub- 
sequent inconvenience.  With  respect  to  another  hardship  with  which 
individuals  are  said  to  be  threatened  by  the  repeal  of  these  laws  ; 
namely,  the  expense  of  frequent  conveyances  of  the  same  proper- 
ty— this,  from  the  reasons  1  have  just  noticed,  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence^  of  the  repeal,  even  in  the  first  instance,  and  will  subse* 
quentiy  be  obviated  with  ease  by  the  course  of  practice. 

f  aui  not  aware  of  any  further  objections  that  can  be  urged 
against  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  and  those  on  which  I  have 
tbiis  briefly  commentedy  if  the  comments  be  correct,  are  manifestly 
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founded  on  erroneous  principles.     In  considering  the  origin  of  these 
laws  and  the  $tate  of  society  that  give  them  existence^  I  have  traced 
them  to  narrow  views  of  self-interest  in  the  legislators,  and  in  those 
who  countenanced  this  enactment ;  and  in  observing  their  subse- 
quent existence  and  progress,  1  have  accounted  for  both  solely  in 
the  habitual  veneration  that  men  entertain  for  custonts  long  establish- 
ed,  and  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
ages  that  had  long  preceded.     But  neither  does  the  virtue  of  a  po- 
pular assembly  in  Rome,  inflamed  by  some  factious  tribune,  nor  the 
f)olitical  science  of  a  feudal  baron,  appear  well  calculated  to  regu- 
ate  the  commercial  system  of  Great  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry !  Even  an  English  parliament  under  a  Henry  or  a  James,  when  very 
little  capital  had  as  yet  accumulated  in  this  country,  or  had  given 
weight  to  the  voice  of  its  possessors,  could  not  be  considered  a 
very  sufficient  guide  on  sulyects  of  political  economy,     Parliament 
then  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  landed  proprietors,  not  well 
aware  of  the  secret  sympathy  existing  between  the  several   classes 
in  the  state,  who,  deeply  imbued  by  the  prejudices  of  the  times, 
and  all  would-be  borrowers,  thought  it  highly  expedient  for  their 
own  advantage  to  depreciate  the  value  of  nioney.     The  immediate 
object  of  such  lawgivers,  was  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  use 
oj  capital  for  less  than  its  actual  worth ;  but  in  this  they  failed,  for 
th^ir  wise  heads  could  devise  no  means  of  compelling  the  monied 
men  to  lend  their  capital  for  little  or  nothing.  Their  successors  even 
in  our  days,  mistook  their  object,  and  in  their  zeal  to  maintain  the 
system  they  inherited,  imagined  that  the  usury  laws  had  been  fram- 
ed for  far  nobler  and  more  generous  purposes,  and  argued  so  cun- 
ningly to  prove  the  sagacity  of  their  ancestors,  that  were  the  worthy 
gentlemen  to  be  aware  of  all  the  fine  things  said'of  their  wisdom^ 
they  would  "  burst  their  searments"  to  express  their  pride,  gratitude^ 
and  astonishment.     As  the  commentators  upon  Homer  are  said  to 
have  discovered  more  beauties  in  the  Iliad  than  ever  the  poet  fanci- 
ed, so  have  these  expounders  of  earlier  laws  discovered  in  their  pro- 
visions more  exalted  notions  of  legislative  wisdom  than  had  ever 
influenced  the  enactors.      Such    fancies  are  easily   transmitted 
through  successive  generations,  and  being  among  the  notions  ear- 
liest imbibed,  continue  among  those  most  reverently  fostered.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  at  length  exposed  their  fallacy,  and  the  unit- 
ed interests  of  every  class  in  the  state  alike  require  the  termination 
of  a  system,^  that  interrupts  the   progress  of  their  mutual  pro- 
sperity. 

Were  this  feeling  expressed  solely  by  the  capitalists,  we  mi^ht 
possibly  distrust  the  prudence  of  acceding  to  a  request  which 
woukl  at  first  sight  appear  dictated  solely  by  a  regard  to  itheir  own 
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interests,  though  the  justice  of  such  a  demftod  could*  not  be  qiiestioim 
«d.  The  limitation  of  the  value  of  their  property  is  no  more 
consistent  with  justice  or  policy ^  than  if  the  legislature  were  to  in^ 
pos£  a  maocimum  rent  upon  houses  or  land.  There  is^  howeVer^  a 
happy  secret  connexion  between  the  interest  of  all  classes  within 
the  state ;  and  any  restraint  imposed  by  the  inconsiderate  jealousjr 
-of  one  upon  another,  is  always  sure,  by  a  species  of  political  retri* 
bution,  to  recoil  upon  the  oppressors.  Commerce  and  agriealtturt 
therefore  have  shared  in  the  evils  resulting  from  the  usury  laws-, 
as  deeply  as  did  the  monied  interests.  In  commerce  indeed,  thd 
consequences  of  the  system  have  not  been  as  discernible,  nor  as  in^ 
jurious  as  in  agriculture.  Capital  in  this  country  has  been  for  the 
most  part  acquired  in  trade,  so  that  the  commercial  and  monied  in^ 
terests  are  now  almost  synonymous ;  but  agriculture  is  suffered  to 
remain  without  receiving  its  due  support  from  the  surplus  cafutal 
^of  the  couittry,  nor  employed  in  traffic.  Very  little  of  capital  ac-^ 
quired  in  commerce  is  directed  towards  agriculture,  save  where  a 
.  wealthy  capitalist  purchases  lands  for  his  own  use ;  but  it  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  in  the  hands  of 
the  original  landholders.  This  arises  from  the  operation  of  the 
usury  laws,  which  in  comparison  with  the  profits  of  commerce 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  convenience  and  security  of  government 
^curittes  on  the  other,  do  not  enable  the  agriculturists  to  hold  oat 
a  sufficient  inducement  for  pecuniary  accommodation.  They  nsay 
indeed  borrow  by  way  of  annuities,  and  the  various  other  devices 
practised  by  modern  ingenuity  to  evade  the  usury  laws ;  but  these  ard 
all  attended  with  a  ruinous  expense,  which  no  ordinary  success  in 
agriculture  could  ever  remunerate.  To  instance  the  mode  of  nuir-* 
ing  money  by  way  of  annuitiesj^  perhaps  the  least  oppressive,  let  U9 
see  how  the  usury  laws  affect  the  borrower.  A  man  charges  him- 
self for  either  his  own  or  another's  life,  not  only  with  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  and  with  the  annual  payment  of  part  of  the  principal,  but 
also  with  the  expense  of  insuring  either  his  own  or  anothier's  life,  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  principal  on  the  contingency  of  the  insur-* 
ed  person^s  death.  This  joint  amount  at  the  average  amounts  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent.y  which  is  shared  by  the  lender  and  the 
insurer.  Whereas  had  the  usury  laws  not  existed,  the  same  ac- 
commodation, by  omitting  the  insurer's  profits,  might,  and  certain- 
ly should  have  been  obtained  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  per  cent, — 
a  compensation  that  would  have  enabled  the  borrower  to  turn  the 
money  to  his  own  advantage,  and  that  of  his  country. 

Here  1  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  circumstanced 
that  create  such  an  immense  difference  betweett  the  rate  of  interest 
required  from  landholders  with  eveneoodsecwitv,  aad  that  obtained 
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froin  the  government,  and  why  capitalists  prefer  depositing  their 
money  in  the  funds  at  three  and  four  per  cent,  to  lending  it  to  the 
agriculturists  at  five.  The  interest  of  money  must,  in  the  mind  of 
the  lender,  be  estimated  by  various  considerations^  of  which  m3cu- 
rity  and  convenience  arje  the  principal.  The  rates  then  may  be 
formed  in  this  manner.  The  lowest  will  be  required  when  not 
only  the  principal  is  well  secured,  and  the  interest  regularly 
and  certainly  paid,  but  where  the  lender  may  receive,  back  his 
principal  whenever  he  please,  and  almost  at  a  moment's  warning. 
This  is  the  case  when  the  money  is  deposited  in  the  government  se- 
curities. A  rate  proportionably  increasing  will  be  demanded  as 
these  advantages  are  wanting,  and  the  highest  M'ill  of  course  be  re- 
quired, when  not  only  is  the  interest  not  regularly  paid,  but  where 
some  trouble  and  expense  may  be  apprehended  in  recovering  the 
principal  itself.  Now  it  unfortunately  happens  that  country  gentle- 
men, and  other  landed  proprietors  are,  generally  speaking,  not  very 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  their  pecuniary  transactions,  and 
their  estates  are  frequently  so  heavily  eucdmbered,  and  so  intricate- 
ly setded,  that  danger  is  always  apprehended  in  lending  money  on 
such  securities.  There  is  nothing  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  and 
general  habits  of  a  commercial  man,  as  to  be  entangled  in  the  tedi- 
ous and  heavy  proceedings  of  a  suit  in  law  or  equity,  where  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  parchments,  be- 
fore he  can  discover  the  exact  relation  he  bears  to  the  estate  con- 
tested, or  what  chance  he  has  of  being  eventually  paid  his  money  at 
the  close  of  a  contest  that  appears  indefinite.  Such,  however,  are 
the  disagreeable  chances  he  must  incur  in  lending  money  on  real 
property  ;  and  the  fears  they  engender  are  too  often  found  sufiicient 
to  prevent  capital  from  being  employed  in  a  manner  most  benefici- 
al to  the  community. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  empire  that  labors  more  under  the  im- 
policy of  the  usury  laws,  than  Ireland.  That  country  is  essentially 
agricultural,  and  its  energies  and  capabilities  for  improvement,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  advance  it  has  made  within  a  few  years, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  capital,  from  a  state  of  weakness  and 
poverty,  to  one  of  comparative  strength  and  prosperity.  The  soil  of 
Ireland  possesses  every  quality  to  ensure  a  grateful  return  for  the 
employment  of  wealth,  in  improving  her  native  resources  ;  but  for 
that  assistance  she  can  look  to  this  country  only.  The  legal  rate  of 
interest  in  Ireland  is  six  per  cent.  ;  but  from  the  memory  of  events 
long  passed,  and  the  discouraging  prejudices  they  have  engendered, 
this  rate  does  not  offer  a  sufficient  inducement  to  English  capitalists^ 
to  embark  their  money  in  a  country  unfortunately  too  little  known  to 
them,  to  ^njoy  their  confidence.  An  increase  of  one  or  two  j^er 
cent,  in  the  interest,  might  probably  surmount  their  scruples^  par* 
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ticuiaily  as  from  the  uniform  practice  in  that  country,  of  registering 
all  deeds  and  devises,  respecting  landed  property,  they  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  danger  of  being  entangled  in  the  confusion  and  ex- 
pense of  law  proceedings.  Ireland,  however,  is  at  present  bereft 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  expenditure  of  capital ;  the 
capitalist  is  debarred  from  a  beneficial  means  of  employing  his  sur- 
plus money,  and  England  is  cheated  of  the  additional  strength  and 
security  she  should  enjoy,  from  freely  and  liberally  cultivating  the 
resources  of  that  great  portion  of  our  empire. 

But  not  in  Ireland  alone  would  the  beneficial  results  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  usury  laws  be  felt  in  promoting  the  agriculture  of  the 
country;  throughout  the  extent  of  Great  Britain,  the  means  are  pre- 
sented of  employing  with  advantage  many  millions  of  money,  in 
farming  canals,  making  roads,  building  bridges,  draining  land,  re- 
claiming mountains,  inclosing  commfons,  and  improving  by  labor,  the 
general  character  of  the  soil.  In  works  like  these  consists  the  real 
and  permanent  prosperity  of  a  country ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
rapid  progress  made  in  both  islands  during  the  late  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facility  given  to  the  employment  of  capital,  by  an  in- 
creased circulating  medium,  we  may  indulge  our  fancies  to  the  ut- 
most, without  the  fear  of  entering  the  regions  of  extravagance,  in 
conjecturing  what  the  magnificent  results  to  the  empire  might  have 
been,  had  those  sums  been  employed  within  the  kingdom,  in  pro- 
moting useful  labor,  which  have  been  driven  abroad  by  the  impoli- 
tic provisions  of  the  usury  laws,  to  seek  for  employment  in  other 
countries,  or  to  be  consigned  to  the  faith  of  other  goveri^ments. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  this  new  sphere  of  action  for  the 
employment  of  capital,  will  exercise  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  go- 
vernment funds,  and  lower  their  price.  This,  to  a  certain  extent, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  operation  will  be  felt  more  in  foreign 
funds  where  British  capital  is  engaged,  than  in  those  of  our  own 
government.  Every  individual  naturally  prefers  to  have  his  money 
employed  at  home,  should  other  circumstances  co-operate  with  his 
desires :  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  therefore,  will  draw  British 
capital  from  abroad,  and  give  it  a  more  profitable  employment  among 
our  fellow-citizens.  This  circumstance  will  be  likely  to  neutralise 
the  effects  of  the  repeal  in  the  state  of  the  funds  at  home;  besides, 
that  the  same  reasons  of  security  and  convenience  which  have  hi- 
therto induced  capitalists  to  let  their  money  lie  in  the  funds  at  a 
low  rate,  in  preference  to  active  employment,  with  the  chance  of  a 
much  greater,  will  still  operate  with  a  great  many.  But  even  shbuld 
the  price  of  the  funds  fall  to  some  extent,  I  should,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  be  far  from  regarding  such  a  circumstance  as 
a  disadvantage.  The  price  of  the  funds  must  be  regarded  with  very 
different  eyes,  according  as  we  may  happen  to  be  a  borrowing  or  a 
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pmfig  comilry •  At  present  vre  are,  or  at  least  boast  to  be,  the  latter ; 
«q4  the  lower  the  rate  at  lyhich  we  pay,  the  more  available  the 
pri^uce  of  theainking  fund  becomes  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  for 
qqilidatiog  the  national  debt.  If  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
f^jlda  at  fifty-eight,  and  pays  at  eighty-two,  the  consequences  to  the 
CQUntry  are  sumciently  obvious. 

This  and  the  preceding  objection  are  founded  on  the  supposition^ 
thaf  the  rate  of  interest,  or  the  value  of  money,  will  be  exorbitantly 
raised  on  the  removal  of  the  maximum  by  law  established.  But 
ez|^ience  proves  that  this  supposition  must  be  erroneous.  The  rate 
(il^ptef^t  in  the  market  does  not,  in  general,  amount  to  the  maxi" 
nfiiff^  and  since  the  thirty-seventh  of  Hen.  V  III.  the  decrease  in  the 
market  uniformly  preceded  the  law  for  reducing  the  legal  rate. 
Tnjs  proves  that  usury  is  restrained,  not  by  law,  but.  by  the  compe-' 
tifiQn  of  the  capitalists^  and  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  Where 
vi^  principal  and  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  are  secured, 
il^oney  may  now  be  had  at  four  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent. .  Banking- 
houses  discount  good  bills  at  three  and  three  and  a  half,  and  the  trea* 
8iU7,issues  exchequer  bills  at  three /^er  cenf.,  diat  also  bear  a  pre- 
miD^m  of  eighteen  and  twenty  shillings.  This  rate  will  be  altered 
T|^  little  to  the  same  classes  of  borrowers,  and  when  accommoda* 
tion  may  be  required  by  others,  the  increased  demand  will  be  met 
bvA;  proportionate  increase  of  disposable  capital  in  the  market. 
rJn^  nature  of  the  security  will,  in  every  bargain,  form  the  chief  cohsi- 
di^atioi);  and  for  the  prudence  of  the  engagement,  tlie  legislature 
may  comdeiitly  tuiat  to  the  discretion  amd  self-love  of  every  indivi- 
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When  I  took  the  liberty  of  dedicating  this  work  to  Your  Royal 
HiGHNESS)  I  considered,  that  political  remarks,  written  solely  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  happiness,  renown  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Hayti,  on  principles  that  tend  to  secure  the  safety,  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  state,  could  not  fail  of  becoming 
acceptable  and  in  a  peculiar  degree  interesting  to  Your  Rotal 
Highness. 

In  submitting  to  the  inspection  of  Your  Royal  Highness 
/^  a  picture  of  the  injustice,  crimes,  and  oppressive  measures  of 

the  French,  and  exposing  the  perfidious  subtlety  of  these  Greeks 
of  modem  times,  I  was  aware  I  should  open  your  wounds  afresh, 
and  deeply  affect  your  sensibility.  But  I  have  been  urged  reluct- 
antly, by  a  stronger  and  more  powerful  motive,  to  awaken  painful 
recollections.  It  has  been  an  object  with  me,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
guard  my  country  from  the  artifices  which  a  cruel,  unrelenting 
and  insidious  enemy,  had  it  yet  in  his  power  to  practise  j  on  the 
other,  to  breathe  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Hayti,  the  sacred 
fire  of  freedomi  independence^  and  immortal  hatred  of  the  French. 
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The  instances  of  zeal,  patriotism  and  love,  discovered  by  Your 
Royal  Highness  in  behalf  of  your  native  country,  are  well 
known  to  us:  as  you  advanced  in  age,  they  became  habitually 
rooted  and  more  firmly  fixed.  Your  Royal  Highness  will  be 
able  ere  long,  to  assist  your  great  and  illustrious  Father  in  hi$ 
councils,  and  will  endeavour  to  tread  in  his  footsteps. 

Deign,  Sir,  to  regard,  with  a  favorable  eye,  my  feeble  essays^ 
and  accept  the  dedication  of  them,  as  a  public  testimony  of  the 
profound  respect  which  I  entertain  for  you. 

I  shall  ever  continue,  during  life,  witli  inviolable  attachment  and 
veneration. 

Sir, 
Your  Royal  Highnesses 
most  obedient 
humble  and  devoted  Servant, 

BARON  DE  VASTEY. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Xhe  following  Rems^rl;^  bav^  been  occasioned  by  the  perusal  of 
some  French  works  and  newspaper  criticisms  on  America,and  more 
particulsuiy  Hayti.  They  consist  of  two  vols.  8vo.  intitled 
<^  Reflections  on  the  Colonies^  and  present  Revolution  in  America^* 
by  m»  De  Pradt,  £x*archbishop  of  Malines,  together  with  a  third 
vol.  written  by  the  same,  "On  the  three  last  Months  of  America.'* 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  single  vol.  to  which  the  title  prefixed  is, 
«*  A  nem  System  of  Colonisation  Jbr  St>  Domingo^  of  a  Commercial 
Company y  to  re-^itablish  an  intercourse  between  France  and  that 
island ;  preceded  by  some  general  considerations  on  the  Colonial  Go* 
Vimment  of  Europeans  in  the  two  Indies ;  by  M.  Le  Borgne  de 
Boigncy  Ordonator  of  war.  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  St.  Lewis, 
•  Ea^envoy  of  France  to  St.  Domingo,  Ex- deputy-legislator  of  that 
Colony.*' 

We  quote  with  commendation  the  works  of  M.  de  Pradt,  making 
every  due  allowance  for  error,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  want 
of  local  information,  or  to  the  difficult  sittmtion  in  which  he  has 
been  placed.  In  the  pages  of  that  celebrated  writer  are  to  be  dis- 
covered a  comprehensive  and  profound  kpowledge  of  things,  im- 
portant and  useful  truths,  and  real  feelings  of  benevolence  to  all  the 
world.    We  shall  reply  to  him  distinctly. 

Such  praise  cannot,  we  regret  to  say,  be  bestowed  on  the  lucu- 
brations, or  rather  visions  of  M.  de  Borgne  de  Boigne  :  his  New 
System  of  Colonisation  Jbr  St.  Domingo,  is  an  idle  chimera,  the 
offspring  of  weak  intellects ;  than  wUich  nothing  ca;i  be  conceived 
more  unfounded  or  ridiculous.  The  French,  when  speaking  of  us> 
betray  the  same  want  of  judgment :  an  article  inserted  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  of  the  26th  July,  is  in  substance  little  else  but 
an  echo  and  panegyric  of  the  New  System  of  Colonisation  Jbr  St. 
Domingo.    M.  de  Pradt,  after  censuring  in  terms  of  severity  the 
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personalities  of  that  newspaper,  informs  us  that  the  editors  of  it  are 
Messieurs  Fi^vee^FeUetz,  and  Hoffmann.  It  will  be  necessary  there- 
fore to  apply  our  observations  to  that  accomplished  and  learned  tri* 
ymvirate  equally  as  well  as  to  M.  de  Boigne  himself. 

There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  and  hypocritical  than  the 
language  of  these  gentlemen.  It  would  Scarcely  be  credited  if  it 
were  not  to  be  read  in  print.  They  cannot  hope  to  subdue  us 
by  force,  or  inspire  us  with  fear;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
how  mild,  persuasive,  and  almost  urbane  those  expressions  are 
become,  which  were  once  so  forbidding,  authoritative  and  severe. 
Like  Proteus,  they  present  themselves  in  all  shapes :  no  longer  in 
the  hideous  form  of  a  monster,  threatening  to  exterminate  the 
nation,  and  infants  even  at  the  breast  of  their  mothers  ;  but  as  a 
captivating  syren,  whose  seductive  tones  of  voice  and  beauty  invite 
us  to  throw  ourselves  into  her  arms. 

We  have  nothing,  they  afiect  to  say,  to  fear  from  the  French. 
All  the  mischief  that  has  been  occasioned,  had  its  origin  in  Bon« 
aparte :  while  they  ate  about  to  commence  a  new  career,  to  be 
characterised  only  by  moderation  and  benevolence. 

Our  intercourse  with  France  is  to  be  regulated  by  other  principles. 
We  have  merely  to  guard  against  deception ;  to  avoid  reflections  on 
the  past,  and  to  think  only  of  the  present  state  of  things ;  to  con^ 
ciliate  present  interests ;  and  not  to  sacrifice  for  ever,  those  that  are 
not  absolutely  destroyed. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  persons  who  used 
such  language  had  not  the  smallest  idea  of  our  situation.  Our  po- 
litical and  rural  economy  appear  to  be  unknown  to  them ;  of  the 
nature  of  the  causes  which  conducted  us  to  liberty,  and  from 
liberty  to  independence,  they  are  altogether  ignorant :  it  might 
almost  be  conjectured  from  the  style  of  the  declamation,  that  they 
have  been  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  atrocities,  and 
injustice,  that  have  been  visited  upon  us  :  or  perhaps  that  in  this 
country,  which  abhors  them,  they  may  yet  expect  to  find  the  blind 
.  credulity  of  the  Toussaint  Louvertures,  and  die  French  population 
of  1802. 

Listen  to  them,  and  the  Bourbons  are  a  talisman,  which  should 
blind  the  eyes,  and  prevent  their  discernment  of  our  best  and  most 
obvious  interests :  the  Bourbons  are  a  magical  rod,  which  should 
make  arms  fall  from  our  hands,  and  oblige  us  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion :  in  fine,  the  Bourbons  possess  the  same  virtue  as  the  river 
Lethe ;  no  sooner  are  we  ranged  under  the  white  flag,  than  scaf- 
folds, gibbets,  burning-piles,  drownings,  blood-hounds,  and  all  the 
horrors  we  have  suffered  from  the  French,  should  be  for  ever 
erased  from  the  memory  1 
These  periodical  writers^  however,  concede  to  us  a  small  portion 
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of  common  sense,  and  even  policy  :  that  concession,  says  the  writer 
of  the  Journal  des  DebatSy  very  gravely,  "  will  not  appear  extraor- 
dinary to  persons  who  are  aware  that  the  state  of  St.  Domingo 
is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  the  jokes  which  are  passed  on  the 
Imperial  Almanac  of  that  part  of  the  island  governed  by  Chris- 
tophe."— We  know  not  whether  the  Royal  Almanac  of  Hayti 
really  excites  in  the  French  so  much  of  merriment  as  they  pretend 
to  tell  us  \  but  we  can  affirm  with  great  truth,  that  the  trifling  and 
insignificant  contents  of  their  papers,  provoke  in  us  not  merely 
risibility,  but  a  sentiment  of  which  we  decline  the  expression  here, 
tliat  we  may  not  be  exceeded  by  them  in  politeness. 

The  principal  view  of  the  French  writers,  is  to  draw  .the  attention 
of  Europe  upon  America,  and  particularly  on  Hayti,  the  eternal 
Source  of  their  regret ;  and  betray  its  people  into  false  and  danger- 
ous measures  which  would  plunge  them  into  the  deepest  calamity. 

Our  object  is  to  enlighten  Europe  in  regard  to  the  moral  and 
political  situation  of  Hayti ;  to  prove  the  justice  of  our  accusations 
against  the  French  \  to  show  the  excellence  and  righteousness  of 
the  cause,  and  just  ground  of  our  pretensions  to  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence; to  unmask  the  perfidious  policy  of  France ;  and  render  it 
ineffectual ;  and  disappoint  her  criminal  hopes  for  ever. 

The  French,  to  accomplish  their  design  on  Hayti,  have  resorted 
to  calumny  with  a  view  to  injure  her  interests  abroad  \  and  to  cor- 
ruption, to  attain  a  similar  object  at  home. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  mean  to  resist  as  strenuously  as  they  can, 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence ;  and  decline  the  question, 
that  they  may  temporise,  introduce  themselves  by  trade,  corrupt, 
paralyse  our  efforts,  disunite,  and  divert  us  from  the  true  path  we 
should  follow. 

They  intend,  by  atrocious  falsehoods  and  calumnies,  to  detach 
from  tne  cause  our  friends  abroad,  abate  the  warmth  of  their  zeal, 
to  draw  upon  our  heads  storms  and  tempests  ;  and  make,  if  it  be 
possible,  a  people,  whose  long  misfortunes  had  rendered  interesting, 
loathsome  and  obnoxious  to  the  whole  world.  And  indeed,  should 
their  assertions  be  founded,  what  European  government  would 
contract  an  alliance  with  a  race  of  barbarians,  regardless  alike  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  faith  of  treaties  ? 

If  we  were  the  beings  they  describe,  what  bosom  would  ever 
feel  interested  in  our  fate,  or  pity  our  cruel  and  protracted  misfor- 
tunes  ? 

How  glorious  a  theme  of  exultation  to  the  French,  could  they 
lead  us  into  false  steps,  and  make  us  victims  of  their  duplicity ; 
could  they  succeed  in  eflFecting  a  change  of  our  present  relations 
with  the"*  allied  or  neutral  powers ;  and  oblige  them  to  become 
enemies,  instead  of  friends,  as  they  now  are  I 
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Such  are  however  the  intentions  of  the  French.  They  traduce 
the  generous  character  of  England,  in  order  to  excite  the  people  of 
Hayti  against  the  English ;  they  traduce  the  grateful  temper  of 
Hayti,  to  excite  the  English  against  the  Haytians.  M.  de  Boigne 
ascribes  to  England  the  infamous  expedition  directed  against  us  by 
the  French  government ;  and  solicits  at  the  same  time,  the  assist- 
ance of  that  power  to  prepare  a  similar  expedition. 

On  the  other  hand,  diey  have  neglected  nothing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  undermine  our  strength  at  home ;  they  have  studied  our 
manners,  habits  and  inclinations,  have  made  inquiries  into  the  state 
of  our  rural  and  political  economy,  government,  strength,  and 
resources  :  in  fine,  have  endeavoured  in  every  place,  to  ascertain  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  our  position,  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
system  of  perfidy  which  they  intend  to  employ  against  us. 

We  cannot,  certainly,  be  accused  of  aggression  by  any  state. 

The  French  had  a  right, .  if  they  pleased,  to  write  and  publish 
some  thousands  of  volumes;  and  their  newspapers  to  circulate  a 
thousand  falsehoods.  We  also  have  a  right  to  compose  some  pages 
in  defence  of  our  privileges  ;  nor  can  it  give  umbrage  to  any. 

Our  adversaries  have  dragged  us,  very  reluctantly,  to  the  arena  : 
we  did  not  provoke  them  to  battle  :  we  never  were  the  aggressors : 
we  have  been  compelled  to  oppose  to  them  the  very  arguments,  and 
depend  on  the  authority  of  the  very  same  examples,  which  they 
have  brought  forward  to  invade  our  rights.  If  they  should  be 
vanquished  by  force  of  argument,  as  they  have  been  by  the  force 
of  our  arms,  to  them  alone  the  fault  must  be  imputed. 

Happy,  and  contented  to  live  in  the  bosom  of  our  island,  and 
reconciled  to  the  destiny  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Master  of  the 
universe,  we  ask  nothing  that  belongs  to  other  nations.  All  our 
endeavours  are  directed  merely  to  secure  our  safety,  and  the  amelio-  . 
ration  of  our  social  condition.  We  offer  up  prayers  only  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  without  distinction  of  color,  country  or 
nation ;  and  feel  satisfied  with  enjoying  at  home  that  peace  and 
felicity  which  we  desire  to  be  universally  gratited  to  the  world. 

But  when  we  are  attacked  in  our  dearest  affections,  and  most 
rooted  interests ;  when  our  enemies  study  by  every  artifice  to  dis- 
tort facts,  to  propagate  calumnies,  to  give  birth  to  objections,  the 
most  puerile,  even  such  as  the  prejudices  of  color,  the  doctrine  of 
legitimacy,  in  order  to  impugn  tlie  justice  of  our  cause,  and  dispute 
our  title  to  liberty  and  independence  :  when  they  call  in  aid  the  ven- 
geance of  an  European  confederacy  \  are  we,  like  indifferent  specta- 
tors, to  be  allowed  to  take  no  interest  in  the  discussion  ?  Can  vre 
act  in  such  a  manner  ? 

Shall  we  abandon  to  our  enemies  an  undisputed  field,  permit 
them  to  indulge  flights  of  fancy  ;  and  dispose,  in  imagination,  oi 
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Qur  persons  and  rights,  natural,  civil,  and  political  ?   Shall  we^  go 
as  Isunbs  to  the  slaughter,  without  even  opening  our  mouth  ? 

Shall  we  suffer  them  to  appeal  to  justice,  morals,  and  the  laws  of 
nations,  while  we  can  invoke  them  in  truth  and  righteousness 
against  our  oppressors  ? 

Shall  we  permit  the  opinion  of  those  well*disposed  and  benevo- 
lent persons,  who  do  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  at  Hayti,  to  be  deceived  and  led  astray  ?   How 
can  they  be  competent  to  judge  of  our  differences,  if  they  hear  oaiy 
the  clamor  and  declarations  of  one  party,  without  the  reply  and  just 
complaints  of  the  other  ?  Would  they  not  eventually  withdraw,  and 
pass  over  to  the  enemy?  Ought  we  to  neglect  the  means  of  inform- 
ing them  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  and  facts  ?  Should  not 
then  calumny,  that  dreadful  weapon,  when  handled  by  wicked,  art- 
ful and  insidious  men,  prevail  at  length  on  righteousness  and  the 
justest  of  all  causes  ?  Who  will  defend  our  rights,  if  we  do  not 
defend  them  ourselves  ?  Shall  we  commit  our  greatest  and  best 
interests  to  strangers  ?    Could  the  person  willing  to  incur  die 
responsibility  of  so  equitable  a  charge,  be  equal  to  the  execution  of 
the  office,  if  it  were  destitute  of  the  necessary  materials  and  local 
information,  to  assist  and  direct  him  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
were  to  acquiesce  in  silence,  our  friends,  who  know  the  justice  of 
our  claims,  would  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  ability,  and  real 
knowledge ;  while  the  enemy  would  interpret  it  in  his  favor,  and 
give  weight  to  unjust  pretensions  and  calumny.    How  powerful 
and  numerous  then  are  the  motives  to  enlighten  public  opinion  ! 

To  opinion,  the  queen  of  the  civilised  world,  who  summons  to 
her  tribunal  kings  and  nations,  and  dictates  to  them  her  impartial  and 
irrevocable  decrees;  a  power  which  sustains  on  earth  the  office  of  the 
Deity  himself ;  is  independent  of  all  human  power  \  overleaps  time 
and  space  ;  comprehends  the  past  and  future ;  extends  over  all  its 
invisible  empire;  bends  to  its  decree  the  oppressor  and  oppressed  $ 
it  is  to  opinion,  who  sounds  the  trumpet,  to  proclaim  good  or  bad 
actions;  exalts  or  depresses;  confers  glory  or  disgrace;  acknow^ 
ledges  no  superior  but  truth, impartiality,  and  justice ;  and  judges  but 
from  right  and  wrong;  it  is  to  the  power  of  opinion  that  we  appeal 
upon  earth ;  as  in  Heaven  we  are  heard  and  judged  by  the 
Almighty  I 

Every  man  who  encourages  a  sense  of  honor  and  reputation,  is 
anxious  to  deserve  the  suffirage  of  public  opinion  ;  sovereigns  and 
nations  are  subject  to  its  power ;  they  who  provoke  and  insult  it 
are  madmen,  and  resemble  in  their  conduct,  women  of  loose  cha-* 
racter,  who  have  thrown  away  the  mask,  and  never  blush. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  commence  an  attack  with  more 
determined  violence,  than  by  an  attempt  to  lower  us  in  the  public 
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opinion ;  and  stain  what  men  hold  so  dear,  their  reputation  and 
glory.  What  people  on  earth  is  more  in  need  of  the  general  suffrage 
aadesteemi  than  the  people  of  Hayti  ?  A  natidn  on  whom  so  many 
injustices  and  prejudices  are  still  weighing  ;  a  nation^  whose  politi- 
cal and  moral  existence  is  yet  a  phenomenon  in  the  eyes  of  thousands 
who  are  blinded  by  passion.  Black  as  we  are,  and  yellow  in  com* 
jdezion,  bowed  as  we  have  been  for  centuries  under  the  yoke  of 
sUvery  and  ignorance,  assimilated  to  the  condition  of  the  brute  ; 
how  resolutely  ought  we  to  exert  ourselves  ;  how  much  of  persev^- 
ancfe,  wisdom  and  virtue,  is  necessary  for  reanimating  our  race, 
to  this  moment  enchained,  and  in  darkness  !  Where  shall  we  turn 
our  eyes  ? 

After  having  established  cur  rights  by  the  sword,  we  acquire  a 
new  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  when  we  defend  them  by  the 
pen.  Our  reputation  becomes  greater  and  more  glorious,  and  we 
include  ourselves,  in  reality,  in  the  number  of  civilised  states. 

Our  enemies,  vanquished  in  the  field,  do  not  refuse  us  the  credit 
of  possessing  physical  strength.     We  have  given  proof  of  strength» 
intrepidity,  and  courage.  But  they  believe  notwithstanding,  that  our 
capacities  are  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  exertion  of  the  energy  and 
intellectual  skill  capable  of  directing  us  in  our  political  career.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  establish  the  contrary  by  a  description  of  tlie  difie- 
rent  advances  we  have  made  in  the  scale  of  social  order.     For  our 
guide  in  the  statement  of  facts,  we  take  impartiality  and  truth.  In  the 
revolution  of  our  country,  as  in  all  those  which  have  violently 
shaken   other  countries,  there  has  been  much  good,   counter- 
b^danced  by  much  evil.    No  people  has  been  exempted  from  error  ; 
infaUibity  is.  the  province  not  of  man,  but  of  God  alone.     White 
men  have  shed  our  blood  in  torrents ;  we  have  not  been  less  pro« 
digal  of  theirs ;  and  in  our  civil  wars,  have  shed  our  own  in  abun- 
dance.   A  minute  detail  of  the  facts,  events,  and  causes,  which 
produced  them,  belongs  naturally  to  our  history.     In  the  course  of 
this  work,  we  have  felt  a  regret  that  we  were  not  able  to  expatiate, 
without  exceeding  the  limits  of  simple  reflections  ;  which,  in  order 
to  their  being  well-timed,  require  to  be  hastily  written.    It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  avoid  making  occasionally,  digressions  such 
as  we  considered  indispensable.    The  reader  should  recollect  that 
we  write  for  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives  ^  and  that  with  regard  to 
any  peculiarity  of  expression,  every  nation  has  a  language  adapted  to 
itft  climate,  manners,  and  institutions.    Always  in  haste  about  thit 
ki  wfakh  we  are  engaged,  we  know  that  traces  will  be  visible  ia 
our  compositions,  of  the  precipitation  with  which  they  have  been 
Wfitlen*    Tki$,  wiU  continue  to  be  so,  till  the  nation  stands  upon  a 
iiniier  basis* 
Th»hiltpryof  soiHtetcs>iag:a-peoifea8diatofH  oftbeiip 
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protracted  sufFerings,  and  the  extraordinary  events  that  have  res- 
cued them  from  slavery ;  a  history,  the  plan  of  which  should 
embrace,  in  addition  to  the  narrative,  a  portrait  of  our  manners  and 
customs ;  and  gradual  improvement  in  civilisation,  arts  and  sciences, 
from  1790  to  the  present  period  :  such  an  historical  record  would  be 
unique  in  its  kind,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  wouM  require 
time,profound  study  and  reflection,  minute  research,  extensive  learn- 
ing, experience,  and  a  degree  of  talent  infinitely  greater  than  we 
possess.  A  history  of  this  description  would  be  a  splendid  trophy 
to  him  who  should  attempt  it ;  a  triumphant  answer,  and  the  most 
complete  vindication  which  the  people  of  Hayti  could  present  to 
friends  or  enemies. 

These  reflections  (and  we  regret  it  much)  have  been  prompted 
but  by  actual  necessity.  We  have  shown  truth  in  as  clear  a 
light  as  we  could,  'the  duty  of  a  political  writer  is  not  to  point  out, 
day  by  day,  the  Ikie^sf  xonduct  to  be  pursued ;  but  to  the  different 
situations  in  which  the '  government  may  be  placed,  leaving  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  by  itself.  State  policy  is  full  of  unexpected 
difficulties  :  it  is  variable  and  inconstant  as  the  passions  of  men. 

Having  surveyed  the  calamities  of  all  kinds,  which  have  afflicted 
our  unhappy  country,  we  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  lay  in  our 
power,  to  investigate  their  causes  in  order  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 
We  have  not  forgotten,  that  General  Toussaint  was  reproached 
with  having  left  the  people  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  French 
government.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  greatest  calamities  of 
his  country,  and  his  own  ruin.  The  king,  wiser  and  more  en- 
lightened by  experience,  has  not  concealed  from  his  subjects  or  the 
world,  the  perfidious  schemes  and  unjust  pretensions  of  France  upon 
Hayti. 

Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  charge  preferred  against  the  courtiers 
of  the  Emperor  Dessalines,  who,  occupied  by  cabal,  corruption,  and 
their  own  interest,  left  their  prince  ignorant  of  all  that  was  impor- 
tant for  him  to  know,  not  less  for  his  own  preservation  than  the  good 
of  his  country  ;  and  became  in  consequence  of  it,  the  authors  of  his 
ruin.  They  who  deserve  such  reproaches  must  feel  them  acutely ; 
but  to  a  faithful  and  honest  servant^  conscious  of  having  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  in  the  service  of  his  king  and  country,  they ' 
must  be  cruelly  severe. 

Every  citizen,  every  minister,  owes  to  his  government  and  coun- 
try the  tribute  of  his  information.  If  a  faithful  and  devoted  sub- 
ject owe  to  his  sovereign  truth,  and  to  a  sovereign  even  unwilling 
to  hear  it ;  how  much  more  to  the  great  and  generous  prince,  who- 
requires  it  to  be  freely  told !  "  My  children,"  (said  the  king  of 
Hayti,  not  unfrequently  to  those  who  stood  around  him,)  «  my 
ititehtions  are  pure ;  but  I  am  a  man,  and  dierefore  as  liable  to  error 
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as  other  men.  If  then,  you  see  me  evidently  wrong,  you  have 
authority  from  me  to  correct  me."  Memorable  words,  which 
afibrd  a  striking  instance  of  grandeur  and  magnanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  monarch  who  uttered  them ! 

Happy,  thrice  happy  shall  we  esteem  ourselves,  if  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  Europe  a  just  idea  of 
the  character  of  our  august  sovereign,  and  of  the  government,  laws 
and  institutions  of  our  country  ! 

Most  fortunate,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  causing  Europe  to 
augur  propitious  omens  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Hayti, 
and  have  drawn  the  eye  of  justice,  protection,  and  benevolence,  on 
a  good,  generous,  and  once  most  unhappy  people  ! 

Most  fortunate,  if  we  have  been  able  to  direct  the  views  and 
thoughts  of  our  countrymen  to  such  things  as  contribute  to  their 
comfort ! 

Most  fortunate,  if  we  have  been  able  to  instruct  them  to  cherish 
that  love  of  order,  union,  peace  and  justice,  which  animates  us 
for  the  individual  happiness  of  each,  of  families,  of  the  people> 
and  remote  posterity  !  Fidelity  to  our  king  and  country y  is  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  we  have  made  in  numerous  writings  ! 

Whatever  be  the  sentence  finally  passed,  our  conscience  at  least 
will  never  have  cause  to  accuse  us  of  having  betrayed  the  sovereign 
and  nation,  in  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  best  interests 
of  both. 
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If  there  ever  were  a  righteous  cause,  worthy  of  exciting  the  atten- 
tion of  men,  it  is  that  of  the  people  of  Hayti,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  interests  of  all  mankind;  and  if  there  ever  were 
unjust,  chimerical  and  revolting  pretensions,  they  are  those  which 
are  unceasingly  advanced  by  the  French  in  respect  of  a  brave  smd 
generous  people. 

^^  Passions  and  resentment  alonej'  they  say,  ^^fuwe  occasioned  the 
tan  of  St.  Domingo  :  to  re-establish  Jbrmer  ties  of  interest  and  (^ec^ 
iiot^  between  France  and  that  rich  colony ^  all  the  prudence  of  a 
regular  and  legitimate  governmenty  will  be  indispensably  remisitey 

We  shall  further  develop  that  system  of  prudence,  which  we 
expect  from  the  French.  But  first,  we  ask,  who  kindled  the  pas- 
sions which  lost  St.  Domingo  ?  who  inflamed  them  ?  who 
csdled  them  forth  ?  who  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  negroes  in 
the  Leeward  Islands  ?  who  would  have  forcibly  deprived  them  of 
the  noble  boon  ten  years  after  it  had  been  granted  ?  who  murdered 
men  and  put  them  to  the  torture,  merely  because  they  resolved  to 
be  free  ?  Could  it  be  expected  of  freemen,  that  they  would  again 
Tesume  their  chains  at  the  caprice  of  tyrants  ?  what  could  justify 
the  introduction  of  war,  devastation,  pillage,  fire,  plague,  and 
death,  amongst  an  inoffensive  people,  before  warmly  attached  to 
them  ?  what  could  authorise  the  attempt  of  that  expedition^  and 
commission  of  so  many  acts  of  perfidy,  injustice  and  barbarity? 
Where  was  the  authority  to  oblige  Toussaint  and  an  immense  num- 
ber of  innocent  victims  to  perish  by  the  most  horrible  torments?  •-•-«  • 
Terrible,  but  salutary  tidings,  whicl^  will  ever  preserve  us  from  the 
yoke  of  those  cannibals  ! 

We  reposed  such  confidence  in  ]^f&nce,  at  that  time,  that  Ge- 
neral Toussaint  sent  his  children  there.  Son^e  other  generals  uid 
per^Qftft  of  distinction,  followed  his  example  \  and  gave  the  samq 
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proof  of  attachment  to  the  metropolis,  in  sending  their  children 
also,  with  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  education.  At  the 
time  of  General  Leclerc's  expedition,  the  French  endeavoured  to 
employ  Toussaint's  children  as  instruments  to  detach  the  father 
from  his  brethren's  cause  ;  they  then  sent  back  two  of  them  with 
M.  Coisnon,  their  preceptor.  In  the  conference  which  took  place 
at  Ennery,  between  the  general,  his  children,  and  the  preceptor,. the 
love  of  his  country  had  to  struggle  with  paternal  affection ;  the 
unfortunate  father  was  driven  by  the  barbarous  French,  to  the  cruel 
alternative  of  sacrificing,  either  the  safety  of  his  brothers  and  coun^ 
try,  or  the  life  of  his  own  children.  After  a  severe  struggle  and 
much  irresolution,  the  wretched  parent  nobly  accomplished  the 
sacrifice  of  his  children  for  his  country's  good.  He  sent  them 
back  with  their  preceptor,  to  the  French  general ;  who,  deceived  in 
his  hopes  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  action,  returned  them  to  him 
again.  It  was  only  after  the  violation  of  the  treaty  by  the  French 
g«ierai,  that  he  was  arrested,  loaded  with  chains,  and  his  children, 
family,  officers,  transported  to  Europe,  where  that  great  man 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  De- Joux.  His  deplor- 
able death,  the  great  character  and  firmness  of  soul  he  displayed 
in  his  long  and  dreadful  confinement,  render  him  worthy  of  a  place 
amongst  die  heroes  of  ancient  times. 

As  nothing  more  was  to  be  apprehended  from  General  Tous- 
saint,  his  children  became  useless  instruments,  and  were  permitted 
by  the  French  government  to  live  :  not  so  the  children  of  existing 
cniefs.  That  perfidious,  cruel  and  barbarous  government,  avenged 
on  those  innocent  victims,  the  resistance  which  their  fathers  had 
opposed*  They  were  immolated  to  the  manes  of  the  murderers 
who  fell  under  the  arms  of  their  brave  progenitors.  Bereft  of 
every  support,  abandoned  to  the  Orphans'  Hospital  in  Paris, 
separated  for  ever  from  their  unhappy  families,  they  were  doomed 
to  perish  Mrith  hunger,  cold,  misery,  and  poison  I 

Three  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  French,  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  general  Toussaint  and  general  I^eclerc,  on  the 
strength  of  the  flattering  promises  of  the  latter,  who  afiirmed  upon 
oath,  that  the  First  Consul,  his  brother-in-law,  had  sent  him  to 
maintain  liberty  and  equality.  The  king,  our  august  sovereign, 
then  a  general  of  brigade,  intrusted  to  the  care  and  friendship  of 
general  Boudet,  who  was  setting  out  for  France,  his  eldest  son^ 
Francis  Ferdinand,  then  nine  years  of  age,  with  money  for  his 
education;  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him,  at  some  future  period> 
instructed  in  the  politeness,  learning,  and  manners  of  Europe. 

Delusive  hope !  Fate  and  French  perfidy  were  to  dispose  of 
him  otherwise*  The  unhappy  child^  when  he  quitted  his  native  land^ 
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was  destiried  never  more  to  enjoy,  the  tender  looka  and  embracer 
of  his  parentS)  and  of  an  unfortunate  family. 

M.  Le  Borgne  de  Boigne  affects  to  be  unacquainted  with  these 
circumstances,  and  has  die  confidence  to  say,  that  the  Kifig&adfyoQ 
$(ms  at  M.  de  Coisnon't  School ;  who  wercy  he  afErms,  i^i/  bat^ 
witi  the  rest  'when  the  expedition  took  place  ■:  while  no  one  has 
been  sufiered  to  return  ;  but  all  have  perished,  in  a  manner  that 
Tenders  infamous  the  government  of  France.  Though  we  had 
witnessed  many  of  their  crimes,  we  could  scarcely  believe,  that 
tbe  government  of  a  civilised  country  would  consent  to  pollute 
itself  )>y  a  deed  so  atrocious,  as  the  murder  of  children  by  die  in- 
strumentality of  distress  and  poison. 

Nothing,  unhappily,  is  more  notorious  than  that,  of  those  unhapp]^ 
creatures,  not  one  has  made  his  appearance  in  this  country  a  second 
<im0;  and  we  have  the  depositions  of  some  eye-witnesses,  who 
prove  that  his  royal  highness,  the  much-to-be-lamented  Prince 
Ferdinand,  died  in  Paris,  at  the  Orphans'  Hospital,  the  18th  Vende- 
znaire,  in  the  year  14,  {French  style,)  corresponding  with  the  7th 
of  October,  1805. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  deadi  of  a  child  of  our  kmg.  O  cruel 
French !  O  death  !  O  calamity  ever  to  be  regretted  1  Such  is 
the  rewanl  of  the  confidence  a  father  reposed  in  you  I  Thus  you 
gratify  a  thirst  of  revenge,  and  punish  the  innocent  child,  because 
you  could  not  make  its  father  your  victim  4  O  Henry !  O  my  king  I 
afilicted  parent  I  be  comforted  -,  it  is  better  for  your  beloved  son  to 
be  no  more,  than  to  continue  still  in  the  power  of  monsters,  wha 
would  have  treated  you  as  they  did  General  Toussaint;  have 
inflicted  the  same  agonising  torture,  and  have  put  in  the  scales, 
his  life  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  safety  of  your  country  on  the 
Other.  W  e  know  the  magnanimity  of  your  ,soul.  There  would  have 
been  no  hesitation  on  your  part,  for  an  instant,  to  make  that  pain* 
£al  and  noble  sacrifice  to  your  country. 

M.  de  Boigne  pretends,  ^and  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  the  reason,)  to 
know  nothing  of  that  crime.  Because  he  affects,  or  (to  ispeak  more 
intelligibly,)  is  unprincipled  enough  to  affect,  doubts  on  the  num** 
berless  enormities  of  which  his  countrymen  have  been  guilty.  W^ 
omghty  says  he,  to  reject  every  thing  that  appears  to  be  evidently  esm 
aggerated,  and  inconsisietit  with  the  dignity  of  man.     Hie  ccdcmi^ 

,  ties  were  in  themselves  so  severe^  as  readily  to  admit  of  amplification.- 
The  imagjinationy  continues  he,  is  prone  to  assign  supernatureA 

^causes  to  evils  under  whidi  we  aire  laboningy  ifiheir  greets  be  estraor^ 

binary. 

So  then,  according  to  M.  de  Boigne>  it  is  in  imaginadon  only,  we 

isaw  iliausands  of  the  bodies  of  .our  countrymen  floatii^  on  the 
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ishoresy  and  dfoinrned  in  Carrier-boats*'   It  was  in  imagkiation  onlfi^ 
"we  were  chased,  persecuted,  and  Kunted  by  blood-hounds,  as  wild 
:lieasts.  We  were  dreaming,  when  we  supposed  we  were  hung,  burqt^ 
and  slaughtered  by  grape-shot,  when  on  the  faith  of  treaties  w« 
luid  laid  down  our  arms.     It  was  in  imagination  only,  we  wei» 
^transported  to  Europe  to  constitute  the  forlorn  hope  of  tbe  armies  | 
^o  be  cast  into  dungeons,  condemned  to  die  of  hunger,  poisoUf 
and  excruciating  torture,  and  compelled  as  galley-slaves,  to  dig  die 
Kwells  of  Corsica,  and  fill  up  t^e  marshes  of  Mantua  •!  'Weimagine4 
only,  that  the  French  behaved  with  such  consuiumate  dissimulation 
and  treachery ;  and, that,  after  havhig  followed  them  with  negligeni: 
^confidence  on  board  their  ships,  accompanied  by  our  wives,  chiLf 
idren,  andefiects,  we  were  stripped,  loaded  with  irons,  a^en,  Mromen^ 
and  children,  stabbed  and  thrown  into  the  depjths  of  the  pcean,  or 
transported  to  the  colonies  of  Terra-FirmAj  to  be  sold  for  slaves! 
:£ihades  of  my  unfortunate  countrymen  !    Toussaint  Louverture  I 
Maurepas  !    Belair  !   Thomany !    Dommage  \   ILamahotiere  !    and 
you,  Ferdinand,  unhappy  prince  !  and  ye  victims,  basely  murdered^ 
is  it  an  illusion  of  fancy  ?  Were  you  not  their  victims  ?  Frenchmen  i 
what  then  is  the  nature  of  yoAir  disposidouj  and  what  are  the  argtt* 
^lQents  you  employ  i 

What  else  had  we  to  ehdiure,  for  haying  a  right  to  repel  youf 

ignominious   yoke;?    Were  we  to  sufier  ourselves  to  be  utterly 

exterminated  i  What  is  wai\ted  to  establish  jthe  rights  of  a  nation, 

Jbeeome,  in  fact,  independent  by  the  strength  of  her  arms,  and, 

in  principle,  by  the  equity  of  her  cause  ?• 

Impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  powerful  reasons  which 
focped  us  to  separate  from  France;^  our  enemies  acknowledge  that 
:the  expedition  directed  against  us  was  unjust,  aud  that  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  proclaiming  our  independence,  to  avoid 
litter  ruin. 

Having,  a9  they  themselves  admit,  lost  the  ancient  rights  thejr 
had  upon  this  country,  by  unjust  aggression  and  innumerable 
crimes }  they  would  create  new  privileges,  which  .they  endeavour 
to  mainitain  by  various  pretensions  and  idle  sophistry. 

Let  us  travel  through  t^e  objections  lately  urged.  In  the  firft 

place,  then,  the  Bourbons  are  not  the  authors  of  the  ills  we  havt 

suffered ;  the  mischief  proeeeds  from  Bonaparte  aione^     On  that 

point  we  are  agreed  :  no  person  in  Hayti  has  yet  gone  the  length 

'Of  imputing  the  crimes  of  Bonaparte  to  $the  Bourbons.   Before  we 

^ply  to  the  argument,  specious  as  it  is,  let  us  leave  Bonaparte  i^ 

himself  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  ;  he  is  pot  in  a  situation  to  injure 

dus,  or  any  other  person.  We  ^encountered  and  destroyed  his  armie^ 

''^So  jonimed  from  tlieir  inventor,  Carrier* 
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at  a  time  when  he  gave  law  to  Europe.  He  is  now  fallen ;  and 
it  would  be  ungenerous  on  our  part  to  pursue  him  with  insult. 
It  little  becomes  .the  sycophants,  who  contributed  their  best 
efforts  to  the  success  of  his  enterprises  \  it  little  becomes  them  to 
accuse  him  of  the  miseries  he  has  entailed  on  the  whole  race  of 
mankind ! 

The  Bourbons,  we  acknowledge,  have  done  us  no  harm ;  but  the 
Bourbons  reign  over  the  French ;  that  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know. 
A  change  of  dynasty  does  not  alter  the  interests  and  political  con- 
duct of  nations.  When  we  proclaimed  our  independence,  we 
threw  off,  not  merely  the  yoke  o^ Bonaparte,  but  swore  never  to  sub- 
mit again  either  to  France  or  to  any  foreign  power  I 

The  people  of  Hayti  and  France  form  now  two  distinct  nations, 
whose  public  spirit,  interests,  and  politics  are  directly  opposed  to 
each  other.  Little  d6  we  care  about  the  dynasty  that  governs  France  ; 
they  ought  to  care  as  little  about  the  dynasty  we  have  chosen  to 
govern  us.  V 

Our  p6litical  and  commercial  relations  with  France,  as  long  aa 
she  refuses  solemnly  to  acknowledge  our  independence,  cannot 
be  the  same  as  those  we  entertain  with  other  nations.  While  we 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  pretensions  of  the  latter,  we 
should  guard  against  the  insidious  plots  of  the  French,  and  rep^l 
their  influence  and  aggression  by  all  the  means  in  our  ^power. 
The  objections  urged  by  die  French  induce  us,  naturally,  to  in« 
quire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Bourbons  towards  us,  since  the  restor- 
ation of  that  famUv  to  the  throne  of  France. 

We  shall  ask  French  politicians,  whether  Bonaparte,  or  his  mi- 
nister, sent  us  Dauxion-Lavaysse,  Medina  and  Dravermann?' 
Whether  ic  was  Bonaparte  who  sent  that  host  of  ex-colonists,  the 
Fontanges,Esmangarts,Laujons,  &c. }  Let  them  tell  us,  thatitwould 
have  been  impossible  for  Bonaparte  to  subdue  us  ;  for  we  cannot 
rely  much  on  the  faith  (f  those,  who  have  already  once  broken  it  z 
nor  on  the  moderation  of  those  who,  having  made  the  experiment  of 
force,  have  not  succeeded. 

What  Bonaparte  would  have  found  impracticable,  is  equally  im- 
practicable to  the  Bourbons  \  and  are  there  not  good  grounds  to  be- 
lieve, that  such  an  affectation  of  being  moderate,  proceeds  only 
from  the  impossibility  of  subduing  us  by  war  ? 

Butthe  independence  of  Hayti,  they  contend,  cannot  be  valid,  with^ 
OHtafotmal  recognition.  The  principle  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations 
'in  Murope ;  it  has  been  admitted  by  the  United  States  of  America,  who 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  procure  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence  from  England,  and  obtained  a  solemn  treaty  to  that 
effect.  Ought  the  civilised  world  to  renounce  the  principle  ?  Can  re- 

.  '  See  the  instructions  of  M.  {dalouet,  Minister  of  the  Navy  and  Colonics, 

respecting  that  system  of  espionage. 
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>ooU  be  a  suffkieTit  tiUefor  the  acquisition  of  r^hts,  andjbrce  effect^ 
ual  for  making  them  incontestible  ?   A  single  example  of  this  sort 
woiddgive  Mrthj  in  the  New  Worldfto  revolutions  so  much  the  more 
filial  to  Europe^  because  she  is  not  prepared  to  encounter  thenu 

We  have  too  just,  too  legitimate  a  cause,  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  it  by  revolutionary  violence.  If  justice  be 
not  an  empty  sound,  or  the  mere  plaything  of  a  child,  when  opposed 
to  despotism  \  if  solid  argument,  reason,  and  equity  ultimately 
prevail ;  we  must  be  victorious  in  the  present  struggle. 

We  too,  in  turn,  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  must  be  an 
equitable  law,  since  it  governs  the  world. 

We  admit  equally  the  principle  admitted  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  are  determined  to  use  as  much  perseverance  to 
procure  from  France  a  recognition  of  our  independence,  as  the 
United  States  did,  in  order  to  compel  England  to  acknowledge 
theirs.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  nature  of  our  grievances  is 
widely  diiFerent  from  that  of  the  Americans  in  regard  to  Eng- 
land. How  comes  it  that,  whenever  the,  independence  of  Hayti 
is  mentioned,  the  French  writers  cite  as  an  example  that  of  the 
United  States  i  Is  it  remorse  of  conscience  that  urges  them  ? 
Ought  they  not  to  have  explained  to  us  the  mode  by  which  that 
solemn  treaty  was  effected  ?  Was  it  by  revolution  and  violence? 
Had  they  powerful  auxiliaries,  who  assisted  them  with  ships,  men^ 
ammunition,  pecuniary  aid,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ?  Or  was  it  merely  by 
the  good  right  of  an  equitable  cause  ? 

Let  them  point  out,dien,  the  fatal  consequences  which  followed 
the  revolt  of  the  United  States,  and  inform  us  whether  Europe  or 
even  England  were  injured  by  it.  Did  it  undermine  and  destroy 
the  foundation  of  British  power,  as  was  contemplated  by  the  po- 
litical and  crafty  designs  of  the  cabinets  of  Madrid  and  Versailles  ? 
The  independence  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  source  of 
blessings  to  Europe  and  the  whole  world.  The  independence  of 
our  own  country  would,  in  its  moral  and  political  consequences, 
be  equally  productive  of  happiness  to  mankind. 

We  are  not  quite  sure,  whether  the  force  and  propriety  of  the 
arguments  used  by  the  enemies  of  our  independence,  excite  in  a 
greater  degree  pity  or  contempt.  We  are  told  gravely,  that 
England,  in  acknowledging  the  independence  of  America,  yielded 
merely  to  the  impulse  of  high  feeling  and  benevolence,  in  behalf 
of  subjects  who  were  originally  of  British  extraction. 

The  ties  of  blood,  which  ought  to  make  the  separation  so 
painful,  were,  on  die  contrary,  the  stimulus  which  promoted  it ; 
while  we,  who  are  of  African  descent,  and  have  nothing  in  common 
widi  die  French,  areto  continue,  notwithstanding,  firm  in  our  attache 
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Aieot.  It  is  not  exactly  English^  but  European  blood>  of  which  they 
ave  speaking. 

The  Americans  are  wkiU  /  we  on  the  contrary  are  Uaek  ^  and,  zp 
we  are  not  descended  from  French  blood,  We  have  therefore  no^ 
daim  to  Aat  impulse  of  high  feeling  and  benevolence  from  the' 
French.  AdmiraUe  reasoning  truly  !  We  admit  the  argument^' 
such  as  it  is  :  we  Want  neither  the  high  feeling  nor  benevolence  o# 
our  most  implacable  enemy.r  Of  this  we  shall  remind  him  again>. 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion^ 

.  Would  nofe  any  person  imagitie,  Who  should  listen  to  the  argu-^ 
fnents  of  these  refined  polkicians,  that  the  Europeans  alone  recevreA 
from  the  Creator  an  exclusive  privilege  of  forming  bodies  politic^, 
of  governing  themseltes  by  their  own  laws,  and  engK)Ssing  all  the 
advantages  of  social  life  ^  while  the  other  nations  of  the  earthy  merely 
because  they  are  not  descended  from  privileged  blood,  can  establish 
no  claim  to  rights  of  inestimable  valae  to  man  I 

They  ought  at  least  to  show  us  the  clause  in  Adam's  will,  by 
trhich  he  disinherits  us  of  our  natural  and  political  rights,  in  order 
to  confer  them  exclusively  and  entirely  on  the  children  of  Japhet  I- 
Is  there  a  man,  amongst  the  Europeans,  gifted  with  common  sense^r 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  such  assertions  i 

These  puerile  objections  lead  us  naturally  ta  speak  of  the  preju^ 
dices,  which  we  have  to^  endure  from  the  ignoratice,  pride,  and 
passions  of  menv  ^ 

M.  de  Pradt  has  observed  somewhere,  that  ike  difference  ofco^ 
lor  is  the  keijf  to  all  colonial  questions^  in  this  he  is  perfectly  right.- 
Yronk  this  source  every  difficulty  arises^  here  all  calculations 
ate  inter  rupted.  It  is  the  pivot,  upon  which  all  such  questions 
turn :  for  prejudice  is  so  strongly  and  deeply  implanted  in  hearts- 
blinded  and  made  callous  by  passion,  that  it  can  never  be  eradi- 
cated or  subdued. 

A  black  king  at  St.  Domingo  f  The  crown  on  the  head  of  a 
black  !  This  the  French  politicians,  editors  of  newspapers,  and  colo- 
nising system-mongers,  cannot  digest :  as  if  a  black  king  were  a'^ 
p}ienomenon,  never  seen  before,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  I 

Of  all  the  prejudices  which  afflict  and  dishonor  the  human  race» 
there  is  none  more  odious^  absurd,  and  fatal  in  its  consequences^ 
than  the  prejudice  of  color.  Who  is  to  reign  over  negroes,  if  a  negro 
be  not  fit  to  be  a  king  ?  Is  royalty  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  a>^ 
white  complexion  ?  Can  there  exist  any  motive  of  reprobation  in  the 
gritty  of  color  which  diversifies  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe  ? 
Shall  we  determine  from  the  difierence  of  complexion,  the  spe* . 
cific  qualities  of  men,  physical  as  well  as  moral  ?  Is  it  from  the 
«pidermi8^  or  from  die  heart,  that  rigor,  courage,  virtue  and 
irice,  good  or  bad  propensities,  proceed  ?  If  the  diflFerence 
of  color    be  a  crime    in   your  eyes  v  if  people  of  fair  com-^ 
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plexion  must  possess  absolute  and  exclusive  swaj,  take  tip 
arms,  rebel  against  the  yie>irs  of  your  Creator,  by  whose  plea* 
ture  are  scattered  upon  earth  varieties  of  men,  as  weU  as  of  animals^ 
and  of  other  productions^  the  work  of  his  munificence  I  Scythiani 
Moagolian,  and  Ethiopian,  white,  black,  and  yellow,  oppress,  detest 
each  other  i  Because  you  are  not  of  the  same  hue,  exterminate  eadi 
other !  The  victorious  color  shall  reign  exclusively  on  earth  I  But 
as  the  difference  is  ^produced  by  the  difference  of  climates,  we  re-^ 
commend  the  victorious  color  to  remain  invariably  in  the  climate 
best  suited  to  it;  the  European  in  Europe,  th^  American  in  Ame^ 
rica,  the  African  in  Africa.  For  if  they  quit  their  native  clime,  if 
they  spread  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  was  the  case  in 
primaeval  times ;  after  some  centuries,  there  would  again  be  white» 
black,  and  yeUow  \  and  men  would  be  obliged,  once  more,  to  extern 
minate  each  other.  O  blindness !  O  passions  of  men  !  To  what 
do  you  not  drive  them  ?  Such  however  is  the  doctrine  of  those^ 
who  preach  the  prejudice  of  colors.  Such  the  boasted  fruits  of  an 
enlightened  and  civilised  age. 

When  shall  such  abomination  have  an  end  ?  When  shall  men 
cease  at  length  to  hate,  to  persecute  each  other  i  When  shall  peaces 
union,  universal  harmony,  extend  their  reign  over  the  whole  earth  ) 
Would  not  this  be  the  end,  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  in  reli* 
gjpn,  philosophy,  and  morals  ? 

Then  shall  be  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  holy  Scriptures )  *  at 
Jong  as  there  are  men,  there  shaU  be  men  of  every  color. 

The  idle  prejudice,  therefore,  could  not,  in  the  scale  of  reason^ 
1>e  of  any  weight  against  the  legitimacy  of  our  rights,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  throne  and  independence  of  Hayti.  They  who 
depend  on.  such  frivolities,  cover  themselves  with  ridicule  and  con** 
tempt.* 

As  those  politicians  perpetually  talk  of  a  revolution  which 
would  prove  fatal  to  Europe,  as  it  would  be  unprepared,  cannot 
we  ask  them,  why  should  the  vast  continent  of  America  be  con- 
demned to  inactivity  ?  Are  its  inhabitants  born  without  the  wants, 
afiections,  and  propensities  which  animate  Europeans?  Can  there 
not  to  be  found,  in  fickle  Europe,  revolutions  such  as  those 
which  agitate  America  ?  Has  there  never  been,  at  any  period,  an 

■  Isaiah,  chap.  xiv.  6,  7^  8,  9. 
^  His  majesty  the  King  of  Hayti,  on  several  occasions^  when  in  the  act 
^f  administering  justice  to  the  white,  yellow,  and  the  black,  (and  this  fre- 
quently occurs^  said  that  he  was  of  the  green :  making  no  distinction 
x>f  caoior,  but  between  the  honest  and  dishonest:  a  strong  proof  of  impap- 
tialityy  justice,  and  profound  contempt  of  the  absurd  and  odious  prejudice* 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  accuse  us  of  the  same  ii\juBtice  towards  the  white. 
We  detest  the  French,  but  not  their  color.  They  who  have  been  our  scourge 
are  h^ted ;  but  we  love  all  men,  of  whatever  color  or  nation* 
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instance  in  Europe^  of  nationsi  who  separated  themselres  from  their 
mother-country  r  Switzerland  emancipated  herself  from  the  yoke  of 
the  house  of  Austria ;  Portugal  severed  herself  from  Spain  i  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low- Countries  became  a  powerful  republic^ 
when  they  detached  themselves  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  at 
that  time  in  all  its  glory.  Why  do  they  persist  iix  urging  at  every 
moment  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America^  while  we 
have  in  Europe  similar  and  more  striking  examples  ?  They  ought 
to  have  told  us,  in  what  manner  the  gallant  posterity  of  ancient 
Helvetia^  Lusitania,  and  Batavia^  succeeded  in  re-asserting  their 
liberty  and  independence ;  and  owing  to  what  cause  those  revolu- 
tions proved  fatal  to  Europe  and  to  the  world.  Had  such  nations 
rights  difierent  from  America,  to  break  from  an  entire  system 
of  which  they  were  a  part  ?  Is  it  not  a  right  common  to  all  people, 
to  repel,  with  every  effort  in  their  power,  injustice  and  oppres* 
sion? 

^  Are  not  all  the  changes,  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  the 
result  of  revolutions,  secession,  war,  violence,  &c*  &c.?  In  what 
way,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  states  been  converted, 
some  into  kingdoms,  others  into  monarchies?  Is  there  a  single 
istate  in  Europe  that  retains  its  primitive  condition  ?  Is  there  one 
which  did  not  depend  upon  another,  before  it  attained  to  independ- 
ence ?  In  what  manner  have  all  these  states  been  separated  f  roni 
the  whole,  of  which  they  made  a  part  ?  How  have  some  been  creat- 
ed, others  expunged  from  the  map  of  empires  ?  Has  it  not  been 
by  revolutions,  wars,  treaties,  that  these  political  changes  took 
place  ?  And  were  they  not  effected  und^r  the  sanction  and  sacred 
shield,  the  laws  of  European  policy  ?  Every  one  declaims  against 
revolution,  and  every  one  has  derived  advantage  from  it. 

There  are "  in  Europe,  as  in  the  New  World,  kings,  princes, 
dukes,  counts,  barons,  knights,  &c^  who  owe  their  political  exist- 
ence to  revolution  only.  Old  and  new  kingdoms  have  extend- 
ed their  limits  by  the  revolution;  new  constitutions,  new 
rights,  new  titles,  have  been  created,  which  had  no  other 
source  and  support  than  revolution.  No  one  will  consent  to 
renounce  his  rights  and  privileges ;  no  one  will  consent  to  give 
back  what  he  has  taken;  yet  all,  unanimously,  concur  in  censur- 
ing revolution!  They  regret  the  past,  the  good  old  times,  but 
no  one  will  revert  to  nis  former  condition ;  and  the  most  remark- 
able  circumstance  is,  that  the  very  men  who  delight  most  in  tumult 
and  revolutions,  are  the  most  ridiculously  disposed,  (for  it  is  infa- 
tuation,) to  indulge  in  invectives  when  speaking  of  that  accursed 
revolution] 

We  are  no  lovers  of  revolutions :  no  cme  is  more  anxious  to  uphold^ 
than  we  are,  the  stability  of  empires   and  of  human  things  |  hut 
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can  we  hale  a  revolution  that  has  raised  us  firom  nothing,  and 
restored  us  as  men,  to  our  natural,  sacred,  and  imprescriptible 
rights?  And  even  if  we  could  participate  in  such  unjust  and  ridi- 
culous folly,  can  it  be  imagined  we  could  consent  to  renounce  the 
advantages  we  have  reaped  from  a  revolution  of  twenty-five  years' 
continuance,  purchased  by  the  greatest  sacrifices,  protracted  strug- 
gles, and  effusion  of  blood?     Certainly  not. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world ,  there  have  been  revolutions  \ 
and  there  will  always  be,  as  long  as  men  exist  on  earth.  If  some 
of  them  have  proved  injurious  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  others  have 
been  of  infinite  service  to  lit.  The  revolution  in  our  country,  for 
example,  has  inclined  us  to  civilisation  and  the  light  of  knowledge  ; 
while  that  of  France  has  led  her  to  barbarity  and  the  darkness  of 
ignorance. 

M.  le  Borgne  de  Boigne,  who  has  been  pleased  to  favor  us  with 
a  kind  of  a  theory  upon  revolutions,  should  have  told  us  as  well 
as  M.  M.  Fievee,  Hoffmann,  and  Felletz,  his  panegyrists,  whether 
all  revolutions  are  to  be  considered  as  at  an  end  since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons ;  whether  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  will  no 
longer  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  revolutions  and  revolutionary 
schenies.  We,  in  particular,  should  have  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
on  many  important  accounts.  As  we  gained  much  by  the  first, 
.we  might  still  perhaps  acquire  something  by  the  second.  But  how 
then  could  we  eradicate  the  absurd  prejudices  that  are  yet  existing? 
How  could  the  slave-trade,  slavery,  prejudices  of  color,  be  abolished  ? 
How  cqpld  we  recal  to  a  sense  of  religion,  morals,  and  social  order, 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  this  globe,  who  are  still  wan- 
dering in  the  darkness  of  incivilisation  ?  In  what  way  could 
man  be  restored  to  his  original  rights,  were  it  not  for  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  great  and  salutary  revolution,  which  should  overcome 
all  obstacles,  triumph  over  all  difficulties,  eradicate  all  the  idle  prejudi- 
ces, which  oppose  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  mankind  ?  Whe- 
ther it  be  efiFected  by  prudence  and  enlightened  ideas  of  government, 
acting  progressively  and  without  violence,  without  bloodshed,  as  is 
our  sincere  wish ;  or  whether  it  be  occasioned  by  sudden  and  turb^-f 
lent  commotion;  who'can  deny,  that  such  a  revolution  would  be 
a  source  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  mankind  ? 

We  are  compelled  here  by  our  opponents,  contrary  to  our  incli- 
nation, to  examine  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  in  governments* 
The  discussion  shall  be  short. 

Considering  it  in  the  light  it  is  presented  by  learned  politicianSj^ 
the  doctritie  is  as  absurd  in  principle^  as  the  prejudice  of  color.  It 
is  a  reflection  upon  all  governments,  that  have  sovereigns  who  are 
not  of  the  legitimate  caM^gory,  and,  generally  speaking,  upon  all 
nations.    Were  we  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  dynasties,  it  Would  be 
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easy  to  demonstrate  the  foUy  of  the  systeittr  But  this  question  i» 
sufficient :  If  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  become  extinct,  by  what 
artifice  would  the  French  procure  a  legitimate  king  ? 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  king  of  Hayti  is  a  most  legitimate 
king.  He  reigns  in  wisdom  over  us,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  state.  This  is  si^ci^nt  to  establish  his  legitimacy* 
The  king  holds  the  power,  with  which  he  is  invested,  from  the 
people  \  who  yielded  their  rights  to  him,  on  condition  that  he 
should  govern  constitutionally:  and  his>  majesty  is  enabled  to 
transmit  those  rights  to  his  heirs,  according  to  the  order  of  suc« 
cession  established  by  law*  In  this  manner  was  Pharamond,  the 
first  king  of  the  Franks,  proclaimed  king  on  the  shore  of  Sala.^ 
He  had  no  ancestors  -,  he  received  from  diie  nation  his  rights  and 
authority ;  and  no  one  ever  disputed  his  claim  to  legitimacy.  When 
we  pretend  to  instruct  nations,  we  ought  at  least  to  go  back  to  first 
principles. 

The  throne  of  Hayts,  therefore,  is  not  a  political  fiction,  an  edi- 
fice built  upon  mere  sand  v  as  M.  le  Borgne  de  Boigne  would  have  it : 
since  it  is  founded  on  the  will,  gratitude,  and  love  of  the  people  ^ 
and  there  is  no  throne  which  can  have  a  more  just,  legitimate,  solid 
foundation ;  no  sovereign  who  can  belter  deserve  to  occupy  it,  than 
our  own.' 

Knowledge  and  civiUsation  have  been  universally  diffused,  even 
amongst  slaves.  How  can  it  be  prevented  ?  Statesmen  will  be  obtig* 
ed  to  govern  on  principles  of  reason,  humanity,  and  justice.  Is 
this  so  great  a  misfortune  ?  The  angular  stone  of  the  tyrants  (and 
it  was  that  of  the  ex-colonists),  is  to  brutify  men,  in  order  to 
make  them  slaves  \.  ours  is  to  enlighten  them,  in  order  to  make 
them  free  ! 
These  zealous  asserters  of  legitimacy,  instead  of  disputing  our  rights 

.  *  At  the  council  of  state  in  which  prince  Oscar  took  his  seat  for  the  first 
time,  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Sweden  and  Norway  addressed 
his  son  in  a  speech,  of  which  I  9.haU  quote  several  passages. 

'^  Fatal  must  be  the  career  of  that  prince,  who  persuades  himself,  that  while 
he  obliterates  the  records  of  his  people's  rights,  he  is  augmenting  the  splen* 
dor  and  power  of  th^  throne !  Reraembery  my  son,  that  the  wisest  prince 
is  he,  who  regards  with  a  vigilant  eye,  the  elements  which  threaten  destruc- 
tion to  empires,  and  seizes  them  before  the  explosion;  and  knows  how  to 
prevent  their  recurrence,  by  his  own  respect  for  the  laws.  The  state  has 
long  since  been  compared  to  a  family,  and  its  chief,  (superintending  wisely 
the  common  weal,)  to  an  economising  and  provident  fs^her,  who  is  solici* 
tous  for  his  children's  happiness.  It  has  been  said  of  such  a  government,  ihat 
it  was  paternal;  and  of  those  who  exercised  it,  that  they  were  the  fathers  of 
the  people.  The  idea  is  as  simple  as  the  notion  itexpfesses.  Men. have 
consecrated  it  as  a  principle  for  the  administration  of  states,  whatever  be- 
tlieir  form  of  government/'  &c. 

Extracted  from  the  Journal  des  Debats,  Monday,  4th  of  Augifist,  1817. 
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1^  puerile^  declamatibn  and  sophistry,  which  will  not  gain  them 
more  honor  than  proselytes  in  the  old  and  new  world,  had  much 
better  be  silent,  and  cease  to  proToke  unprofitable  discussions ; 
or  speak  in  a  language  more  agreeable  to  reason,  truth,  and  nature  \ 
to  the  times,  and  general  information  of  the  present  sera. 

It  is  not  only  by  frivolous  and  idle  objections,  that  our  adversa- 
ries make  war  on  our  independence  ;  they  continue  to  urge  rea- 
'sons,  whtc  hat  the  first  sight  have  some  appearance  of  truth,  but  ar& 
unable  to  bear  the  slightest  examination.  In  fact,  they  are  only  plau*> 
sibilities,  not  more  solid  than  the  first,  since  they  areequally  des* 
titute  of  truth.  It  is  of  importance,  notwithstanding,  that  we  6houl4 
assail  and  entirely  remove  them« 

it  is  argued,  that  the  independence  of  Hayti  is  not  the  fruit  of  deep 
reflection^  as  was  diat  of  the  United  States  of  America;  that  we  had 
no  f'ranklins  or  Washingtons,  none  of  the  enlightened  men,  who 
tefiected  honor  on  the  ancient  world,  as  they  spread  light  upon  the 
new.  Hence  it  i&  inferred,  that  we  had  not  maturity  of  thought, 
wisdom,  or  prudence,  in  a  sufiicient  degree  to  direct  us  in  our  poli- 
tical career.  In  the  want  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  it  is  said 
dreadful  civil  commotions  have  their  origin  ^  our  territory,  too  con- 
fined already,  has  been  split  asundef  into  two  distinct  govern- 
ments: and  (as  though  they  had  reserved  the  last  objection  as.  a 
thunderbolt  to  crush  us),  they  declare  they  consider  our  political 
existence  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  powers  who  have  colo- 
nies in  the  neighborhood  \  and  it  is  their  interest,  not  to  sufier  the 
existence  of  a  focus  of  turbulence  and  insurrection,  already  endured 
too  long. 

These  plausible  obje(^ions,  these  dark  and  heavy  clouds,  collected 
ti^ith  so  much  difficulty,  will  soon  vanish  at  the  light  of  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  the  result  of  long  and  deep 
reflecdon.  They,  like  ourselves,  were  conducted  to  independence 
by  the  concurrence  of  events.  They  began  by  argument,  and  con-* 
eluded  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  After  this  they  separated 
without  any  reflection  at  all,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
naughty  children. 

Ifwe  had  neither  Franklins  nor  Washingtons,  was  it  reasonable, 
amongst  men  stooping  under  the  weight  of  ignorance  and  slavery, 
who  had  not  even  common  understanding,  to  go  in  search  of 
Franklins  and  Washingtons,  born  without  a  moment's  delay  ?  In 
the  struggle  between  the  mother  and  daughter,  the  illustrious 
combatants  struck  important  blows.  Whether  we  possessed 
Franklins  or  Washingtons,  it  is  not  our  province  to  determine;. 
we  leave  it  to  the  vanquished.  If,  however,  in  order  to  form  a; 
correct  judgment^  and  make  a  right  estimate  of  men  and  tlungs,  it 
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be  essential  that  we  consider,  relatively,  their  talents  and  situation; 
we  are  not  absolutely  certain,  whether  a  comparison  between  us 
and  the  United  States,  would  not  prove  favorable  to  our  character 
in  some  respects.  We  candidly  admit,  however,  and  publicly 
acknowledge,  that  we  did  not  exert,  at  the  commencement,  the 
prudence  and  wisdom  discovered  by  the  Americans.  More  fortu- 
nate that^  us,  they  had  to  contend  with  a  generous  enemy; 
•we,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  exposed,  and  are  yet  subject  to  the' 
persecution  of  a  cruel  and  determined  foe,  whose  hatred  and  re*- 
sentments  are  implacable;  and  who  scruples  not  to  employ  aiiy 
measures,   if  he  can  only  ensure  success. 

The  Americans  had  tne  rare  felicity  of  not  possessing  men  who, 
by  ambition,  interrupted  the  repose  of  their  country  and    fellow- 
citizens.     From  the  first  foundation  of  their  independence,  they 
were  in  perpetual  union;   never  divided.     Their  happy  country 
florished   under  wholesome  laws^   their    population,  power,    ^nd 
resources,  have  been  materially  augmented ;  they  have  acquired  a 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  prudence,  to  which  they  are  justly  en- 
titled.    How  great  a  blessing  to  their  country !   We,  however,  it 
must  be  allowed,  though  misled  by  error  and  civil  dissensions,  have 
some  claim  to  common  sense,  and  a  share  of  wisdom:  since  we 
succeeded  in  securing  to.ourselves  a  good  government,  institutions, 
and  laws;   and  chose  for  our  chief  an  enlightened  monarch,  who 
obliges  his  people  to  advance  rapidly  in  the  march  of  civilisation. 
But  is  it  decent  in  Frenchmen,  to  inveigh  with  so  much  asperity  a- 
gainst  our  civil  wars,    our  fatal,  and  deplorable  mistakes;   while 
they  are  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes;  desire  nothing  so  impatiently 
as  the  sight  of  the  blood  of  the  last  inliabitant  of  Hayti,  spilled  by 
the  hands  of  an  inhabitant  of  Hayti  ?  While  they  love  to  describe 
in  their  papers  the  sanguinary  battles  we  fought  by  sea  and  land;  is 
it  decent  in  them,   I  repeat  it,  to  inveigh  with  so  much  asperity 
against  us  ?  I  am  filled  with  indignation,  when  I  see  in  an  implacable 
enemy,  so  much  of  villany,  treachery,   and  dissimulation  I   when 
I  hear  the  profligate  panegyrists  of  a  Le  Borgne  de  Boigne,  of  an 
ex-colonist,  still  moredegraded,  if  possible,  than  they,  telling  us,  in 
a  whining,  hypocritical  tone,  ^^  that  the  consequences  of  civil  wars 
are  so  terrible,  that  it  is  impossible  to  desire  them  in  aid  of  any 
color  or  colors  whatever."     And  in  the  identical  work  which  they 
praise  so  violently,  you  will  find,  «  that  the  division  of  the  country 
into  two  parts^  is  not  an  evil: — that,  were  it  not  actually  effected^ 
it  ought  to  take  placcy  in  order  to  break  our  union  and  impair  our 
strength.'*     Perfidious  men  !    Let  them  take  no  trouble  about  our 
internal  situation.    Let  them  not  be  uneasy  about  our  civil  wars  : 
whether  we  are  at  peace  or  war,  of  this  only  let  them  be  informedy 
it  is  enough  that  die  people  of  Hayti  have  but  a  single  prayer  to 
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prefer :  Freedom  and  Independence!  Bid  them  consult,  that  brave 
and  generous  people,  from  Cape  Tiburon  to  Mole  St.  Nicolas  % 
from  Port-Prince  to  Cape-Henry;  from  the  north  to  the  south; 
from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  kingdom :  they  will  hear  but  one 
and  the  self-same  cry:  Independence  or  Death  I  Let  the  tribute  of 
gratitude  be  paid  to  our  august  sovereign !  May  we  be  sensible  of 
his  wisdom  and  prudence!  We  have  nothing  more  to  apprehend 
from  .the  consequences  of  civil  war.  All  nations  have  been  so  un-* 
fortunate  as  to  taste  that  bitter  calamity  ;  few,  at  least,  have  been 
excepted.  Yet  all  have  succeeded  in  removing  it.  The  commence- 
ment is  invariably  terrible;  anger,  hatred,  exasperation,  rage,  in 
all  their  fury.  At  length  they  subside,  and  expire  by  a  slow  and 
natural  process.  Experience  and  misfortune  unite  in  bringing  men 
baek  to  reflection.  Every  one  consents  to  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  The  time  has  arrived,  when  the  losses  of  the  community 
are  calcidated,  and  energetic  attempts  made  to  repair  them.  Wis- 
dom, prudence,  mildness,  generosity,  benevolence,  all  the  sis- 
ter?*virtues,  united  to  the  public  good  by  one  common  tie,  at  length 
heal  the  wounds  efiectually,  and  efface  the  vestiges  of  civil 
war. 

Are  we  not  aware,  that  a  trivial  circumstance  or  event  is  sufficient 
to  re-unite  a  divided  pisople?  Can  men,  who  merely  oppose  each 
other  on  certain  points,  but,  in  all  other  respects,  are  connected  by 
tie^  of  blood  and  common  interest,  remain  long  divided?  The 
same  destiny,  the  same  danger  awaits  them.  At  the  call  of  their 
country,  menaced  by  danger,  they  will  be  found  united,  and  ready 
to  resist,  to  the  utmost,  dieir  common  enemy. 

In  vain  interested  views  and  perfidious  policy  endeavour  to 
represent  our  political  existence  as  a  portentous  prodigy,  to  the 
powers  who  possess  the  adjacent  colonies.  Twenty  years  of  revo« 
lution>  and  fifteen  of  liberty  and  independence,  have  not  convinced 
us,  that  such  an  order  of  things  ever  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of 
ne%hboring  colonies. 

We  have  never  interfered,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  foreign 
afiairs:  Our  laws  and  constitution  judged  wisely  in  forbidding  it: 
and  our  government  has  always  conducted  itself  with  the  strictest 
impartiality  towards  allied  or  neutral  powers.  Fifteen  years  their 
vessels  have  sailed  into  our  ports :  their  subjects  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  commerce,    and  the  protection  of  our  laws. 

T9  afibrd,  if  it  be  necessary,  a  striking  proof,  that  the  vicinitjp 
of  Hayti  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  dangerous  to  the  colonies, 
let  the  possessions  of  Spain,  which  are  contiguous  to  ours,  be  ex- 
amined. They  abound  in  slaves,  who  are  daily  going  backward 
and  forward  in  our  markets,  and  then  'teturning  quietly  to  theii 
homes,  without  exciting  apprehension  or  jealousy  in  either  party. 

During  public  rejoicings  and  festivals,  they  enter  the  boundaries^ 
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to  j<Hn  in  our  dances  ami  amiisements  ^  and  often  the  contrast  ha« 
beea  observed  between  a  groupe  of  Spanish  slaves^  dancing  gravely 
to  the  sound  of  their  guitars,  and  a  groupt  of  free  Haytiansi  who 
made  the  air  resound  with  the  noise  of  their  4rums,  dances,  and 
loud  soQgs.  Evening  approaches ;  the  groupes  disperse^  the  Spaniard 
returns  peaceably  to  his  home  ^  and  the  Haitian  follows,  with 
his  u^al  cry:   Libertj  and  Independence  for  ever  I     We  alwaya 
lived  on  good  terms  with  die  Spaniards^     Our  government  9up^ 
plied  them  with  arms  and  anununition,  to  assist'  them  in  chasing 
the  French  from  St.  Oomingo  ;  and  received  no  remuneration  for 
the  searyice.     We  entered  into  a  league  with  the  belligerent  powers 
iii£ucope,  to  repel  the  despotism  of  the  French*  While  the  English 
usffry  'blocked  up  their  armies,  and  forced  them  into  our  sea-ports^ 
we  attacked  and  destroyed  them  with  our  forces  on  land.     We 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  extension  of  their  conquest^ ;  and  the 
introduction  pf  desolation  and  insurrection  to  the  Leeward  IslandSy 
aa  had  been  done  in  Europe.    During,  a  war,  where  €ach  partjr 
fought  fpf  liberty  and  independence,  our  sports  were  constantly 
shut  against  the  French,  (as  they  are  atithis  it¥)ment,)  yet  regularly 
open  to  the  ships  of  the  allied  or  neutcal  powers ;  which  were  at 
all  times  welcome,  and  favorably  received  wbep  they  had  completed 
their  cruise,  and  were  come  to  our  ports  to  tefit,  and  victual  with 
fresh  provisions.    To  what  powers  could  the  vi^inidr  of  Hayti 
prove  dangerous  ?  No  colonies  are  near  us,  but  those  of  Spain  and 
England.    St.  Domingo,  which  is  on  our  confines,  and  Cuba,  at  « 
small  distance,  are  peaceably  disposed.  Jamaica,  and  other  English 
possessions,  are  equally  so.     Are  we  an  (d>ject  of  fear  to  the 
Spaniards  ?     They  have  suiFered  from  the  French  as  Jeaach  as  we  i 
and  have  been  assisted  by  us  m  danger.     The  goyeniment  of 
our  country  has  always  observed  towards  them  the  tnost  exact 
impartiality.     We  have  never  tadcen  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Spain 
with  her  colonies ;  why  should  she  take  part  in  our  disputes  widi 
the  French  ?     Is  it  to  the  English  we  are  dangerous  ?  Let  thu 
French  renouipce  that  false  idea,  so  flattering  to  them.    Never  will 
a  nation  so  geoierous  and  ^eiilightened  have  cause  to  impute  this  to 
U8.     England  is  the  principal  power  in  Europe  that  took  a  lively 
interest  in  our  late.   It  is  kngland,  who  first  of  all  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  th#, 
condition  of  slaves.   It  is  England,  who,  by  an  order  in  counci)| 
considered  us  neutral  and  independent,  and  sent  directly  and  legally 
her  ships  to  Hayti.    We  should  then  be,  of  all  beings,  the  most 
ungrateful  and  unjust,  were  we  ever  deficient  in  gratitude  to  the 
people  and  government  of  England.   Far  from  being  dangerous  to 
Aat  equitable  and  loyal  power^  it  vnll  always  find  us  ready  t9 
^espouse  its  interests^  whicb  are  identified  wilb  pur  own* 
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May  we  not  inquire  also  of  French  politicians,  in  what  consist* 
ithe  danger  of  our  political  existence,  and  why  they  preach  crusadec 
to  provoke  the  indignation  of  Europe  against  Msi  The  example 
^4^rdedby  thepast  (says  M.  de  Bcigne,  in  an  awful  tone,)  seems 
to  require  that  prudence  should  exert  herself j  atid  make  pr(wision  for 
Jutwre  times.  They  took  dofk  and  lowering.  ISt^ope  must  unite 
against  the  Nea>  Worldy  if  it  be  not  already  too  late.  The  remark  j 
^ds  the  Journal  des  Debats^  shows  much  more  positive  knosfoiedgey 
than  hooks  full  of  declamation  on  ^e  same  sul^ct.  Politicians  of 
this  cast  should  reflect,  that  we  do  not  live  in  the  old  age  of 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  barbarism :  modern  Surope  is  not  the  same 
as  ancient  Europe  4  and  we  are  far  from  the  times  when  the  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Columbus.  Europe  and  America  abound  with 
intelligent  men  and  noble  tempers,  aware  of  the  value  of  their  rights^ 
no  longer  to  be  ruied  as  any  one  may  please,  and  according  to  any 
man's  caprices.  ^Civilised  Surope,  great  and  genetous  as  she  is, 
cannot  be  unjust  and  barbarou«.  To  preach  before  her  the  doctrine 
ofthe  crusades  I  to  proyoke  new  murders,  and  deluge  again  the 
earth  with  himian  blood,  is  an  attempt  ito  fix  oa  Europe,  on  the  favori^ 
ed  land  of  acts  and  sciences,  the  seat  of  Christianity,  an  indelible  blot, 
^at  stained  the  first  conq:uerors  of  the  New  World,  the  destroyers 
of  the  unhappy  Indians  ! 

How  detestable,  and  not  ^merely  so,  how  impracticable,  is  the 
.attempt ;  how  .contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  true  interests  of  Europe 
and  mankind  !  We  ase  no  more,  I  repeat  it,  living  in  the  times  of 
.the  discovery  by  Colunibus;^  we  are  no  longer  rude  Indians,  with- 
out the  means  f  of  defendii^g  ourselves;  we  fear  no  mdre  the  pre- 
sence of  the  £ery  charger,  the  thunder  of  artillery,  nor  the  flashing  of 
bayonets,  vrken  they  cross  each  other.  Europe,  to  effect  the  sub- 
jugation of  America,  must  depopulate  the  two  worlds  !  Why  I 
To  satisfy  the  avarice,  covetousness,  pride,  and  unruly  propensi- 
ties and  passions  of  men.  Such  are  the  views  that  some,  who  wish 
to  make  the  age,  and  state  .,of  general  information  retrograde,  cali 
jpositive  knowledge. 

This  reflection  alone  of  our  learned  writers,  instead  a(  evincing 
j>Qsitive  knowledge,  amounts,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  full  proof  <^  theiv 
entire  ignorance  of  conduct^  persons,  and  things  in  America.  It 
*evinces>  too,  the  i9>hiteness  of  the  soul  of  him  who  wrote  the  New 
.System  of  Colonisation  for  &t.  Domingo.  If,  in  the  plan  of  his 
work>  there  were  not  evident  proof  of  criminal  design,  perfidy, 
and  patience  in  the  calculation  of  crime,  the  reflection  alone  would 
have  made  us  suspect  the  man  who  could  entertain  such  a  thought ; 
and  compel  us  to  reject  his  woacks  with  horror!  Degraded  race 
of  men  !  The  blooa  of  your  countrymen  is  still  reeking  !  Tpu 
haiEe  dyed  with  it  aU  the  territorial  possessions  of  Europe  and 
Americai  and  are  not  weary  of  slaughter  I  You  summoned  a  world 
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to  rise  and  massacre  another  worJd,  and  did  not  shudder  with 
horror  I  Tour  hair  stood  not  erect !  Your  blood  was  not  frozen 
in  your  veins  ! 

Loaded  with  the  crimes  and  curses  of  all  nations,  where  you 
visited  rapine  and  ravage  followed  your  steps }  you  do  not  think  that 
weight  to  be  enough,  and  would  increase  it !  You  would  compel 
Europe  to  assist  ydu  in  bearing  it ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  your 
object,  appeal  to  Europe  against  us.  Do  you  not  know,  th«t 
we  also  could  ourselves  make  an  appeal,  founded  in  truth  and 
righteousness?  Could  you  imagine,  that  they  who  were  con- 
federated with  Europe,  to  repel  the  yoke  and  tyranny  of  France, 
would  in  their  turn  be  oppressed  and  destroyed  by  Europe,  con- 
federated in  favor  of  France  ?  What  idea  had  you  formed  of 
Europe,  when  you  thought  her  capable  of  an  act  of  so  much 
baseness?  But  why  should  she  enter  into  the  confederacy 
against  us  ?  Was  it  from  a  desire  of  restoring  St.  Domingo  to 
France  \  of  re-establishing  the  exclusive  commerce  of  that  country, 
to  tlie  absolute  ruin  of  European  commerce?  from  a  desire  of 
destroying  a  handful  of  men,  who  wish  and  ask  nothing  but  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom  and  independence,  which  they  have  justly 
acquired  ? 

But  all  that  is  nothing.  This  is  the  highest  pitch  of  delirium. 
If  we  are  to  credit  M.  de  Boigne,  the  British  cabinet,  by  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  obliged  Bonaparte  to  re-establish 
slavery  in  the  colonies ;  and,  on  such  condition  alone,  he  was 
permitted  to  send  against  Hayti  a  fleet  composed  of  the  troops  of 
Moreau,  who  was  to  act  there  on  a  fixed  line»  and  to  find  there  his 
grave. 

After  the  assertion  of  this  atrocious  falsehood,  M.*  de  Boigne 
scrupled  not  to  implore  the  assistance  of  England  in  behalf  of 
Lewis  XVIIL,  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  undertaking  a  new 
and  similar  expedition,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  i.  e.  the 
extermination  or  reduction  of  Uayti  to  vassalage ;  together  with 
the  destruction  of  the  half-pay  officers  and  soldiers  of  Bonaparte, 
who  were  to  fall,  as  Moreau's  army  fell,  victims  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  climate  and  our  swords. 

The  excessive  depravity  and  immorality  of  the  thing  is  beyond 
credibility)  and  obliges  to  hasten  impatiently  oUi 

These  politicians,  instead  of  calumniating  Europe,  France,  and. 
their  own  sovereign ;  instead  of  creating  anxiety  in  us ;  of  dis- 
puting our  well-grounded  claims,  would  act  more  wisely  in  considt* 
ing  the  safety  of  their  own  state,  and  retrieving  its  afiairs*  Instead 
of  representing  the  Bourbons  in  the  light  of  a  family  solicitous  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  incapable  of  com- 
mitting the  same  enormities  as  Bonaparte  ;  they  would  do  better 
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to  represent  them  in  a  more  amiable  point  of  view ;  as  anxious  tt> 
revive  the  generous  example  and  virtues  of  their  ancestors. 

There  is  no  royal  house  in  Europe  that  has  contributed  more  to 
the  independence  of  natrons  than  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Henry 
the  Fouijh,  that  prince  who  transmitted  to  posterity  so  great  & 
name,  favored  the  independence  of  the  Dutch.  Louis  XVI.  wai 
the  first  crowned  head  in  Europe,  who  assisted  with  all  his  powet 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  acknowledged  their  indepen- 
dence before  it  was  admitted  by  England.  What  reflected  honot 
on  Henry  the  IVth,  and  Louis  the  XVIth,  cannot  be  less  cre- 
ditable to  his  majesty  Louis  the  XVIIIth.  Were  he  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Hayti,  it  would  be  an  act  of  still  greater 
generosity  and  magnificence.  For  if  it  be  at  all  times  a  proof  of 
a  great  mind  to  assist  in  succoring  the  distressed,  while  we  strike 
a  blow  at  the  interest  of  others ;  how  much  greater,  more  gene- 
rous, and  deserving  of  praise  is  it,  to  be  the  first  in  exercising  acts 
of  benevolence  and  generosity  at  one's  own  expense !  Why 
^hotiM  hot  the  Bourbons  of  the  present  age  imitate  the  virtue^ 
and  noMe  example  of  their  ancestors,  and  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hayti  ? 

Is  there  a  people  who  had  ever  better  pretensions  to  indepen-' 
dence  ?  We  do  not,  certainly,  presume  to  dispute  or  invalidate 
the  claim  of  other  nations  of  Europe  and  America  to  indepen- 
dence. Far  be  it  from  us  to  encourage  such  an  idea.  We  are 
occupied  only  with  the  Care  of  our  safety  and  a  righteous  defence. 
We  feel  constrained  to  employ  the  same  arguments  that  are  made 
use  of  to  oppose  us  :  and  it  is  only  in  the  comparison  of  thitigs 
that  we  can  find  examples  in  support  of  our  rights. 

Taxes  and  commerce,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, caused  America  to  rise  against  England.  The  cruelties 
exercised  by  Grisler,  provoked  the  indignation  of  Switzerland 
against  Austria.  Portugal  would  only  recover  its  political  liberty 
from  Spain.  Religious  opinions  and  dissensions  made  Holland  revoh 
and  separate  herself  from  Spain.  Compare  their  grievances  with 
ours  ;  with  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  as  well  as  civil  and  po- 
litical freedom,  which  threatened  us  ;  with  the  torture,  racks,  and 
massacre  we  endured  ;  with  the  blood  we  shed ;  with  the  privations 
arid  miseries  of  every  kind  which  we*sufi^ered ;  with  the  infamy  and 
disgrace  they  hea'ped  upon  us  ;  with  the  injustice  and  revolting  acts 
^f  oppression  under  which  we  groaned  for  centuries.  Let  the 
geographical,  moral,  and  political  situation  of  those  countries  be 
xJompared  with  ours  ;  with  our  seclusion  from  the  continent  by  an 
immense  expanse  of  ocean ;  with  our  climate,  population,  and  habits. 
Let  it  be  considered,  how  energetically  we  strove  to  obtain  a  rank 
amongst  civilised  nations  ;  and  thep.  talk  of  the  right  that  ofhetf 
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nations  had,  in  preference  to  us»  of  acquiring  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. 

It  is  a  principle  in  natural  and  political  justice,  that,  when  the 
war  has  been  just,  the  conquest  has  been  so  too.  Conquest  is  ne^ 
cessarily  consequent  on  victory.  Politicians,  however,  are  not  con- 
tented with  calling  in  question  our  title  to  independence  :  they  pre- 
tend that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  restore  to  the  ex-colonists  their  for- 
mer possessions  \  and  in  order  to  give  plausibility  to  their  reasons, 
they  still  urge  the  example  of  the  United  States.  "  The  Ame^ 
ricans  restored^  when  peace  was  concluded^  att  sequestered  property, 
as  did  the  English  that  which  belonged  to  the  Americans." 

From  this  precedent  they  conclude,  that  we  must  restore  to  the 
ex-colonists  M(hat  they  term  their  property;  which,  they  say,  has  not 
been  sold,  but  is  in  possession  of  the  crown,  and  has  been  let  on 
lease. 

We  ask,  first,  what  similarity  they  find  between  the  Americans 
and  English,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  of  Hayti  and  ex-co- 
lonists  on  the  other  ?  Do  not  they  pervert  the  nature  of  things,  who 
seek  for  examples  in  objects  so  dissimilar,  in  which  there  is  no 
kind  of  analogy,  and  which  are  destitute  even  of  common  sense  ? 

The  Americans  restored,  after  the  p^ace,.  the  possessions  of  the 
English,  because  they  were  themselves  English,  white,  and   pro- 
prietors.    The  Americans  enjoyed   their  rights,  natural,  civil,  and 
political  \  they  were  undisputed.     They  contended  only  for  their 
country's   independence ;    the  English,  for  sovereignty.      There 
might  exist,  as  M.  de  Boigne  very  justly  observes,   noble  and  be- 
nevolent feelings  in  the  bosom  of  men  descended  from  the  same  an- 
cestors.  Independence,  and  the  restoration  of  property,  were  not  in- 
compatible.   The  people  of  Hayti  are  placed  in  a  widely  different  situ- 
ation. They  were  all  Africans,  natives  of  the  soil,  negroes  and  slaves, 
without  country  or  possessions  •,  bereft  of  their  rights,  natural,  civil 
and  political.  The  people  of  Hayti  were,  as  it  is  termQdy  civilly  dead. 
Their  habitations  were  not  like  human  habitations,  nor  their  modes 
of  living  like  human  modes  of  living.   The  ex-colonists  exerted  over 
them  a  barbarous  power  of  life  and  death.    Unprotected,  treated  as 
the  most  loathsome  of  animals,  and  abandoned  by  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,   they  have  fought,  and  shed  torrents  of  blood,  to  ob- 
tain by  force  a  country,  an  asylum,  life  and  liberty ;  to  regain  the 
sacred  and  imprescriptible  rights  which  tyranny  had  already  torn 
from  them,  and  would  tear  again  !  What  feelings,  noble  or  benevo- 
lent, can  exist  between  us  and  the  ex- colonists  i  We  were  deprived 
of  every  thing  ;  had  nothing  •,  were  considered  nothing.     We  have 
achieved  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  a  country^  liberty,   indepen- 
iience   and  wealth  !  AVe  have  nothing  but  what  is  our  own ;   we 
therefore  owe  them  nothing ;   and  have  nothing  to  restore  to  them. 
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They  were  the  first  to  put  us  out  of  the  pale  of  social  relations  : 
we)  in  return,  could  expel  them  without  difficulty  and  with  justice. 

The  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  is  precisely  that  to  which 
they  would  reduce  us.  If  they  had  been  victorious,  we  should 
have  been  dead  or  enslaved  ;  in  possession  of  nothing,  and  asking 
nothing.  But  they  were  vanquished  ;  they  have  therefore  no- 
thing ;  ask  for  nothing.  We  had  a  right  to  put  them  to  death 
or  enslave  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  wished  to  put  us  to 
death  or  enslave  us ;  and  vice  versd.  We  have  acted  with 
more  justice  and  generosity  than  they ;  and  have  been  content 
merely  to  drive  them  from  our  territ pries.  They  .have  no 
claim  to  our  possessions,  no  pretence  to  revisit  them.  Let  them 
not  imagine  they  will  be  suffered  to  enter  them  again,  under  what 
pretence  soever  they  come. 

The  ancient  Romans,  Germans,  and  Gauls,  were  accustomed 
to  convert  the  property  and  persons  of  the  vanquished  to  their  own 
use  after  victory.  It  was  then  by  right  of  conquest :  the  strongest 
won  the  prize.  The  law  of  nations,  in  modern  times,  alike  equitable 
and  humane,  respects  the  person  and  property  of  the  vanquished. 
Conquest  confers  no  privilege.  Claims  of  sovereignty  and  war  are 
made  with  as  little  mutual  evil  as  possible.  We  undoubtedly  assent 
to  the  laws  adopted  by  all  civilised  nations  :  but  in  regard  to  the 
ex-colonists  the  question  is  widely  different.  We  are  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  There  is  not  a  similar  example  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  nations.  We  submit  our  reflections  to  the  political  writers  of  all 
countries,  and  entreat  them  to  condescend  to  favor  us  with 
their  attention,  on  a  subject  of  general  law,  so  interesting  and  so 
worthy  of  engaging  a  more  learned  pen  than  our  own. 

The  jus  gentium  of  the  moderns  does  not  change  the  immutable 
laws  of  God  ;  of  justice  and  equity.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  its 
first  and  most  solid  foundation. 

How  can  the  ex-colonists  presume  to  interpret  in  their  favor  the 
principles  of  morals,  justice  and  public  law,  when  they  have  violat- 
ed all  law,  divine  as  well  as  human  ;  when  they  have  trampled  on 
all  principles  of  morality,  of  distributive  or  natural  justice  ? 

Plunderers  of  the  property  of  wretched  Indians,  and  profligate 
assassins,  after  having  stripped  us  of  our  natural  rights,  and  by 
perfidy  and  violence  torn  us  froih  the  bosom  of  our  country, 
they  have  brought  us  upon  this  spot.  We  have  found  them  to  be 
torturers,  who  had  no  pity  or  remorse  ;  who  inflicted  on  us  unex- 
ampled torments,  pain  and  misery,  without  necessity  or  provocation, 
under  the  colonial  system. 

At  the  call  of  Liberty,  we  proved  to  our  tyrants,  that  the  Leeward 
Islands  could  be  cultivated  by  free  men ;  and  that  slavery  was 
not  essential  either  to  the'master  or  the  slave.  Order  and  discipline 
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reigned  everywhere.  The  ex-colonists  were  in  the  full  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  what  they  term  their  estates.  That  condition 
of  things  lasted  ten  years :  but  the  ex-colonists  were  not  sa« 
tisfied.  They  retained  no  longer  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
They  could  no  longer  load  us  with  chains  at  pleasure.  They 
viewed  with  regret  the  ancient  state  of  things,  and  importunately 
demanded  it.  Every  eflbrt  within  power  was  mad«  in  the  colony 
and  metropolis,  to  compel  us  to  resume  the  detested  yoke  of  slavery^ 
the  sole  and  constant  object  of  their  anxious  solicitatioDS,  to  toe 
transitory  government  of  France* 

The  ex-coloni-sts  were  the  promoters  of  the  naval  expedition  sent 
against  us  in  1802.  They  deceived  Bonaparte,  and  betrayed  him 
into  error,  by  perfidious  counsels  ^  and  assisting  him  with  all  their 
power,  furnished  him  even  with  pecuniary  means  to  accomplish 
ihat  barbarous  and  unjust  measure.  They  followed  the  expedi- 
tion in  crowds ;  they  were  the  authors  and  abetters  of  all  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  that  were  exercised. 

They  procured,  at  their  own  expense,  and  conducted  the  blood*- 
hounds  against  us  ;  they  spread  our  unfortunate  country  with  scaf- 
folds, gibbets,  and  instruments  of  torture  ;  lighted  up  the  burning- 
pile  ;  and  introduced  death  by  drowning.  Carrier-boats,  and  eirery 
kind  of  torture  and  of  crime.  They  destroyed  by  case-shot,  and 
the  bayonet,  thousamis  of  victims^  without  regard  to  age  or  sex. 
European  Frenchmen  never  could  have  invented  or  committed  such 
horrors,  had  they  not  been  led  and  excited  by  the  ex-colonists,  long 
grown  familiar  with  crime,  and  hackneyed  in  the  art  of  torture. 

They  were  the  constant  promoters  of  our  wars  and  civil  disseO'- 
sions :  on  both  sides  equally  ready  to  kindle  the  torch  of  discord ;  in- 
i^ame  the  passions  \  provoke  resentment ;  excite  to  mutual  slaughter ; 
and  were  never  so  rejoiced,  as  when  they  saw  the  blood  of  Hayti 
shed  by  its  own  hands. 

Twenty-five  years  of  misfortune  and  experience  could  not  soften 
the  vindictive  temper  of  the  ex-colonists.  Since  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  they  have  not  changed  an  iota  of  their  unjust  and 
savage  policy.  They  importuned,  incessantly,  the  cabinet  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  to  send  an  expedition  against  us,  in  imitation  of  Bonapaote  ; 
who  complied  with  their  intreaty.  They  not  only  recommended 
him  to  do  it,  but  offered  again,  as  they  had  done  before,  pecuni- 
ary means  to  undertake  it.  At  first  they  sent  spies,  and  then  com- 
missaries, all  of  them  ex-colonists,  to  insult  us.  by  offering  the  altera 
native  of  slavery  or  death.  They  forn>ed  plans  of  attack,  projects 
of  extermination  ;  and  displayed  them  in  publications  and  pamph- 
lets, of  which  the  tendency  is  to  violate  all  laws  of  religion,  justice, 
morals  and  humanity.  In  fine,^they  proposed  to  exterminate  our 
whole  race,  to  the  very  infant  at  the  breast  of  iits  mother. 
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It  follows  then,  that  the  ex*colomsts  are  our  natural  enemies.  Im* 
placable  in  hatred  and  resentment,  they  were  at  all  times  our  tortu* 
rers  and  savage  persecutors. 

For  what  design^  however,  has  man  been  created  ?  For  the  pur- 
pose, surely,  of  knowing  and  seeking  the  Supreme' Good,  his  hap- 
piness and  felicity,  and  of  protecting  himself  from  any  thing  that 
might  tend  to  endanger  his  safety.  Self-defence  is  the  first 
law  of  nature.  It  is  the  primary  law,  applicable  to  man  either 
relatively,  or  as  an  individual.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot,  ought 
not,  to  restore  to  the  ex-colonists  what  they  term  their  estates ;  in- 
troduce them  to  our  families ;  nor  yet  pay  to  them  any  sums  of 
money,  under  arty  title  or  pretence  whatever.  Safety  and  self- 
preservaticm  imperiously  demand  it ;  and  the  very  presence  of  one 
of  these  men  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  and  distress  \ 
or  even  lose  us  for  ever. 

Our  pc^itical  and  moral  existence,  our  interests  are  incompatible 
with  those  of  the  ex-colonists.  After  they  have  introduced  pillage, 
devastation  and  death;  after  we  have  made  exertions  that  have 
exhausted  us,  to  repair  the  mischief  occasioned  at  diderent  periods, 
by  several  wars ;  at  the  moment  when  we  begin  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  exertions,  fatigue,  and  blood,  we  ate  expected  to  surrender 
all  to  the  French  !  Where  is  the  unjust  law,  by  which  we  are  con- 
denmed  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  privileges  and  estates,  in  order 
to  enrich  an  odious  race  of  despots,  and  afford  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  menacing  again  our  lives  and  liberties,  natural,  political  and 
civil  ?  Have  they  a  right  to  dispossess  us  of  every  thing,  and  over- 
throw the  order  of  things  established  by  the  will  of  God,  the  laws 
of  justice  and  morality  ?  and  have  we  no  right  to  dispose  of  landed 
property,  of  a  spot  we  have  bedewed  for  three  centuries,  wiA 
our  tears,  sweat  and  blood  ? They  were  justly  ac- 
quired, aiid  the  ex-colonists  have  been  dispossessed  of  them  for  ever^ 
by  a  long  series  of  crimes  and  iniquities,  which  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  them ! 

««  The  estates  of  the  emigrants^  says  M.  de  Boigne,  "  were  legally 
and  politiealhf  sold :  but  the  Haitian  ex-colonists  are  in  a  peculiar 
end  favorable  situation*'  For  the  proof  of  which,  he  asserts,  thsit 
those  estates  are  still  in  our  hands  as  a  trust ;  and  were  never  sold, 
by  any  legal  or  illegal  act  of  the  government  of  Hayti. 

In  that,  as  in  many  other  instances,  M.  de  Boigne  is  under  a 
great  mistake.  The  estates  which  the  ex-colonists  term  theird, 
were  in  general  sold  by  an  authorised  act  of  the  government  of 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Hayti.  There  will  not,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  remain  a  single  insignificant  house,  formerly  inhabited  bV 
an  ex-colonist,  that  wiQ  not  become  the  legitimate  property  of  a 
iiativeofHayti. 
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We  would  not,  at  first,  attempt  to  undeceive  M.  de  Boigne  and 
his  panegyrists,  M.  M.  Fievee,  Hoffmann,  and  Felletz,  by  show* 
ing  them  their  egregious  error,  in  bringing  forward  the  sale  of 
estates.  With  such  political  writers  we  chose  rather  to  discuss  at 
once  the  question  in  regard  to  public  right ;  for,  the  deed  is  not  the 
right.  We  now  assure  them,  as  well  as  the  ex-colonists  and  their 
supporters,  that  their  estates,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them,  have 
been  sold  and  disposed  of,  in  a  strictly  legal,  just,  and  prudent 
manner,  by  a  solemn  act  presented  to  the  king  in  the  great  council 
of  state ;  and  that  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  sound  principle,  the  estates 
are  theirs  no  more.  If  they  are  sorry  for  it,  so  much  the  worse.  They 
have  drawn  upon  themselves  their  own  misfortunes.  They  have  to 
accuse  themselves  alone.  They  imagined  that  there  was  no  respect 
paid  to  distributive  justice  on  earth;  but  erroneously.  Must  they 
not  be  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  infatuation  and  blindness,  to  sup- 
pose that  we  should  keep  as  a  trust,  our  own  property, .  and  surren- 
der it  to  them  afterwards  ? 

If  they  had  not  considered  the  same  ignorant  and  barbarous  people 
without  any  knowledge  of  political,  of  civil  law,  or  European  notions, 
they  would  not  have  dared,  in  our  presence,  to  appeal,  so  incon- 
siderately as  they  have  done,  to  the  principles  of  morality,  justice 
and ^5  gentium  of  Europe,  in  favor  of  the  ex-colonists. 

They  would  not  have  talked  to  us  of  the  eternal  obligation  of 
debt  and  the  fixed  rights  of  property,  when  they  stand  upon  a  false 
and  criminal  basis.  They  would  not  have  presumed  to  tell  us 
that  the  ex-colonists  were  placed  ip  a  particular  category,  and . 
more  favorably  circumstanced  than  the  emigrants  whose  estates 
had  been  legally  and  politically  sold,  because  it  is  incumbent  on 
mseand  prudent  governments^  before  allthingSy  to  prevent  the  re^ 
am^ence  qjf  disorder ^  and  ofreaction^  still  more  dangerous. 

Though  M.  de  Boigne  is  guilty  towards  the  emigrants  of  cruel 

injustice,  by  putting  them  on  a  level  with  the  ex-colonists,  he 

admits  notwithstanding,  that  their  estates  were  legally  and  politir 

eally  sold.  Might   we  not  ask,  why  the  estates,  which  the  ex-colo- 

.  nists  term  theirs,  could  not  be   legally,  and  politically  sold  ?   We 

.should  be   particularly  desirous  of  being  informed  why  such  a 

sale  would  be  illegal  and  impolitic  on  our  part  ?  of  being  informed 

'why  our   government  is  necessarily  less  wise  and  prudent  than 

their  own  ?  and  why  we  should  not,  above  all  things^  prevent  the 

recurrence  of  d  s;  dery  a  dofreaction^  still  more  dangerous  P 

If,  at  the  period  when  we  proclaimed  our  independence,  we  did 
not  sell  or  dispose  of  such  estates,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  head 
of  the  government  then  existing,  who  did  not  consider  himself  in  a  fit 
situation  to  do  it.  In  that  instance,  he  committed  a  capital  fault,  un- 
precedented'  in  the  annals 'of  history,  and  indefensible.    An  act^ 
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«o  great,  salutary,  and  judicious,  would  in  itself  have  preserved 
the  country  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  nation  would  have 
been  happier  ;  the  country  richer  and  more  powerful,  and  govern- 
ment more  firm.  All  would  have  stood  on  a  more  substantial  basis. 
The  frivolous  questions  on  property,  always  dangerous,  because 
they  attack  man  in  hit  most  vital  interests,  and  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  civil  war,  would  have  'been  avoided.  The  govern- 
ment of  that  time  would  have  found  in  the  owners  of  newly  ac- 
quired estates,  a  number  of  persons  deeply  interested  in  its  mainte- 
nance and  stability.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  new  proprietors 
would  have  supported  it  with  all  the  influence  of  their  wealth,  cha- 
racter, and  credit,  over  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

That  government  fell,  because  it  stood  independent  of  the  people, 
and  was  grounded  on  no  solid  and  permanent  basis.  M.  le  Borgne 
de  Boigne  attributes  the  death  of  the  emperor  Dessalines  to  the 
slaughter  of  Frenchmen  in  his  reign.'  «  At  last^'  says  he,  "  the  con^ 
spiracy  siicceedsy  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  human  I'ace  is  assassin 
nated  by  his  suite  y  with  part  of  his  guards  and  the  accomplices  of  his 
cruelty/' 

The  emperor,  though  an  enemy  to  the  French,  was  not  so  to  the 
human  race.  Though  he  made  reprisals  upon  men  who  would 
have  exterminated  us,  he  was  not  cruel.  He  owes,  on  the  contrary, 
his  death  to  his  having  relied  with  too  much  confidence  on  tne 
French  faction ;  and  a  ^yhite  Frenchman,  named  Verret,  whom  the 
emperor  had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  adjutant-general,  was  base 
enough  to  give  him-  the  ^rst  stab  ! 

An  ardent  patriot,  a  lover  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  country's 
liberty  the  emperor  Dessalines,  with  the  inclination  and  power  to 
do  good,  had  not  the  knowledge,  sagacity  and  prudence  indispensably 
necessary  to  sovereigns,  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  surrounded  by  factious  men,  who  to  debauchery 
and  corruption  superadded  the  love  of  intrigue.  Their  depravity 
and  loose  conduct  lost  him  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  people  : 
for  they  were  suffered  to  acquire  an  ascendency  in  his  councils, 
though  incapable  of  understanding  or  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Thd  very  small  number  of  honest  men  who  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  cabinet,  were  not  listened  to.  The  un- 
happy prince,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  was  misled.  At  a 
period  when  the  greatest  hardships  were  felt,  the  most  idle  ex- 
travagances were  persisted  in.  No  useful  establishments  were  creat- 
ed ;  no  measure  of  common  advantage  introduced.  Disorders  crept 
into  the  administration  ;  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  licentious- 
ness spread  itself  among  the  troops.  The  French  faction,  which 
had  been  itself  the  original  cause  of  the  mischief,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  situation  in  which  the  empire  was  placed^ 
to  conspire  against  the  emperor.     He  was  basely  and  treacherously 
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nmjnd^redf  thi9  1 7th  of  Octpber  19(Kb  9ta  plaice  caUed  Red-BrMg^* 
9  qu^f  ti^r  of  a  league  distant  from  Fort-au-Prince,  withoiit  any  d^da-r 
ratioQ  of  war,  or  previoA^s  act  of  hostility.  The ,  principal  founder 
of  iudependeocci  he  who  had  expelled  the  French  from  our  tefii-r 
tpryi  wboin  they  had  ^worn  in  a  solenm  assembly  to  defend  till  de^th* 
p^ri^ed  in  the  mid^t  of  bis  fellow-soldiers  ;^d  companions,  with 
qqIv  the  coniniander  of  his  guards  ! 

Though  we  feel  deep  sorrow  acul  reluctance  in  tracing  lines  which 
4elil9  the  page  of  our  history,  and  had  resolved  never  to  9peak  o| 
ijiem  saore,  yet  we  have  been  qoostrained  to  do  so,  contrary  to  our 
inclination,  that  such  an  aspersion  as  M*   de  Boigne  has  dared  to 
cast  on  the  character  and  person  of  pur  august  and  beloved  sovereign, 
sllQuld  not  pass  uhnpticed.    He  has  the  eirontery  to  maintain,  that 
tii^  King  entered  intQ  ^  secret  compirg^  against  the  En^eror  JHeSf 
saiine$.   There  is  too  much  of  capdQr,  honor  and  probity  in  the  cha-» 
r^qt^r  of  his  majesty  \  his  political  and  private  conduct  stand  on  too 
6rin  a  foundation  of  virtue,  to  admit  of  his  being  wounded  by  ^  in« 
faiTKHis  a  slander.  Hh  majesty  was.  deeply  affected  by  the  emperor's 
misconduct,  and  the   ills  thatawaited   our  country :  but  he  would 
have  preferred  exile,  or  death  itself,  tp  an  attempt  against  his  life. 
Would  to  God  the  emperc^  (unhappily  too  incredulous)  had  H&li 
eued  to  the  prudent  counsel^  given  him  by  bis  majesty,  thee  cojmt 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army  $  by  the  minister  of  finance  y  the  gene<r 
lal  of  division,  Amdr^^  Verret^  a  span  of  sterling  probity  and  virtue  % 
and  a  small  number  of  true  friends  aiid  honest  men,  who  were  about 
him  !  Would  to  God  he  had  followed  thei?  salutary  adviees;  reformr 
ed  the  licentious  conduct  of  his  court,  re-established  order,  morals, 
justice  ;  that  he  had  banished  fron^  his  presence  the  parasites  who 
^un'ou^^ed  him,  and  who  l^new  only  how  be^t  to  flatter  him  *,  who, 
ever  prompt  and  daring  to  practise  or  counsel  evil,  were  so  cowardly 
as  to  ^.bandon  hin^,  and  h^d  not  the  soul  to  die  with  him,  and  share 
in  his  danger  !  Would  to  God  the  ISmpergr  had  listened  to  the  pru^r 
dent  suggestions  of  the  Kings  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  his 
true  friend  !  and  he  had  yet  been  living.   How  many  ills,  calamities 
and  sorrows  he  would  have  averted  from  his  country  and  himself  ! 

Supb  is  the  untimely  fate  of  princes  who  reject  the  admonitions 
of  reason,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  ^unrounded  by  depraved  chai> 
racters,  devoid  of  honor  and  integrity,  on  whom  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  either  in  misfortune  or  danger* 

M.  le  Borgne  de  Boigpe  is  then  an  unprincipled  libeller  1  sdnce  he 
4elibergtely  farmed  his  resolution,  and  endeavoured,  without  any 
proof  whatever,  to  Wot  the  character  of  our  august  sovereign,  by 
imputing  to  hinn  acts  of  treason,  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  of  whicn 
the  grandeur  and  eleration  of  hist  soul  repel  the  most  distant  sua^ 
picion. 
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Our  civil  wars  are  to  be  traced  to  political  causes,  ej&temal  and 
imernal.  No  corporate  body  or  government  ever  existed  with^ 
out  I^ws,  institutious,  or  property*  A  more  complete  want  of 
tbeiPy  or  a  greater  number  of  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the  royal  will, 
was  never  knawn^  than  at  the  period  of  our  troubles.  Knowledge 
of  xm  description,  not  even  that  of  reading  or  writing,  was  necessary 
in  order  to  become  a  judge  or  minister.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  relate,  without  blushing,  the  absurd  arguments  that  were  advanced 
in  favor  of  ignorance :  all  this  tended  to  plunge  us  more  and  more 
inextricably  into  confusion  and  darkness.  But  as  Franklin 
observes,  <<  the  further  we. remove  from  reason,  the  more  we  feel 
it."  Fortunately  these  errors  or  faults  in  political  economy,  were 
retrieved  by  our  august  sovereign.  They  are  not  the  first,  nor 
yet  the  last  of  the  kind,  which  that  enlightened  monarch,  the 
benefactor  of  his  people,  has  redressed,  and  still  will  have  to 
redress. 

The  national  schools  were  in  the  same  state  as  property.  We 
aipired  to  a  rank  amongst  civilised  nations,  and  were  without  na- 
tional schools  !  We  were  solicitous  to  introduce  into  the  country  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  and  were  without  the  means  of  learning  the  arts 
^nd  sciences ! 

Fronfi  the  beginning  of  our  political  regeneration,  our  faults  have 
given  strength  to  the  unfavorable  disposition  of  our  enemies,  and 
hardened  them  in  their  odious  prejudices.  They  are  unwil- 
ling to  ascertain  the  source  qf  these  faults,  of  which  they  are  the 
£rst  cause  }  nor  do  they  wish  to  know  the  means  which  have  been 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  prevent  their  recurrence  :  but  they  continue 
tQ  pass  sentence  upon  us,  in  the  same  partial  spirit  of  illiberality  y 
always  with  reference  to  our  condition  in  former  times. 

Such  are  the  mistakes  into  which  M.  de  Boigne  is  betrayed  every 
moment,  because  he  imagines  himself  addressing  the  people  of 
1793}  a  period  in  which  he  discovered  some  very  dishonorable 
traits  of  character  for  an  ex-l^islator,  at  least  for  a  man  who 
assumes  that  title.  ^ 

'  This  man  is  notorious  in  Hayti  for  his  rapacity,  and  want  of  morals. 
I»  a  meramp  written  by  M.  Julien  Raymond,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  commission,  is  a  report,  the  words  of  which  we  Hterally 
traBscribe.  **  Le  Borgne,"  says  M.  Raymond, "  with  whose  profligacy  Saniho- 
nax  was  well  acquainted,  for  whom  he  expressed  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
wham  he  would  have  sent  on  shore  at  Rochefort,  for  haying  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  the  commission,  in  taking  on  board  snth  him  a  girl  of  the  town ;  in 
speaking  of  whomhe  said  to  me :  *Thou*  dostnotknow  the  character  of  that 
villain,  as  I  do.  He  is  capable  of  raising  an  insurrection  at  St.  Domingo  against 
the  commission,  and  of  dividing  the  spoil  :*  Le  Borgne^  notorious  at  Pari^^ 

^  Th*  rtv«Aattonary  style  of  using  the  second  person  **  thee*'  and  *'  thoo,"  were  common  at  that 
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The  dupe  of  his  passions,  he  cannot  understand  the  nature  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  ;  the  extent  of  knowledge  we 
have  acquired,  nor  the  advances  we  have  made  in  social  order-  He 
s,till  considers  us  in  the  light  of  a  horde  of  barbarians,  destitute 
of  any  notion  of  civilised  life  :  little  imagining  that  the  Haytians  of 
the  present  time  are  a»different  from  those  of  1793,  as  modern 
Frenchmen  are  from  the  Gauls  of  the  sixth  century.  Deluded  by 
an  opinion,  which  flatters  his  pride,  chimerical  hopes,  and  colonial 
principles,  he  believes,  in  common  with  the  greater  part  of  his  coun- 
trymen, that  we  have  not  the  talent  and  information  necessary  to 
conduct  with  prudence,  our  public  affairs.  It  is  our  duty  then, 
and  we  are  particularly  called  upon  to  undeceive  them.  The  more 
so,  as  they  rely  on  our  supposed  ignorance,  and  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  to  allure  us  into  false  and  dangerous  measures,  in  order 
effectually  to  accomplish  the  execution  of  their  criminal  designs. 

"  T/ie  government  ofHayti"  says  M.  de  Boigne,  **  may  be  called 
an  absoltUe  monarchy ;  for  the  military  ponsser  is  supreme.** 

It  is*  the  custom  with  torturers  to  calumniate  their  victims.  If 
the  military  authority  sometimes  prevails  over  the  civil,  it  cannot, 
ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  but  the  state  of  war  perpetu- 
ally carried  on  against  the  French.  Why  do  they  object  to  us  the 
situation  in  which  we  have  been  placed  by  themselves,  which  they 
created  and  made  unavoidable  ?  The  assertion  is  not  unlike  the 
crimes  of  the  slave-trade,  to  the  commission  of  which  they  prompted 
the  unfortunate  Indians,  and  then  reproached  them. 

It  is  true,  that  our  government,  by  the  legulation  of  power,  is 
a  monarchy  essentially  modified.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
distinguished  civilians,  is  the  best  mode  of  government.  ^We  do  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  a  discussion  in  this  place,,  on  the  best  form  of 
government,  the  absolute,  monarchical,  or  republican  j  history  and 
experience  afford  living  instances,  that  nations  florish  under  any 
kind  of  government,  when  they  who  fill  the  throne  are  wise,  equi- 
table, enlightened,  and  benevolent. 

Tobago,  St.  Lucy,  Martinique,  the  Cape,  for  his  rapacity :  Le  Borene,  w!io 
bad  quitted  the  Cayes,  loaded  with  general  execrations ;  outraged  Rigaud 
by  seducing  a  young  girl,  with  whom  he  was,  at  that  inomeut,  on  the  point 
of  marriage ;  exasperated  the  people  by  his  hauteur ;  filled  every  honest  breast 
with  indignatiun;  who,  being  a  judge  of  the  prizes  made  by  corsairs, 
bad  twelve  shares  allowed  him ;  and  who  confessed  that  he  paid  nothing 
for  them,  while  tlie  receipt  of  a  wealthy  merchant  was  opposed  to  them :  Le 
Borgne,  in  fine,  whose  character  was  perfectly  comprehended  by  the  minister, 
who  sent  him  to  the  Leeward  Islands  for  the  sole  purpose  of  plundering  and 
setting  fire  to  Jamaica ;  (the  only  way  in  which  he  could  be  employed)  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  finances  under  the  title,  un- 
known in  France,  of  central  agent ;  with  an  enormous  salary,  a  house  nob!  v 
furnished,  and. a  table  sumptuously  served.  To  the  observations  which 
I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making,  Santhonax  replied  :  *  I  know  it  is  all 
true ;  but  be  will  soon  not  have  an  article  of  property  in  bis  possession.'  ^ 
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The  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  the  magnanimous  and  generous 
Alexander,  renders  his  numerous  subjects  happy  by  the  wisdom 
and  mildness  of  his  government.  Contiguous  to  his  vast  domi- 
nions is  the  empire  of  the  Crescent,  already  in  its  decline,  and  fal- 
ling under  the  weight  of  the  ignorance  and  despotism  of  the  Sultan. 
England,  immortalised  under  the  segis  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
has  reached  the  highest  point  of  renown,  felicity,  and  power,  that 
a  nation  can  attain.  Close  to  her,  her  eternal  competitor,  France, 
endeavours  to  imitate,  and  follow  her  footsteps  ;  but  in  vain.  France 
requires  that  wisdom,  the  result  of  ages,  which  does  not  spring 
spontaneously  from  a  constitutional  charter,  but  from  time, — the 
morals,  manners,  and  experience  of  the  English. 

For  five  and  twenty  years,  the  French  made  trial  of  every  species 
of  government.  They  abandoned  a  monarchy  for  a  republic  ;  from 
a  republic  passed  into  a  state  of  the  grossest  anarchy ;  from  anarchy 
to  easteni  despotism  ;  and  at  last,  from  despotism,  came  back  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  That  fickle  nation  has  proved  her  inca- 
pacity to  bear  any  rule  but  that  of  an  iron  sceptre,  which  might 
again  restore  to  hor  religion,   morals,  and  purity  of  life. 

In  Spain,  despotism  reigns  in  conjunction  with  monarchy.  At 
Naples,  the  people  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  paternal  government, 
under  a  prince  descended  from  the  kings  of  Spain.  The  United 
States  of  America  florish  as  a  republic  ^  and  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  that  country  would  give  us  some  favorable 
ideas  of  that  kind  of  government,  did  we  not  collect  from  the 
example  of  the  republics  of  France,  Holland,  Venice,  and  Genoa, 
what  a  republic  is.  The  form  and  name  of  government,  is  of  little 
consequence,  if  they  only  render  the  people  happy.  Sound  policy 
suggests  to  us  the  propriety  of  requiring  wisdom,  justice,' knowledge 
and  benevolence  among^  governors  j  and  religion,  virtue,  good  morals, 
in  the  governed. 

Indeed,  of  what  service  would  the  wisest  constitution  be  to 
men  of  vicious  and  depraved  temper,  whose  vices  were  not  previ- 
ously corrected  i  Apply  the  English  constitution  to  the  Turks  j 
you  will  soon  perceive  the  good  effects  of  it  on  the  minds  of  the  Sul- 
tan and  Mahometans.  We  must  first  then  secure  a  national  charac* 
ter,  manners  and  virtues,  such  as  can  support  the  law.  Without  their 
help,  the  legislature  can  never  raise  any  other  than  a  tottering  fa- 
bric, ever  ready  to  fall. 

In  Hayti,  as  well  as  in  other  civilised  states,  we  have  a  form  of 
government,  institution,  and  laws.  The  immortal  and  venerated 
code,  that  bears  the  name  of  bur  august  sovereign,  governs  alike 
cities  and  villages.  The  civil,  executive,  and  military  power  sub- 
mit to  \t ;  the  king  even  does  not  consider  hio^self  above  the  law, 
of  which  he  is  the  founder,  the  defender  and  supporter.    He  can- 
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not  suffsr  the  work  of  his  own  hands  to  fall  into  contempt ;  his 
claim  to  glor^  and  immortality,  to  be  buried  in  darkness  and  obscu* 
rity. 

In  contradiction  of  the  assertions  of  M.  de  Boigne,  the  Code 
Henry  is  in  full  force.  The  military  submit  to  it.  If  sometimes, 
in  public  affairs,  it  is  suffered  to  prevail,  it  is,  as  we  have  al« 
ready  explained,  at  a  period  of  danger  only,  when  strong  measures 
are  necessary  to  ensure  the  public  safety. 

It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult,  and  almost  impossible  to  main* 
tain  the  power  of  the  law,  when  a  whole  nation  is  menaced  with 
extermination,  by  a  cfuel  and  barbarous  enemy  ;  when  all  are  in 
arms  in  defence  of  their  homes,  liberty,  and  independence. 

At  such  a  moment,  the  best  regulated  government  will  incline 
in  spite  of  itself,  towards  arbitrary  measures.  The  police  becomes 
more  suspicious,  active  and  severe ;  the  common  course  of  affairs 
is  interrupted.  Every  thing  suffers,  and  is  changed  :  persoi^  are 
seized,  and  estates  put  in  sequestration  ^  a  general  shock  is  felt 
throughout  the  country.  Soldiers,  tradesmen,  manufacturers,^  and 
agriculturists ;  men,  women,  children,  foreigners  even  who  Hvc 
in  our  cities,  feel  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  violence  of  the  com- 
motion. The  head  of  the  government  then  finds  himself  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  laws.  He  i&  not  ignorant  of  it ;  he  deeply  laments  it ; 
but  in  that  dire  necessity,  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law. 

As  soon  as  there  is  a  change  for  the  better,  the  laws  again  resume 
their  empire ;  the  security  of  persons  and  estate  is  again  visible  ; 
and  every  one  returns  to  his  customary  pursuits.  But  no  man 
abandons  himself  to  indolence.  Instead  of  relying  on  pacific  appear-* 
ances,  we  direct  our  attention  to  an  object  of  the  highest  import,  the 
preservation  of  our  rights,  liberties  and  independence.  The  Hay« 
tian  never  sleeps,  but  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  !' 

The  ancients,  when  the  country  was  threatened  with  imminent 
danger,  appointed  a  dictator,  to  infuse  new  strength,  vigor,  and  ra- 
pidity into  the  government.  No  citizen  could  blame  a  measure  re-» 
quired  by  public  safety.  The  moderns,  when  a  nation  is  threat- 
ened with  imminent  danger,  proclaim  martial  law.  Even  in  Eng-* 
land,  which  we  must  always  adduce  as  an  example,  in  questions  of 
legislation,  the  habeas  corpus,  the  bulwark  of  the .  liberties  of 
the  people,  is  occasionally  suspended.  Was  it  not  under  a  power, 
of  all  others  the  most  military,  dictatorial,  and  absolute,  that  the 
t  French  plundered  and  laid  waste  Europe  ?  In  France,  when  the  al- 
lied armies  were  invading  the  Netherlands,  Alsatia,  Champagne  and 

'  This  is  precisely  our  situation.  Every  man's  house  is  a  castle.  At  th0 
extremity  oi'  his  bed  are  seen  hanging,  firt- locks,  pistols,  sabres,  swords» 
daggers,  and  tutches  to  set  every  thing  on  £re,  should  the  enemy  approack ! 
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Burgundy,  did  the  civil  power  govern  the  state  ?  The  situation  of 
M.  de  Boigne's  own  country  ought  to  have  corrected  his  judgment 
on  ours.  To  be  enabled  to  form  an  equitable  opinion,  he  ought 
to  be  just,  and  put  himdelf  in  our  situation.  Bat  this  measure, 
though  simple  in  the  extreme,  is  never  used  by  the  ex'^coloniscs* 
All  notions  of  justice  are  erased  from  the  mind  oi  an  order  of  being9 
who  by  their  pride  and  prejudices  are  separated  from  the  common 
pace  of  mankind.  Living  only  for  themselves,  not  for  others  ;  sudh 
are  the  morals  and  justice  of  the  ex-colonists.  Address  them  in  a 
different  language,  they  will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  you  ;  so 
powerful  is  tiie  force  of  habit. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  political  situation  of  our  govern- 
mexity  it  was' necessary  to  consider,  that  we  were  not  a  single 
moment  free  from  apprehensions  of  the  French;  to  consider  all  3ie 
horrors,  acts  of  cruelty,  injustice  and  perfidy  we  suffered  from 
them ;  to  consider,  finally,  that  we  were  bound,  by  pressing  and 
imperious  necessity,  to  secure  freedom  in  order  to  meet  and  despise 
their  menaces  of  extirpation,  or  renewal  of  slavery;  and  engage 
ourselves  in  works  conducted  with  great  haste  and  precipitancy^ 
and  most  essential  to  our  preservation. 

For  these  reasons,  we  were  obliged  to  construct  on  the  summit  of 
the  most  inaccessible  mountains,  impregnable  fortresses,  and  u^e 
them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  parks  of  heavy  artillery,   as 
well  as  supplies  of  provisions,  for  subsistence  and  war.     They  were 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  keep  under  arms,  and  maintain  fifty  thou* 
sand  regular  troops.     A  still  greater  number  of  the  militia  were 
constantly  drawn  from  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes 
of  people,  either  for  the  purpose  of  being  reviewed  in  die  man-* 
oeuvres  and  management  of  arms,    or  as  auxiliary  to  the  troops 
of  the  line;   or  in  order  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
driag  dirough  difficult  roads,  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  arm  and 
supply  with  provisions  the  strong  castles.     Let  the  immense  numbeT' 
of  soldiers,  (compared  with  our  population,)  be  considered:  let  it 
be  considered,   that  we  were   obliged   to  draw  from  agriculture, 
commerce  and  industry,  as  well  to  recruit  the  army  as  for  other 
laborious  purposes;   that  we  were  able  to  load   with  sugar  and 
coffee,   during  the  year  1817,  more  than   150  ships  of  foreign 
trade,  in  the  port  of  the  capital  alone ;  which  must,  on  a  regular 
calculation,    amount  to  4?    or   500  ships,  for  the  whole  of  Hayti, 
From  these  various  considerations,  it  may  be  conceived,  how  great 
must  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  people  and  government  of  Hayti. 
likistead,  therefore,  of  finding  fault  with  our  situation,  and  demand-r 
ing  why  we  are  not  more  advanced,  it  seems  to  me  we  deserve 
praise;  and  it  ought  rather  ^o  be  asked,  how  we  could  achieve  so 
many  tlungs,  and  overcome  so  manv  seripus  difficulties,  as  to  fiU 
the  elevated  post  we  now  enjoy. 
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M.  de  Boigne  af&rms,  that  there  is  not  in  Hayti  a  single  public 
institution  for  education^  arts  and  sciences ;  7iotbing  to  relieve  the 
syffenngs  and  distress  of  the  lower  orders  of  society;  in  shorty  nothing 
<ff*mhat  reflects  credit  on  civilised  nations  and  their  governments. 

We  have  not  yet^  I  confess,  academies,  lyceums,  colleges,  and 
universities;  public  schools  for  young  ladies,  hospitals  for  found- 
lings and  the  poor,  nor  hotels  for  invalids,  built  and  endowed  as 
those  of  Greenwich,  Chelsea,  Berlin  and  Paris :  eternal  monu- 
ments to  the  glory  of  humanity,  and  of  the  kings  William,  James, 
Frederick,  and  Louis  the  XIV.  We  do  not  yet  possess,  I  acknow- 
ledge, all  the  establishments  that  distinguish  civilised  nations, 
but  we  will  possess  them  one  day.  Let  our  judges,  then,  conde- 
scend to  reflect,  that  we  are  yet  but  fourteen  years  old,  and  many 
ages  of  learning  and  civilisation  were  necessary  before  other  na- 
tions could  create,  construct  and  bring  to  perfection,  such  esta- 
blishments. 

Our  present  wants  are  supplied  by  our  military  hospitals.  There 
the  defenders  of  their  country  are  clothed,  fed  and  supported. 
Lectures  on  physic  and  anatomy  have  been  instituted  in  the  capital* 
The  art  of  preserving  health,  clinical  physic,  and  surgery,  are  taught 
there  5  and  those  sciences,  .so  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  man, 
cannot  fail  to  be  cultivated  with  success. 

There  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  time,  when  we  also  shall  have  out 
hospital  of  invalids.  An  intelligent  sovereign,  the  father  of  Jiis 
soldiers ;  a  warlike  country,  owing  its  civil  and  political  existence 
to  the  courage  and  valor  of  its  armies,  who  have  shed  their  blood 
to  create  a  country  for  themselves  j  such  a  country  never  can  be 
so  ungrateful,  as  to  refuse  help  and  an  asylum  to  the  generous 
soldier,  who  has  lost  in  its  service  a  leg,  an  arm,  or  an  eye,  upon 
the  field  of  battle;  and  who,  being  incapable  of  labor,  and  destitute 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  would  find  himself,  in  old  age,  reduced 
to  the  galling  and  cruel  necessity  of  begging  his  bread  at  the  door 
of  the  proud  citizen,  who  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  fatigues  and  blood ! 
Workhouses  for  the  poor,  hospitals  for  foundlings,  indispen- 
sable in  Europe,  are  also  necessary  to  us ;  but  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree, because  the  mildness  of  our  climate  and  fertility  of  our  soil 
prevent  us  from  being  scarcely  ever  in  want  of  clotnes  and  food, 
unless  we  totally  neglect  agriculture. 

We  act  then  wisely,  in  delaying  to  form  such  kinds  of  esta- 
blishments ;  which  would  only  be  useful  to  us  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  criminals  and  women  of  loose  conduct. 

But  there  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us,  and  which  we  cannot 
delay  any  longer:  I  mean  the  duty  of  founding  public  institutions, 
in  order  to  diffuse  public  instruction,  with  a  view  to  the  ameliora- 
tion and  change  of  our  habits.     Here  we  must  give  the  finishing 
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blow   to  the   hydra  of  slavery  and  ignorancei   within  its  last 
iatrenchments. 

<<  A  nation,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  «'  never  can  correct  its 
defects,  unless  it  wish  ardently  for  a  change:''  and  it  cannot  wish 
for  a  change,  except  proficiency  in  knowledge  enable  it  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  deficiencies,  and  compare  its  present  situation 
with  one  more  advantageous.  If  it  be  not  made  acquainted  with 
the  most  important  truths  of  civil  society,  its  end,  object,  and,  in 
a  word,  means,  most  capable  of  contributing  to  the  public  welfare, 
that  nation  will  stagnate  in  misery:  and,  from  not  knowing  how 
to  form  a  resolution,  it  will  become  incapable  of  correcting  itself. 
Though  an  ignorant  people  maybe  flattered  by  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
it  knows  not  how  to  derive  any  advantage  from  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  consequent  on  revolutions  and  the  birth  of 
good  institutions,  it  blindly  yields  to  fortune,  instead  of  help- 
mg  it,  and  in  the  end  will  be  tired,  wearied,  disgusted,  without 
ideas  of  what  is  bad,  good  or  better :  the  force  of  habit  will 
impose  upon  it  again  its  former  chains  and  misery. 

The  king  of  Hayti  pursued,  therefore,  a  gradual,  wise  and 
prudent  path  of  policy,  when  he  devoted  all  his  attention  to  public 
education.  It  is  by  that  powerful  instrument  he  will  be  able  to 
correct  our  manners  and  reform  our  morals,  and  efface  by  degrees, 
all  vestiges  of  former  slavery.  His  majesty,  the  protector  of  public 
instruction,  has  formed  a  con^mittee,  composed  of  Haytians  only, 
men  (distinguished  by  their  zeal,  patriotism  and  knowledge.  It  is 
their  province  to  lay  down  the  plan  and  direct  the  execution  of  our 
system  of  national  education^  select  the  rules  and  books,  closely 
inspect  the  conduct  of  the  professors  and  schoolmasters,  and  gen- 
erally bestow  particular  attention  on  every  thing  connected  with 
that  essential  branch  of  state  policy. 

The  primary  and  secondary  schools,  such  as  we  see  now  esta- 
blished in  the  principal  towns  of  our  kingdom,  are  insufficient  to 
form  men  capable  of  managing  public  affairs. — And,  no  doubt, 
M.  le  Borgne  de  Boigne  would  be  greatly  concerned,  if  we  would 
pause  in  the  middle  of  our  career,  since  he  has  the  moderation, 
justice,  and  even  benevolence,  to  affirm,  that  our  administration  is 
still  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  by  devoting  ourselves  to  the  study  of  science  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  that  we  learn  to  know  the  nature  of  man,  and  to 
conform  ourselves  to '  the  views  of  our  Creator.  It  is  there  we 
learn,  by  the  study  of  Nature's  laws,  to  extend  and  develop  our 
intellectual  faculties. 

Respectable  and  sacred  laws,  which  convert  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  into  one  family;  which  establish  a  reciprocal  interchange 
of  regards,  kindness  and  benevolence  between  all  men,  governments 
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and  people,  whatever  be  the  color  and  nation  to  vrhich  they  b^lottg ; 
laws  founded  upon  justice  and  equity,  which  teach  tft  that  alt 
men  are  equal,  that  all  sovereigns  are  brethren,  and  that  the  kidg 
of  Hayti  cannot  and  Ought  not  to  condisct  himself,  m  ration  to 
the  king  of  France,  in  any  other  way  than  on  a  footing  of  equality) 
It  is  by  a  study  of  these  laws  that  we  shall  leatn  also  to  intesti^^ 
the  caases  and  rules  of  public  rights ;  and  die  system  established 
in  every  government.  We  shall  learn  to  love,  moderate  and  ptft 
in  execution,  the  fundamental  laws  of  states,  such  as  dKise  which 
jegard  the  succession  to  the  crown,  religion,  police,  justice,  fin-* 
atice,  commerce,  navigation  and  agriculture.  The  happiness  and 
peace  of  families  require  also  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  which 
regulates  contracts  and  engagements  made  between  man  and  m^an. 
The  independence  of  Hayti,  the  existence  and  stability  of  the 
dynasty  we  have  chosen  to  reign  over  us,  our  future  happiness 
and  prosperity,  depend  on  our  studies  and  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  legislation. 

For,  if  we  do  not  study  beforehand,  with  peculiar  care  a*id  deep 
attention,  the  laws  of  nations,  how  can  we  hope  to  possess  wise  and 
able  statesmen,  prudent  financiers,  accomplished  ambassadofft; 
^len  who  must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  art  of  govemiaetfC 
and  knowledge  of  courts?  How  can  we  hope  to  possess  state^fnen, 
capable  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  people ;  of  pro^ 
jecting  difierent  kinds  of  treaties  with  foreign  governments,  -in  the 
.  usual  words  and  forms ;  of  being  competent,  by  their  information 
and  sagacity,  to  protect  and  preserve  their  government  and  country 
from  the  stratagems  which  an  artful  enemy  might  empk)y  sgaiiist 
them,  by  introducing  into  a  treaty  an  equivocal  or  insidious  cldttse, 
or  by  means  of  a  dextrous  and  ambiguous  expression  which  he 
would  interpret,  at  some  future  period,  and  at  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, in  his  own  favor;  thus  securing  to  himself  the  power  of 
breaking  the  treaty,  disturbing  public  tranquillity,  aind  of  declaring 
war  whenever  he  considered  such  a  measure  advisable  ? ' 

'  Such  was  the  conviction  of  the  French  that  we  were  easilv  to  be  itfi« 
posed  upon,  in  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  words, .  that  the  whole  of  the 
ridiculous  system,  adopted  by  M.  Malouet,  was  founded  on  this  basis. 
That  Nestor  of  the  colonists  wished  the  appellation  of  *'  no  freeman^  to  be 
used  instead  of  the  word  slave;  in  order  to  take  away  the  idea  of  a  roan  in 
chains,  hut  to  leave  the  thing  itself. 

Dauxion  Lavaysse,  in  iniiiation  of  the  example  of  M.  Malouet,  proposed 
the  restoration  of  the  French  colony  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  instead  of  the  aboli^ 
turn  of  independenccy  which  was  in  fact  the  very  ihing  he  wanted;  because 
the  word  restore  presents  to  the  mind  the  action  of  re-establishing  the  state, 
w«hich  he  was  about  to  destroy.  Another,  whose  name  even  is  a  reproach 
to  human  nature,  asked  for  the  independence  of  the  rigktSf  instead  of  the 
independence  of  Hayti.  He  could  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  French  stdjject  and 
fitizen,  but  woi^ld  not  admit  of  the  ind^pendenpe  of  the  country.     M.  de  ton^ 
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Widimit  learning)  it  would  be  equallj  impossible  for  U4  to  hare 
IswyerSy  able  and  learned  judges,  capable  of  fulfilling  the  high  and 
sacred  functions  of  the  magistracy*  The  light  of  nature  is  imequat 
to  the  task  of  piercing  the  chaos  of  civil  and  political  afiairs.  To 
kaow  how  to  discern  a  doubtful  case  from  one  that  is  not  so, 
positive  knowledge  is  necessary.  Natural  laws  must  be  distin- 
guished from  arbitrary  ones^  Researches  into  the  origin  and  spirit 
of  laws,  must  ultimately  direct  us  in  the  application  of  them. 

We  cannot  attain  a  distinguished  rank  in  civilisation,  nor  a  phce 
aftiongsf  polished  nationsi  unless  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  study 
of  the  laws  whidi  govern  the  civilised  world.  How  can  we  prac- 
dse  what  we  do  not  understand  ?  How  can  we  command  the  re- 
spect due  to  our  rights,  if  we  ourselves  do  not  know  how  to  estimate 
ttie  rights  of  others?  How  can  we  respect  them,  if  we  do  not  re-. 
aspect  ourselves  ?  The  knowledge  of  the  law  will  lead  us  to  the 
Ittiowledge  of  God,  morals,  and  justice ;  which  are  the  foundation 
of  all  human  societies.  Let  us  hasten,  then,  to  cultivate  the  study 
of  science !  Let  us  ascend  the  vast  dominions  of  the  mind  !  Let 
us  rise  to  those  elevated  regions,  where  man  approaches  divinity  I 
Illuminated  by  a  «park  of  the  sacred  flame >  let  us  hasten  forward  I 
A  splendid  triumph  will  be  the  reward  of  our  labors  and  perse* 
verance.  O  my  countrymen!  it  is  by  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
arts,  and  science  alone,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  excite  the  moral 
world  against  the  enemies  of  humanity:  by  it  alone  we  shall 
triumph  for  ever  over  the  errors  and  absurdities,  which  have  been 
suspended  for  ages  on  our  unfortunate  race  ! 

In  the  commencement  of  all  societies,  legislation  was  the  first 
study ;  because  it  is  the  most  useful  and  indispensable  to  man* 
But  as  it  is  also  the  most  profound  and  difficult  of  all  sciences, 
the  study  of  it  being  harsh  and  unpleasing,  its  progress  and 
improvement  were  always  slower  than  that  of  other  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  are  less  profound  and  more  superficial.  Persons 
addict  themselves  to  the  liberal  arts,  poetry,  dancing,  music,  as 
they  please  the  senses :  but  he  who  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  must  have  a  real  regard  for  moral  duty  and  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Every  nation  can  boast  of  its  conquerors  and  lawgivers.  We 
too,  can  boast  of  ours.  Scarcely  did  we  become  a  body  politic 
brfofe  we  instituted   a  monarchical  and    paternal  government. 

tanges  and  Co.  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  mathematical  dfcJuction,  that  our  : 
actual  independence  yra^fictUiout;  but  that  if  we  returned  lo  the  dominion 
of  France,  it  would  become  real.    I  should  never  cone  hid «,  were  I  to  Fclat« 
here  all  the  nonsense  which  the  ex- colonists  and  otcr  brethren  have  spokeii 
and  written,  in  order  to  deceive  and  csuole  us  by  their  artifices. 

VOL.  XIII.  Pam,  m- V^V-  O' 
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Following  the  steps  of  Numa  and  the  great  Al/redf  Heory  took 
upon  him  the  care  of  forming  institutions,  and  giving  us  whdb- 
some  laws. 

The  form  of  government  we  have  adopted,  the  internal  regu- 
lations we  have  established  in  the  different  departments  of  the. 
state,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  we  were  not  quite  strangers  to  the 
study  of  legislation. 

If  any  person  reflect,  for  an  instant,  on  our  state  of  barbarism 
25  years  ago,  and  compare  it  with  our  present  condition,  he  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  exertions  we  had  to  make,  unaided,  abandoned* 
and  relying  only  on  our  own  resourcesj^  in  order  to  extricate  our* 
selves  from  the  dark  and  melancholy  abyss  into  which  we  had 
been  plunged  by  slavery. 

Is  diere  an  instance  of  a  people  more  unfortunate  and  degraded  i 
"Were  any  people  ever  more  persevering  or  intrepid  in  the  assertion* 
of  rights  of  which  they  had  been  plundered  ?  Were  any  people 
ever  more  ready  to  make  generous  sacrifices  in  order  to  secure 
liberty  and  independence  ?  Did  any  people  ever  discover  mpfe 
capacity  for  arts  and  sciences,  or  more  zeal  in  the  acquisition  of  < 
them,  than  the  people  of  Hayti  ? ' 

>  To  form  a  just  idea  of  our  progress  in  civilisation,  arts,  and  sciences,, 
ve  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  what  we  were,  and  what  we  now  are. 

We  were  sunk,  25  years  ago,  in  slavery,  and  the  most  profound  ignorance. 
We  had  no  idea  of  human  societies,  no  thought  of  nappiness,  no  kind 
of  energy.  Our  physical  and  moral  faculties  were  so  completely  depressed 
under  the  weight  or  despotism,  that  I,  who  am  writing  this,  imagined  that 
the  world  terminated  with  the  horizon.  So  contracted  in  my  notions,  that. 
I  could  not  conceive  the  most  simple  idea.  All  my  countrymen  were  as 
ignorant  as  myself,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  even  more  so. 

The  civil,  executive,  aud  military  offices  of  the  kingdom,'arc  now  sustained[ 
Iry*  Haytians  only,  since  foreigners  are  rendered  incapable  of  holding  public 
situations  in  the  kingdom.  Necessity  overcame  all  obstacles:  almost  every 
one  acquired  learning  by  the  help  of  books.  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  of  them,  who  learned  to  read  and  write,  of  themselves,  without  an 
instructor.  They  walked  about  with  their  books  in  their  hands,  inquired 
of  persons  whom  they  met,  wliether  they  could  read ;  if  they  could,  they 
were  then  desired  to  explain  the  meaning  of  such  a  particular  sign  and  such 
a  word.  Tn  this  way  many  of  the  natives  succeeded,  without  the  help  of 
education,  though  already  advanced  in  years.  They  became  notaries,  at- 
torneys, barristers,  judges,  statesmen,  and  astonisried  every  one  by  the  soli- 
dity ot  their  judgment.  One  may  readily  conceive  what  such  men  would 
have  been,  had  they  been  trained  with  the  care  and  method  of  a  classical 
education.  Some  hecanie  painters  and  sculptors,  self-taught ;  and  surprised 
foreigners  by  their  pn^duction?  ;  others  architects,  mechanics,  weavers;  anil 
all  were  successful.  Others  extracted  brimstone  from  the  mines,  and  manu- 
factured saltpetre  and  excellent  gunpowder,  by  means  of  mills  and  esta- 
blishments similar  to  those  in  Europe;  having  derived  assistance  from  a 
ih^  books,  merely,  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy ! 

But  the  science  in  which  we  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency,  is  that  of 
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If,  as  soon  as  vre  had  established  our  independence,  we  had 
been  wise  enough  to  establish  national  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  we  should  possess,  at  this  time,  a  much 
greater  number  of  able  men,  and  be  infinitely  more  advanced  in 
civilisation  than  we  now  are. 

We  have  only,  then,  to  deplore  bitterly  the  loss,  the  irretriev- 
able loss  of  time.  Fifteen  years  of  independence  and  application, 
all  thrown  away  !  How  severe  a  loss,  and  how  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted !  What  a  number  of  great  and  learned  men  we  might 
iK>w  have  possessed  !  Had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  received 
a  regular  education,  I  should  have  possessed,  at  an  early  period,  the 
knowledge  so  indispensably  necessary  to  a  statesman,  magistrate,' 
s^nd'  writer,   who  abandons  himself  to  the  storms  and  tempest  of 

vvar;  nor  can  it  excite  surprise,  when  it  is  recollected  that  ever  since  ^e 
year  1790,  we  have  been  constantly  ia  arms. 

In  the  infancy  of  our  independence,  the  ideas  we  had  of  war  were  extremely 
confined.  We  were  unskilled  in  the  use  of  fire-arms;  and  fought  in  con- 
fusion and  disorder,  with  iron  sticks,  wooden  sabres,  spits^  and  hoo|ift  of 
hogsheads,  which  we  had  turned  into  a  kind  of  sabre.  We  rushed  violently 
End  in  masses  upon  the  enemy*s  cannon;  and  thousands  of  Haytians  fell 
victims  to  a  desperate  courage. 

But  we  made  an  effort  also  to  procure  artillery.  We  were  in  hopcbf  betn^ 
able  to  make  cannon  of  bamboos,  which,  as  we  had  no  frames,  were  placed 
on  cabrouets  drawn  by  oxen.  But  at  every  explosion,  the  cannon  burst, 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  which  injured  us  infinitely  more  than  the  enemy. 
I  relate  this  fact,  merely  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
as  to  military  tactics.  ' 

By  degrees,  and  to  our  cost,  we  acquired  a  knowledge  of  war.  Our  dif- 
ferent engagements  with  the  planters,  Spaniards,  English,  French,  and,  more.- 
than  all,  our  civil  wars,  advanced  us  considerably  in  the  science.  So  that 
all  the  old  nien  had  been  originally  soldiers,  and  few  were  to  be  found 
who  were  not  covered  with  honorable  scars. 

From  the  numerous  calamities  entailed  upon  us  by  the  French,  some  advtaa* 
tages  resulted,  as  a  compensation  for  them.  Tiie  army  of  Leclerc  contnined; 
an  infinite  number  of  military  men  endowed  with  great  talents ;  men  who' 
perfectly  well  understood  manoeuvres  and  marshalling,  officers  of  artillery, 
all  of  them  experienced  and  able.  We  did  not  all  derive  the  same  advan- 
tage from  their  instructions,  while  we  fought  either  in  conjunction  with' 
or  against  them.  Our  experience,  joined  to  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of 
others,  make  us  incomparably  more  powerful,  in  every  respect,  than  we* 
formerly  were.  The  art  of  war  is  grown  familiar  to  us.  The  sieges,  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  actively  or  passively,  and  the  citadels  and  castles/ 
we  built,  sufficiently  evince  our  progress  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  towns. 

We  cultivate  mathematics,  and  have  now  a  royal  foundry  for  cannon,; 
bombs,  and  bullets,  regularly  established. 

Our  artillerymen,  bombardiers,  and  gunners,  are  in  a  state  of  great  per- 
fection. The  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  may  be  compared  with  the  best  troops 
in  the  world.  In  surprising  by  ambuscade,  and  harassing  the  enemy, i  it  ia^ 
impossible  to  find  better  soldiers,  than  our  light  troops  and  royal  Oahomets. 
The  cavalry  is  well  mounted,  and  kept  in  strict  discipline ;  and  whenever 
occasion  requires  it,  can  charge  with  as  much  impetuosity  as  vigor. 
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public  affairs.  I  should  noVhave  felt  th^  cniel  necessity  of  enter* 
uig  on  an  unknown  career,  in  order  to  repel  the  enTenomed  shafts 
Qt  the  enemies  of  my  country  and  mankind.  I  should  not,  in  fine^ 
luve  felt  myself  emoarrassed,  as  I  have  been,  in  attempting  to  reply 
to  the  arguments  of  able  politicians  j  and  in  encountering,  more 
particularly,  the  varied  learning,  and  conclusive  reasonings  of 
that  witty,  i^ost  acute,  and  prc^und  philosopher,  M.  Le  fiorgne* 
de  Boigne. 

But  we  should  have  imperfectly  performed  our  task,  if,  while 
we  undertook  the  education  of  men,  we  were  to  be  negligent  of 
the  education  of  women.  We  are  not  to  train  men  to  virtue,  and 
women  to  vice ;  the  one  to  learning,  and  the  other  to  ignorance* 
The  benefits  of  education  ought  to  be  extended  alike  to  bath 
sexes. 

Shall  young  ladies  of  a  distinguished  rank,  who  are  one  day 
to  appear  at  court,  continue  in  their  father's  house  without  the  means 
of  receiving  an  education  fitted  to  prepare  them  for  the  rank  they 
must  occupy  in  life  ? 

Domestic  morals  are  the  source  of  public  morals.  Children 
imitate  the  example  oftheir  mothers  :  they  inherit  their  weaknesses^ 
lices^  Or  virtues.  The  education  of  women  is  more  nearly  cpn- 
jiected  than  one  might  be  led  to  imagine,  with  the  education  of 
men ;  and  it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  wish  for  good  mothers  of  fa« 
milies,  prudent  economists,  active  and  indefatigable,  without  the  help 
of  education,  religion,  and  morals. 

The  education  of  the  softersex  was  always  greatly  neglected 
at  Hayti,  as  it  was  in  all  the  islands  which  were  inhabited  by 
staves.  To  this  cause  alone  might  be  attributed  the  licentious* 
ness  and  depravity,  so  universal  in  the  colonies.  Under  *the  go- 
vernment of  the  colonists,  some  of  the  women  were  condemned  to 
groan  under  the  weight  of  slavery  and  coercive  labor ;  while  the 
rest  were  doomed  to  satisfy  the  impure  and  brutal  propensities  of 
the  ex-colonists.  Mothers,  without  a  blush,  brought  up  their  daugh* 
tftrs  to  the  same  kind  of  life  with  themselves.  From  the  earliest  infan-^ 
cy,  theii'  heart  and  mind  were  corrupted  by  examples  and  lessons 
which  prepared  them  to  live,  without  scruple  or  remorse,  in  a  de-» 
grading,  illicit,  and  criminal  commerce. 

These  wretched  victims,  destined  to  gratify  the  caprice  aftd 
libidinous  pleasures  of  haughty  tyrants,  and  to  be  their  servants, 
received  no  kind  of  moral  education,  but  were  merely  taught  to, 
practise  with  dexterity  the  vile  arts  of  prostitution.  Always  im- 
mured in  their  rooms,  they  knew  only  how  to  sew,  embroider,  and 
tie  their  handkerchiefs  with  grace.     They  were  not  instructed  in 

'  The  French  scholar  understands,  of  course ,  the  ju  de  mot$  qf  the  Baf^wk 
de  Vaai^yi  as  the  word  Stfrgne  signifies  one-eyed.  (Traosl.) 
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reading  or  writing  \  could  not  be  received  into  any  societyy  nor 
admitted  to  the  table  of  the  ex-colonists.  They  were  to  be  dull^ 
submissive^  tractabki  conformable^  and  ever  ready  to  fulfil  the  will 
and  caprices  of  their  tyrants. 

Girls  who  had  been  educated  in  such  principles^  greatly  prefer- 
red a  state  of  concubinage  with  a  white  man^  who  despised  them^ 
to  a  legal  marriage  with  a  native  living  in  abject  slavery,  and  whom» 
after  the  example  of  their  masters^  the  women  had  also  learned 
to  despise.' 

Now  and  then^  but  very  rarely,  were  some  instances  to  be  ob» 
served  in  Hayti,  of  families  who,  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  o£ 
die  time,  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  regard  for  morals  and  religion* 
But  they  could  not  long  withstand  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
colonists,  who  abandoned  themselves  with  impunity  to  the  grossest 
debaucheries^  seduced  married  women  and  their  daughters,  violate 
tA  without  fear  or  remorse  every  law  of  morality  and  justice  :  the 
laws  of  nature  herself,  (I  blush  at  the  relation,)  were  disregarded  ; 
and  natural  children  were  exposed  to  the  brutal  propensities  ox 
dieir  parents  !^ 

The  dark  abyss  of  immorality  could  not  be  closed  on  a  sudden^ 

*  When  the  commissioners  chosen  by  the  French  ^vemoient  for  tbe 
department  of  the  soutti,  composed  of  Le  Boigne  do  Boisse,  B«y,  Kervcr* 
seauy  and  Desfuurneaux,  arrived  at  the  Cayes^  a  youne  girl  lived  in  the  Cowi| 
whose  name  was  Marie  de  Villeneuve.  She  was  betrothed  to  General  Rinud 
by  her  parents^  and  became  his  wife  after  the  event  we  are  about  to  relate. 

During  the  residence  of  M.  Le  Borgne  at  this  place,  he  saw  the  young 
lady  accidentally ;  and  though  be  knew  she  was  engaged  to  the  genera^ 
he  determined,  notwithstanding,  to  seduce  her,  and  break  off  the  marriage* 
To  accomplish  his  design,  he  procured  Eigaud  to  be  sent  from  the  Cayes 
to  ^ght  the  English,  posted  at  the  time,  near  the  Irois.  In  his  absence, 
Ifi  Borgne  made  proposals  to  the  young  kwly,  which  were  indignantly  re* 
jected.  He  had  then  recourse  to  the  young  Uudy's  mother^  who  hvcd  with  a 
man  of  white  color.  This  abandoned,  woman,  assiHed  by  her  husbaad* 
employed  violence  to  effect  the  prostitution  of  her  own  daughter !  Eigaud^ 
after  his  return  from  the  army,  paid  a  visit  to  Le  Borgne ;  who,  after  some 
general  conversation,  said  to  him,  **  Rigaudy  I  will  them  you  tht  JUnett  giri  m 
the  Caye»;  Imi  you  mmtt  promitt  me  you  wUl  kutp  it  secret/*  He  made  tht 
promise.  Judge  what  his  indignant  ieetings  were,  when,  de  Boigne  haviiw 
arawn  aside  the  curtain,  the  person  of  his  intended  wife  stood  before  hin? 
Rendered  furious,  he  seised  Le  Borgne,  and  would  have  thrown  him  from 
the  balcony,  had  not  the  wretch  cried  out,  and  summoned  his  servants  to 
his  assistance,  who  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  Rigaud. 

Such  was  tl^e  conduct  of  this  man  in  the  south,  when  invested  with  • 
public  character.  The  anecdotes  we  have  already  related,  coupled  with  this 
last  instance  of  depravity,  give  a  just  idea  of  his  cnaracter  and  morals. 

**  We  could  here  give  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  planters  who 
have  committed  incest,  and  were  guUtv  oT  crimes  against  nature.  Bot 
iiorror.  prevents  our  giving  to  the  world  ithat  disgraceful  calendar. 

From  all  that  has  been  advanced  before,  it  is  sumciently  aupareut  to  wha^ 
height  of  depravity  they  had  attained.    Such  have  been  the  rruits  of  slavery* 
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Th  places  where  the  people  were  corrupted  by  prejudices,  slavery, 
and  ignorance  of  many  centuries*  duration. 

Since  our  political  regeneration,  a  change  for  the  better  has  been 
gradually  and  strongly  felt  in  manners  and  social  habits.  Mar- 
riages are  become  more  frequent ;  prejudices  have  been  by  degrees 
effaced  ;  we  have  thrown  away  the  chains  of  bondage.  But  some 
time  must  elapse  before  all  traces  of  it  in  our  manners  disappear. 
They  cannot  undergo  an  active  change,  without  the  aid  of  time> 
laws,  and  education.  Even  amongst  the  most  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe,  the  vestiges  of  feudal  rights,  of  glebe-slavery,  and 
other  laws  and  customs,  are  visible,  which  still  retain  the  stamp  of 
the  barbarous  times  in  which  they  were  instituted. 

The  various  governments  of  Hayti  have  successively  proclaimed 
themselves  the  asserters  of  morals.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
t>urify  them,  by  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  marriage ; 
and  by  af&xing  a  stigma  on  licentious  behaviour.  But  the  means 
thus  used,  though  very  powerful  in  themselves,  did  not  completely 
answer  the^ndproposed;  for  they  were  productive,  insomemeasure» 
of  greater  disorders  in  society.  Instead  of  corrupt  and  profligate 
mothers,  we  saw  adulterous  wives,  and  often  cruel  mothers.  In 
our  anxiety  to  punish  enormities,  we  witnessed  the  appearance  of 
fresh  crimes  :  and  as  we  have  not  struck  at  the  root,  but  only  lightly 
touched  the  evil,  concubinage  still  prevails. 

The  vices  of  a  nation  can  only  be  corrected  by  degrees.  In  your 
solicitude  to  stifle  them  prematurely,  you  invariably  give  birm  to 
greater  abuses  \  because  the  most  wise  and  salutary  laws  prove  in- 
eflfectual,  without  the  help  of  religion  and  morals.  He  who  is 
already  virtuous,  who  knows  and  loves  the  performance  of  his  duty^ 
.will  not  find  it  difficult  to  follow  and  comply  with  the  law. 

A  moral  and  virtuous  education  ought  therefore  to  be  given  to 
the  children  of  both  sexes,  if  we  would  secure  a  change  and  radi- 
cal reform  in  our  manners.  It  is  in  our  public  schools  that  young 
ladies  will  be  taught  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  learn 
from  their  infancy  to  respect  themselves,  and  to  dignify  the  sacred 
titles  of  wives  and  mothers.  They  will  begin  to  know  their  duties 
towards  the  authors  of  their  existence,  their  husbands,  and  children : 
^nd  as  mothers  are  the  first  instructors  of  children,  they  will  make 
them  imbibe  with  the  milk  of  the  breast,  the  seeds  of  social  virtue, 
•and  teach  them  how  to  discharge,  at  some  future  period,  the  most 
sacred  and  first  of  all  duties. 

Thanks  be  to  God  we  no  longer  live  in  those  dreadful  times, 
when  our  unfortunate  children  saw  the  light  only  to  become  slaves, 
and  live  and  die  in  ignominy  T  They  are  now  destined  to  reflect 
credit  and  glory  upon  their  country.  They  will  constitute  the  hap- 
piness and  comfort  of  our  days,  and  adorn  them  by  their  presences 
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and  the  inexpressible  charm  of  their  conversation.  They  will  be* 
come  the  brightest  drnaments  of  our  society. 

Can  we  linger  stilly  and  not  hasten  to  form  establishments  for  the 
•education  of  young  ladies,  while  benevolence  and  virtue  occupy 
the  throne  of  Hay ti  ?  O  Maria  Louisa  !  model  of  queens,  wives^ 
and  mothers ;  and  you,  images  of  your  august  parents,  patterns 
of  grace,  beauty,  amiable  feeling,  and  filial  piety  ;  listen  to  out 
prayers  !  An  immortal  and  never-fading  crown  will  be  the  reward 
of  the  most  useful  and  indispensable  of  all  institutions  that  you 
may  hereafter  found,  for  the  happiness  of  families,  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  the  country  !  i 

The  people  of  Hayti  are  not  yet  a  nation  of  manufacturers,  though 
industrious  and  commercial.  In  imitation  of  the  old  Romans,  we 
pass  from  the  sword  to  the  plough,  and  from  the  plough  to  the 
«Word.     We  are  merely  soldiers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

We  cannot  hope,  for  a  long  time,  to  become  acquainted  with 
•all  the  branches  of  manufacturing  and  trading  industry  ;  and  a$ 
.the  most  populous  nations  have  not  men  enough  to  exercise  them, 
we  could  not  make  the  experiment  but  at  the  risk  of  our  agricul- 
ture.  We  should  act  widi  great  impropriety,  were  we  to  neglect 
ttje  true  source  of  out  prosperity,  power,  and  riches,  for  an  object 
which  we  must  merely  regard  as  secondary.  On  the  other  hand^ 
2LS  a  commercial  nation  ought  ever  to  find  within  herself  things 
primarily  essential,  the  want  of  which  she  must  feel  inevitably  in 
time  of  war;  our  government  has  done  wisely  in  establishing  manu- 
factures of .  gun-powder,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  arms,  a  foundry  of 
guns,  bombs,  cannon*balls,  &c.  Such  establishments,  indispensably 
requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  can  only  be  improved  ana 
extended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supply  our  wants.  If  to  them  we 
superadd  some  other  manufactures  of  articles  indispensably  neces^ 
sary,  we  shall  have  done  enough  in  political  economy.  Printings 
an  art  which  di£Fuses  human  knowledge,  is  now  making  continual 
and  rapid  advances  among  us.  All  our  care  and  attention  should 
be  devoted  therefore  to  agriculture,  the  science  of  war,  and  means  of 
Extending  information  to  the  public.  The  government,  for  a  long 
period,  wiil,  have  only  to  occupy  itself  upon  one  of  these  three 
important  points ;  which  can  never  be  attained  but  by  adopting  a 
sound  system  of  political  economy,  well  arranged,  well  considered^ 
but,  above  all,  well  acted  upon. 

The  territorial  acquisitions  of  England  have  riot  made  her  popu* 
lous,  rich,  and  florishing.  It  is  her  wise  and  excellent  system 
of  political  economy,  that  has  been  able  to  manure  her  sands,  drain 
her  marshes,  and  render  them  productive.  It  is  by  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery  and  animals,  that  she  has  acquired  commerce^ 
industry,  power  and  riches,  a  hundred-fold.  We  have  emaneipafr- 
ed  ourselves  by  degrees  from  the  ancient^  civil  and  pernicious  haoitff 
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of  the  ex-cblonist«,  E«pcricaiife  has  already  proved  to  us,  that, 
with  a  smaller  number  cf  men,^  we  can  work  harder  and  get  more 
WatmeY  than  they.  Let  hs  conclude  by  divesting  ourselves  entirely 
»f  aU  the  prejudices  which  it  was  their  interest  to  perpetuate,  in  order 
U>  favor  the  views  of  their  capital  and  cobnial  interests. 

Personal  strength  was  then  all  in  all.  Africa  was  the  rich  mine, 
wUch  supplied  them  with  tSie  numerous  victims,  doomed  to  perish 
bom  excessive  fatigue,  chains,  misery,  hunger,  and  blows ;  while 
the  produce  of  their  labor,  tears,  and  Uood,  furnished  their  torturecs 
with  tiffw  means  of  procuring  new  victims,  destined  also  to  be 
sacrificed  in  the  fields  of  slavery. 

Sioce  our  political  regeneracy,  we  have  constantly  expressed  our 
ftUiurrence  of  that  iniquitous  and  barbarous  system.  We  faa9«not 
tufTered  a  fiingle  vestige  of  it  to  remain  in  our  laws.  Let  us  liien 
entirely  erase  from  our  manners,  custonos,  and  language,  from  our 
Bocial  habits  and  mattual  labors,  the  very  remembrance  <)f  that  odious 
system  \  of  that  dreadful  calculation  on  blood,  torture,  and  de6irru(;9> 
tton,  which  sordid  self-interest  and  avarice  breathed  into  out  tyrants. 
-  We  can  improve  and  extend  our  agricultural  pursuits  as  much 
ZB  Other  civilised  nations.  We  cam  introduce  new  methods  of 
idougUsg,  new  systems  adapted  tx>  our  necessities,  and  tending  to 
produce  food  in  .greater  quantities,  as  well  as  population.  We  are 
to  recollect  diat  we  are  no  longer  a  French  colony,  but  a  free  and 
independent  kingdom. 

if  we  summon  t»  our  assistaaiice  the  ingenuity  of  medianism,  if 
we  employ  animals,  and  the  natural  agents,  air,  fye^  and  water,  we 
shall  diminish  greatly  the  labor  of  men,  and  augment  infinitely  dieir 
^wer  :  we  shall,  in  making  use  of  those  various  means,  be  sdsk  to 
convert  our  soil  into  a  lovely,  populous,  rich,  and  florishing  country  ^ 
SBsd  its  inhabitants,  formeriy  so  unf<»rtunate,  will  become  the  happiest 
hx  the  world.  Like  the  phoenix,  of  which  we  adopted  the  ingenious 
idevice,  we  shall  arise  anew  from  our  ashes,  more  beautiful  and 
glorious  than  before. 

£xperiments  of  every  kind  are  expensive,  laborioits,  difficult,  and 
isometimes  fruitless.  But  as  it  is  possible  to  derive  from  them  great 
advantages,  we  must  therefore  attempt  them.  To  be  successful,  con- 
stancy and  perseverance  are  necessary.  One  does  not  learn  in  a  day 
to  gmde  a  pencil  with  skill,  nor  to  become  an  able  architect  or  me- 
chanic. It  is  not  in  a  day  that  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  hu^^ndry.. 
£xj>eriments  do  not  always  succeed  :  they  often  depend  on  accidental 
causes,  and  fail  of  success,  either  from  their  having  been  conducted 
iflRproperly,  or  from  die  nature  of  things  not  having  been  maturely 
-weighed.  The  dinute,. seasons,  soil,  have  a  peculiar  influence  on 
indigenous  or  exotic  plants.  An  individual,  if  a  lover  of  his 
-cemttry^  of  fais  IdQowrcreatures,  mav  employ  his  capital  nobly  by 
naskiiureiqierisieiits  in  artM^od  manutacttires  r  this  would  contribute 
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to  the  reputation  and  advantage  of  his  country.  But  on  government 
principally  devolves  the  tadc  of  guiding  and  protecting  the  social 
body.  It  has  the  power  and  means  of  making  experiments  which  aa 
individual,  how  rich  soever,  would  attempt  to  do  ineffectually,  for 
he  could  not  command  the  means  of  executing  large  undertakings. 

Govenunent  has  tried  some  experiments.  Corn,  barley,  and  oat$» 
have  been  successfully  cultivated;  and  we  have  now  abundant 
evidence,  that  if  we  have  not  long  enjoyed  those  substantial  produo* 
tions  of  the  earth,  it  was  owing  merely  to  the  malice  and  confer 
derated  interests  of  the  ex*colonists  and  their  metropolis.  The 
Carthaginians,  to  impose  more  effectually  their  yoke  on  the  SiciliaaSf 
prohibited  them  from  sowing  corn  under  pain  of  <leath.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  colonial  government  prohibited  the  culture  of  corn  aod 
wine,  under  the  most  severe  penalties.' 

Increase  the  number  of  vegetable  productions,  say  all  tfaeleconof 
mists,  and  you  will  see  the  number  of  men  increase  in  prc^rtion  i 
That  reflection,  eminently  wise  and  political,  could  not,  as  it  had  for 
its  object  an  increase  of  the  population  of  our  country^enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  colonists. 

Almost  every  cottage  was  without  food.  The  most  barren  lands 
were  reserved  for  purposes  of  husbandry.  The  colonist  never  sstw 
any  tlung  but  sugar,  coffee,  indigo^  and  cotton  ;  in  a  wor4>  such 
produce  only  as  could  afford  him  money.  Little  did  he  concern 
himself  about  the  unfortunate  cttltivators,.or  care  whether  they  had 
food,  or  whether  they  perished  with  hunger  and  misery.  A  single 
additional  sugar  cane,  said  he  in  a  despotic  tone,  some  thousands 
of  coffee,  indigo,  and  cotton,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pur* 
chase  food  and  negroes  %  and  I  shall  have,  besidesj^the  advantage  of 
favoring  the  trade  of  Paris,  and  the  slave  trade. 

Such  aa  impolitic,  <:ruel,  and  barbarous  system,  could  accord  only 
with  the  disposition  of  beings,  who  regarded  nothing  but  the  dic- 
tates of  insatiable  avarice  and  infatuated  p<dicy.  The  absurd  sys- 
tem, however,  of  cultivating  exclusively  colonial  productions,  and 
neglecting  the  x:are  of  vegetable  and  substantial  food,  so  indisp^ns^ 
bly  necessary  to  the  existence  of  man,  to  the  power  and  increase  of 
population,  has  been  long  prevalent.  Such  is  the  strength  of  habit 
deeply  rooted ;  and  so  difficult  is  i^  ^or  men  to  eradicate  inveterate 
usage. 

We  had  not  yet  calculated  how  far  the  step  we  had  taken  wou)fl 
lead  us ;  nor  as  yet  considered,  that  from  a  colony  we  were  become 
a  free  and  independent  nation.    We  had  not  yet  reflected,  that  our 

■  M.  Soleil,  an  inhabitant  of  tl>e  Gona'ives,  having  succeeded  in  making 
wine,  desired  M.  de  Bcllecombe,  at  that  time  governor,  to  taste  it.  The 
governor,  as  a  recompense  for  bis  seal  and  industry^  threw  him  into  prtsoo, 
4U]d  amerced  him  in  aiieavy  fine. 
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situation,  relative  position  and  state  being  altered,  our  state  of 
political  and  rural  economy  required  alteration  too ;  and  that  we 
were  bound  to  adopt  a  new  agricultural  system,  fitted  to  our  wants, 
and  worthy  of  a  free  people. 

For  that  invaluable  blessing,  we  were  to  be  indebted  to  the  king, 
Henry  I.  It  is  he  who,  by  the  strength  of  his  genius,  rose  above 
his  predecessors,  opened  a  new  path  for  himself,  and  undertook  to 
efface  and  obliterate  entirely,  all  the  stains  with  which  the  ex-colo« 
nists,  slavery,  and  ignorance,  had  marked  us. 

Thanks  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  agriculture,  to  the  wise  and 
prudent  policy  of  our  august  sovereign,  agriculture  is  now  di- 
vided between  objects  of  trade  and  of  subsistence.  Considerable 
plantations  of  banana-trees  have  been  made  near  every  house.  We 
have  greatly  promoted  the  culture  of  vegetables  and  seeds  of  every 
kind,  in  our  fields,  which  have  been  planted  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  in  places  inaccessible  to  the  enemy.  We  now  plant, 
with  success, English  potatoes.  The^se,and  other  exotic  productions, 
will  considerably  increase  our  means  of  subsistence.  A  nation 
must  be  able  to  supply  herself  with  every  thing  she  principally  wants. 
If  she  depends  for  subsistence  oiv  foreign  markets,  she  has  no  more 
her  independence  in  her  own  hands. 

Agriculture,  the  first  of  all  arts,  is  held  in  high  esteem  amongst 
us  \  industry  is  considered  the  father  of  virtues,  and  idleness  th^ 
mother  of  all  vice.  -On  the  15th  of  April,  in  every  year,  when  the 
season  of  sowing  and  planting  commences,  we  celebrate  with  mag- 
nificence the  festivals  instituted  in  honor  of  agriculture.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  about  Sans-Souci,  are  seen  assembling  in 
crowds  round  the  palace,  making  the  air  resound  with  joyful  songs. 
Loaded  with  the  choicest  fruits,  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  and  aH 
the  riches  of  a  luxuriant  soil ;  they  come  to  offer  to  their  majesties 
their  congratulations,  vows,  and  homage.  Could  our  detestable 
tyrants  only  convince  themselves  by  their  own  eyes;  could  they  be 
transported  as  by  a  magic  wand,  to  the  palace  of  Sans-Souci,  on  that 
memorable  day,  they  would  see  our  august  sovereigns,  in  the  midst 
of  groups  of  laborious  agriculturists  of  both  sexes,  like  good  parents 
in  the  midst  of  their  children ;  they  would  see,  instead  of  naked 
creatures,  emaciated  by  hunger  and  slavery,  once  our  condition ; 
males  and  females  properly  and  neatly  dressed,  breathing  free^ 
dom,  health,  and  happiness.  How  maddening  to  the  view  of  an 
ex-colonist  \ 

No  one  is  better  acquainted  with  the  political  and  rural  economy, 
in  Hayti,  than  our  august  and  beloved  sovereign.  It  may  be  seen 
by  the  order  he  has  established  in  his  various  palaces,  castles,  and 
country-seats,  as  well  as  in  the  different  branches  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  statej  which  the  king  governS}  as  a  good,  wise,  pru- 
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dent  and  economical  father  of  a  family^  however  he  may  be  mil« 
represented  by  the  calumny  of  our  enemies. 

Let  the  body  of  the  nation  imitate  the  principles  and  example 
of  our  king !  We  all  haVe  it  in  our  power ;  since  all  are  proprietors  of 
some  portions,  or  at  least  of  one  tract  of  land. 

Let  every  person  establish  in  his  own  house,  the  spirit  of  ordefj 
political  and  rural  economy,  of  which  we  have  so  many  illustrious 
examples  presented  to  us.  Let  us  employ  our  capitals  to  wise  and 
lucrative  purposes,  in  augmenting  the  value  of  our  property  \  in 
building  healthy  and  commodious  houses;  erecting  edifices,  and  con- 
structing implements  for  rendering  agriculture  more  easy  and  eiten- 
sive :  let.  us  supply  our  habitations  with  the  necessary  furniture,  wiUi 
thecabrouets,  utensils  of  every  description,  cattle  indispensable  to  tbe 
success  of  agriculture.  Acting  in  this  manner,  we  shall  not  only 
preserve  our  capitals,  but  after  two  or  three  years,  their  produce 
wiU  amount  to  nearly  double  or  treble  their  value :  at  a  single  stroke, 
we  shall  double  or  treble  the  capitals  of  the  state,  and  supply 
foreign  trade  with  merchandise  in  a  threefold  proportion. 

Let  us  reverse  the  supposition,  and  imagine,  that  instead  of 
employing  our  capitals  judiciously  and  profitably,  we  dissipate  them 
,in  vain  and  idle  amusements,  in  festivals  and  banquets^  in  the  pui^ 
chase  of  articles  of  luxury  and  superfluities.  After  two  or  three 
months,  what  will  such  infatuation  lead  to  ?  Not  only  our  capitals 
will  be  exhausted,  but  we  shall  have  deprived  OAirselves  of  the  means 
of  acquiring  new  ones  ;  we  shall  have  injured  our  own  substance 
as  weU  as  that  of  the  state.  But  as  the  collective  wealth  of  individuals 
forms  the  aggregate  of  the  riches  and  wealth  of  a  nation,  such  con- 
duct will  insensibly,  and  by  imperceptible  degrees,  lead  to  general 
ruin  and  poverty.  Such  are  the  effects  of  luxury  and  profusion  : 
they  unavoidably  occasion  shipwreck  in  the  state,  distress  in  fan^ 
lies  ;  dry  up  all  the  springs  of  public  happiness^  and  strike  a  deadly 
■blow  at  credit,*  wealth,  and  morals. 

Never  could  a  good  father  of  a  family,  wise,  honest,  and  prudent, 
be  a  bad  citizen ;  and  never  could  a  prodigal  spendthrift,  polluted 
by  every  kind  of  vice,  be  a  good  one.  Can  such  a  man  know  how 
to  enrich  /the  state,  or  contribute  to  its  happiness,  who  knew  only 
how  to  ruin  himself,  and  throw  his  wife,  children,  and  dependants  into 
deep  misery  ?  The  spendthrift  is  a  plague  not  to  himself  only,  but 
to  the  whole  commonwealth. 

M.  Le  Borgne  de  Boigne  affirms,  that  our  incomes  wotdd  be  m»^ 
more  considered  if  better  administered  i  if  the  land  were  better 
cultivated,  and  trade  put  into  less  grasping  hands. 

Our  principles  of  political  economy  may  appear  strange  to  M.  Le 
•  Borgne  de  Boigne,  as  they  are  widely  different  from  the  principles  of 
.  the  ex-colonists«    But  let  us  be  allowed  to  publish  our  opinion,  and 
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enlighten  our  countrymen)  respecting  that  important  branch  of  tiie 
9tate  and  domestic  regulations.  <<  Contract  debts^*  (said  a  man  who 
put  the  world  in  confusioni  and  fell  from  a  most  exalted  height) 
<«  and  your  creditors  will  be  interested  in  sustaining  the  governmenU** 

IVhat  have  been  the  results  of  it  ?  Mad  expenses^  immen^  pro^ 
/usion,  enormous  debts.  And  then  came  the  day  when  ail  was  to 
be  paid  :  bitter  sorrow,  shame,  and  despair  ensued  ^  necessary  re- 
sults of  that  degrading  and  anti-social  maxim. 

Far  from  embracing  a  system  so  highly  destructive  of  all  order, 
the  king  of  Hayti  settled  in  the  most  regular  way  all  matters  of 
Matlt  and  finance.  Not  <mly  is  his  public  treasure  dear  ofdebtybuthe 
unakes  loans  of  money,  when  the  general  good  requires  it»  Every 
coiHract  is  paid  as  soon  as  agreed  upon  ;  accounts  in  arrears  are 
prohibited.  Such  is  the  confidence  of  foreigners  ^d  citizens  in 
the  loyalty  and  honesty  of  the  government,  that  they  ofier  it  im« 
mense  equipments,  and  prefer  to  deal  with  it  ta^^r  than  with 
individuals. 

Let  us  pay  this  respect  to  truth,  talents  and  virtue.  We  are  for- 
«ed  to  confess,  viHbaa  we  consider  the  great  difficulties  we  had.  to 
overcome  before  we  could  attain  our  present  situation  ;  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  ciiscumstances  in  which  the  government  was 
placed  :  we  are,  I  say,  forced  to  confess,  that  the  king  has  well  ful- 
filled his  important  duties,  and  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  couif* 
iry •  As  the  man  who  has  been  in  the  midst  of  die  fight,  is  the 
hist  judge  of  what  has  been  and  what  ought  to  have  been  done  ) 
40  02ust  every  one,  to  judge  rightly  of  our  conduct,  imagine  himsetf 
kk  our  place^  and  consider  the  various  difficulties  in  which  we  found 
ourselves. 

We  hare  given  a  true  and  exact  idea  of  the  Haytian  goverament, 
laws,  and  manners  ;  of  our  sovereign's  personal  character  and  vir« 
Haes.  We  have  refuted  all  the  objections,  and  combated  ^aH  die 
obstacles  thrown  before  us,  and  all  the  calumnies  which  our  ene- 
mies oppose  to  i}ie  acknowledgmem  of  Haytian  libeity.  We 
hare  proclaimed  our  inccMiteatabk  right,  and  confessed  openly  oar 
laults  and  political  errors.  We  have  diown,  that  we^  were  not 
quite  bereft  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  guide  us  in  the  civil 
und  political  career,  as  our  enemies  pretend.  We  have  now  to  hj 
before  our  readers  the  hatefful  conditions  to  which  the  Frencn 
would  subject  .us,  and  the  concessions  they  are  so  kind  as  to  make 
Ifts.  They  have  been  planned  and  founded  as  follows,  by  the 
M^or  of  the  new  colonial  system  of  St.  Domingo : 

1st  Basis. 

1st.    <<  The  imprescriptible  and  unalienable  sovereigtity  of  the 

Jung  of  France  over  the  colony,  by  right  of  property  and  possession : 

2d.     <<  The  previous  and  authentic  act  of  submission,  from 
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iiie  two  chiefs  of  the  colony  to  the  crown  of  France^  as  owing  obe- 
dience to  it : 

Sd.  «The  oath  of  faith  and  homage  to  the  king  and  his  suc« 
eetsotsi  which  oath  would  be  received  by  a  commissary  named  ex« 
pressif  £o£  the  purpose  %  and  confirmed  in  a  solemn  manner  by  de^ 
puties  sent  to  France  : 

4th.  <<  An  annual  tribute  (the  value  of  which  shall  be  regulated 
hereafter),  to  be  paid  to  the  royal  treasury : 

5iiu  •<  A  sum  of  60  millions  also  to  be  paid  to  the  government  5 
t)ie  tenxss  of  its  payment,  and  the  motives  of  its  being  exacted,  fjxiSl 
be  fixed  and  explained  in  the  following  pageSi" 

2d  Basis, 

<«  The  obligatidn  required  from  those  afores2»d  two  governments, 
to  receive  exclusively,  in  all  their  sea-ports,  the  ships  of  the  com« 
mercial  company : 

1st.  <<  The  town  and  fortresses  of  the  Mole  St.  Bet^nardi  md 
St,  Lemis,  in  their  present  state  of  armament,  as  sea-ports  to  shelter 
and  repair  the  ships  of  the  company : 

2d»  <<  The  Islands  Tartue  and  Conavet  to  serve  as  a  factory  atkt 
magazine  for  the  aforesaid  company's  merchandise  :" 

3d.  **  A  part  of  the  territory,  which  would  be  determined,  be* 
twe^i  the  Great  River  and  the  river  Artibanite^  to  form  a  line  of 
separation  between  the  two  governments.  It  would  become  a 
middle  point,  which  would  prevent  for  the  future  all  contest  be^* 
tween  them.*' 

3d  Basis. 

<«  The  obfigation  imposed  on  the  chiefs  of  the  two  governments  z 

Iftt.  «  To  put  the  commercial  company,  (acting  in  the  name  and; 

for  the  interest  of  the  abeent  proprietors,)  into  possession  of  the 

lands  and  hotises  which  belong  to  the  aforesaid  proprietors,  or  to 

tbetr  heirs  and  successors  : 

2d.  «« To  exert  their  ajtthority,  that  the  present  occupiers  of  th» 
said  property,  who  should  happen  to  acquire,  or  to  keep  it  as  farm« 
ers  and  tenants,  should  pay  the  value  of  it,  or  of  the  farm,  according 
to  the  conditions  agr^  upon ;  which  shaU  be  fixed  by  a  new  tf!^ 
gtthtipn.'' 

4th  Basis. 

'*  Were  the  foregoing  rights  fully  and  entirely  acknowledged  by» 
ihe  government  of  Hayti,  and  ensured  to  the  French  crown  5  wer* 
the  dispositions  concluded  in  the  foregcnng  articles  executed,  exactly 
as  diey^  would  hare  been  stipulated  and  agreed  on  j 
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w  The  following  concessions  would  be  made  to.  the  colony  of 
St.  Domingo  : 

Ist.  «  The  right  of  governing  and  administering  itself ;  of  mak- 
ing laws  concerning  its  internal  administration^  without  either  the 
French  government  or  the  commercial  company  having  a  claim  to 
take  a  part  in  those  things : 

2d.  "  The  maintenance  of  the  colony's  division  into  two 
departments,  independent  of  each  other  : 

8d.*  "  The  acknowledgment  of  the  two  present  chiefs,  under 
the  title  of  Hat/tian  and  Columbian  Governors  of  the  French  part 
of  St.  Domingo : 

4th.  "  The  guarantee  given  by  France  to  the  respective  boun^ 
daries  of  the  two  governments,  fixed  by  the  river  Artibonite  : 

5th.  <<  The  ratification  of  the  political  existence  of  all  the  in* 
dividuals,  whatever  be  their  color,  who  inhabit  the  colony: 

6th.  «  The  enjoyment  of  the  same  advantages  as  Frenchmen 
«njoy>  granted  to  such  persons  as  would  settle  in  France  or  in  the 
factories  of  the  company." 

<<  We  think  (adds  M.  de  Boigne)  that  in  the  present  circumstances^ 
such  dispositions  mtist  necessarily  produce  the  re-establishment  rf 
the  commercial  and  political  relations  betiioeen  France  and  Si*^ 
Domingo" 

Such  are,  according  to  him,  the  conditions  we  must  accept  ofy- 
und^  the  penalty  of  seeing  Europe  leagued  against  us  in  favor  of 
France,  to  re-establish  ;in  Hayti  the  famous  status  quo  ante 
beUumy  the  slave-trade,  the  prejudices  of  color,  and  slavery ! 

The  human  mind  is  capable,  we  know,  of  manifold  errors.  But 
It  is  not  error,  it  is  madness,  to  imagine  that  men  who  have  vin- 
dicated their  rights  by  the  edge  of  their  swords,  who  have  a  high 
sense  of  their  dignity,  strength,  and  valor,  could  renounce  their 
rights,  honors,  and  country,  and  go  voluntarily  to  meet  the  chains 
^  their  most  odious  tyrants. 

Must  not  M.  de  Boigne  and  his  fellow-politicians  be  struck  with 
z  kind  of  insanity  and  mental  blindness,  whe;i  he  could  create 
and  fondly  cherish  such  chimeras  ? 

But  there  is  something  more  incredible  still.  M.  Le  Borgnei 
thinks  we  are  blind-bom  men.  He  took  not  the  least  care  to  con- 
ceal his  further  views,  his  Machiavelian  plans.  He  wishes  nor 
only  to  convince  the  government  and  the  ex-colonists  of  the  good- 
ness and  efficacy  of  his  projects,  but  to  delude  us  also.  He 
dares  put  into  our  hands  the  very  thrjead  of  his  plot.  So  much  have 
Iw  passions  and  colonial  prejudices  blinded  him,  as  to  make  him^ 

^  M.  Le  Baron  de  Vtutey  means  this  for  a  jeu-de^mots :   Borgne,  as  th«  • 
reader  kngws,  signify  ing  in  French  one-eyed,  Traasl. 
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believe  that  our  obtuse  minds  and  gross  understandings  shall  be 
unable  to  discern  any  thing  in  his  machinations^  and  to  penetrate 
their  depth. 

Indeed,  to  expose  clearly  before  us  so  horrible  a  plan  of  perfidy  and 
deceit ;  a  plan  which,  if  followed  and  adopted  by  us,  would  certain- 
ly hurry  us  to  our  total  ruin,  of  which  it  contains  every  element ; 
that  seems  the  last  degree  of  assurance  in  wickedness.  But  to 
pretend  afterwards,  and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  us,  that  it  is  not 
an  armed  crusade ^  but  onhf  a  crusade  of  benefits^  "which  he  proposes 
against  us :  this  is  delirium  ;  this  is  beyond  all  possible  expression ! 

We  should  have  let  that  motley  of  crimes  and  falsehoods  rest 
in  its  own  absurdity,  and  only  treated  it  with  the  contempt  it 
deserves,  were  we  not  obliged  to  enlighten  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  and  America,  as  to  our  real  situation,  and  the  nature  of 
^ur  disputes  with  the  French. 

Besides,  as  it  may  be  thought  that  our  feelings  towards  France, 
are  only  those  of  hatred,  revenge,  and  obstinacy ;  and  that  from 
those  sentiments,  united  to  our  knowledge  of  our  strength,  and  ot 
the  utter  inability  of  France  to  subdue  us,  arises  our  refusal  of 
every  offer  and  proposal  made  to  us,  either  directly  or  indirectly ; 
we  feel  obliged  to  continue  the  task  we  have  begun.  Those  im- 
portant considerations  oblige  us  to  prove,  that  we  are  actuated  only 
by  regard  to  our  legitimate  defence,  preservation,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  rights ;  and  that  it  was  the  conduct  of  France,  in  a 
long  series  of  uninterrupted  perfidies,  which  placed  us  in  a  situation 
of  constrained  hostility,  and  traced  out  the  political  plan  we  had  to 
follow  with  her. 

France,  says  M.  de  Boigne,  is  exhausted  by  foreign  contribu- 
tions I  France  is  occupied  by  the  allied  armies,  and  finds  herself 
unable  to  enter  into  a  new  expedition  against  St«  Domingo,  which 
expedition  would  require  considerable  expense.  Let  us  devise 
then  some  new  colonial  system,  by  which  St.  Domingo  may  be- 
come the  auxiliary  of  France*  Let  a  new  order  of  things  be  esta- 
blished, and  new  relations  introduced  between  us  and  St.  Domingo  | 
8o  as  to  help  our  finances,  and  give  us  every  mean  to  seize  again 
the  colony,  without  danger  and  without  violence. 

It  is  under  this  pretence,  that  M.  Le  Borgne  de  Boigne  wishes 
us  to  renounce  our  rights  of  sovereignty ;  and  claims,  as  an 
annual  tribute,  60  millions  of  contributions  ;  the  exclusive  right  of 
commerce,  the  yielding  up  part  of  our  territory,  our  islands,  town8> 
strong  castles,  and  what  the  ex- colonists  call  their  property. 

We  shall  examine  the  nature  of  those  concessions,^  and  the  fatal 
consequences  which  they  would  draw  on  us,  if  we  should  be  so 
unwise  as  to  accede  to  any  one  of  those  proposals. 

When  our  enemies  themselves  confess^  that  it  is  only  from 
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necessity  that  they  xlo  not  employ  violence  to  subdue  St.  Domingo ; 
when  they  themselves  develop  the  s^tful  means  they  intend  to 
make  use  of ;  when  experience  has  taught  us>  that  bad  faith,  tim^ 
ning,  and  perfidy,  are  their  favorite  weapons;  would  it  not  be 
madness  in  us  to  put  into  their.hands  the  means  of  re-conquering 
St.  DomingOi  and  plunging  again  our  unhappy  country  into  the 
furious  abyss  of  factions  and  civil  war  ?  / 

The  first,  the  most  imperious  law  of  nature,  commands  us  to 
preserve  our  lives  :  it  commands  us  to  repe>,  by  all  possible  means, 
with  all  our  strength,  the  shameful  yoke  France  would,  impose 
Upon  us.  Our  regard  for  our  safety,  let  me  say  more,  for  our 
e;ci6tence,  obliges  us  not  to  have  any  point  of  relation  with  her,  no 
communication  whatever,  without  the  previous  condition,  sine  qua 
noftj  being  agreed  upon^  of  acknowledging  the  full  and  complete 
liberty  of  Hayti,  as  well  to  its  government  as  commerce  $  die 
same  conditions  on  which  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America 
made  their  independence  acknowledged.  The  most  unexperienced 
understanding,  the  man  who  knows  the  least  of  politics,  may  con* 
ceive  the  motives  which  constrain  us  to  adopt  this  resolution  in 
re^ar^  to  France.  Those  powerful  motives  were  judiciously  and 
strongly  developed  in  the  declaration  of  the  king,  of  the  20th  No» 
vember  1816,  the  13th  year  of  Haytian  independence.  But  we  shall 
here  give  a  more  full  explanation  of  the  motives  which  rendered 
that  declaration  necessary. 

Our  liberty,  laws,  constitution,  interests,  every  thing  requires 
us  not  to  pay  any  tribute,  and  much  less  to  yield  any  islands,  towns, 
strong  castles,  not  even  an  inch  of  land,  under  whatever  title,  pre«> 
tences,  or  conditions.  We  are  convinced  that  the  slightest  breach 
of  oar  sovereignty  would  entail  on  us  complete  thraldom ;  and 
we  are  not  so  deprived  of  common  sense,  as  not  to  watch  our  rights 
with  the  most  attentive  and  jealous  eye,  as  not  to  preserve  theif 
integrity  untouched  and  unviolated. 

Had  we  any  money  to  spend  or  give  away,  it  would  be  better 
iox  us  to  throw  it  into  the  very  depths  of  the  sea  than  to  give  it 
to  the  French  ;  there,  at  least,  it  would  not  contribute  to  our  rtdn. 
Let  it  be  judged  hence,  whether  we  can  grant  them  the  excltlSuve 
right  to  our  trade,  and  yield  to  them  a  part  of  our  territory,  islands, 
towns,  and  strong  castles.  Is  there  a  law  in  the  world  that  commands 
us  to  lend  our  own  hands  to  consummate  our  ruin  i  The  Fretidi 
politicians,  who  so  often  adduce  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
ought  itohave  mentioned  the  sums  paid  by  the  Americans  to  the£ng- 
lirii,  at  the  time  of  that  solemn  treaty  h^  which  England  resigned 
ail  right  of  sovereignty  on  the  lands,  towns,  and  castles  of  America/ 
Why  Wscre  they  wlent  on  that  article,  so  weighty  indeed  in  th^ 
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consideration  of  tbit  matter  ?    Wby  did  not  Aey  write  a  iponl 

on  the  tribute  exacted  by  the  English  and  paid  by  the  Americans  ? 

M.  Le  Borgne  de  Boigne,  who  is  plea9ed  to  exhibit  a  Tie^^  of* 

past  and  future  expeneea  of  our  govfTnip«iit»  aiaerts  in  the  tecapw 

tulation,  that  we  have  great  capitals,  and  expend  very  little  ;  sim^ 

thcr^  is  ifi  Hayti  no  kind  qf^  mstituii^n  for  tie  arts  and  sciences, 

or  Jar  the  reliif  of  spring  ami?  ifpreUked  hnmanify  i  notiufig^imd 

dfedf  of  what  does  honor  to  civilised  nations  and  goioermm^ 

M*  Le  Borgae  knows  very  well,  then>  that  we  cannot  better  <mii» 

ploy  our  money,  than  in  creating  and  melioratiog  public  tstabfish* 

ments ;  in  calling  from  abroad  schopkaa^teriy  artists^  and  prafet* 

90CS  'f  in  givii^  them  liberal  salaries  (  in  fumishing  the  necessary 

supplies.  £>r  the  public  service ;  io  filling  our  jnagazines  and  foiw 

tiresses  with  every  requisite  in  case  of  an  invasion  by  the  Frencii : 

and  so  does^our  august  and  beloved  sovefeign.    Could  lie  make  a 

oobler  use  of  the  side  of  the  national  property,  than  in  striving  td 

dilFiue  knowledgei  cQ«ifort|,  and  ba^tness»  on  a  people  so  long 

unfortunate,  and  bent  under  an  iron  yoke  ?    la  it  not  very  just 

4ltat  the  produce  of  thjlt  propeity,  which  the  exH^olonista  call  ilieirs» 

and  from  which  all  our  ousforfunt s.  originated,  be  now  expendedt 

iox  the  promotion  of  our  welfare  ?    I  do  not  doubt,  but  M.  Le 

Borgne  wiU  be  one  of  the  first  to  praise  that  judicious  and  usefal 

wajr  of  using  our  treasures  :  <Mr  dould  it  be  else  an  impudent  hypo- 

jcxivf  on  hie  jpart  to  appear  to  pity  our  fate,  and  to  pretend  that  we 

liave  only  cviai^ed  our  name,  but  gained  nothing  in  reality  by 

acquiring  freedom,  and  that  our  chiefs,  instead  of  alleviating  our 

isiseries,  have  made^em  ^ill  heavier  f 

So  that,  accor4ing  to  him,  ¥fe  must  h»ve  sufiered,  fought  eo 

joawAk^  ipilt  ao  much  of  out  blood,  for  nothing ;  nay^  for  indrw^f- 

iog  our  unhappin«if»tn«teadof  diminiihing  it.     What  perfidions 

hypocrisy  I  What  b^isenesa  ^  falsehood !    This  is  the  most  daring 

impiidence  indeed,  t^  endeavour  to  convince  us  that  slavery  is 

belter  than  liberty  %  that  to  crouch  igaominiously  under  barbarous 

.  tfranta,  is  better  than  to  ji^re  free,  independent,  happy,  and  com- 

iorcable  {    7o  gWe  back  tp  us  the  aame  felicity  we  enjoyed  in 

bondage  \  to  draw  again  on  us  the  happy  times  of  Leclerc  aikl 

Rc^aobeaii  i*  #uoh  are  ihe  views  of  M.  L^  Borgne.    It  is  for 

.  thf  t  purpose  h#  coiHxif  ed  fats  aystemt'  the  principal  basis  of  whidi 

is  the  creation  of  a  commercial  company.    Hhe  key  of  all  his 

iibu^  if  comn^ce ;  eommmrcial  companies,  aays  he,  are  not  ne^; 

iSiytf  bad  besn  used  at  fifst  by  the  Englieb  in  India,  and  we  may 

imitate  them  in  Hay ti> 

ComiMr^  if  iibe  mly  way  by  which  our  enemies  hope  to  in^^ 

>  V.  IliflCQtre.de^.  Dominique^  1  ^oLSve.  1816.  {Traml.) 
'     VOL.XnL  \Pam.  XXV.  -9 
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«  -  •  •  • 

duoe  themselTes  among  us,  and  to  corrupt^  disunite,  unsettle,  and 
at  last  oppress  us.  Of  this  they  made  us  acquainted  long  ago ; 
3iQd  we  do  very  well  remember  their  maxim  :  <<  Let  the  negociator 
he  at  first  a  merchant  only :'  they  will  begin  by  likir^  the  merchant 
iiief  and  then  the  merchant** 

, :  Their  lace,  silk,  galoons,  and  cloths,  their  Marseilles  and  Bourd- 
e^x  goods;  such  are  the  baitft  which  they  prepare  for  us.  They 
hope,  to  seduce  our  gross  and  obtuse  senses.  Such,  they  think,  is 
among  us  the  power  of  vanity  and  luxury,  that  nothing  can  prevent 
us  from  falling  into  their  snares  \  neither  the  many  instances  history 
affords,  nor  their  own  giving  us  warning  of  their  artful  views. 

Doubtless  they  will  use  every  possible  means  of  enforcing  a 
system  of  corruption,  which  offers  to  them  at  once  so  many  advan« 
tages. 

At  first,  they  are  willing  to  communicate  with  us,  but  not  to  ac- 
knowledge our  independence.  Commerce  is  the  only  medium  by 
which  they  wish  to  h^ve  intercourse  with  us ;  and  to  them  it  is  a 
powerful  one  indeed. 

Ist.  Because  it  would  enable  them  insensibly  to  meddle  with  our 
affairs,  to  disunite  and  corrupt  us*,  to  know  thoroughly  our  political, 
, ,    moral,  and  internal  situation,  and  to  seek  for  the  weak  sides  they 
,CQuld  attack. 

2nd.  Because  they  would  find  themselves  in  intercourse  with 
•jother  trading  nations ;  stir  up  rivalries,  excite  s,quabbles,  inspire 
foreigners  with  disgust,  and  by  intrigues  make  them  at  last  renounce 
our  commerce. 

3rd.  Because  they  would  elude  the  question  of  Haytian  liberty } 
and  would  annihilate  in'fact  the  right  we  have  acquired  :  for  were 
.we  to  receive  the  French  flag  into  our  ports,  under  their  unjust  con- 
ditions, we  would  in  fact  'give  our  tacit  acknowledgment  to  their 
pretended  rights,  and  resign  our  independence. 

4th.  In  fine,  because  they  would  be  at  leisure  to  tenfporise,  to 
undermine  our  state,  torekindle  all  the  torches  of  civil  war,  to  crush 
.  one  party  by  means  of  another ;  and  they  would  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  our  trade,  till  they  could  act  openly  against  us  and  rise  to 
oppress  us. 

What  would  be  plague-  and  starvation,  compared  to  the  intro- 
.duction  of  such  a  commerce  among  us  ?  0  my  countrymen,  dis- 
tjrusV  the  French  !  F^rom  those  modern  -Greeks  you  have  nothing 
but  evil  to  expect.  Distrust  them,  even  when  they  bring  gifts  to  you. 
French  trade  like  the  woodien  horse  of  the  Greeks,  contains  in  itself 
all  the  elements  of  destruction.  Deaf  to  the  counsels  of  Laocoon, 
their  fellow-citizen,  the  Trojans.  in|^foduced  that  horse  into  their  town^ 

'  IS^gociaiffjmd  tt^gociateur,  nrluoh  signify  a  mcrcAiint  .sLnd  ^.d^plomaiht. 
fiftni  heire  a  kiad  of  jeu-de-mots,  wbicli  it  scums  impossible  to  translate^ 
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atid  were  ruined.  Haytians,  you  will  be  ruiaed,as  the  Tr<!^ap| 
were,  if  you  introduce  French  commerce  among  you.  May  yo«^ 
not  be  deaf  to  my  advice  !  And  may  it  please  the  Almighty^ 
that  my  predictions  be  never  fulfilled  !     . 

Commerce,  as  we  said  before,  is  the  key-stone  of  the  fabric  l^f. 
Le  Bprgne  intends  ^  to  build.  Without  it,  the  fabric  cannot 
either  rise  or  stand  :  he  was  so  good  as  to  tell  us  so,  and  might  have 
save(i  himself  that  trouble.  ^ 

Commerce  being  the  mean  of  destruction  which  the  French  are 
to  employ  against  us,  let  us  proscribe  French  trade.  By  this  .we 
shall  annihilate  all  their  hopes }  and  crush,  before  it  rise,  their  ^a^ry 
nothing,  their,  chimerical  fabric. 

Never,  therefore,  had  we  a  greater  proof  of.  our  king's  deep 
wisdom  and  foresight,  than  when,  by  his  act  of  the  20th  November 
1816,  his  majesty  declared, 

.1st.  That  the  French  Jlag  ihadd  not  he  admitted  in  any  seaport 
oftheJcif^domfnor  any  individtud  of  that  nation^  till  the  Haytyi^ 
independence  should  be  fully  ajcknondedged  by  the  French  g&cimf* 
ment. 

2nd.  That  on  proposals  or  communications  which  should  be  made 
by  the  French  government  to  that  ofHayti^  either  by  writing  or  viySi, 
.voce,  shoidd  be  received^  unless  made  after  the  forms  and  etiquette 
established  in  the  kingdom  for  diplotnatic  communications, 

3rdi.  That  his  majesty  would  never  consent  to  any  treaty  whatev^^ 
in  which  should  7wt  be  acknowledged  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  all  the  Haytians  who  inhabit  the  three  provinces  of  the  kingdmny 
known  under  the  denomination  of  North,  West,  and  South  ;  the  ter-^ 
ritory  and  cause  (fihe  Haytians  being  one  and  indivisible, , 

4'th.  In  fine  i  that  his  majesty's  relations  with  theFrenchgaoernmenf 
sJiould  be  071  a  footing  of  equality  y  as  between  po^wer  and  power,  be^ 
tween^ sovereign  and  sovereign:  that  no  kindqfnegociation^ith 
.France  should  be  entered  on,  bid  with  the  previous  basis  of  the  Hay^ 
tian  liberty  being f idly  acknowledged^  as  to  commerce  and  government: 
,and  that  no  definitive  treaty  sJwuld  be  concluded  with  her,  unless  we 
have  obtained  before  the  guarantee  of  some  great  maritime  power, 
which  s/wuld  warrant  the  faith  of  the  treaty  from  being  violated  ly 
tJie  French, 

That   declaration  of  the  King  of  Hayti,  is  a  great  proof  of  hb 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  of  the  love  he  entertains  for  his  pe(>ple« 
.That  act  is  the  Haytian  fiaheas   Coipus ;   it  is  our  Palladium 
against  the  French. 

All  the  projects  of  France  on  Hayti  are  completely  baffled  by  that 

.  act :  the  king  has  foreseen  and  eluded  all  their  plans.     While  they 

ask  for  an  act  of  submission  from  the  two  chiefs  to  the  King  ojf 

Franc«^  his  i^na^jesty  declares  that  he  will  only  treat  with  the,Ki9K 
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ttf  FtHfice  on  a  footing  of  equality,  as  it  becomes  a  soreteign  treat* 
kig  ^th  a.  sovereign,  and  a  power  with  a  power.  While  they  wish 
to  break  the  t^^a/y,  to  sever  the  tenitory,  to  invade  the  common 
interests  of  the  Haytians,  the  king  declares  that  he  will  never  con- 
sent to  any  treaty  which  shall  not  fully  recognise  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  all  the  Haytians  who  inhabit  the  three  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  known  under  the  names  of  North,  West,  and 
South.  "While  they  continue  the  system  of  duplicity,  perfidy, 
insult,  and  violence,  still  considering  us  in  the  light  of  rebels ; 
fais  majesty  has  declared  that  no  kind  of  communication  will 
be  received,  except  it  were  couched  after  the  forms  and  etiquette 
established  in  the  kingdom.  They  would  decline  the  question  of  out 
independence,  and  afterwards  introduce  themselves  by  means  of 
commerce,  with  a  view  to  carry  their  plans  more  effectually  into 
^  execution,  of  which  the  object  is  division,  and  the  arming  us  against 
.  ^al&h  other :  but  the  King  of  Hayti  has  declared,  that  neither 
like  French  flag  nor  any  individual  of  France  ^fthould  be  admitted 
ihito  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  independence  of  Hayti  were 
definitively  recognised  by  the  French  government.  Greater  pene- 
tration or  a  sounder  judgment  could  no^frhere  be  displayed  than  the 
King  of  Hayti  has  shown  in  this  respect. 

IMd  not  France  herself  aflFord  us  a  striking  example  of  the  ahxiety 
which  all  governments  feel  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the 
jpeople ;  and  to  what  an  extreme  point  it  may  be  carried  ? 

¥totn  fiayonne  to  Hamburgh,  did  she  not,  in  order  to  support  the 
eontinent-al  system,  bum  and  destroy  in  the  market- place,  the  pro- 
dtice  of  English  manufactures  ?  If  a  single  hat,  a  piece  of  cloth,  or 
even  a  knift  of  English  manufacture  were  found,  the  owner  was 
^teprived  of  them  immediately ;  and  the  hat,  piece  of  cloth,  and  knife 
l^rt  consigned  to  the  flames. 

Can  it  be  imagined  that  we  fight  for  objects  less  important  or  dear 
to  tii  than  the  interests  of  France  are  to  herself  ?  She  invaded  Europe 
tthder  pretence  of  maintaining  the  Kberties  of  the  ocean,  which,  she 
^Mftcted  to  say,  England  would  soon  destroy.  But  we  have  to 
maintain  against  France  our  rights  a^  men,  our  political  existence, 
i^hnch.  "She  would  ai;saU  and  destroy  through  the  medium  of  her 
trade.  Who  can  be  so  infatuated  as  to  put  in  competition  interests 
of  such  magnitude,  with  the  trifling  advamages  of  Commerce  ? 

Is  there  a  man  who  would  exchange  life,  liberty,  independence, 
1t^  a  bauble,  for  lace  and  silk  manufactured  at  Lyons,  and  mer- 
chandij^e  from  Bourdeaux  and  M'lrseilles  ?  Up  to  the  present 
hrOment,  we  have  permitted  the  importation  of  French  merchandise  ; 
f dr  as  it  passed  through  other  hands  before  it  reached  u^,  we  con- 
sidered it  refilled  and  purified,  and  did  not  object  to  the  ^ale  of  it. 
Bw  th«  tilttchandise  is  French  notwithstanding.    We  augment  the 
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wealth  of.  our  most  implacable  enemies,  licquire  an  additional  taste 
foe  their  manufac^res,  and  are  led  into  an  abyss  by  a  flowerr 
path,  which  conducts  us  imperceptibly  to  slavery,  and  loads  us  witn 
its  fetters. 

If  France,  therefore,  persist  in  her  S]rstem  of  insult  and  aggrea- 
sion,  if  she  obstinately  refuse  to  acknowledge  our  independence 
fully  and  effectually  (the  only  proper  guarantee) ;  it  will  be  our  dutyi 
after  having  proscribed  the  flag  and  people  of  that  nation,  to  pro- 
scribe also  its  merchandise.  Every  thing  compels  us  to  act  in  this 
manner;  our  true  interests  require  it.  There  is  a  proverbial 
expression  commonly  used  in  that  part  of  Ethics  which  treats  of  man 
in  private  life,  that  to  win  a  cow,  we  may  give  an  egg.  In  the  same 
manner,  we  may  say,  politically,  when  speaking  of  the  existence  and 
welfare  of  nations,  that  the  loss  of  a  day  is  HOthing$  ifihen  eenturiis 
are  to  be  gained^  Let  us  apply  these>tnaxims  to  ourselves,  which, 
though  extremely  simple,  are  nevertheless  fundamental.  X«et  us 
say  to  ourselves :  France  obstinately  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
throne  and  independence  of  Hayti ;  she  seeks  for  all  imaginable 
means  and  pretences  for  declining  that  important  question  :  but  she 
wishes  at  the  same  time  to  participate  in  our  commerce,  and  be  abk» 
through  the  medium  of  it,  to  preserve  her  relations  with  us  unim- 
paired 'j  insinuate  herself  into  the  country  ;  temporise,  corrupt,  and 
disunite.  In  fine ,  she  prepares  herself  for  the  opportunity  of  destroy- 
ing us  whenever  it  presents  itself.  What  then  remains?  We  have  only 
to  disappoint  the  very  hope  of  her  being  able  to  enslave  us  again :  we 
have  to  break,  not  only  every  link  that  united  us  with  her,  but  drive 
far  from  us  every  thing  that  comes  from  her*  Let  us  proscribe 
her  merchandise  \.  and  not  suffer  any  thing  to  retrain  in  the  country 
that  bears  her  stamp.  France,  completely  baffled  in  her  criminal  de- 
signSf  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  our  indepen*^ 
4ence,  if  she  wishes  to  enjoy,  in  common  with  other  nations,  the 
advantages  of  our  commerce.  It  is  on  these  terms,  and  these  terms 
only,  that  Frenchmen  can  be  allowed  to  approach  us  with  less  danger^ 
and  if  we  adopt  measures  to  secure  the  public  welfare,  we  shall  gain 
for  an  egg  that  we  lost,  a  cow  :  for  a  day,  centuries.  Would  it 
not,  indeed,  argue  madness  in  the  extreme,  were  we  to  sacrifice  the 
future  to  the  present  ?  In  what  way  could  trade,  conducted  on  a 
footing  so  insecure,  and  dangerous,  be  of  any  service  ?  What  would 
it  avail  us  to  accumulate  wealth  without  the  power  of  enjoying  it  i 
The  only  real  wealth  and  treasure  of  Hayti,  are  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence !  This  must  be  the  end,  the  sole  and  exclusive  object  of  all 
her  designs.     Without  this  there  is  nothing. 

Experience  has  often  taught  us,  that  errors  in  politics  and  morals 
caimot  be  trifling.     In  both,  the  smallest  fault  induces  a  greateti 
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which  draws  on  another,  by  consequence,  and  so  on.  Neither 
governments  nor  individuals  can  depart  from  the  ruling  principles 
which  must  be  the  foundation  of  their  conduct,  without  incurring 
the  greatest  danger.  When  they  have  once  abandoned,  for  any 
length  of  time,  principles  upon  which  their  existence  depends,  they 
are  fortunate  if  circumstances,  fate,  or  unexpected  events,  open  their 
.eyes.  They  can  then  perceive  how  nearly  they  had  approached  the 
brink  of  a  dreadful  abyss.  We  ourselves  were  lately  reduced  to 
this  wretched  situation,  and  are  happy  not  to  have  fallen  victims 
to  it. 

There  was  a  time  when,  instead  of  speaking  and  thinking  with 
sincerity  and  truth  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  French,  we  merely 
cavilled  at  words.  Bonapart/was  the  author  of  all  the  mischief :  we 
spoke  only  of  Bonaparte.  So  far  from  this  being  true,  it  is  against 
the  ex-colonists  we  have  to  point  our  invectives ;  they  are  the 
authors  of  all  the  evil.  The  French  have  seen  their  ruler  changed; 
Bonaparte  is  overtlirown :  but  is  the  system  of  France  in  regard  to 
us  at  all  changed  ?  Have  their  intentions  been  in  any  degree 
,  altered  ?  No.  If  the  dynasty  and  government  of  France  underwent 
a  thousand  alterations  more,  their  policy  and  views  in  respect  of 
Hayti  would  continue  the  same.  Upon  this  principle  we  must  act 
towards  them.  He  who  thinks  differently  has  fallen  into  a  great 
political  error,  not  to  be  forgiven.  Most  fortunately  for  the  people 
of  Hayti,  the  profound  sagacity  of  their  king  has  kept  the  danger; 
from  them.  Had  we  been  without  suspicion,  without  that 
active  and  salutary  vigilance  which  his  majesty  so  impressively 
recommended  to  us  ;  we  should  not  have  been  so  fortunate,  as  to 
make  prisoner  the  French  spy,  Franco  Medina :'  and  should  have 
remained  ignorant  of  the  celebrated  instructions  of  M.  Malouet,  the 
minister  for  the  department  of  the  navy  and  colonies,  of  which 
Medina  was  the  bearer;  instructions  which  supplied  an  evident 
proof  of  our  mistake,  when  we  believed  that  a  change  of  govern- 
"ment  had  changed  the  policy  of  France.  We  are  convinced  by 
experience,  that  confidence  and  blind  credulity  on  our  part,  would 
be  rewarded  by  the  legitimate  government  of  the  Bourbons  with 
the  same  sort  of  treatment  we  experienced  from  the  usurper 
Bonaparte. 

Experience  has  taught  us,  therefore,  that  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
morals,  there  are  great  truths  which  cannot  be  concealed,  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  the  greatest  calamities:  truths  which^ 
though  well  known,  ought  always  to  be  repeated  to  inipress  them 

'  Franco  Medina  is  still  alive.     We  have  kept  th«  spy,  for  the  IsLSt  four 
jr^ars,  us  ujiving  proof  of  the  loyalty  oClhc  French  cabinet. 
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on  our  memories,  in  order  to  prevent  onr-  falling  info  the  commit 

sion  of  the  same  faults. 

France  then  is  our  natural  enemy.  This  is  sufficiently  evidently' 
and  she  has  taken  good  care  to  furnish  proof  of  it.  We  have  been 
inconsiderate  enough  to  throw  on  Bonaparte  alone,  the  blame  of 
the  evils  she  has  inflicted.  Do  we  not  now  perceive,  that  her  n^W 
sovereign  has  practically  adopted  the  very  system  of  Bonaparte  ? 
The  world  will  soon  observe  her  throw  upon  the  ex-colonists  aU 
trie  blame  of  her  fruitless  and  criminal  enterprises  :  she  who  was  so 
warmly  interested  in  their  cause,  will  soon  abandon  them  to  their 
fate,  and  introduce  on  the  stage  of  the  political  drama,  new  came* 
fions  more  perfidious  and  artful  than  the  former,  to  reduce  us,  tmce 
more,  under  her  yoke.  Let  us  therefore  never  lose  sight  of  this  truth, 
that  it  is  France  herself  we  have  to  fear,  because  her  interests  anH 
cur  own  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  As  long  ais  she 
shall  refuse  fully  and  entirely  to  acknowledge  our  independence^ 
without  reserve,  we  ought  to  place  no  kind  of  confidence  in  hey : 
for  if  she  insists  on  a  single  condition,  we  may  rest  satisfied  th^t 
it  is  a  snare  she  lays  before  us;  and  hence  may  conjecture  what 
are  her  ulterior  views.  What  signify  to  us  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment that  take  place  in  France  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  are  put  to  the  sword  by  Bonap^te,  Louis  XVIII,  pr 
the  ex-colonists ;  we  are  in  either  case  equally  sufferers.  Were 
not  they  who,  in  1802,  marched  against  us  at  the  point  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  bayonets,  Frenchmen  ?  It  is  true  die  ex-colonists 
were  the  first  promoters  and  artificers  of  our  misfortunes  -,  but  whait 
.  could  they  have  effected  if  they  had  not  been  supported  by^  the 
French  government?  Would  to  God  they  had  been  the  only 
persons  (hat  ever  landed  upon  our  shores  I  we  should  soon  hsiv^ 
treated  them  as  they  deserved. 

France  herself,  therefore,  is  the  enemy  whom  we  have  really  to 
dread.  We  cannot  repeat  it  too  often  ;  it  is  against  her  we  must 
be  upon  our  guard,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  political  existence, 
and.  not  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  certainty  of  being  expunged 
from  the  number,  I  do  not  say  of  nations,  but  of  the  living. 

Such  is  the  system  to  be  pursued  by  Hayti  in  regard  to  France. 
France  herself  has  pointed  out  the  path  we  must  follow.  It  isr 
evident,  and  it  will  be  made  still  more  so,  that  we  cannot  deviate  a 
single  instant  without  danger  of  utter  ruin. 

The  desertion  of  these  principles,  the  best  support  of  our  moral 
and  political  existence,  caused  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Tous- 
saint  Louverture  and  J.  J.  Dessalines,  who  fdl  victims  to  French 
cunning  and  perfidy ;  the  first,  because  he  blindly  confided  in 
France,  and  was  surrounded  by  priests  and  ex^colonists,  who  led 
ibim  astray  by  insidious  counsels  ^  the  other,  because  he  allowed 
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kitflMlf  to  be  AHSekfid  by  tti«n  4a  th«  |>^y  of  TVatice^trfK)  first  cajoU 
edy  and  then  plunged  into  his  bosom  the  atiletto  of  the  assassin,  v 
'Xhe  lamentftbKe  death  of  theee  two  chiefs  was  the  sottrce  of  in- 
fltOAerable  misfortunes  to  our  Country :  but  their  conduct  inay» 
notwithttanding,  bt  regarded  with  many  allowances,  by  posterity* 
Th^y  had  neither  of  them  ihe  experience  we  have  at  present  t  both 
fit td  at  a  time  when  thd  people  were  not  entirely  regenerated :  both 
W^rt  Axpos^  to  artifices,  and  hollow,  perfidioHis  advisers.  We,  on 
Ae  contrarjr,  who  join  to  our  owfi  experience  the  knowledge  of 
tbtflf  &te,  fthould  be  without  excuse,  in  th^  ey^  of  posterity, 
WfMV^Mfall  imo  the  lame  errors^  and  be  tnade  dupes  of  the 
•dint  $»tifie#s» 

Aft«t  all  w6  isate  offered  by  reposing  implicit  confidence  in 
dw  French,  it  would  appear  incredible,  if  actual  proof  were  not 
eap^d  of  being  produced,  that  they  should  stili  persist  iit  the  old' 
^y^tlMi  of  disaimtilatioci,  corruption,  and  falsehood.  Fhe  tery  means 
Aty  made  Use  of  to  destroy  the  Emperor  Dessalines,  ahd  Gotemor 
Tou^aint)  and  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war,  they  now  employ  to 
mnablish  their  new  dystem  of  'colonisation  for  St.  Domingo. 

M.  Le  Borgiie,  tipon  whom  tha  labor  devolved,  having  fixed  the 
fOtmdation^  fUk^  Satan fWhOf  Hohen  he  had  succeeded  in  phtnging 
mm  into  the  abj/ss  of  sin  and  deaths  admired  the  depth  of  his  infer- 
not  geniuSy)  complaeently  examines  the  depth  and  contrivance  of 
liii^wn  work,  in  his  wild  reveries  of  colonisation,  he' already 
ilMginea  he  has  entangled  us  in  hi^nets.  He  awallows  in  imagi- 
nation, atid  with  luxurious  pleasure,  our  blood  ih  the  cup  of  revenge! 
Bbnded  by  hi$  unruly  passionS)  he  forgets  that  his  book  was  written 
to  persuade  u6:  he  has  forgotten  that  we  shall  read,  examine  and 
deliberate  on  the  pa§sages  it  contains^  He  indulges  withOat  reserve 
in  pride,  and  vanity,  careless  of  the  impenetrable  veil  which  ought 
to  cover  his  dark  de^ igtis  :  while  he  is  speaking  to  us,  he  thinks 
he  addresses  the  eic-coloniscs  *  in  order  to  convince  them,  he  lays 
^en  before  us  his  secret  pland  ^nd  Machiavelian  subtleties,  with  a 
4eg¥ee  of  candor  most  acceptable,  and  inconceivable  good  nature. 

After  having  made  the  French,  in  imagination,  masters  of  the 
^unlry  between  the  Great  River  and  Artibonite,  of  the  Turtle, 
Mole,  Gonaves,  and  Cayes  St.  Lewis ;  after  having  introduced  ind 
invested  his  commercial  company  with  eveiy  kind  of  power  and 
privilege  5  after  having  thus,  by  the  mere  force  of  fancy,  com- 
pletely overreached  us,  he  retires  within  hinvself,  to  contemplate 
the  efforts  and  results  of  his  genius.  Sometimes  he  thinks  he  has 
>ftdi said  enough  to  be  understood  by  the  ex-colonist^:  sometimes 
he  is  afraid  of  having  said  too  much,  and  to  have  been  understood 
by  us.  He  becomes  prolix  and  diffuse,  and  at  length,  to  extricate 
tiimsetf  fvom  his  embarrassments,  seekd  for  remote  example  to  sup* 
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fattiii^miamikon,  <^  We  mti^t  mil^n  1bl»  remark/''  says  li^* 
^  Vimct  would  b#>  wkh  reference  to  St.  Domingo,  in  the  tery 
same  liiaation  with  England  in  reference  to  her  possessions  in  iht 
Indies;  of  which  she  acknowledges  the  governments,  utider  i!h^. 
conditions  that  are  entrusted  *o  the  care  of  the  company/* 
-  It  was  not  enough  for  M.  te  BorgAe  to  have  pttc  us  in  thsrt  siKi- 
ation  \  he  took  the  ttDuble  of  entering  more  miniSrtely  int6  sudi  (l^i 
taite  tf s  f urnMi  ttsi^fui  tf»formation.  Every  body  indeed  is  n^  a^ 
^uaUiMd  wirii  Ae  MtttatiM  of  India,  and  its  Nabobs. 

Ha  tells  us  dtttt  coRHnerckil  intercourse  brihg^  with  it  n^the^ 
4ke  W18&  nor  the  power  rf  exctrtwg  troubles  m  our  country  r  anH  M 
the  following  page  says,  that  commerce  will  cause  between  (he  two 
gommiients  a  useful  eompetitioA,  which  will  prove  advantageous 
^  all  parties.  He  tells  us  that^  as  the  INottfi  wilT  become  theprihl 
cipal  theatre  of  war.  Turtle  Island  wifl  be  most  impbrtant  hi 
the  ertction  of  mifitary  hospitals,  by  reason  of  the  purity  of  its  at* 
iMapherCk  He  informs  us,  that,  as  corruption  must  issue  from  th<6 
centre  to  the  extremities;  it  is  necessary  the  island  Gonavt 
should  be  converted  into  a  magazine  for  provisions,  and  articles  6f 
eommertie:  and  that  from  that  source  should  be  derived  French 
cloth  aiid  silks,  Lyonese  lace,  provisions  from  Bbnrdeaux  and  M*^ 
MiUei. 

He  states,  ihit  the  sea-port  towns  of  the  Mole  and  Cayes  St. 
Lewis,  are  necessary  to  receive  the  French  fleets,  that  they  may 
come  loaded  with  materials  of  destruction,  perfidy,  and  corruption, 
to  be  employed  against  us^  He  states,  that  while  an  attack  will  be 
made  upon  us  In  front,  and  all  our  coasts  invaded,  the  French,  eri^ 
camped  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the  Great^ 
Rker  and  Artibonite,  will  fall  upon  our  rear,  with  combined  strength 
JUid  forces. 

After  having  informed  us  more  than  oncfe,  that  the  division  of 
Hayti  into  two  governments  was  a  favorable  circumstance,  and  that 
if  the  measure  had  not  been  carried  into  execution,  it  must  have 
been  found  necessary  as  a  mfeans  of  impairing  our  resources  and 
breaking  our  union;  he  tells  us  again,  as  if  he  apprehended  he  had 
not  been  sufficiently  well  understood;  thai  the  denominations^ 
**  Heytiein'*  and  "  Columbian  governments/'  are  not  only  expedient y 
hut  marks  of  sound  poluy-. 

It  establishes  a  division  more  advantageous  than  that  which  is 
marked  out  6y  the  territory :  it  classifies  better  those  governments^  dii" 
tingui^ed  till  noxffiy  the  names  of  the  North^negroes  and  South" 
smdaHoes. 

'  With  such  puerile  absurdity,  such  insolence  of  language,  our 
enemies  hopie- to  divide  us;  But  where  can  be  the  difference  be- 
tween a  man  of  the  'North,  West,  or  Sbutfa  ? 

M.  Le  Borgne  De  Boigne^  after  having  taken  no  common  pain 
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to  prove  the  goodness  and  efficacy  of  his  plan}  after  hatiflgdiiCoaKd' 
and.  settled  every  point  of  it ;  finds  himself^  when  he  cqhu^s  to  const"* 
der  the,  means  of  putting  it  in  execution,  in  a  situation  pretty  nearly 
similar  to  that  oi  the  rats  in  the  cousultatipn  theyheild  concerning 
RoMiNAGROBiSi  when  they  were  to  hang  the  beU  to  his  neck*  , 
He  can  devise  no  other  method  of  approaching  us,  than  by  a  decla- 
ration in  which  the  King  of  France  engages  tojensure  the  lite,  safety, 
and  peace  of  all  persons ;  every  feeling  of  solieitude  or  anaiety  wcmid 
then  be  removed :  all  incentives  to  ambition  wndd  vanish*  Subjects 
of  the  King  ^  France^  the  people  of  Hojfti,  he  observes,  havenei-^ 
ther  political  nor  civil  existence  except  by  the  will  (f  the  King  ,,of 
France.  \     .. 

Such  declaration  is,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Le  Borgne  de  B^gne> 
the  only  way  of  making  an  impression  upon  ua  Who  indeed, 
would  think,  of  using  to  freemen,  menaces  of  slavery  i  It  would  be 
impolitic  and  ridiculous.  But  the  declaration  of  the  King  of  France 
would  be  in  substance  only  a  second  edition  of  the  First  Consul's 
proclamation,  in  vfiiich  he  told  us  :  yoti  are  all  free^  alt  brothers 
in  the  eye  of  God  and  the  Repiddic :  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
re^stablishment  of  slavery  was  determined  on.  The  declaration  of 
Louis  the  XVIIL  would  be  similar*  Have  we  not  alteady  before 
us  a  specimen  of  the  ability  of  his  cabinet?  Have  we  npt  JM. 
Malouet's  instructions  to  his  three  trustees  ?  Say,  upright  and  inge- 
nuous.men,  c^n  we  treat  with  such  a  government?  What  faith, 
what  confidence  can  we  repose  in  it  ? 

Would  not  such  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  France 
be  the  most  perfect  instance  of  effrontery  ?  A|re  we  not  now  enjovr 
ing  all  our  political  rights  ?  Have  we  not  conquered  them  at  tne 
point  of  our  swords  ?  We  received  those,  rights  from  the  king, 
whom  we  ourselves  elected  and  appointed  to  reign  over.  us.  The 
subjects  pf  the  King  of  Hayti  are  not,  nor  ever  shall  be,  the  Stub- 
jects  of  the  King  of  France.  If  the  French  King  have  so  viDlent 
an  inclination  to  be  liberal  in  his  grants  as  M.  Le  Borgne  tells  .us, 
why  does  he  not  bestow  at  once  a  civil  and  political  existence  on 
the  wretched  slaves  of  his  colonies,  who  are  groaning  under  the.  rod 
of  slavery  ?  They  are  in  greater  want  of  his  benevolence  than  we 
are.  We  desire  nothing,  we  have  already  more  than  he  can  give. 
What,  indeed,  can  he  give,  that  we  have  not  already  ?  Liberty  ? 
We  have  it— Independmce  ?  We  are  absolute  masters  of  our  ter- 
.  ritory.  But  who  does  not  perceive  the  motives  of  such  a  declara- 
.  tion  ?  It  is  done  in  the  hope  of  separating  the  shepherd  frpm.his 
sheep,  and  of  slaughtering  the  lambs  at  leisure.  Their,  pr^s^p^ 
wish  is  to  separate  the  sheep  from  their  shepherd,  that .  they  may 
put  both  equally  to  death.  Their  first  object  was  ta  seduQ?  .  the 
chiefs,  win  them  over  by  fallacious  premises,  or  alarm  them  by  insCK 
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lent  menaceSi  iki  lorder  to  engage  them  to  impose  chains  on  their 
^ellow*citt!zens :  they  were  deceived ;  thev  found  in  the  King  m 
Hiiyti^  the  iiee^tdtt  an  incorruptible  chiei,  whom  nothing  in  the 
#orld  can  seduce  or  teiYify.  They  endeavour  now  to  deceive  the 
nation,* and  to  accomplish  the  same  views  by  her  instrumentality, 
viz.  her  destniction,  arid  the  re-establishment  of  slavery.  Bu{  the 
last  expedient  will  prove  as  ineffectual  as  the  first.  It  shall  con- 
duct them  to  disgrace,  infamy,  and  ruin,  if  they  dare  make  any 
attempt  upon  our  Kberty  and  independence.  They  deceived  then^- 
selves.  They  imagined  that  the  gross  and  ignorant  inhabitants 
of  Hayti  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  as  blind  men  by  their  chiei^ 
Acting  on  this  supposition,  they  began  by  addressing  themselves  to 
the  chiefs,  and  •  having  failed  of  success  in  that  quarter,  are  now 
making  an  experiment  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  people.  We 
may  boMljr  predict  they  will  be  equally  unsuccessful  there. 

The  people  of  Hayti,  flexible  and  easily  governed,  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  guided  4>y  their  chiefs,  when  diey  are  convinced  that 
they  guide  them  only  in  the  path  of  their  own  interest.     But  if 
ithere  were  a  leader  capable  of  entertaining  a  thought  hostile  to  the 
Mberties  of  the  nation,  the  moment  it  was  discovered,  how  powerful 
soever  the  iiidividual,  he  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  safiety._ 
Nothing  could  preserve  him  from  the  fury  and  just  resentment  of 
the  people.     Shall  a  nation  that  cannot  be  deceived  nor  betrayed 
hy  her  lenders  be  treacherous  to  herself,  and  voluntarily  submit  to 
tfte  yoke  of  despotism  f  Such  however  are  the  intentions  of  the 
French  ;  such  the  views  of  the  author  of  the  new  colonial  system  ! 
Haytians  !  nation  of  brothers  !   never  be  disunited  :  your  safety 
depends  on  your  unanimity.     Were  there  among  you   a  single 
Haytian  so  unworthy  of  the  name,  as  to  recommend  a  separation 
of  interests,  consider  him  a  Frenchman,  in  the  light  of  a  mortal 
implacable  enemy !    Consider  him,  I  repeat  it,  in  the  light  of  a 
madman,  hateful  to  himself,  and  who  would  become  his  own  execu- 
tioner.    Our  King  and  Country  I    This  is  your  device.     At  these 
sacred  words,  stand  united,  be  one,  and  but  one  body,  in  arms 
against  the  French^  Despise  all  odious  distinctions  invented  by  your 
enemies,  for  the  purpose  of  disuniting  you.  Despise  the  odious  ap- 
pellation of  North-Negroes  and  South-Mulattoes.     Are  not  we  all 
Haytians ;  all  of  the  same  country,  of  one  common  stock  ?     Can 
there  be  any  distinction,  any  difference  between  us  ?  Have  not  we  all 
been  wretcned,aU  victims  of  cruelty  ?  Have  not  all  the  same  interests, 
the  8^me  privileges,  the  same  country  to  defend  ?  Did  we  not  share 
the  same  dangers^  reap  the  same  laurels  ?     Does  not  a  similar  fate 
await  us  all  i  Are  not  we  all  brethren,  all  parents,  all  friends  ?  Must 
not  all  be  free  and  independent,  or  die,  fighting  in  the  field  of 
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battle  ?  Let  us  then  haye  but  one  object  o^e  cowmoniacliQatito  I 
Liet  u^  be  influenced  only  by, the  cry  of.  Our  King  <^  Qmntvjf  / 

What  hope  may  we  not  entertain  i^ider  so  %x^dtt  ao  excellent  a 
King  as  ours  i  Wheo  in  the  person  of  hii  royal  hi^tess  the  PriiaiQ^ 
Royal  we  see  the  true  heir  of  his  virtues  and  rs^nk,  a  prince  gifted 
with  the  most  eminent  qualities^  and  inspired  with  the  most  genuine 
love  of  hid  country  \  can  we  help  indulging  the  most  flat^riung 
expectations  ?  Have  we  any  cause  to  fear  die  imprecation  of  our 
enemies  ? 

We  are  gla<t  to  have  arrived  at  th^  conclusion  of  these 
remarks.  More  than  once  our  intellectual  faculties  ha^e  been 
depressed  by  excessive  indignation.  Move  than  once  we  iM^ve  be^n 
tempted  to  throw  away  the  pen.  and  temr  in  pieces  the  book  of  that 
execrable  being  Borgne  de  6oigne.  But  U  will  be  necessary  ooi  to 
abandon  himi  before  we  give  our  readers  a  just  idea  of  his  inalchr 
less  impudence.  It  will  be  proper  Xo  show  how  entirely  be  -has 
survived  all  feelii^s  of  humanity. 

Such  is  the  language  he  addresses  to  our  chiefsi  on  the  supposi* 
tion  of  their  rejecting  the  conditions  lately  offered  by  the  French* 
•*  A  secret  voice,"  says  he,  (<  will  whisper,  whatever  be  the  title  you 
assume,  and  the. power  you  enjoy,  bo^d  or  free»  you. are  yet  con* 
sidered  rebels  by  Europe.  Where  is  your  right  to  rule  the  country 
of  which  you  usurp  the  doo^inion  ?  Tou  are,  the  greater  psuti 
born  on  the  shores  of  Africa ;  violence  and  circumstances  nave 
contributed  to  p  ace  you  in  the  situation  of  masters  :  that  pillar  of 
support  is  on  the  point  of  giviqg  way :  yovi  maybe  crushed  under  its 
ruin.  To-day  you  are  supreme :  to-morrow,  pierha^t  your  heads  will 
stoop  under  the  yoke  of  slavery.  You  will  ^^ither  be  exterminated, 
or  reduced  to  your  former  condition.  The  thought  is  dreadful  I 
Thunder  strikes  ihe  daring  oak ;  while  it  respects  the  humble  cane* 

«<  The  indulgence  shown  to  your  revolt  was  too  excessive,  for 
being  thought  sincere.  Besides,  is  that  sentintent  person^to  us  ? 
Or  does  it  not  rather  depend  on  other  interests  ?  Does  its  cause 
still  subsist  ? 

<<  Unknown  to  the  different  nations  of  the  two  hemispheres,  ut- 
terly unconnected  with  them  by  ties  of  blood  and  political  interests, 
you  have  no  kind  of  affinity  to  them.  What  can  you  expect  at 
their  hands  ?  They  have  merely  endured  your  usurpation,  because 
the y*  waited  for. an  opportunity  to  chastise  you.  The  time  is  come* 
Europe  lives,  and  you  dare  defy  her !  Your  fate  is  at  your  own 
disp'osal :  hasten  to  secure  it !  France,  will  quickly  sound  the  trum* 
pet  of  alarm  against  you.  In  the  midst  of  her  long  and  terrible 
convulsions  she  never  lost  sight  of  you.  Allured  by  the  seductive 
Chatm  of  conquest,  she  has  been  taught  by  her  misfortunes  to 
know  that  glory  has  limits,  while  moderation  and  justice  can  act 
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widiottt  f^eMrte  atvd  M^dht^nit  limitation.  A  vdcianb,  she  sustained' 
a  dreadful  etuption.  Profidence  now  6huts  the  crater;  its  fire  is 
aubsiding.  Imitate  her  example.  Connect  again  your  destinies 
wish  hers,  erer  brilliant  and  lasting.  Had  she  not  been  immortal 
•he  wcMild  have  perished.  France  returns,  once  more,  within  her 
bcrundsries :  she  concentrates  her  strength :  governed  with  greater 
wifid<Mn^  she  becomes  mofe  powerful.  A  king  whom  she  loves 
sttperiateiids  her  welfare.  All  his  promises  have  been  realised : 
she  is  free  at  last*  He  opens  his  arms  to  you  as  to  children  of 
the  same  family :  he  embraces  you  with  the  same  paternal  soGci- 
tttde.     Hesitate  not  to  decide  on  the  part  you  ought  to  take. 

^s  Receive  wtdi  deference  the  conditions  that  are  offered.  Accept 
them  with  gratitude ;  and  even  less  generoui  terms,  if  they  were 
imposed  upon  you.  They  are  dictated  by  the  greatest  magnanimity. 
«  If  the  king  consent  to  acknowledge  you  ;  if  he  deign  to  invest 
you  With  a  legal  authority,  which  dan  be  derived  alone  from  his 
power,  your  fate  is  changed  in  an  instant,  as  by  the  touch  of  a 
magician's  rod.  Tou  are  included  in  the  nunfiber  of  vassals  and 
ttibutary  subjects  of  Lduis  XVIII,  atld  are  ranked  among  civiHsed 
governments. 

««  Can  you  desire  a  nobler  dastihy  i  To  what  do  you  aspire  ? 
Seize  the  opportunity  of  giving  authority  to  your  political  exis- 
tence^ and  protecting  it  from  the  dangers  and  alarms  thai  inces- 
santly threatened  it !  Will  you  be  ungrateful  in  return  for  conduct 
ao  noble  ?  If  you  are,  France  finding  you  undeserving  her  regard^ 
wBi  have  no  further  inducement  to  treat  you  with  kindness. 

'  ^  The  cdonies  naturally  belong  to  European  commerce :  the  com- 
pany about  to  be  formed,  offers  you  every  kind  of  guarantee.  If  you 
refuse  it,  die  forcds  whkh  die  c6mpany  has  at  its  disposal  will  hb 
saereiy  tlie  advanced  gtmrd  of  the  army  she  will  raise  against  yo^, 
without  any  expense  to  government. 

^  NumbevS'Of  persons  wtibm  you  have  subdued  but  not  conqtieted, 
who  find  their  eonditiDii  the  «mie  and  even  worse,  though  the  name 
be  changed,astheynowraceiv«£rom  the  King  a  confirmed  existence, 
wiil  quickly  desert  you^  and  pass  ov^r  to  i^e  side  of  justice  and 
kindness.'' 

Go,  execrable  monster  !  Carry  elsewhere  thy  counsels,  justice, 
and  benevola»ce.  With  such  language,  men  like  thee  came,  bring- 
ing plunder,  fire,  pestilence,  death,  and  slavery !  Dost  thou  imagine 
the  remembrance  of  the  crimes  and  numberless  cruelties  we  suffered 
from  thy  countrymen,  is  quite  erased  from  the  memory  ?  or  that 
we  have  forgotten  all  the*  acts  of  perfidy  we  experienced,  all  Ae 
•snares  into' which  they  ende^vourfed  to  betray  us  ?  ttost  thou  ^pn*? 
dently  condudd,  that  because  our  complexioiils  black,  and  our  hands 
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were  fettered,  we  are  destitute  of  that  instinct  which  compels  the 
very  brute  to  preserve  its  existence  :  or  that  we  cannot  see  the  drift' 
of  a  Frenchman  s  exhortation  i  We  are,  to  adopt  thy  own  termt» 
born  slaves  or  free,  and  are  yet  considered  rebellious  and  revolted. 
We  were,  indeed,  the  slaves  of  despots  %  the  idea,  far  from 
exciting  a  blush,  is  our  pride.  We  were  not  slaves  from  inclination 
or  misconduct,  but  were  made  so  by  the  cruelty  of  thy  country- 
men* Our  swords  have  conquered  again  our  native  rights ;  we 
have  wiped  away  in  their  detested  blocd  the  spots  of  slavery  !  Spots 
they  were  indeed  I  It  would  be  disgraceful,  in  the  last  degree  dis- 
graceful, were  we  to  cease  to  be  free,  and  resume  once  more  the 
chains  of  despotism.  But  to  remove  slavery  and  regain  liberty,  •  at 
what  period  would  not  this  be  a  glorious  deed  ? 
.  Go  then,  and  derive  from  whatever  source  thou  thinkest  proper, 
thy  exhortations  and  thy  menaces  !  We  shall,  as  thou  hast  said, 
return  either  to  our  former  condition,  or  perish.  This  we  thought 
of  long  ago»  and  our  election  is  made.  We  can  cease  to  exist ;  we 
cannot  cease  to  be  free. 

Thunder,  as  thou  tellest  us,  strikes  the  sturdv  oak,  and  respects 
the  humble  cane.  Hurl  then  thy  thunders  at  the  oak,  or  play  thy- 
self the  part  of  the  humble  cane  :  base,  servile,  creeping,  it  is  suited 
to  thy  character. 

.  We  long  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion  t  we  feel  ourselves  freed  from 
an  enormous  burthen.  The  soul  is  weary  and  the  heart  ready. to 
break,  when  forced  into  an  ocean  of  ills,  prejudices,  and  oppression. 
When  will  the  period  arrive  at  which  France  shall  cease  to  exercise 
a  tyranny  so  unprecedented,  a. persecution  so  severe  and  disgraceful? 
When  shall  French  writers  cease  to  profane  the  august. name 
of  Europe  by  their  insults  and  menaces  ?  Have  not  we  also 
claims  to  the  regard  of  Europe  ?  Is  not  our  independence,  an 
object  most  interesting  to  Europe,  most  worthy  of  attracting  notice, 
the -attention  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  admiration  of  mankind  ? 
Is  not  our  return  to  life  a  new  confirmation  of  the  rights  of 
nations  ?  Does  it  not  supply  undoubted  proof,  that  Africa  is  capable 
of  civilisation,  and  that  happiness  and  knowledge  may  be  difiused 
throughout  the  earth.'     ' 

'If  we  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  curtailing  our  remarks,  we  might  in- 
troduce in  this  place  some  ideas  uii  African  civilisation. 

Africa,  we  are  of  opinion,  can  be  civilised  only  by  a  conquest,  of  which 
the  object  is  civilisation,  and  not  in  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  in  the  two  Indies.  Manners  cannot  be  changed,  established 
.customs  and  prijudices  <;annot  be  destroyed,  except  by  powerful  means.  If 
you  speak  to  men,  who  eannot  understand  you,  you  preach  to  the  desertsi. 
To  in&iedce  men  who  a|re  buiied  in  profound  ignorancci  they  must  be  en- 
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If  men  feel  interested  in  the  happiness  of  men,  and  if  it  be  the 
province  of  philanthropy  to  subdue  the  force  of  passion  and  pre- 
judices ;  ought  not  the  world,  instead  of  repressing  our  exertions, 
instead  of  interposing  to  prevent  the  increase  and  improvement 
of  our  social  condition ;  ought  it  not  to  lend  assistance  ?  What  do 
we  ask,  that  cannot  be  granted  ?  Liberty,  independence,  and  peace  ! 

Liberty  I  the  natural  inheritance  of  all  men.  Independence ! 
so  dearly  purchased  by  us,  and  paid  for  by  torrents  of  blood  !  Peace  ! 
which  we  so  well  deserve  after  25  years  of  war,  trouble,  and  mi- 
series !  Peace,  which  we  ask  only  in  order  to  cultivate  more  se- 
curely, agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  arts  and  sciences. 

At  a  moment  when  great  and  powerful  princes  occupy  the 
thrones  of  Europe  \  princes  who,  themselves  enlightened,  are  sur- 
rounded with  men  whom  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  philanthropy 
have  made  illustrious ;  it  is  in  such  a  moment  we  venture  to  raise 
our  voice.  We  hope  their  hearts  will  be  touched,  and  that  they 
will  throw  on  the  people  of  Hayti,  a  look  of  kindness,  protection, 
and  benevolence.  And  you,  my  brethren,  who  are  lately  born  to 
a  new  life,  render  thanks  with  me  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
who  has  vouchsafed  to  rescue  us  from  a  state  of  slavery,  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  to  impart  to  us  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and 
comfort.  Let  us  show  ourselves  worthy  of  those  blessings,  which 
we  never  can  sufficiently  appreciate,  by  applying,  every  day,  to  a 
nobler  and  better  use,  our  independence  and  liberty  ! 

lightened.  Perhaps  Che  Germans,  Gauls^  and  Britons  would  have  been  bar- 
barians, if  it  had  Inot  been  for  the  conquests  of  the  Romans.  The  Romsins 
themselves  owed  their  civilisation  ^  the  Greeks  alone,  and  the  Greei^s  to 
the  Egyptians. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PAMPHLETEER. 


Sir, 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  it  would  be  a  useful  plan,  if 
persons  who  had  directed  their  attention  to  political  subjects,  were 
occasionally  to  print  short  statements  of  their  opinions,  to  be  cir-> 
culated  among  persons  of  power  and  influence  in  the  government 
of  the  country.;  and  also  to  be  sent  to  such  intelligent  persons,  as 
might  furnish  additional  useful  information.  Having,  occasionally, 
adopted  that  plan  myself,  I  have  been  led,  at  your  request,  and  at 
the  desire  of  several  friends,  to  collect  some  scattered  papers, 
printed  by  me,  but  never  published,  and  to  send  them  for  insertion 
in  your  valuable  repository. 

Persons  are  often  diiscouraged  from  drawing  up  fugitive  pieces, 
from  the  little  attention  that  is  generally  paid  by  ministers  to  such 
communications*  But  it  often  happens  that  papers  of  that  descrip- 
tion, when  opportunely  drawn  up,  and  properly  circulated,  have, 
indirectly,  more  beneficial  effects  than  the  authors  themseves  are 
ever  aware  of.  The  situation  of  ministers  in  this  country,  also,  is 
peculiar; — for  there  never  was  so  extensive  an  empire,  that  had  so 
complicated  a  goveniQ[ient,  and  such  insufficient  numbers  to  carry 
it  on.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  public  offices'  are  frequently 
overwhelmed  with  business ;  much  of  which,  on  that  account,  is 
either  totally  neglected,  or  imperfectly  done.  In  regard  to  our 
public  establishments,  indeed,  it  ought  always  to  be  keptin  view, 
*^  That,  as  the  same  clothes  which  may  fit  a  youth  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  will  not  suit  him  when  he  become^  a  man ;  so  the 
same  establishments  that  might  be  sufficient  for  England  when  it 
was  a  separate  kingdom,  could  never  answer  when  it  became 
united  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;'^and  far  less,  since  it  has  become 
the  mistress  of  such  immense  possessions,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe." 

I  remain, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
/  I    r        JOHN  SINCLAIR. 
Ormly  Lodge,  Ham  Common, 

14th  Sept.  J  8 18,.  .       .        .      ,  . 
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Hints  regarding  the  poHci/  of  establishing  a  colony  on  a 
great  scale^  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  the  advan^^ 
tages  to  be  derived  therefrom, 

Xhe  ney/  footing  oti  ivbich  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  is  to  be 
put,  will  render  it  advisable  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Sel* 
jtlement  at  the  Cgpe  of  Good  Hope,  which^  if  possible,  ought  never 
again  to  be  separated  fjom  the  British  Crown.  It  must  prove  of 
infinite  importance  to  this  country,  merely  as  a  place  of  resort^  for 
victualling;  refitting  when  necessary,  and  protecting  in  time  of  war, 
till  convoys  can  be  procured,  the  ships  employed  in  carrying  on 
our  commerce  to  the  east,  especially  when  our  trade  is  more  exr 
tended,  and  vessels  of  smaller  dimensions  are  made  use  of.  As  ^ 
place  of  shelter  and  refitment  for  our  southern  whale  fishery,  it  is. 
also  of  moment.  But  if  the  British  Government  would  resolve  to 
establish  that  settlement  on  a  great  scale,  it  would  be  attended  with 
advantages,  the  importance' of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  appr#* 
ciate.t  Some  of  t)ie  mo3t  prominent^  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to 
explain. 

I.  Situation,  Climate,  and  Extent,  of  the  Selilemeht. 

The  situation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  peculiarly  ^dvMtM^ 
geous.  It  is  not  far  distant  from  Eorope,  it  is  in  the  centra  of 
Africa^  atid  at  no  great  distance  from  Asia  or  Anaerica.  The  cU« 
mate  13  umommonLy  healthy;  and  our  possessions  there  ^rt  m^ 
|>o>ed  to  cputain^  about  127,000  squstre  miles. 
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II.  Productions. 

The  productions  of  that  part  of  Africa,  are  those  ^vhich  are  the 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  by  ren- 
dering us  independent  of  foreign  and  hostile  nations  for  articles 
we  are  accustomed  to  consume^  and  furnishing  the  raw  materials 
of  some  of  our  most  valaable  manufactures. 

1 .  Wine.  Gmpes^  and  the  productions  deriv^ed  from  them,  are 
considered  to  Se  the  staple  commodities  of  the  Settlement ;  and  it 
is  the  only  possession  belonging  to  Great  Britain^  that  claims  that 
advantage.  At  the  Cape,  atiy  quantity  of  wine  might  be  raised,  in 
such  variety^  in  such  perfection,  and  at  a  price  so  much  cheaper 
than  the  produce  of  European  vintages,  that  we  might  soon  become 
independent  of  Prance  for  that  great  article  of  consumption.  Brandy 
also  might  be  manufactured  there,  to  any  extent ;  and  dried  raisins 
procured,  sufficient  to  supply  all  Europe. 

2.  Grain  and  Pulse.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  whei^^ 
might  be  cultivated  there  to  any  extent,  and  so  cheap  that,  in 
some  parts  of  the  settlement,  the  boors  or  farmers  would  con- 
tract to  supply  it  at  so  low  a  price  as  2s.  lOd.  per  Winchester 
bushel.  The  wheat  at  the  same  time  is  of  a  superior  quality,  weigh- 
ing from  61  to  65  lb.  per  bushel.  jIs  seed  corn,  it  would  be  inva* 
htable  to  this  country,  which  is  amply  verified  by  the  experience 
of  the  Dutch ;  for  the  produce  of  the  Cape  wheat  has  been  found 
less  Kable  to  the  mildew,  and  other  disorders,  than  when  the  seed 
is  grown  in  Europe.  But  to  have  a  store  of  wheat  so  accesisibk 
as  at  the  Cape,  ready  to  be  imported  in  case  of  scarcity,  (to  whidi 
a  dep6t  of  rice  might  be  added,)  wouM  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  this  country.  Besides  wheat,  barley  or  big,  rye^  beans^ 
pease  and  Indian  com,  might  be  raised  in  any  quantities ;  and,  if 
not  wanted  in  this  country,  might  always  find  a  market  in  Spam 
dr  Portiigal. 

3.  Flax  and  Hemp.  There  are  no  articles  produced  at  the  Cape 
that  would  ,prove  more  advantageous  to  this  ^country  than  flax  and 
hemp,  which  might  be  cultivated  to  any  extent ;  flax  in  particufair> 
as  it  is  ascertained  xtbat  it  might  be  raised  twice  a  year.  The  seed 
of  the  flax  would  be  an  incalculable  advantage  to  Ireland^  where 
that  plant  is  cultivated  on  so  extensive  a  scale.  The  fibre  would 
be  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  linen  manaiacturet  of  England 
and  Scotland,  more  especially  for  the  finer  sorts,  as  laces,  cam- 
bncM,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  seed,  (which  might  be  the  case  in  three 
or  four  years,)  *can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  to  admit  of  tta 
being  given  to  cattle  in  England,  or  used  at  oil-mills  at  a  moderate 
expense,  it  is  well  known  that,  from  the  valuable  mamire  thereby 
produced,  it  would  greatly  promote  the  interests  J9t  British  agri^ 
culture. 
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4-  MUcellaneoun  Articles.  It  would  require  several  pages  t^ 
delail  all  the  articles  that  might  be  procured  from  this  favorite  Set- 
tlement, and  to  ejtplain  ail  the  advantages  which  might  be  deiived 
from  them.  The  following  deserve  particular  notice :  U  Hides 
and  skiosy  which  may  be  had  in  considerable  quantities.  £.  Whale- 
oil  and  whale-bone.  3.  Dried  fruits,  equal  to  the  Goasum|rtion  of 
all  Europe.  4.  Oranges.  5,  Rice.  6»  Barilla.  7>  Saltpetre* 
9.  Tobacco.  9*  I^ead  ore,  with  a  large  proportion  of  silver.  10,. 
Olives  in  the  greatest  abundance.  1 1  •  Honey  and  wax.  ]  £.  Tea, 
13.  Sugar;  and  14.  Cotton.  Besides  vrhich^  there  are  a  variety 
of  articles  of  inferior  importance,  as  ivory,  ostrich  feathers^  aloes^ 
gum,  wood,  8cc. 

III.  Political  Advantages. 

In  addition  to  these  commercial  advantages,  the  colony  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  justly  considered,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  as  of  infinite  importance.  It  is  accounted  the  barrier  or 
master  key  of  Asia ;  the  best  of  all  military  dep6ts  for  our  troops 
fx>ing  either  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  where  they  may  be  sea* 
soned  for  hot  climates;  a  place  where  our  naval  and  military 
forces  may  be  maintained  in  a  most  central  and  convenient  position-, 
and  yet  at  a  reduced  expense ;  a  settlement  that  might  be  rendered 
impregnable  against  the  attacks  of  any  enemy ;  and  on  the  whole 
as  a  colony,  the  most  likely  to  be  advantageous,  and  the  least 
Kkely  to  be  itijurious,  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been  incorporated 
with  the  British  Empire. 

No.  II. 

Hints  regarding  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  East 

India  Company. 

Thrre  are  few  questions,  to  determine  which  can  be  attended 
with  greater  difficulties,  than  what  system  ought  to  be  adopted  re- 
garding the  future  trade  between  this  country  and  the  East  Indies ; 
and  what  plan  ought  to  be  formed  for  the  proper  management  of  the 
immense  empire  we  have  acquired  in  those  distant  regions.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  circumstance,  therefore,  that  such  discussions  must 
be  entered  into  at  a  motnent  when  the  attention  of  the  Ministers, 
of  Parliament,  and  of  the  public  at  lyge,  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
tracted by  so  many  other  important  objects ;  and  that  a  contest 
should  have  comnienced,  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  between 
the  metropolis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  on  the  other,  which  is  likely  to  be  carried 
on  with  a  considerable  degree  of  violence,  and  even  rancor.  Hav* 
ing,  on  various  occasions,  been  led  to  contemplate  the  principal 
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particulars  connected  with  our  East  Indik  trade  and  possessions,  1 
am  thence  induced  to  sketch  out  afew  hints,  which  are  submitted^ 
^ith  great  deference,  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in^  or  must  decide  on,  these  momentous  objects. 

The  progress  of  the  East  India  Company  is  one  of  the  mos^ 
extraordinary  eVents  recorded  in  history.  That  a  few  merchants  in 
Great  Britain,  even  though  aided  by  the  government  of  the  coun-^ 
try  in  regard  to  naval  and  military  operations,  should  have  become 
possessed  of  one  of  the  greatest  empires  that  ever  was  established, 
inhabited  by  above  fifty  millions  of  people,  with  immense  reve- 
nues, a  great  military  force,  and  with  a  trade  of  unequalled  extent; 
and,  on  the  whole,  should  manage  such  remote  dominions,  and  such 
Tast  and  complicated  concerns,  with  ability  and  success,  would  ap- 
pear impossible,  were  it  not  a  fact  established  beyond  doubt  by  the 
history  of  our  own  times.  To  break  down  such  a  stupendous  and 
complicated  fabric,  therefore,  is  a  measure  which  no  prudent 
statesman  would  hazard,  on  the  mere  expectation  of  greater  advan- 
tages than  whiat  are  now  derived  from  the  present  system .  I  thence 
consider  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  be  afterwards  explained,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  a  monopoly  was  advanta-' 
geous,  at  the  commencement  of  a  commerce  with  so  remote  a 
country,  imperfectly  known,  and  an  intercourse  with  which  was  at- 
tended with  so  many  difficulties.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  doubted^ 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  company,  we 
should  not  have  been  in  possession,  at  the  present  moment,  of  a 
single  foot  of  land  in  the  East  Indies.  Some  have  exclaimed 
against  such  acquisitions,  as  prejudicial  rather  than  advantageous 
to  the  public  interest.  That  they  have  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing great  luxury  and  its  concomitant  evils,  must  be  admitted ; 
but  if  the  question  is,  whether  it  has  proved  advantageous,  with  a 
reference  to*  the  acquisition  of  extensive  commerce  and  political 
power ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  anxious  endeavours 
of  our  inveterate  enemies  to  deprive  us  of  those  possessions,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  their  importance. 

But  now,  since  the  East  Indies  has  been  so  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, since  we  have  acquired  the  peaceable  possession  of  so  large 
and  valuable  a  portion  of  it,  and  since  the  English  name  is  respected 
in  every  part  of  that  remote  hemisphere,  the  commerce  of  the  East 
does  not  seem  to  require  the  same  shackles  ;  and  that  very  mono- 
poly, which  was  the  means  of  obtaining  those  immense  acquisitions^ 
has  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  its  own  destruction. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think,  that  A  MEDIUM  PLAN  is 
the  proper  system  to  be  adopted,  of  which  the  following  is  merely 
an  outline : 

1.    That  tlie  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  shall  be  le- 
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newed  for  the  usual  t^im  of  years^  preservings  in  general,  the  same 
powers  and  authorities  which  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  enjoy  at  present^  at  least  in  regard  to  civil  appointments* 

It  is  well  kno wn^  that  many  of  our  ablest  statesmen  have  dreaded 
the  political  consequences  which  might  result  A-om  giving  the 
whole  patronage  of  the  East  Indies  to  the  ministers  of  the  cfomv 
The  influence  they  would  thus  receive  would  foe  irresistible;  and^ 
on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  the  safest  plan,  in  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  to  leave  the  civil  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  directors. 
Indeed  many  contend^  that  the  Company  cannot  possibly  govern  the 
affairs  of  India,  unless  it  has  that  army,  which  is  paid  from  its  re* 
venues,  likewise  under  its  control:  but  there  seems  to  be,  at  .the 
aame  time>  a  great  incongruity  in  having  two  descriptions  of  troops^ 
under  different  systems,  and  commanded  by  officers  who  have  re- 
ceived their  commissions  from  different  authorities,  defending  the 
«ame  country ;  and  such  a  system,  certainly  has  a  tendency  to  create 
jealousy  and  confusion. 

£.  That  the  city  of  London  shall  continue  to  be  the  great  de- 
p6t  for  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  that  the  direct  trade  to 
China  shall  belong  exclusively  to  it. 

The  commerce  from  London  to  the  East  involves  concerns  of 
sUch  immense  magnitude,  in  which  so  vast  a  capital  is  invested,  and 
in  which  the  interest  of  so  many  persons  is  so  deeply  implicated, 
that  it  must  be  cautiously  dealt  with  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  system 
^f  carrying  on  the  direct  trade  to  China  ought  not  to  be  tampered 
with,  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  nature  of  so  jealous  a  govern- 
ment. This  is  a  point  which  will  probably  be  much  contested  ; 
but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  any  great  alteration,  in  a  com- 
merce of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  China,  which,  under  the  pr^ 
sent  system,  is  found  to  be  advantageous.  It  is  proper  also  to  ob- 
servei  that  if  the  merchants  connected  with  the  out-ports,  established 
depdts  of  goods  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  8cc.  the  Chinese 
Would  come  to  these  depdts  to  purchase  them,  by  means  of  which, 
a  more  advantageous  commerce  might  be  carried  on,  than  if  British 
manufactures  were  subjected  to  Chinese  jealousy  and  taxations. 

3.  That  for  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  every  other  part  of 
the  East  Indies,  a  board  shall  be  established  for  licensing  traders  to 
India  from  any  of  the  out-ports,  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be 
fudged  necessary. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  from  all  the  information  which  it  has  been 
possible  for  me  to  obtain,  that  to.  grant  to  our  out-ports  the  liberty 
.of  trading  to  the  East,  (China  alone  excepted,  unless  through  the 
medium  of  the  Chinese  themselves,)  is  an  advisable  measure,  and 
likely  to  be  productive  of  beneficial  consequences  to  our  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  interests.    At  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
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we  are  tecluded  from  eo  many  of  cNir  old  im^kets,  it  is  abeolutdiy 
neceiMry  k>.  endeavour  to  diicover  new  ones.  The  demand  for  our 
manafactures  in  the  £ast  may  not^  for  some  time^  be  so  great  as 
tnAny  are  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine ;  Imt  the  spirited  enterprise  of 
private  adventurers  must  soon  surpass  the  dull  dealings  of  a  mono* 
poUst,  acting  through  the  medium  of  servants  uninterested  in  die 
lialia  oSttm  articles  to  be  disposed  of. 

But»  at  the.  same  time;  I  should  think  it  extremely  haaardous, 
until  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried^  to  allow  an  unrestrained 
comnierce.  The  quantity  of  goods  that  would  be  sent,  if  the  trade 
were  unlimited,  would  so  reduce  the  price  as  to  ruin  the  adventur* 
ers.  It  would  be  essential,  therefore^  at  first,  to  fix  the  rate  of 
tomage  to  be  allowed  the  different  ports,  on  liberal prirKiples,  and 
to  sell  the  licence  to  those  who  would  give  the  highest  price  for 
IIm  liberty  thus  obtained.  The  trade  to  be  undsr  the  control  of  a 
board,  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose,  the  members  of  which) 
to  prevent  any  constitutional  jealousy,  ought  not  to  sit  in  either 
House  of  Parliament. 

4.  Hiat  the  public  shall  guarantee  to  the  East  India  Company^ 
the  dividends  which  the  stockholders  now  receive. 

TTbis  I  consider  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  plan.  When  the 
•enrices  of  the  East  India  Company  are  duly  appreciated,  the  pro- 
priety of  guaranteeing  to  the  stockholders  the  amount  of  their  pre* 
sent  dividend,  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  and  the  money  that  would 
be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  licences,  in  the  manner  above-mentioned, 
would  fumbh  an  ample  fund  for  that  purpose. 


Such  ere  the  general  and  leading  principles  on  which,  1  am 
httmUy  of  opinion,  that. the  present  great  question  might  in  some 
degree  be  decided.  It  is  a  species  of  compromise,  of  which  nei- 
ther party  probably  would  at  first  approve,  but  which  therefore  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  impartial  part  of  the  com*- 
munity.  It  lays  a  foundation  for  changing  a  system  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  at  once  to  overturn.  A  gradual  and  prudent  alter- 
ation of  diat  system,  may  be  the  means  of  doing  much  public  good  : 
whereas,  a  change,  kadical  and  kapid,  might  be  the  source 
of  much  public  mischief. 

Charlotte  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Jan.  15,  1813. 

No.   III. 

To  the  Committee  of  Merchants  interested  in  the  Ware- 
housing or  Bonding  System. 
Gei^lbmen, 
I  K^OB£T  much,  to  find  that  any  difference  should  have  taken  plac0 
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bi^tween  the  govomnent  and  so  respectable  a  number  of  the  eoni- 
mercial  interest  as  those  who  have  authorised  you  to  act  for  them ; 
and  I  sincerely  wish  that  some  means  coald  be  thought  of,  not  only 
(o  adjust  the  difference  that  now  exists^  but  stlso  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  any  similar  event  in  future. — As  you  have  expressed 
«  desire  to  receive  communications  on  this  important  subject,  (in 
wfaich^  from  the  concern  i  had  in  its  original  formation^  I  necessa- 
rily feel  myself  interested,)  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  state  what 
has  occurred  to  me  regarding  it. 

The  warehousing  or  bonding  system,  I  have  ever  considered  (o 
be  highly  beneficial  both  to  commerce  and  to  the  revenue.     To 
^commerce,  because,  previously  to  that  plan  being  adopted,  mer- 
chants importing  goods  frOm  abroad  were  put  to  much  inconve- 
nience, by  advancing  to  government  the  duties  to  which  such  goods 
were  liable  at  the  moment  of  importation,  consequently  long  before 
the  articles  themselves  were  generally  sold.     This  was  attended 
with  Ae  fcdlowing  disadvantages  to  the  merchant :  1.  he  was  under 
the  necessity  either  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  those  duties,  or  of 
confining  his  trade  within  narrower  bounds,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  pay  such  demands  out  of  his  own  capital ;  2.  he 
evidently  lost  the  interest  of  the  money  he  thus  paid,   unless  he 
raised  the  price  proportionably,  which  was  not  always  practicable; 
4ind,  3s  when  the  duties  were  very  heavy,  and  money  was  difficult 
to  borrow,  he  was  often  under  the  necessity  of  selling  a  part  of  his 
goods  at  an  inferior  price,  in  order  to  clear  off  the  demands  of  the 
custom4iouie.     Whilst  the  condition  of  die  merchant  was  thus 
improved,  the  revenue  was  likewise  benefitted  ;  as,  under  the  new 
system,  there  was  no  payment  of  drawbacks  (or  re-payment  of  the 
custom-house  duties  which  were  advanced   under  the  former  sys- 
tem), by  means  of  which  the  exchequer  was  often  defrauded. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  an  early  payment  of  the  duties 
on  bonded  goods  is  a  material  advantage,  which  ought  not  to  be 
given  up  beyond  a  moderate  period  ;  and  it  is  certainly  natural  for 
government,  to  endeavour  to  avail  itself  of  any  resource  that  will 
furnish  the  means  of  defraying  the  heavy  expenses  to  which  the 
country  is  still  liable,  without  additional  loans  or  taxes.  But  if,  by 
enforcing  this  earlier  payment,  the  merchant  is  either  deterred  from 
importing  goods,  or  is  altogether  ruined,  it  is  evidently  killing  the 
hen  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  An  advantage  may  be  gaiited  for 
the  moment ;  but  it  will  never  occur  again,  at  least  to  any  extent. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  new  system,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
-expensive  war,  an  earlier  payment  might  be  some  object ;  but  now, 
when  a  train  of  supply  is  progressively  coming  forward,  the  annual 
demand  for  goods  consumable  at  home,  (for  which  aloRe  duties  can 
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ultimately   be  procured,)  and  the  ibcome  thence  arising,  maybe 
safely  relied  on  as  a  financial  resource. 

Besides,  if  money  must  be  borrowed  to  pay  the  duties  previous 
to  the  goods  being  taken  out  for  consumption^  if  we  wish  to  be  a 
great  trading  nation,  and  the  Magazine  of  Europe,  it  is  much 
better  that  the  money  should  be  borrowed  by  the  pubhc  than  by 
the  merchant.  Government  can  obtain  it  more  readily,  can  get  it 
on  easier  terms,  and  might  be  authorised  by  an  act  of  parliament^ 
to  issue  exchequer  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  merchants*  bonds^  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  or  one-half  of  their  amount,  on  which  prin- 
ciple .  the  sum  required  at  tliis  time  may  be  raised.  The  plan  now 
proposed  is,  in  fact,  a  forced  loan,  from  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  whilst  it  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  that  exploded  mode 
of  borrowing  money,  must  to  a  considerable  extent  be  much  sooner 
repaid,  in  the  shape  of  drawbacks. 

It  is  likewise  maintained,  that  the  public  suffers  by  the  goods 
being  kept  back  from  the  market.  But  the  idea  of  compelling  the 
farmer  or  the  merchant  to  sell  to  disadvantage,  is  so  contrary  to 
all  sound  principles  of  political  economy,  that  1  can  hardly  imagine 
it  will  be  seriously  contended  for  at  this  time.  No  prosperous  or 
extensive  commerce  would  be  carried  oii  if  such  ideas  were  to  be 
•acted  upon.  They  ought  to  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion  long 
ago,  with  all  the  absurdities  that  were  formerly  so  current,  regard- 
.ing  forestalling,  regrating,  8cc*  The  income-tax,  the  expense  of 
warehousing,  and  the  yarious  injuries  to  which  goods  iare  liable 
when  long  warehoused,  are  sufficient  inducements  to  the  merchant 
to  effect  a  sale,  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  any  comparative 
advantage. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  goods  may  be  sent  to  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  as  if  it  were  any  disadvantage,  or  even  an  eye-sore,  to 
have  them  lodged  in  British  warehouses.  But  such  a  measure^  it 
M'ould  be  extremely  impolitic  to  encourage.  At  such  a  distance, 
the  merchant  cannot  have  the  necessary  inspection  of  his  goods  ;-— 
the  warehouses  are  not  likely  to  be  so  well  constructed ; — the  per- 
sons in  H  hose  custody  they  are  placed,  may  not  be  so  honest, 
nor  equally  amenable  to  the  laws  ; — it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  find 
vessels  to  send  off  the  goods;  nor  such  a  safe  harbor  as  the 
Thames  to  load  in,  more  especially  during  the  more  inclement 
seasons  of  the  year ; — it  may  not  be  so  practicable  to  make  a  regular 
insurance,  nor  in  time  of  war  to  have  the  goods  placed  under  such 
safe  convoy ; — and  if  many  millions'  worth  of  goods  were  deposited 
in  those  inlands,  within  sight  of  the  French  coast,  what.an  induce- 
ment would  it  not  be,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  war,  to  fit 
out  a  great  armament,  to  secure  so  immense  a  booty  i  To  encou- 
rage such  an  idea,  therefore^  would  be  infatuation  in  the  extreme. 
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Besides^  the  warehousing  in  British  ports^  was  always  considered 
to  be  a  permanent  systemy  in  consequence  of  which,  docks  and 
warehouses  of  great  extent,  have  been  constructed  in  the  river 
Thames,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  will  be  rendered 
useless ;  and  property,  at  present  of  immense  value,  would  be  anni^ 
hilated,  if  the  bonding  system  were  either  entirely  to  be  given  up, 
or  even  materially  restricted, 

.  The  difficulties  you  have  experienced  in  carrying  on  this  negocia- 
tion  with  government,  induces  me  to  think,  that  the  establishment 
of  ^'  a  chamber  of  commerce  "  in  London,  similar  to  those  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  trading 
concerns  of  the  metropolis.  Such  a  body  would  collect  uiseful 
information ;  would  watch  over  the  interests  of  commerce  ;-^would 
point  out  to  government  the  means  of  its  extension;'  and  would  be 
able  to  speak  with  more  weight  than  a  number  of  uncontiected  indi- 
viduals, who  accidentally  assemble  on  a  particular  occasion,  regard- 
ing any  point  respecting  which  they  may  happen  to  be  personally 
interested  at  the  moment:  that  very  circumstance  diminishes  their 
weight  in  any  negociation  which  they  may  enter  into  with  Minis^ 
ters. 

The  establishment  of  a  commercial  chamber  is  the  more  neces- 
sary at  this  time,  as  the  commerce  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its 
agriculture  and  its  finances^  have  got  into  what  may  be  called  '^  an 
nriificial  state. ^^  They  all  require  unceasing  attention,  to  prevent 
those  injuries  to  which  they  are  respectively  liable,  and  which  no- 
thing can  prevent,  but  a  perseverance  in  those  systems  which  expe- 
rience has  now  sanctioned,  and  improving  on  them  if  required.  In 
some  cases,  measures  were  adopted  in  which  wisdom  and  energy 
were  combined :  the  necessity  of  such  cases  may  again  recur ;  and 
thence  it  is  desirable  that  public  bodies  should  be  constituted, 
from  whom  government  can  procure  information  whenever  they 
niay  have  occasion  to  call  for  it.      « 

[f  these  suggestions  should  furnish  you  with  any  hints,  by  which 
an  amicable  arrangement  could  be  made  with  Jiis  majesty's  govern- 
ment, who  can  have  no  wilh  either  to  injure  or  oppress  the  mercan- 
tile interest,  it  would  be  a  circumstance  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory to,  GENTLEMEN, 

Your  faithful  and 

Ham  Common,  Surrey,  JOHN  SINCLAIR- 

Sth  November,  1814. 

»  For  instance,  if  there  were  no  transit  duties  on  the  Elbe,  the  Weser, 
the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures  would 
be  greatly  increased.  This  our  government  might  easily  arrange  at  this 
time ;  but  unless  this  suggestion  is  enforced  by  a  body  of  weight,  it  may 
not  be  attended  to. 
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No.  IV- 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Public  Funds  in  general^  and  g/* 

Bank  Stock  in  particular. 

Gentlemen, 

For  many  years  past  I  have  been  led  to  pay  particular  altendoa 
to  the  finances  of  this  country. 

It  was  in  the  year  1783  that  I  was  first  elected  a  member  of 
the  British  parliament.  Those  alone  who  were  then  livings  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  miserable  state  of  our  public  credit  at  that  event- 
ful crisis.  Lord  Stair,  Dr.  Price,  and  a  number  of  other  authors 
of  celebrity  at  the  time,  predicted  that  the  nation  was  bankrupt ; 
and  a  number  of  despairing  politicians,  in  both  houses,  maintained 
the  same  doctrine.  Having  previously  engaj^ed  in  financial  in- 
quiries, i  was  thence  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  resolved  to  ascertain  how  far  their  apprehenaions  were  well 
founded.  I  accordingly  examined  all  the  accounts  that  were  pre*> 
sented  to  parliament,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  findrng,  that  the  old 
branches  of  the  revenue  were  annually  increasing,  and  other  proofp 
of  the  solidity  of  our  financial  resources.  I  was  thence  induced  to 
publish  in  1786,  **  Hints  on  the  Finances  of  the  British  Empire,*^ 
which  was  considered  to  be  an  ample  refutation  of  the  groundless 
apprehensions  entertained  by  our#gloomy  financial  prophets  at  that 
time ;  and  in  particular,  had  so  favorable  an  effect  on  the  continent^ 
that  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  then  our  Ambassador  at  the  Hagu^ 
who,  from  his  situation,  had  a  better  opportunity  of  appreciat* 
ing  its  effects  than   any   other  individual,  spoke  of  the  beiaeficial 

'  consequences  which  had  resulted  from  it,  in  the  mo»t  flattering 
terms. 

*  When  Mr.  Pitt  became  minister  of  this  country,  he  was  led  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  any  information  connected  with  the  fin- 
ance of  the  country,  which  came  from  the  author  of  ihat  w  ork,  and 
frequently  requested  my  opinion  on  those  subjects.     By  mere  accir 

^  dent,  I  met  with  a  letter  from  him  the  other  day,  dated  Putney-  Heath, 
November  S,  1784,  in  uhich  there  is  the  following  paragraph: 
— ••  1  nish  much  to  know  your  present  speculations  on  our  finances. 
Our  prospects  of  it  improve,^*  &c.  &c.  The  respect  he  entertained 
for  those  suggestions  induced  him,  some  years  afterwards,  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  issuing  exchequer  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  commer- 
cial interest,  which  was  productive  of  such  public  advantage. 

It  was  in  the  year  1798,  that  I  undertook  the  **  History  of  the 
Public  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire/'  which  is  now  completed 
in  three  volumes  octavo,  and  which  I  believe  is  considered  to  be 
the  first  work,  in  which  the  practical  principles  of  finance  were  at- 
tempted to  be  explained,  and  where  the  progressive  improvement  of 
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a  revenue  was  traced  from  a  slender  beginniogy  until  it  had  reached 
maturity. 

The  autibor  of  such  a  work  was  naturally  attentive  to  the  progress 
of  our  financial  system,  and  not  a  little  alarmed  to  find,  that  a  com* 
noittee  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  whom  the  bullion  question  was 
referred,  were  to  present  a  report  to  parliament,  likely  to  overturn 
the  paper  circulation  of  the  country.  However  hazardous  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  system  (that  of  paper  not  convertible  into 
coin)  might  be  at  the  commencement,  yet  it  bad  become  so  in- 
Tolved  in  all  our  concerns,  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  any  alter- 
ation without  alarm  ;  indeed  there  was  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  another  change,  at  that  critical  moment y  might  have  been 
productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences.  I  was  thence  indu- 
ced to  write  a  letter  to  the  committee,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  their 
proposed  report  was  known,  stating  to  them  what  appeared  to  me 
the  danger  of  their  proceedings  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  report  was  pub- 
lished, came  up  to  London,  at  un  unusual  period  of  the  year,  partly 
with  a  view  of  entering  my  public  protest  against  the  doctrinea 
which  it  ipaintained.  Fortunately,  numbers  of  able  men,  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  pursued  the  same  course,  and  their  efforts 
were  ctowned  with  victory  ;  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  be  the  first 
who  was  awakened  to  the  dai^r,  and  sounded  the  alarm.  The 
effect  of  these  united  exertions^  in  supporting  the  credit  of  the  stocks 
in  general,  but  in  particular  of  bank  stock,  was  very  great.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1811,  when  the  bullion  committee  was  appointed,  the  price 
of  bank  stock  was  276f.  .  It  fell,  owing  to  the  alarm  created  by^ 
that  report,  to  9,29^  in  October  1811,  and  was  as  low  as  81^,  in 
0<:tober  1812.  It  has  since  risen  to  247,  but  from  the  unceasing  ^ 
clamor  regarding  the  restiktion,  it  has  never  reached  kn  fbrmer 
price,  which  otherwise  it  probably  would  have  done,  and  whieb,  by 
prudent  meastires,  may  still  be  restored. 

I  now  feel  a  great  regret,  that  the  public  credit  of  the  country, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  price  of  stocks,  is  not  so  high  as  there 
was  reason  to  expect  would  have  be^i  the  case  at  this  time.  That 
circumstance  is  a  greater  national  calamity  than  is  generally  known. 
When  the  price  of  stocks  is  high,  the  circulating  medium  abounds; 
- — It  is  attainable  by  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  mer- 
chant ; — the  interest  of  money  is  low,  by  which  many  brancbes  of 
iodtistry  may  be  carried  on,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  prose- 
cuted to  advantage ;— the  taxes  are  easily  paid^  and  become  more 
productive  ; — from  the  abundance  and  rapidity  of  circulation,  every 
individual  feels  himaelf  more  comfortable ;! — ^industry  iocreases, 
and  meets  with  its  due  reward  ;— ^very  q>ecies  of  improven»ent  is 
carried  on  with  energy, — -and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  advances 
M^ith  rapid  strides. 
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Impressed  with  these  ideas,  I  must  necessarily  feel  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  see  the  public  credit  of  this  country  soon  elevated  to 
the  highest  pitch  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit  of. 
On  such  t)Ccasions^  I  have  always  seen  the  union  oftheory  and 
practice  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  I  am  thence 
led  to  apply  to  those  who  are  the  most  likely  to  be  conversant  in 
such  inquiries,  to  favor  me  with  answers  to  the  subjoined  queries. 
They  may  be  assured,  that  their  object  is,  to  promote  the  publio 
advantage^  and  that  by  furnishing  the  useful  information  which  it 
is  in  their  power  to  give,  they  will  not  only  derive  much  satisfactiori 
)bj  promoting  the  public  good,  but,  sooner  or  later,  their  own  per? 
sonal  interests  will  be  essentially  benefitted.  Requesting  your  par-r 
ticular  attention  to  this  application, 

I  remain, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Ham  Common, near  Richmond^  \  JOHN  SINCLAIR, 

2QM  November ^  1814. 


QUERIES. 


1.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  lower  price  of  the  stocks,  since  the 

restors^UoD  of  peace  was  confirmed  ? 

2.  Are  there  an^  means  by  which  the  price  of  stocks  in  general,  and  that  oi 

bank  stock  in  particular,  mig];)t  be  improved  ? 

3.  Has  the  restriction  on  the  conversion  of  bank  notes  into  coin  been  at- 

tended with  anv  public  kiconvenience  ? 

4.  Would  not  the  aboHslnng  of  this  restriction  at  -present  be  productive  of 

much  public  injury  ? 

5.  Do  vou  think  that  the  application  of  a  sinking  fund  has  kept  up  the  price 

01  the  stocks ;  and  on  what  principles  has  it  produced  that  effect  ? 

6>  Would  a  diminution  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  borrowing  from  it,  instead  of 
making  a  new  lo;^n,  increase  or  lower  the  price  of  trie  stock9  ? 

T.  Has  not  the  frequent  failures  of  bankers,  both  in  London  and  in  the  couo^ 
try,  often  materially  affected  public  credit ;  and  would  not  the  placing^ 
them  under  a  proper  system  of  licence,  without  injuring  respectable 
bouses,  promote  the  public  advantage  ?* 

%  lias  the  competition  fur  loans,  on  the  whole,  been  of  any  service  in  pro- 
curing better  bargains  for  the  public,  and  keeping  up  the  price  of  stocks^ 
during  the  late  war  f 

9.  Whence  does  the  money  arise  to  furnish  new  loans  ?  Is  it  from  saviors  at 
home; — from  remittances  abroad; — by  diverting  c^ipital  from  other 
branches ;  or  from  what  other  source?  " 

*  Tb  the  Hbtbry  of  the  Revenue^nit  Uceosios  of  ba&kers  U  strongly  reeommeadvdf  Mi4  ^f^}f^^ 
/Ii9y9  pirc^Mitecl  mtich  n^iieliief*  '     '' 
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An  Address  to  the  Mercantile  Inter  est  ^  on  the  Means  of 
promoting  the  Commercial  Prosperity  of  the  Country. 

The  happy  union  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
which  fortunately  exists  in  this  country,  with  its  free  government, 
and  its  naval  strength,  joined  to  the  manly  character  of  its  intelligent 
and  industrious  inhabitants,  must  ever  render  it  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  in  Europe.  Though  it  has  not  the  same  foundation 
for  power,  in  a  great  extent  of  contiguous  territory,  as  France,. 
Austria,  and  still  more  the  Russian  empire  ;  yet  the  advantageous 
situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  number  of  its  foreign  pos- 
sessions^  make  up  for  that  deficiency.  Above  all,  by  its  commer- 
cial skill,  capital,  and  industry,  it  has  acquired  a  degree  of  opulence, 
which  has  rendered  it  an  object  of  jealousy  to  other  nations,  who 
are  not  aware,  how  much  the  dissemination  of  British  wealth  con«. 
tributes,  in  various  ways,  (by  purchasing  raw  materials,  wine,  and 
other  articles,  the  immense  sums  expended  by  British  travellers,  8ic* 
&c.)  to  the  prosperity  of  other  countries. 

Having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  active  industry  and  the 
peculiar  advantages  attending  an  extensive  commerce,  if  we  were 
now  to  be  deprived  of  them,  the  loss  would  be  severely  felt;  and 
as  every  country  in  Europe  now  aspires,  to  the  same  object,  it  is 
the  more  necessary  for  us  to  make  every  exertion  that  prudence 
can  dictate,  to  secure  the  advantages  we  have  acquired.  For  that 
purpose  the  following  hints,  and  the  annexed  queries,  are  submit- 
ted to  your  consideration,  from  a  full  conviction,  that  "  knowledge 
is  power/'  and  that,  to  understand  a  subject  well,  every  particular* 
regarding  it  should  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. 

The  branches  of  our  foreign  trade  are  numerous;  but  the  princi- 
pal of  them  may  be  briefly  treated  of  ynder  the  following  heads : 

J.  The  exportation  of  domestic  produce;  ^.  The  exportation  of 
domestic  manufactures ;  3.  The  importation  of  foreign  articles  for 
domestic  manufacture  or  consumption ;  4.  The  exportation  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  from  foreign  or  colonial  materials ;  5,  The 
fisheries ;  and  6.  The  carrying  trade.  * 

1 .  The  exportation  of  domestic  produce. 

From  the  Immense  consumption  of  every  species  of  provision  at 
home,  and  the  extent  of  our  domestic  manufactures,  the  exportation 
of  domestic  produce  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected  fronj  so 

'  For  niore  detailed  explanations  regarding  these  important  particulars,  th« 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Chalmers*  well-known  estimate,  and  to  «  recent 
valuabie  publication  by  Mr.  Colquhoun. 
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*  \ 

fertile  a  country,  abounding  with  mineral  wealth.  From  the  pro- 
duce of  our  mines,  lead,  copper,  and  tin,  are,  however,  exported  \ 
and  as  they  furnish  occupation  to  numbers  of  laborers,  the  com- 
merce in  these  articles  is  intitled  to  every  fair  encouragement. 
Coal  is  another  article  exported  ;  and,  from  the  high  price  of  fuel 
on  the  continent,  and  at  Paris  in  particular,  is  likely  to  be  there  in 
demand.  There  is  reason  also  to  hope,  that  when  our  wastes  are 
more  extensively  cnltivatedf  when  the  lands  now  in  cultivation  are 
rendered  more  productive  hy  improved  systems  of  husbandry,  and 
when  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  reduced  by  the  diminution  of 
taxes,  we  shall  again  become  exporters  of  grain. ' 

£•  The  exportation  of  domestic  manufactures  from  materials  of 

home  growth, 

•  This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  commerce  of  any^  the  whole  of 
it,  both  the  raw  material  and  its  increased  value  when  manufactured, 
arising  from  domestic  industry.  Great  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no 
dottbt  of  its  extension,  were  either  new  markets  discovered,  or  the 
old  ones  improved.  There  are  various  modes  by  which  these  ob- 
jects might  be  obtained.  By  procuring  an  abolition  of  all  transit 
duties  upon  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  the 
consumption  of  British  manufactures  would  be  greatly  increased. 
It  is  said  that  a  more  extensive  commerce  might  be  established  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  with  the  Turks.*  There  is  some  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  government  of  Russia  will  imbibe  more  liberal 
notions  in  regard  to  commercial  intercourse;  ^nd  notwithstanding 
the  jealousy  of  the  manufacturers  in  France,  that  an  advantageous 
treaty  of  commerce  with  that  country  may  be  renewed.  '     In  fact, 

^  That  is  a  most  iinfH>rtant  object.  It  is  well  observed  by  Malthus,  *^  that 
a  cultivation  so  extended  as  to  prepare  an  annual  excess  for  a  foreign  vent, 
is  the  best  provision  against  those  recurring  years  of  deficiency  of  crops,  which 
may  ever  be  expected  at  no  great  intervals;  because*  hy  suspending  export>- 
-ation,  and  confining  to  domestic  supply  the  product  of  that  cintivatioti 
which  the  foreign  vent  had  excited,  this  greater  breadth  of  cultivation  will 
tend  to  oompensate,  in  a  great  measure,  the  general  deficiency  over  all." 
.  ^  The  French  are  ciiiefly  in  possession  ofthe  markets  for  woollens  in  Bar- 
bary aiMi  Turkey,  from  the  greater  attention  which  they  pay  to  the  gaudy 
colors  of  the  cloth,  and  the  fight  quality  of  the  stuflfs,  suited  to  the  time  the 
Turkswish  to  wear  their  clothes:  the  cloths  of  England  are  in  general  too 
strong  and  stiff  for  their  climate  and  tsste,  and  being  also  dearer,  are  not  used. 

^  In  regard  to  the  manufactures  of  France,  from  the  best  information  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  French  have  nut  yet  acquired cauital  sufficient 
to  erect  what  may  be  called  a  roaoufactureon  a  great  scale,  and  hardly  any  e«^ 
ist,  but  those  of  paper,  woollens,  and  some  cotton  manufacturing  establisfa- 
ments  in  Normandy.  In  every  thing  that  requires  taste  in  the  design,  and 
a  great  deal  of  manual  labor  in  the  execution,  they  excel;  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  articles  they  make^an  gold,  silver,  brass,  or  molu^ 
paper,  aad  silk.  But  they  cannot  yet  stand  a  competition  with  England,  in 
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tbere  is  no  deficiency  of  markets^  if  a  restrictive  poHcy  were  got  the 
better  of^  by  judicious  political  negociations. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  nothing  is  more  absurd  than 
the  idea,  that  every  nation  ought  to  carry  on  an  unceasing  commer^ 
cial  warfare  with  all  its  neighbors.  The  importation  of  foreign 
commodities  may^  in  various  respects,  be  of  use.  In  return,  many 
articles  may  be  exported,  that  would  otherwise  be  of  no  value.  It 
may  be  made  the  source  of  a  great  revenue,  and  it  may  be  the 
means  of  exciting  industry,  that  would  otherwise  lie  dormant.  To 
a  certain  extent,  domestic  industry  ought  to  be  preferred ;  but  where 
^  duty  of  from  10/.,  15/.,  or  20/.  per  cent,  will  not  protect  home 
manufacture,  importation  ought  to  be  permitted,  for  the  sake  of  a 
revenue.  If  such  liberal  principles  as  these  were  acted  upon^  how 
mucji  would  not  the  commercial  prosperity  of  ^11  the  nations  in 
Europe  be  promoted  ? 

iJ.  The  importation  of  foreign  articles  for  home  consumption. 
Notwithstanding  the  clamor  abroad,  against  the  restrictive  com- 
mercial policy  of  Great  Britain,  the  quantity  of  foreign  goods  im- 
ported into  this  country,  forborne  consumption,  is  immense,  amount* 
ing  in  value  to  no  less  a  Sum  annually  than  399610,714/.  sterling. 
Indeed,  unless  that  were  the  case,  how  could  our  exports  be  paid 
for?  What  policy  can  be  more  advantageous  than,  in  return  for 
domestic  productions  ex ported,^  to  import  useful  articles  for  our 
own  conarumption,  to  obtain  which,  industry  is  Excited,  and  on  the 
importation  of  which,  considerable  dutiear  are  paid  to  government  ? 
That  is  the  system  which  a  prudent  government  will  adopt,  instead 
of  the  fatal  measures  of  unbounded  restriction,  by  which  the  acqui- 
sition of  revenue  i»  prevented,  a  spirit  of  industry  is  checked,  and 
the  acquisition  of  an  adequate  price  for  articles  of  domestic  growth 
is  prevented.     By  means  of  commerce,  the  forests  in  the  North, 
which  would  otherwise  be  of  no  value,  bring  in  considerable  sums 
'  to  their  proprietors.  ^  The  same  circumstance  will  take  place  re- 
garding various  other  articles,  as  soon  as  a  more  liberal   policy  is 
adopted.     In  discussing  commercial  treaties,  it  is  not  always  recol- 
lected, that  unless  tliere  are  iniports,  as  well  as  exports,  not  only 
the  wl^)le  expense  of  the  navigation  must  be  laid  upon  the  goods 
exported  (which  must  greatly  diminish  the  advantages  which  may 
mult  from  it),  but  that  smuggling,  will  be  resorted  to  for  a  supply, 

those  manufactures,  where  manual  labor  is  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
by  ingenious  machinery,  such  as  we  owe  to  an  ArHwrighr,  a  Watt,  a  Boulton, 
and  many  other  ingenious  men,  who  have  enriclud  their  country  by  their 
discoveries :  and  ttiough  thdy  have  brought  the  art  of  making  china,*  and 
tlie  finer  sorts  ^f  fir^-arnis,  to  great  perfection  ;  vet  the  stone  ware  of  the  ce-^ 
lebrated  Wedgewuurl,  and  the  various  articles  manufactured  at  Birmingham 
and  bheffield,  would  find  advantageous  markets  in  France,  whilst,  in  return, 
the  productions  of  that  country  might  be  admiited,  on  terms  reciprocally 
advantageous. 
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4.     ITie  exportation  of  domestic  manufactures^  from  foreign  or 

colonial  materials. 

In  carrying  on  an  advantageous  foreign  commerce,  it  is  extremely 
desirable  to  have  a  complete  assortment  of  goods ;  and  thence  it  is 
of  importance  to  be  enabled^  not  only  to  supply  home  constump- 
tion,  but  also  to  export  domestic  manufactures^  from  materials  of 
foreign  or  colonial  growth,  as  from  cotton^  the  finer  sorts  of  wool, 
silk,  &c.  There  are  few  places  on  the  continent  where  complete 
assortments  can  be  had  ;  and  even  in  this  country^  London,  Man- 
chester,  Bristol^  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  are  perhaps  the  only 
exceptions.  Hence^  however,  arises  a  most  material  advantage  to 
British  commerce,  and  to  obtain  it,  not  only  cotton  wool,  and 
sheep's  wool  of  all  descriptions  from  Spain,  Saxony,  See.  are  ad- 
mitted on  moderate  duties,'  though  in  the  latter  case,  it  has  cer- 
tainly a  tendency  to  check  the  extension  and  improvement  of  Brit- 
ish wool. 

5.     Thefisheries. 

This  is  a  branch  of  industry  that  has  not  received  that  attention 
in  this  country  that  it  ought  to  have  done,  considering  its  importance, 
as  a  means  of  providing  food,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful  articles, 
as  whale  oil,  SCrC,  and  as  a  nursery  for  hardy  seamen.  Indeed,  whilst 
the  duty  on  salt  remains  unrepealed,  several  branches  of  our  fish- 
eries can  never  be. carried  on  to  the  extent  they  ought.  If  that  great 
obstacle  were  removed,  much  might  be  done  by  efficient  regula- 
tions, and  above  all,  by  employing  our  surplus  peace  establishment, 
both  naval  and  military,  in  constructing  harbors  in  those  places^ 
where  the  fishery  could  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage. 

6.     The  carrying  trade. 

This  important  branch  of  commerce  must,  in  ,a  great  measure, 
depend  on  our  preserving  the  warehousing  or  bonding  system  un- 
impaired. If  that  system  were  established  to  its  full  extent,  this 
country,  from  its  fortunate  position,  and  its  exemption  from  the 
risk  of  invasion,  joined  to  the  capital  apd  character  of  its  merch- 
ants, would  become  the  emporium  of  Europe.  Every  exertion,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  made,  to  place  so  advantageous  a  plan  on. 
a  permanent  footing. 

On  the  whole,  the  following  maxims  may  be  drawn  from  this 
important  inquiry : 

1 .    That  a  commercial  intercourse  is  beneficial  to  a  nation,  even 

*  Cotton  wool  imported  in  British  ships,  pays  16s.  11  rf.  per  100  lbs.:  in 
foreign  ships,  1/.  5«.  6rf.  The  proportion  of  war  taxes,  which  will  soon  cease, 
isBs,  4rf.  per  cwt.  SheepVwool  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  8«.  4id,  per  cwt.,  of 
which  Is.  8(i.  is  a  war  tax. 
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when  its  imports  exceed  its  exports ;  as  it  excites  a  spirit  of  indusr 
try,  furnishes  a  considerable  revenue,  and. renders  articles  valuable, 
that  would  otherwise  be  totally  neglected. 

2.  That  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  an  advantageous  cdmmerce  where 
exports  are  alone  looked  to,  as  it  lays  all  the  heavy  burdens  of  na* 
vjgation  upon  the  articles  exported. 

3.  That  where  these  principles  are  recognised^  it  is  not  difficult 
to  arrange  an  advantageous  commercial  intercourse  between  na- 
tions, in  cases  where,  if  different  principles  were  adopted,  it  would 
be  impracticable. 


It  would  give  me  particular  pleasure  to  be  favored  with  the  sen* 
timents  of  intelligent  merchants  and  manufacturers,  regarding  the 
points  above  discussed,  and  the  queries  which  are  subjoined.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  with  their  assistance,  such  information  misht 
be  communicated  to  his  Majesty's  government,  as  would  greatly 
promote  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  tb  which  it  is  es* 
sentially  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  pay  peculiar  attention. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  faithful  and 

obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Ham  Common,  Richmond,  Surrey , 
\st  December,  1814. 

N.  B.  In  order  that  the  important  subjects  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  address,  may  be  fully  explained,  the  answers  o/intelli^ 
gent  merchants,  and  of  the  most  experienced  individuals  in  the 
most  important  branches  of  our  mannjactures,  are  particularly  re^ 
quested  to  the  following  particulars: 

Queries, 

1.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  treaties  of  commerce,  with  a  view  of 
removing,  to  u  certain  extent,  the  restrictive  policy  of  foreign  na- 
tions, would  be  of  material  advantage  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  ? 

2.  What  would  you  consider  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  do^ 
mestic  industry  and  manufacture  ;for  instance,  an  ad  valorem  du- 
ty  of  from  10/.  to  \5L  or  20/.  per  cent  ?* 

'  Many  articles  are  admitted  free,  or  on  the  payment  of  moderate  duties, 
with  which  we  might  supply  ourselves.  Cheese,  for  instance,  was  admitted 
duty  free  till  the  29th  of  September  last;  it  is  now  subjected  to  a  di^ty  of  4<., 
4|</.  per  cwt.  Marble,  which  we  have  in  such  abundance,  pays  from  3)if.  to 
9\d,  per  square  foot,  as  it  is  polished  ur  otherwise;  and  thence  ar^es  a  te* 
^euue  of  about  2000/.  per  annun^. 
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^.  With  what  countrits  wmid  commercial  treaties  he  most  de- 
sirable?   . 

4.  In  those  treaties,  what  articles  would  be  the  most  important 
to  attend  to,  as  the  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  iron,  stone  ware,  and 
glass  manufactures  ? 

5>  Do  you  concur  in  the  doctrine^  that  a  commercial  intercourse 
is  ben^cial  to  a  country,  <«<»  where  the  exports  exceed  the  im-* 
ports  ? 

6.  jire  you  of  opinion,  thai  it  is  for  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  a  country,  to  endeavour  entirely  to  exclude  importation,  or  to 
restrict  it  mthin  very  narrow  bounds  ? 


To  prove  the  superiority  of  an  import  above  aa  export  trade^ 
in  point  of  revenue,  it  appears  from  authentic  documents,  that  wfaibt 
the  tiet  produce  of  the  custom-house  duties  <m  goods  exported 
fi-om  Great  Britain,  Anno  1812,  yielded  only  5^7,^791;  thereven^ 
ue  produced  by  the  customs  and  excise,  onaoods  imported,  »- 
mounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  l6,687>672i/«  To  prevent  import 
tation,  therefore,  would  be  sacrificing  revalue,  the  real  source  of 
national  strength,  to  the  ideal  advantages  of  commerce. 


LETTER 


TO 


HENRY  BROUGHAM,  ESQ.  M.  P, 


FRQH 


A  MASTER  OF  ARTS  OF  QUEElf'S  COIXB6E^4>XP0RD» 


vrovTUB 


BBST  UUTHQJ^  OF  R^TafULIff^  DBCAYHO  GRAmMAR  WIlOOLg. 


^'  l(,  according  to  the  plan^  eveiy  boy  to  be  brought  to  the  school  was  to 
be  taiight  the  learned  languages^  and  the  circumstance  that  these  other 
sciences  were  lo  be  taught,  Mroukl  kidiioe  persons  to  send  beys  to  the  school 
to  learn  Greek  and  Latin  also ;  that  purpose  might  have  a  tendeocy  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  foundation/' 

Lord  Eldon,  in  Attorney  Gefieralv.  WkUeleyf  3  Vei^,  S49« 


ORIGINAL. 


J 


LONDONj 
1818. 


Fhe  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romillyliad  not  appeared  when  Hie 
following  pages  were  written.  A  Chancery  suit  to  rescue  a 
Grammar  school  from  decay,  induced  the  author  to  consider 
the  facts  he  founds  his  observations  upon,  many  months  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed.  He 
has  a  higher  aim  Aan  to  be  an  imitator ;  but  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  gratified  at  haying  happened  to  coincide  with  some  of  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Brougham:  perhaps  the  best  apology  for 
the  expression  of  opinions  which  are  felt  to  be  pbvious,  will 
be  found  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  men  in  eminent  stations 
are  heard  to  contradict  them.  The  writer  is  more  apprehen- 
sive that  the  style  in  which  his  views  are  set  forfli  will  not  be 
thought  suitable  to  the  subject ;  and  it  seems  peculiarly  inex- 
cusable that  a  treatise  on  Grammar  schools  should  be  Written 
incorrectly,  or  want  good  taste.  He  trusts,  however,  that 
defects  here  will  be  compensated  by  the  value  of  the  conjec- 
tures in  his  letter,  which  he  has  persuaded  himself  will  be 
found  worth  great  consideration.  If  he  be  not  altogether 
under  mistake,  and  his  attempt  do  not  entirely  fail,  the  con- 
sequence of  its  being  made  will  be  so  speedy  a  production  of 
good  scholars,  capable  of  better  things,  that  errors  of  com- 
position will  hardly  be  a  ground  of  reproof. 


TO 


HENRY  BROUGHAM,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  a   Committee  upon  the  Education  of  the  Poor 

in  the  late  House  of  Commons. 


Sir, 

The  subject  of  the  following  remarks  is  within  the  limits  of 
an  inquiry,  which  the  country  owes  chiefly  to  you.  Whether 
it  will  be  pursued  with  success,  depends  essentially  upon  the 
support  the  public  may  be  induced  to  give  to  your  further 
labors;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  meanest  assistance  will  not 
be  useless  in  the  struggle  which  you  may  anticipate. 

What  ,1  shall  say  has  reference  in  a  great  measure  to  my 
own  views,  only;  but  no  discussion  can  fail  of  evincing  the 
necessity  of  legislative  interference.  That  the  present  system 
has  been  so  long  permitted  is  not  surprising,  sdthough  a  very 
little  reasoning  will  show  its  inexpediency. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
Grammar  schools  of  the  metropolis,  by  the  ^'  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  education^ 
among  the  lower  orders,"  was  slightly  objected  to.  Open  re- 
sistance seems  not  to  have  been  attempted ;  but  an  opinion 
clearly  now  prevails  in  respectable  quarters,  that  an  appro- 
priation of  their  endowments  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  people 
is  not,  upon  a  fair  construction  of  the  intention  of  founders, 
an  abuse.  If  considerable  numbers  of  boys  are  studying  the 
classics  under  the  endowed  masters,  their  purpose  is  supposed 
to  be  fully  answered.  The  expense  those  boys  are  put  to, 
independently  of  the  funds,  is  never  weighed ;  and  something 
of  good  being  evidently  produced,  the  management  of  the 
foundations  is,  without  more  reflection,  exonerated  from  suspi- 
cion. So  far  as  relates  to  the,  great  schools,  changes  are  not,' 
undoubtedly,  to  be  admitted  without  much  thought ;  but  it  is 
of  more  importance  that  they  should  not  shrink  from  the 
closest  inspection,  if  representations  are  loudly  repeated  ujx- 
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favorable  to  their  character.    Where,  however,  the  funds  are 
confessedly  a  sinecure,  we  must  entertain  diflFerent  views. 

From  the  best  sources  of  information  we  may  collect,  that 
in  England  and  Wales  nearW  500  free  schools  are  now  in 
existence.     Of  these  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Mer- 
chant Taylors,  and  many  others,   caunot  be  satisfactorily 
examined.    It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  perfectly  the  merits 
of  such  establishments,  without  an  exact  acquaintance  with 
fimds  a|id  documents.     Founded  ii^  remote  tin^e9»  and  subse^ 
quently  increased,  their  general  charqicter  must  depend  upon 
the  rules  of  various  benefactors.     But,  eminent  as  they  are,, 
the  features  of  charity  can  be  but  faintly  traced  upon  them 
now ;  very  few,  indeed,  of  the  470  boys  at  Eton  receive  a 
gratuitous  education.   Westminster  seems  still  more  peculiarly 
Sie  resort  of  the  sons  of  the  richer  gentry.    At  Winchester  tjie 
iaxpenses  are  perhaps  universally  great ;  and  Merchant  Taylors 
is  said  to  be  voluntarily  supported  out  of  the  private  stock, 
and  subscriptions  of  its  libeiral  governorsi    The  consequence 
of  all  t)iis  IS,  that  the  1040  boys  who  attend  (Uese  four  schools, 
cost  their  parents,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  18,000/,  per  annum 
for  tuition  alone,  whilst  100,000/.  more  will  not  in  other  r6« 
spects  support  them.    What  are  their  respective  funds,  in 
addition  to  these  siuns,  for  the  annual  education  and  bringing 
up  of  the  boys,  can  at  present  be  known  to  those  persons  only 
who  administer  them.      By  the  specific  directions  of  the 
founders,  280  of  the  1040  are  entitled  to  the  chief  advantages 
of  the  several  establishments ;  and  the  increase  of  the  value 
of  the  estates,  has  doubtless  rendered  «tdmissible  more  of  the 
classes  originally  intended  to  be  so  benefitted.    The  law,  in 
such  events,  looks  distinctly  to  an  enlargement  of  the  number 
of  objects.     But  it  is  evident  that  the  expenditure  above- 
mentioned,  must  exclude  the  mass  of  these  from  seeking  their 
right.    The  "  poor  and  indigent"  will  not  be  ready  cancUdates 
for  Eton;   and  but  few  counties  in  !^glaiid  will  produce 
parents  b^rdy  enough  to  send  even  one  possessor  or  ex- 
pectant of  an  inheritance  of  only  60/.  a  yc^r  to  Westminster. 
Merchant  Taylors  seems  less  objectionable  on  the  grounds  of 
expense;  but  ^^  poor  mens'  sons"  will  not  find  it  a  prudent 
scene  of  education;  while  the  father  of  a  ^^  poor  scholar"  of 
Winchester  will  be  grievously  dissqipointed,  if  he  has  formed 
his  expectations  of  modern  bills  by  extracts  from  the  terms  of 
early  admission.    The  extension  of  these  schools  to  others, 
not  on  the  several  foundations,  seems  to  be  perfectly  con^ 
sistent  with  their  oarly  practice;,  pox  axe  the  ^^  foreigners" 
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necessarily  to  be  selected  out  of  the  less  opule&t  orders  of  ttie 
commnnity. 

Tho  first  object  appears  to  have  been^  to  supply  the  means 
of  instruction  to  certain  individuals^  who  eauld  not  afford  the 
cost  of  masters  and  other  expenses ;  a  seccmd  wqs,  to  permit 
the  resort  of  others,  who,  at  one  period  of  our  literary  history, 
could  not  readily  gain  access  to  competent  tuition,  whatever 
ability  of  payment  they  might  possess.  Fron^  time  to  time, 
when  these  two  objects  have  proved  repugnant,  the  latter  has 
yielded  in  seminaries  in  which  regard  has  been  had  to  the  mo^ 
important  purpose  of  their  institution.  Some  arrangement  of 
this  sort  took  place  at  Christ's  Hospital  prioy  to  the  year  1724, 
^.s  mentioned  m  Strype's  edition  of  Stowe,  when  "  foreigners^' 
to  the  establishment  were  excluded ;  probably  they  were  tbu&d 
to  interfere  injyriously  with  the  attentions  due  from  the  masters 
to  the  free  boys.  That  the  contrary  general  practice  is  unjiis*- 
tifiabk,  which  has  so  much  exclud^  the  poorer  candidsutes, 
will  scarcely  be  doubted,  after  a  short  discussion  of  its  causes 
and  operation.  How  to  restore  or  enforce  the  wisest  systan 
cannot  be  di£Scult ;  whether  it  cp.n  be  quickly  accomplished, 
may  be  of  more  slow  decision.  The  (pinion  of  many  respect- 
able individuals,  that  die  present  state  of  the  matter  is  pre^ 
cisely  right ;  the  arguments  of  all  the  interested  to  the  same 
effect,  9sid  the  known  risks  in  some  changes,  may,  however, 
be  fairly  called  its  only  support. 

There  are  many  instances,  however,  of  absolute  decay;  and 
many  schools  where  the  advantages  imparted  to  any  descrip- 
tion of  scholars,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  just  expectations 
of  founders ;  so  that  an  extensive  inquiry  into  the  occasions 
o£  the  disappointment  might  be  made  without  noticing  re- 
spectable seminaries.  But  the  same  vices  in  different  degrees 
appear  to  affect  almost  aU ;  and  an  entire  view  of  the  means 
of  eleemosynary  education  in  the  country  would  be  useful. 
In  some  schools  they  will  be  found  predominant^  in  whatever 
Jight  examined.  The  instances  of  decay  are  too  numerous  to 
be  fairly  attributed  to  unavoidable  weaknesses  in  men.  The 
best  account  to  be  given,  even  of  such  as  florish  in  a  resort 
of  the  richer  part  of  the  community,  is  that  their  foundations 
have  been  the  occasion  of  clever  men  devoting  themselves  to 
the  tuition  of  youth ;  that  they  have  constituted  a  capital, 
without  which  such  persons  must  have  occupied  themselves 
in  other  pursuits.  This  inducement  may  certainly  have  been 
effj^tnal;  and  if  all  so  circumstanced  had  in  any  considerable 
degree  prospered,  the  tendency  of  that  provision  would  have 
l^n  undeniable.    This,  however,  has  not  been  the  fact ;  and 
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many  private  schools  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
with  too  little  respect,  show  by  their  celebrity  that  a  demand 
for  instructibn  exists,  which  the  deserted  state  of  Free  Gram- 
mar schools,  left  to  the  full  play  of  a  system  so  much  vaunted, 
equally  shows  they  have  not  capacity  to  meet. 

A  late  publication  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  is  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  of  which  they  only  can  estimate  the  value  who,  before 
its  appearance,  were  necessitated  to  search  for  similar  infor- 
mation ;  and  the  commissioners  under  the  late  act  will  find  it 
a  convenient  index  to  the  most  unpleasant  scenes  of  their 
inqniry.  With  its  assistance  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  total  number  of  scholars  in  120  of  the  600  schools  above 
mentioned.  The  amount  is  10428;  and  they  pursue  every 
variety  of  study  now  in  use  in  England.  But  the  materials  I 
could  procure  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  the  entire 
state  of  a  greater  number. 

Whoever  has  been  accustomed  in  the  courts  of  law  laid  in 
conversation  to  hear  the  term  '^  Grammar  School,''  considered 
as  characteristic  of  a  peculiar  exclusive  establishment  devoted 
to  the  dead  languages,  and  venerable  in  supposed  errors  from 
its  known  antiquity  and  partial  use,  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  56  of  &e  120  the  minor  branches  of  English  learning 
alone  are  taught  to  4236 ;  and  that  in  80  at  least  of  the  500, 
it  is  now,  and  beyond  the  time  of  memory  has  been,  optional 
with  the  parents,  whether  the  courses  of  study  shall  be  clas- 
sical or  not;  whilst  nothing  appears  to  show  that  such  is  not 
the  specific  intention  in  a  greater  number :  so  little  does  the 
real  nature  of  things  sometimes  constitute  the  ground  of  our 
opinions.  So  far  from  a  classical  course  being  universally 
indispensable,  in  some  instruction  is  gratuitous  in  English 
onlt^  the  founders  having  adapted  their  benefactions  to  the 
more  pressing  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  higher  branches 
having  been  subsequently  ingrafted  upon  their  stock.  The 
numerous  ordinances  still  preserved  vary  in  many  particulars ; 
and  a  better  general  description  cannot  perhaps  be  made,  than 
that  they  arc  establishments  for  an  education  of  such  persons, 
as  may  otherwise  be  incapable  of  acquiring  instruction,  ex- 
tending to  the  highest  branches  of  learning,  and  meant  to  be 
pursued  upon  the  wisest  plans,  and  which  sometimes  admit 
stipendiary  pupils;'  and  instances  may  not  be  wanting  in 
which  such  views  are  fully  acted  upon. 

*  Tlu  meaning  affixed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  term  "  Grammar  School," 
has  cousjder^ibly  iiiBueuced  public  opinion  on  this  subject;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  a  ccun  ui  justice  has  relied  upon  this  authority  :  see  2  Vesey, 
Attorney  General  v,  Whiteley.    Yet,  without  detracting  from  the  just  re- 
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The. funds  of  ten  schools  in  which  the  studies  depend  upon 
the  wishes  of  parents,  and  in  which  there  are  191  Latin  boys, 
and  950  in  the  lower  elements,  amount  to  2741/.  per  annum ; 
1002  of  these  boys  are  also  on  ttie  foundation,  or  those  prima- 
rily interested  in  the  respective  seminaries.  In  one  of  them, 
St.  Olave's  in  Southwark,  the  very  model  of  an  eleemosynary 
Grammar  school  seems  to  be  presented  to  us :  260  boys  are 
educated  there,  of  whom  60  are  more  or  less  advanced  under 
the  three  Latin,  masters,  som&  few  going  off  occasionally  with 
handsome  exhibitions  to  the  Universities,  and  a  moderate 
endowmeot  furnishes  the  entire  expense,  without  so  much  cost 
to  parents  as  the  supply  of  books.  Such  a  Latin  school  only,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  t^n  other  instances  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
upon  funds  equal  to  what  here  maintains  the  double  establish- 
ment; and  the  200  in  the  lower  forms  are,  as  to  some  of  them, 
aperpetualsupply  of  promising  students  for  the  upper  school, 
whilst  the  others  "  more  fitted  for  trades,^'  acquire  in  those 
,  lower  forms  alone  the  information  necessary  for  their  expected 
modes  of  life ;  and  the  chief  master  of  the  Latin  school*  is  head 
of  all.'    This  system,  too,  produces  that  union  of  domestic  and 

)    ■ 

putation  of  a  great  name,  we  may  be  permitted  to  question  his  accuracy, 
if  he  meant  that*  the  learned  languages  alone  were  to  be  taught  in  these 
schools.  Of  imperfections  he  has  feelingly  confessed  himself  conscious,  and 
this  may  be  one  of  his  examples  of  human  infirmity.  If  he  merely  adduced 
one  principal  feature  of  his  subject,  it  is  an  unfortunate  error  to  consider 
him  as  having,  exhausted  its  characteristics.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  the  passage  which  Dr.  Johnson  cites  from  Shakspeare,  should  cou- 
.tain  an  allusion  to  the  new  niethod  of  teaching  arithmetic  with  figures 
instead  of  counters:  and  yet  that  definition,  so  exemplified,  has  been  taken  ' 
for  the  ground  of  a  judicial  decision,  declaratory  of  the  exclusion  of  all 
mathematical  science  from  the  Grammar  school.  It  may  be  further  asked, 
for  what  purpose  Buckley's  Treatise,  intitled  "  Arithmetica  Memorativa," 
'  &c.  was  written?  Mr.  Leslie  says,  that  "  it  appears  at  one  period  to  have 
gained  possession  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  England/'  The  Philosophy 
of  Arithmetic,  Edinburgh,  1817.  That,,  however,  which  should  have  been 
considered  their  chief  ornament  only,  has  for  many  years  passed  for  their 
sole  purpose. 

'  In  1815,  the  writer  of  this  letter  began  to  assist  in  restoring  an  ancient 
grammar  school  in  the  south  of  England.  He  thought  he  could  discover,  in 
such  of  the  documents  as  he  gained  access  to,  that  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
classics  was  not  intended  by  the  founder.  It  had  been  many  years  m  decay, 
as  the  wtV  le  neighborhood  thought ;  and  their  sons  were  from  time  to  time 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  similar  school  of  reputation  within  forty  miles. 
Part  of  ttie  defensive  evidence,  iiowever,  states  it  to  have  been  during  the 
same  period  creditably  fiorislung;;  but  the  sole  acting  trustee  accounted  for 
the  decay  (which  he  admitted,)  by  calling  it  a  Latin  sci.ool,  and  it  has  been 
material  in.  the'  suit  tu  ascertain  its  true  character.  Man^  similar  establish- 
ments were  examined  in  tiie  years  1816  and  1816,  and  frequent  proofs  were 
met  with  ,showing  that  the  exclusion  pretended  was  not  universally  directed 
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public  discipline,  wMck  se^ns  to  aisuiie  all  tiie  advantages 
aad  none  of  the  evils  of  each  separately. 

In  seven  other  schools,  in  which  instruction  in  the  classics 
is  compulsory  on  all  who  resort  to  them,  and  is  partioularly 
insisted  upon  as  the  necessary  oocnpatioft  of  the  free  boys^ 
the  total  numbers  are  861 ;  the  annual  funds  are  14;836/. ;  and 
upwards  of  700  of  the  661  pay  the  usual  sums  as  boarding 
pupils,  which  in  some  instances  amount  to  more  than  300/. 
per  annum ;  a  sum  never  reached  by  the  most  extravagant 
nurture  at  home  of  the  children  of  the  former  class.     Tlie 
first  class  were  founded  and  u^reased  respectively  in  die  years 
1495,  1584  and  1716;  1633,  1570  and  1675;  1558,  1500  and 
1696 ;  1571,  1636,  1546  and  1550.    The  second  in  the  years 
1509  and  1708;  1590,  }560,  1528  and  1571;  1567  and  1596; 
the  periods  of  time  being  almost  identijcal.    The  documents  of 
foundation  are  very  similar  in  all  I  have  had  access  to,  and 
the  difference  in  the  effects  seems  hardly  attributable  to  them. 
Now,  if  the  principles  which  at  present  unhappily  govern  the 
latter  were  enforced  throughout,  it  is  clear  that  die  1902  free 
boys  of  the  former  class  would  be  reduced  tor  200.    But  if  the 
latter  were  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  former,  as 
it  appears  to  me  they  should  be,  upwards  of  4000  fresh  boys 
would  at  once  be  freely  taught  in  them,  of  whom  more  wocdd 
be  classical  students  than  the  present  ruinous  expense  to  parents 
alone  supports.    Besides  which  great  advantage,  every  boy 
now  taught  there  for  absolute  payments,  would  be  educated 
elsewhere,  ?/ removed.    The  demand  for  classical  instruction 
on  their  parts  would  continue ;  and  the  abundance  of  teacheri? 
which  England  is  at  this  day  capable  of  producing  could  not 
be  exhausted. 

These  instances  of  indirect  decay  have  been  favorably  se- 
lected from  florishing  seminaries,  and  they  probably  owe 
their  actual  celebrity  to  the  ability  of  their  several  masters. 
That  more  are  not  produced,  arises  ivem  the  difficulty  of  gain- 
ing information  on  all  the  requisite  points.  Where  the  state  of 
the  funds  can  be  accurately  learned,  the  original  document 
will  perhaps  be  deficient;  and  where  the  expense  of  tuition  is 

by  original  papers ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  writer  became  acquainted  witti 
St.  Olave's,  in  Southwark,  that  he  could  rely  upon  his  own  opinion.  The 
total  absence  of  examples  differing  from  the  common  practice,  seemed  so  re* 
markabie,  that  whatever  might  be  thought  of  its  wisdom,  at  least  it  appeared 
attributable  to  some  ancient  authorities.  In  St.  Olave's  he  found  a  system 
clearly  sprung  from  an  original  source,  and  at  the  same  time,  one  under 
Which  he  has  been  tempted  to  think  that  the  greatest  good  is  produced  at 
the  least  possible  expense. 
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tfcertakied,  the  modes  of  instruction  are  not  disclosed.  The 
defect  is  the  less  important,  since  an  universal  collection  is  not 
necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  principles.  The  cases  in 
which  full  justice  seems  to  be  done  to  the  wisdom  and  inten- 
tion of  founders,  have  been  sought  with  great  care ;  and  the 
few  aboye-mentioned  are  aB  yet  found  to  exist  in  which  the 
total  number  of  scholars  ccniid  be  learned. 

Without  further  inquiry,  the  just  practical  inference  seems 
inresistibty  to  be,  that  the  wtell  regulated  should  not  be  suffered 
to  vary  from  ilieir  course ;  and  the  most  florishing  of  those 
which  now  so  clearly  exclave  their  fittest  objects,  should  be 
newly  but  cautiously  directed,  and  this  a  sMght  change  will 
freqnentiy  efieet.     With  regard  t<>  liie  remainder,  ranging 
through  all  the  various  degrees  of  decline,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  scenes  of  absolute  inutility  and  the  most  barefaced 
plunder,  it  camiot  be  doubted  that  the  right  course  should  be 
commenced  under  the  immediate  operation  of  a  declaratory 
law.    They  who  have  the  power  of  ultimate  decision  will  at- 
tempt what  is  probably  practicable-:  they  will  weigh  the  full 
influence  both][of  sinister  interests  and  well  intentioned  prepos-^ 
sessicms  against  Ae  cause,  and  be  content  to  secure  some  clear 
improvement,  tending  to  a  more  perfect  model  than  at  present 
prevails^    It  wiU  at  the  same  time  be  just  that  private  men 
shouldjudge  of  public  measures  by  the  same  rules.  Ifmyyiews 
can  be  supported  with  the  slightest  success,  the  present  con- 
dition of  these  endowments  must  excite  infinite  astonishment. 
Bat  abuse  has  assuredly  been  a  vcfry  natural  consequence  of 
several  circumstances  attending  them.    Ample  means  of  con- 
cealing information  on  the  rules  for  the  disposal  of  property, 
were  till  lately  in  the  power  of  the  holders  of  it.     Trustees 
were  thus  greafly  tempted.    The  masters  have  rarely  been  paid 
in  the  double  proportion  of  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
money,  wad  of  the  increase  of  that  of  the  funds :  they  have 
consequentiy  been  interested  to  encourage  stipendiary  pupils 
at  the  expense  of  the  foundation  boys.    This  lucrative  com- 
pensation would  make  them  averse  to  enforce  their  own  rights; 
and  the  trustees  would  not  be  anxious  to  put  down  practices 
which  precluded  demands  upon  the  estates  they  were  devour- 
ing.    The  masters  too  could  only  derive  protection  from  a 
jruinous  contest  at  law,  with  the  individuals  in  the  midst  of 
whom  probably  it  would  be  their  lot  to  spend  th^ir  whole  lives ; 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  complete  success  could  not  be 
calculated  upon  for  many  years.    With  still  greater  force  does 
this  cause  of  dticay  operate  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  charities. 
Hhb  share  of  particular  poor  parents  is  infinitely  below  the 
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numerous  sources  of  vexation  a  suit  exposes  men  to.    In 
addition  to  which  the  rich,  who  ought  to  be  the  reformers, 
are  directly  interested  to  continue  the  system  <rf  exclusion ; 
as  under  it  they  gain  in  some  instances  p6sitiye  pecuniary 
advantages,   and  in  all  a   "  genteeler"  association  for  their 
children.     Thus  have  delinquents  been  enabled  to  prosper 
from  the  situation  of  their  immediate  natural  enemies.    There- 
is  a  vigor  too,  in  what  springs  up  in  corruption,  which  casts 
a  withering  influence  upon  all  it  overshadows;  a  depraved 
strength  of  intellect,  and  a  carelessness  in  the  means  it  em- 
ploys, which  gives  success  to  vijlany  and  protects  it  from 
attack.    This  statement  is  not  overcharged :  every  man  will 
recognise  the  truth,  who,  during  a  period  of  years,  may  have 
sefbn  the  progress  of  one  instance  of  gross  decay.  Undoubtedly, 
all  within  its  range  were  conscious  that  wrong  was  suffered ; 
and  at  length  one  or  two  individuals,  less  benefitted  in  Hie 
plunder,  or  of  more  integrity  than  the  rest,  would  seek  a 
remedy :  in  common  prudence  they  would  solicit  co-opera- 
tion ;  from  which  moment  they  would  experience  a  course  of 
utter  heartlessness  in  the  people  and  persevering  audacity  in 
the  offenders ;  the  latter  would  so  infallibly  find  support  in 
every  station,  that  humanity  might  be  despaired  of  witbout  a 
crime.    Whatever  doubt,  however,  may  exist  on  the  propriety 
of  opening  every  Grammar  school  to  votunteersy  and  of  trusting 
to  the  natural  demands  for  the  highest  knowledge,   and  to 
collegiate  encouragements  for  filling  the  Latin  forms,  it  can- 
not be  questioned,  that  to  add  the  minor  branches  to  the 
classical  courses,  upon  Lord  Eldon's  suggestion,  will  be  wise. 
This  principle,  expressed  inanactof  parliament,  and  assisted 
by  the  St.  Olave's  expenditure  of  increased  funds,  must,  I 
will   venture    to  foretel,     soon  quadruple  the  Latin  boys. 
What  effects   would,  follow  the  universal   and   successful 
adoption  of  the  entire  St.  Olave's  plan,  it  is  needless  to  state. 
Very  powerful  circumstances  alone  can  have  defeated  the 
intentions  of  the  founders  of  these  schools.     A  chief  one  has 
been  noticed  in  the  masters  not  having  received  adequately 
increased  stipends,  and  in  consequence  their  having  had  an 
interest   not  to  entertain   great   numbers    of  free   scholars. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  slander  upon  the  whole  people  ■  to 
attribute  the  decay  to  themselves.    The  course  of  education  - 
in  England  may  be  traced  to  a  remote  period  with  consi- 
derable distinctiiess;  and  among  the  few  to  whom  it  was 
extended,  it  appears>  in  very  early  times  to  have  been  respect- 
able.     But    property  was  then  little   divided,     and  either 
consumed  in  foreign  enterprises,  or  rendered   insecure  by 
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internal  distractions ;  nor  did  science  then  assist  in  forming 
the  soldier,  or  ever  greatly  operate  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
war,  as  at  present  it  sometimes  perhaps  may,  by  making 
strangers  acquainted  with  the  instruments  of  civilisation. 
This  state  of  things  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages;  and  the  long  protracted  family  wars  in  Eng- 
land more  particularly  checked  the  progress  of  improvement. 
Still  was  not  the  principle  of  liberty  in  all  this  time  entirely 
lost.  Sufficient  vigor  remained  to  lead  to  those  inquiries, 
which  it  appears  impossible  in  fact,  and  treasonable  against 
Providence,  to  attempt  to  suppress.  The  position  in  which 
secular  affairs  stood,  was  scarcely  more  unfavorable  to  the 
pursuits,  which  honest  equality  and  repose  foster,  and  war 
subverts,  than  the  usurped  interests  of  the  papal  ecclesiastics. 
Of  their  enmity  to  what  we  consider  true  religion,  philpsophy, 
and  enlightened  learning,  contemporary  testimonies  abound. 
But  the  following  proof,  drawn  from  their  own  authorities,  is 
very  remarkable :  **  Besides,  we  advise  your  Holiness  should 
lay  your  command  on  tihe  Bishops  and  Cardinals  that  happen 
to  residQ  in  their  dioceses,  that  tiiey  take  t;are  to  have  logic, 
sophistry  and  the  art  of  the  schoolmen,  metaphysics,  the 
decretals,  the  Clementines,  the  extravagants,  and  the  rules  of 
chancery  publicly  taught  and  read  in  their  cities.  It  had 
been  well  if  men  had  ever  applied  themselves  industriously  to 
the  reading  such  sort  of  books,  for  then  our  affairs  had  never 
been  in  so  bad  a  posture  as  they  are ;  but  despising  this  sort 
of  learning,  they  began  to  employ  themselves  in  learning  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  in  a  littie  time  to  examine  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  by  the  true  original,  and  to  study  Divinity  and 
the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  church ;  and  hence  sprang  all  the 
misfortunes  we  lie  under :  therefore  you  must  endeavour  that, 
setting  these  studies  aside,  men  should  again  fall  to  the  study 
of  the  schoolmen  and  of  your  canon  law,  by  which  it  is  mani- 
fest the  study  of  Divinity  was  in  a  manner  overwhelmed  and 
buried.  But  we  have  reserved  the  most  considerable  advice 
to  the  last ;  and  here  you  must  be  awake,  and  exert  all  your 
force  to  hinder  as  much  as  you  can  possibly  the  Gospel  from 
being  read,  especially  .in  the  vulgar  tongue,  in  all  the  cities ' 
that  are  under  your  dominion.  Let  that  text  of  it  which  they 
have  in  their  mass  suffice  their  turn,  nor  suffer  any  mortal  tO' 
read  any  thing  more :  for,  as  long  as  men  were  contented  with 
that  littie,  things  went  to  your  mind;  but  grew  worse  and 
worse  from  that  time  that  they  commonly  read  more.  This, 
in  short,  is  the  book,  that  has  beyond  all  others,  raised  those 
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stonos  imd  teiqpests  in  which  we  a^  almost  driven  to  destmc^ 
lion." 

*^  Such  was  the  chiset  council  of  three  Bishops^  to  Pope 
JttUtis  the  Illd,  in  the  yea?  1553/'  Ridley's  Life  of  Ridley, 
p.  80,  31. 

What  snccess  attended  the  adopti<m  of  the  conduct  here 
rec<mimeBded,  is  defdorably  exemplified  in  the  fate  of  Ramus, 
lueid  of  the  improvement  in  edueation  that  great  man  attempted ' 
to  introduce  in  France. ' 

The  English,  howeyer,  were  fortunately  aided  by  the  pas- 
«aoiid  of  King  Henry  {he  Vllith,  and  enabled  by  unhallowed 
means  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  superstition,  and  greatly 
diminish  its  domestic  evils.  A  lore  of  the  '^  new  "  literature 
had  shown  itself  before  the  close  of  the  15(h  century,  and  the 
leaders  in  the  refovmation,  perceiving  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  had  chiefly  occasioned  their  oppression,  wa*e  anxious 
to  ^sseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  ecclesias* 
tical  tyranny  concealed  its  delusions.  In  the  16th  century, 
sdiools  were  so  generally  established^  as  to  eb«racterise  the 
period;  and  letters,  aft^  having  contribnted  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  happy  changes  then  effected  in  the  conditiofi  of  mankind, 
florished  in  ^England  under  a  conttnuaily  increasing^  patronage. 
To  the  founders  aaid  promoters  of  Grammar  scho^^,  o^fftcfa  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  their  own  tinier  may  be  attributed. 
They  aqppear  to  have  been  isk  aU  things  the  guides*  of  tbeir 
contaatporaries ;  and  we,  who  enjoy  their  bounty,  8ffe  espe- 
cially bonmd  to  understand  a«d  effeciroate  their  intentions. 
Fof  one,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  done 
this  sufficiently.  The  following  passage  might  vety  well  have 
been  written  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  dated,  and  is  marked 
lyith  the  spirit  of  one,  whose  resolutions  to  i^ipport  what  is, 
are  stronger  than  his  wishes  to  improve  it.  '^  Your  schools, 
enjoying  throughout  Europe  a  well  dederved  reputation, 
have  iK>t  (like  ours)  extensive  ruins  to  repair  and  chasnis 
to  fill  up."  Correspondent,  No.  2,  on  the  state  of  edueation 
in  France.  But  if  it  be  true  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies, some  defects  in  the  original  structure  of  some  of  these 
estabUshments  are  discovered  to  have  exposed  them  to  mevit- 
able  decays,  it  is  an  impiety  not  to  amend  them.  If  a  selfish 
administration  has  by  external  causes  been  enabled  tO  nfai^e 
a  *'  rain,"  where  order  and  right  wea-e  expected  to  florid,  the 
ll^sls^ure  will  not  certainly  long  permit  a  continuanoo  of  ^Mi 

*  Sec  Crcvier's  History  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
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evil.  We  must  not  be  deceived :  "  chasms"  hare  been  made'; 
and  the  reputation  we  enjoy  throughout  Europe,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Burke  has  so  splendidly  boasted,  4s  due  to  the  excel- 
lencies and  not  to  the  evils  of  our  institutions,  which  he 
antedated  by  terming  them  monastic.  How,  indeed,  couM 
the  Busby s  of  earlier,  days,  and  tlie  Butlers*  now,  occupy 
themselves  in  tuition  without  producing  great  effects  ? 

The  eonviction  of  the  necessity  of  arming  the  people  against 
imposture^.by  thoroughly  instructing  them  in  the  instruments 
it  commonly  used,  and  tiie  further  consideration  that  the 
safest  learning  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  purest  models  of 
composition,  gave  rise  to  the-  earliest  seminaries,  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  letter.    An  expectation  that  more  would 
have  been  accomplished  by  Henry  himself  for  the  advancement 
of  true  religion  and  useful  knowledge,  produced  that  astonish- 
ing acquiescence  in  measures  which  ended  almost  wholly  in 
plunder.    The  example  should  be  instructive :  the  consequence 
will  be  tremendous,  if  all  ties  of  fellow-feeling,  between  those 
who  possess  these  good  things  and  those  who  do  not,  aro 
again  destroyed ;  and  we  are  now  to  learn  in  painful  suspense 
whether  a  temperate  reform  will  be  panted.    A  new  attack 
may  be  made,  and  a  similar  acquiescence  attend  it.    What 
that  king  did,  was  very  inconsiderable;  and  some  misappre- 
bennion  existed  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  papal  endowments.     In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  it 
is  stated,  that  ^^  most  of  the  public  or  Grammar  schools  of 
the  South  were,  on-  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  erected 
a  little  after  the  reformation,  during  the  short  but  auspicious 
reign  of  Edward  the  Vlth:  they  were  accordingly,"  Mr.  Leslie 
adds,  "  destined  by  their  founders  merely  for  teaching  the 
dead  languages ;  and  the  too  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  same 
system,  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  English  plaa 
of  liberal  education." ' 

It  is  true  that  they  were  in  some  instances  assisted  out  of  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  spoil;  but  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  them  owe  their  substantial  existence  to  the  spirit  which 
sanctioned  the  overthrow  of  papacy.  Great  numbers  of  them 
were  not  in  being  at  the  period  above-mentioned ;  and  they 
certainly  did  not  originate  in  the  exertions  of  a  few  inconsi- 
derable private  men,  nor  in  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign. 
Munificent  benefactions  by  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  priv- 
ate merchants  are  eveify  where  to  be  met  with:   public  com- 

'  This  passage  has  been  judiciously  omitted,  in  a  late  separate  publica- 
{tion  of  the  articie  which  contained  it  in  the  Encyclopaedia. 
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panies  were  not  backward  to  support  the  changes  they  approved, 
and  parochial  subscriptions  very  frequently  began  these  good 
works. 

The  great  design  was  to  enlighten  the  people^  and  year 
after  year  it  prospered:  the  first  steps  placed  within  their 
reach  the  means  of  acquiring  classical  learning,  and  a  guid- 
ance in  sound  religion :  subsequently  and  very  generally  other 
elements  were  added  to  these.  The  head  masters,  therefore, 
of  these  schools  must  be  competent  classical  scholars,  so  long 
as  conformity  to  such  design  is  necessary,  and  the  circum- 
stances are  probably  remote,  under  which  the  necessity  shall 
cease :  to  be  capable  of  reading  the  New  Testament  in.  the 
original^  was  never  of  more  importance  to  the  reflecting  part 
of  the  community  than  at  present. 

Until  late  in  the  16th  century,  the  higher  orders  were  scarcely 
less  ignorant  than  their  poorer  neighbours.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Williams,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  complained  to  her  Majesty  that  more  than  100 
florishing  schools  were  destroyed  in  the  demolition  of  the 
monasteries,  and  that  ignorance  had  prevailed  ever  since. '  In 
1550,  Ascham  laments .  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  the  - 
decay  of  Grammar  schools  throughout  England,  and  predicts 
the  speedy  extinction  of  the  Universities  from  this  growing 
calamity.  *  Robert  Recorde's  epistle  to  Edward  the  Vlth,  dated 
the  28th  of  January,  1551,  and  prefixed  to  his  Principles  of 
Geometry,  contains  the  following  passage  illustrative,  of  the 
same  point :  **  And,  I  trust,  as  I  desire,  that  a  great  number 
of  gentlemen,  especially  about  the  court,  which  miderstand 
not  the  Latin  tongue,  or  else  for  hardness  of  the  matter  could 
not  away  with  other  men's  writing,  will  fall  in  trade  with 
this  easy  form  of  teaching  in  this  vulgar  tongue:  and  so 
employ  some  of  their  time  in  honest  study,  which  were  wont 
to  bestow  most  part  of  their  time  in  trifling  pastime :  for, 
undoubtedly,  if  they  mean  your  Majesty's  service,  other  their 
own  wisdom,  they  will  be  content  to  employ  some  time  about 
this  honest  and  wittie  exercise." — The  Pathway  to  Knowledge ^ 
£dit.  1674. 

In  1559,  at  an  ordination  by  Archbishop  Grindall,  *'some 
of  the  deacons  were  no  scholars,  or  of  any  University,  but 
men  of  sober  conversation,  and  that  could  read  English  well ; 
but'  nevertheless,  in  this  present  necessity,  were  ordained, 
that  they  might  be  readers  in  the  churches,  to  read  the  Common 

»  Strype,  Ann.  Ref.  Ann.  1562.    WartoTi's  History  of  English  Poetry. 
^  Andrews'  Continuation  of  Henry,  Vol. .14,  p.  53. 
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Prayers  and  Homilies."  Strype's  Life  of  Grinflall,  p.  37. 
The  courtiers  had  plundered  an  overgrown  establishment  of 
what  little  it  possessed  of  merit ;  and  "  absurd  refinements 
concerning  the  inutility  of  human  learning,  were  superadded 
to  the  just  and  rational  purgation  of  Christianity  from  the 
Papal  corruptions/'  But  ^'  when  the  liberal  genius  of  Pro- 
testantism had  perfected  its  work,  and  the  first  fanaticisms  of 
well-meaning  but  misguided  zealots  had  subsided,  every  spe- 
cies of  useful  and  elegant  knowledge  recovered  its  strength 
and  arose  with  new  vigor."  An  act  was  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  authorising  various  reforms;  and  9 
commission  now  extant,  and  composed  of  the  most  eminent 
ecclesiastics,  civilians,  and  statesmen  of  that  day,  contains 
the  following  powers : 

*^  We  do  give  full  power  to  A.  B.,  &c.  or  any  six,  to  cause  all 
ordinances,  rules,  ai^  statutes  of  all  churches,  collegiate  Gram- 
mar schools,  &c.  together  with  their  several  letters  patent  and 
other  writings  touching  their  erection  and  foundation,  to  be 
brought  before  you,  and  not  only  to  make  speedy  certificates  of 
the  enormities,  disorders,  defects,*  surplusages,  or  wants  of  all 
and  singular  the  same,  but  also  with  the  same  to  advertise  us  of 
such  good  orders  and  statutes,  as  you  or  Six  of  you,  &c.  shall 
think  meet  and  convenient,*  to  be  by  us  made  for  the  better 
order  of  the  same,  and  such  as  may  best  tend  to  the  honor  of 
Almighty  God,  the  increase  of  virtue  and  unity  in  the  said 
places,  and  the  public  weal  and  tranquillity  of  our  realm ;  to 
the  intent  we  may  thereupon  further  proceed  to  the  altering, 
making,  and  establishing  of  the  same,  and  other  statutes,  &c. 
according  to  an  act  of  parliament  thereof  made  in  the  first 
year  of  our  reign." — Appendix  to  Strype's  Life  of  Grinddl, 
p.  69. 

Li  addition  to  what  was  thus  accomplished  by  amendment, 
many  new  foundations  were  laid.  These  seem  to  have  been 
generally  open  to  all,  but  not  upon  similar  conditions.  The 
nature  of  things  was  wisely  considered  in  the  erection  of  them. 
Stowe  distinguishes  them  from  the  Grammar  schools  founded 
by  Henry  the  Vlth. 

'^  But  touching  schooles  more  lately  ordained  in  this  citie, 
I  read  that  King  Henry  the  Vth  suppressed  the  priories,  alien 
.....  and  King  Henry  the  Vltb,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign, 
by  patent  appointed  there  should  be  in  London  Grammar 
schools  besides  St.  Paul's,  four  others.  And  in  the  next  yeai 
1394,  by  parliament  four  more ;  since  which  time,  as  divers 
schools  by  suppression  of  religious  houses,  whereof  they  were 
members  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlllth,  have  been  decayed. 
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90  again  have  some  been  newly  erected  and  founded  from  time 
to  time,  as  namely,  Paul's  school  in  1612,  hy  Dean  Colet, 
'for  158  PooRE  men's  children/"  "Again,  in  1553,  after 
the  erection  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  the  late  dissolved  house 
of  the  Gray  Friars,  a  great  number  of  poor  children  beiftg  taken 
in  a  school,  was  also  ordained  there  at  ihe  citizens  charge. 
Also,  in  1561,  the  Merchant  Taylors  of  London  founded  one 
notable  free  Grammar  school;  Richard  Hill,  late  master, 
having  given  500/.  towards  the  purchase  of  a  house,  wherein 
tiie  school  is  kept." — Stowe*s  Survey  of  London. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  earlier  time  spoken  of  by  Stowe,  the 
richer  sort  of  people  assisted  their  poorer  neighbours,  by 
paying  for  the  education  of  individual  children.  Their  own 
had  frequently  a  distinct  provision,  perhaps  not  entirely  gra- 
tuitous. **  The  apartment  of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  was 
"a  kind  of  well-disciplined  court,  where  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  young  gentlemen  were  wont  to  be  sent  for  virtuous  educa-^ 
tion,  who  returned  thence  home  excellently  accomplished." — 
Warton,  &cl  p.  445.  And  among  others,  "  Thomas  Langton, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  kept  a  domestic  school  within  the 
precincts  of  his  palace,  for  training  boys  in  grammar  and 
music:  hiunaniores  literas  tanti  aestimabat  ut  domestica 
pueros  ac  juvenes  ibi  erudiaidos  curavit."  Pace's  Tractatus 
de  fructu  qui  ex  doctrinS,  percipitur.  TTie  general  fact  is  more 
clearly  stated  in  a  passage  of  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry. 
'*  Though  divers  of  the  visitors  had  heretofore  petitioned,  that 
some  of  the  religious  houses  might  be  spared,  botii  for  the 
virtue  of  the  persons  in  them,  and  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
the  poor  receiving  relief,  and  the  richer  sort  good  education 
for  their  children ;  and  though  Latimer  mentioned,  that  two 
or  three  might  be  left  in  each  county  for  pious  uses,  yet 
Cromwell,  by  the  King's  permission,  invaded  all,"  p.  442. 
In  a  curious  defence  of  Ihe  monasteries,  in  manuscript,  in  New- 
College  Library,  quoted  by  Heame,  the  author.  Dr.  Harpes- 
field,  says,  that  in  them  noblemen's,  gentlemen's,'  and  other 
men's  sons  were  brought  up  well,  virtuously,  and  mannerly. 
The  younger  brothers  of  noblemen  and  genflemen  had  good 
entertainment  within  them,  and  needy  scholars  and  poor  men'sr 
sons  were  found  at  the  Universities  by  them.  When  Pron 
testantism  was  ftdly  settled,  free  Grammar  schools  fmm  time 
to  time  succeeded,  and  active  masters  were  their  principal 
characteristic.  But  so  far  as  the  rich  were  admissible  at  all, 
they  were  usually  liable  to  common  charges,  or  at  least  in- 
creased rates,  when  the  free  boys  paid  at  all.  They  were 
frequently  invited ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  otten  repeated^  that 
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Hieir  right  is  of  such  a  chaxacter  as  of  moral  necessity  to 
vanish  whenever  other  means  of  obtaining  education  are 
within  their  reach,  or  when  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  them  shall 
exclude  the  poorer  candidates.  Both  these  circumstances  hav^ 
now  occurred  together.  It  was  to  supply  a  want  that  these 
funds  were  bestowed;  and  such  a  future  state  of  society> 
although  remote,  may  well  be  conceived  as  to  justify  even  the 
total  diversion  of  them  &pm  their  originally  expressed  put'- 
pose.  It  is  an  anticipation  of  good.  BUt  who>  after  the  im* 
provements  in  the  mechanism  and  morals  of  society  of  which 
history  and  experience  give  proof,  will  venture  to  assert  that 
the  want  of  eleemosynary  education  can  never  cease?  It  haa 
ceased  amoitg  about  two  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands ;  and  the  time  may  certainly  come  when  real  objects 
of  these  foundations  shall  not  be  found,  and  when  proper  feel- 
ings of  pride,  or  shame,,  or  vigilance  shall  keep  intruders 
from  them.  At  present,  however,  different  arrangements  must 
ocupy  us.  One  fifth,  perhaps,  of  our  population,  has  no 
longer  a  title  to  an  eleemosynary  seat  in  these  academies.  Pru- 
dential reasons  will  generally  exclude  them  altogether.  They 
seem  to  form  the  birthright  of  such  of  the  sons  of  three  mil- 
lions of  the  residue  a^  can  be  received ;  and  they,  who  by  pt 
inability,  to  spare  the  time  of  their  children,  or  by  a  caxeless  ne- 
glect of  "  decent"  exterior,  or  by  *^  immoral"  habits,  are  unquali- 
fied to  resort  to  them,  must  diqunish  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
own  exertions,  and  the  well-being  of  thie  community.  Under 
a  tolerably  perfect  management,  a  more  complete  index  of  our 
condition  as  a  people  could  not  be  contrived.  The  total  num- 
ber of  boys  of  all  classes  in  every  sort  of  school,  and  their 
respective  expenditure  being  ascertained,  the  amount  of  those 
paying  for  themselves  would  show  who  were  above  assistance ; 
that  of  the  free  Grammar  Scholars,  those  who  \Ycre  wiliivg  to 
accept  it  here ;  and  the  candidates  from  among  the  last  or  low- 
est orders,  those  who  were  disposed  and  probably  qualified  to 
enter  in  their  turns.  If  the  first  and  third  orders  increased,  we 
might  be  said  to  be  in  prosperity,  whilst  the  contrary  fact 
would  show  decay.  Fluctuation  might  occur,  but  it  would 
greatly  depend  upon  qurselves  whether  the  direction  of  things 
should  be  generally  favorable.  By  retrogression  alone  can 
the  higher  classes  descend  into  a  just  competition  for  places 
here ;  and  the  main  reason  why,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  means  of 
education  among  the  lower  orders,  it  was  proper  to  examine 
these  foundations  is,  that  the  poor,  duly  qualified  in  other 
rospects,  are  always  fit  candidates  for  admission  to  them>  the 
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rich,  till  they  become  poor,^  seldom  or  never.  It  is  a  mighty 
engine  which  our  ancestors  have  left  us,  and  should  be  applied 
to  its  legitimate  intent.  A  late  writer  on  the  disputes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  East  India  Company's  College,  seems 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  institutions  which 
his  representations  must  surely  dej»rade.  He  takes  occasion 
'  to  account  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  ancient 
Grammar  schools  of  the  country  by  strangely  mistaking  the 
character  of  the  founders  of  them.  "  Most  of  our  public  semi- 
naries," says  the  Reviewer,  "  were  founded  in  the  early,  or  at 
least  the  middle,  periods  of  English  history,  and  may  therefore 
be  supposed  not  always  exempt  from  the  languor  and  the 
decay  incident  to  establishments  of  long  standing.  They 
were  also  founded  in  times  of  comparative  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, if  not  of  semibarbarism :  hence  their  systems  of  edu- 
cation are  occasionally  faulty ;  and  even  when  these  are  cor- 
rected, they  cannot  entirely  shake  oflF  the  clogs  of  ancient 
forms,  but  have  to  run  the  race  of  improvement  in  shackles."* 
The  languor  and  the  decays  here  spoken  of,  are  with  common 
place  absurdity  attributed  to  the  lapse  of  time.  In  moral  in- 
stitutions criminality  alone,  under  Providence,  prevents  the 
continuance  of  good ;  criminality  must  be  pleaded,  if  neglect 
and  acquiescence  in  wrong  be  proved,  and  the  punishment 
will  depend  upon  many  other  circumstances :  but  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  most  of  these  schools,  a  remedy  for  original  over- 
sights is  distinctly  provided,  certain  individuals  are  sometimes 
authorised  to  make  discretional  changes^  and  the  constitutions 

'  Since  this  letter  was  written,  the  meaning  our  ancestors  attached  to 
the  term  ^*  pauperes  ''  has  been  slightly  discussed  in  the  newspapers.  In 
addition  to  what  is  above  stated,  as  the  result  of  considerable  inquiry,  I 
will  merely  observe,  that  the  pecuniary  and  other  qualifications  relied  upon 
by  some  writers  in  support  of  the  admission  of  the  rich,  were  clearly  in- 
tended to  be  the  limits  from  beyond  which  candidates  would  be  ineligible. 
A  maximum  only  was  fixed  for  evident  reasons  of  convenience.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  circumstances  of  boys  was  removed  below  it,  they  would 
generallv  be  in  this  respect  the  fittest  for  selection.  It  is  true  that  when 
we  speak  of  "  paupers  ^  now,  we  mean  persons  receiving  parochial  relief^ 
and  that  from  other  reasons  than  their  poverty  these  schools  would  be  use- 
less to  most  of  them  under  the  wisest  regulation,;  but  the  fact  of  parochial 
or  any  other  relief  being  given  to,  an  mdividual  burthened  with  a  large 
&mily>  by  no  means  appears  to  disqualify  him  from  sending  a  clever  boy 
to  share  in  this  relief  of  the  Grammar  school.  The  assistance  of  a  friend 
may  well  be  supposed  to  supply  the  decent  habiliments  or  the  previous 
learninv  requisite  for  admi^ion.  After  taking  great  pains  on  the  subJMt, 
I  cannot  find  reason  to  think  this  opinion  ill  founded,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
tliAt  it  would  be  impolitic  to  deny  to  a  degraded  population  the  means  of 
rescuing  a  next  generation  from  the  tame  lot. 

^  Quttrterfy  Review,  April  1817,  p.  136. 
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of  almost  all  which  I  have  examined, .  are  susceptible  of  the 
necessary  reformations,  without  the  violent  interference  of  the 
legislature,  if  the  inferior  authorities  w^ould  perform  their  duty. 
For  a  judicious  division  of  powers  and  arrangement  of  duties 
and  protection  of  interests,  they  seem  intrinsically  to  be  of 
unusual  excellence.  The  selfishness  of  individuals,  whidi 
must  be  curbed,  and  not  the  defects  of  the  founders,  have 
forced  the  public  upon  the  ptesent  revision  of  them.  Some- 
thing in  the  best  establishments  must  be  left  to  successive 
governors;  it  is  on  that  account  we  respect  good  trustees. 
Against  bad  ones,  the  public,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  as- 
sembled in  parliament,  are  the  last  appeal.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  show  here  that  a  remedy  in  Chancery,  even  under  the 
late  act,  is  too  ruinous  to  be  eft'ectually  resorted  to.  To  whom- 
soever reproach  may  be  due,  it  is  undeniable  that,  during 
many  years,  the  poorer  classes  have  not  attended  these  schools ; 
the  object  of  foimders  has  been  in  a  number  of  instances  so 
far  defeated,  as  that  they  have  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  the  means  of  disseminating  useful  learning.  The  funds 
have  either  been  consumed  without  instruction. having  been' 
given  to  any  one,  or  the  scholars  have  belonged  to  classes  who 
would  procure  tuition  if  these  schools  did  not  exist.  It  may 
be  right  that  stipendiary  boys  should  sometimes  be  taken; 
under  proper  regulations  the  practice  may  be  beneficial;  some 
towns  may  not  supply  free  scholars,  and  some  foundatioas  are 
small ;  but  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  show  such  ad- 
missions make.  In  the  great  schools,  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating even  those  boys  who  are  supposed  to  be  free  seems 
scarcely  diminished  by  their  princely  foundations;  nothing 
consequently  is  effected  there.  Assuredly  the  wish  for  know- 
ledge will,  in  these  times,  secure  to  the  richer  sort  of  people 
all  the  legitimate  advantages  said  to  be  derived  to  them  from 
eleemosynary  endowments,  even  if  they  cease  to  visit  them. 
Our  recollections  plead  strongly  for  the  scenes  in  which  we 
spent  our  earlier  years,  and  sophistry  has  not  failed  to  secure 
a  topic  in  the  agreeable  delusion ;  but  it  vrould  be  an  unworthy  ^ 
prejudice  indeed,  which  could  prevail  upon  men  to  adhere  to 
what  has  been,  when  its  connexion  can  be  demonstrated  with 
the  prevention  of  what  ought  to  be. 

TTie  resort  of  the  rich  to  these  establishments  in  some  cases, 
when  attracted  by  their  reputations,  and  when  not  permitted 
to  share  in  the  eleemosynary  advantages,  is  not  directly  an 
evil.  It  is  very  milschievous  only  as  subsidiary  to  the  de- 
sertion above  spoken  of:  *  the  main  cause  of  which  appears 

The  effect   of  confining  boys  to  the  classical  courses  i«  clearly  to  ex- 
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to  be  the  idmost  exclusive  attention  unT?isely  and  unjustly 
^yen  to  classical  learning.    This  practice  is  unequally  .  oj^ 

dude  tbe  meaner  candidates.  Stillingfleet  remarks  a  somewhat  similar  ope- 
ration in  a  curious  account  of  the  early  Jewish  institutions ;  ''  But  it  is  no 
news  to  hear  that  societies  instituted  for  good  and  pious  ends,  should  de- 
generate from  the  first  intention  of  the  founders  ot  them  ;  and  thus  it  is 
probable  it  was  with  the  Levites^  who  finding  the  most  of  tiieir  benefit  aD4) 
advantage  to  come  in  by  the  ceremonial  cases^  might  be  more  negligejnt  of 
the  mora)  part  of  divine  service,  whicli  brought  no  secular  emolument  to 
them."    Origines  Sacrse,  vol.  1.  p.  176.  Ed.  1797.  Oxon. 

At  St.  Alban's  a  like  effect  was  early  noticed.  The  following  pa«<sage  is 
taken  from  Mr  Carlisle's  extract  from  the  books  of  the  corporation^  of  the 
year  1635. 

The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  having  observed  *'  that  many  parents  upon 
hope  to  benefit  their  children  more  than  the  general,  have  secretly  exceeded 
the  rates  aforesaid,  being  the  ancient  rates  settled  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  school ;  and  finding  by  experience,  that  for  that  cause  the  said  school- 
masters and  ushers  of  the  said  school  have  applied  theuiseives  in  their 
pains  and  affections  much  more  to  the  children  of  such  parents,  than  the 
general,  whereby  the  general  have  been  much  neglected  and  hindered  in 
their  learning,  (for  the  good  of  which  general  the  school  was  chifliy 
formed)"  they  therefore,  tor  the  prevention  of  the  like  inconvenience  for 
the  time  to  come,  wisely  ordained  <'  that  if  any  parent  or  friend  of  any 
schollar  or  schollars  of  the  said  school  now  being  or  hereafter  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  said  school,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  exceed  the  ^aid  an- 
cient rates,  to  the  intents  before  mentioned,  and  the  same  shall  be  well 
known  or  sufficiently  proved  to  the  said  Maior  and  principal  burgesses,  or 
their  successors  in  time  to  come,  that  then  and  from  thenceforth  the  schot- 
lar  and  schollars  of  such  parents  and  friends  shall  be  excluded  out  of  the 
said  school,  and  not  to  be  admitted  thither  again,  but  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  said  Maior  and  principal  burgesses  and  their  successors ; 
and  at  and  upon  the  special  instance  and  request  of  their  parents  or 
friends  to  be  made  to  the  said  Maior  and  burgesses,  and  upon  faithfuU 
promise  not  so  again  to  exceed  the  said  ancient  rates."  Endowed  Grammar 
Schools,  vol.  1.  p.  518. 
,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  Scotland  similar  causes  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  less  opulent  candidates  for  knowledge. 

With  us  selJinterest  has  lamented  and  preserved  the  system  (which  the 
rich  are  content  with)  where  the  original  ordinances  seem  to  prescribe  it, 
and,  what  is  worth  attention,  the  same  point  has  been  successfully  aimed  at, 
when  in  the  documents  of  later  foundations  not  a  shadow  of  pretence  for 
it,  as  a  hard  necessity  exists.  What  strange  reasons  for  evils  ihey  produce 
who  miss  the  right  ones !  Bishop  Watson  speaks  of  the  desertion  of  Lilly 
for  Cocker,  and  descants  upon  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  Lord  Eldon 
l]ias  talked  of  the  passion  of  herding  in  sixties  and  seventies  in  boarding 
schools ;  and  so  prejudiced  are  some  persons  to  this  latter  notion,  that  in  a 
Chancery  suit  now  pending  relative  to  a  school  in  Sussex,  in  which  the 
founder  permits  the  master  to  take  six  boarding  pupils  for  his  private  emolu- 
ment, a  request  has  actually  been  made  that  the  number  of  such  scholars 
should  in  future  be  unlimited ;  inasmuch  as  since  the  year  1614,  the  feel- 
ings and  character  ef  the  people  of  England  are  cjianged.  The  same  per- 
son who  officiates  as  master  during  the  suit,  refuses  the  teaching  of  the 
rightful  candidates  in  any  thing  but  Latin,  and  having  found  a  mechanic's 
son  teaching  himself  figures  and  writing  out  of  school  hours,  he  increased 
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pressive.   ^^  The  richer  sort/'  who  make  up  for  institutioBal 
deficiences  by  a  residence  at  the  Universities,  or  in  their 
wealth  feel  them  not,  may  be  invited  to  public  schools  by 
many  reasons  unconnected  with  the  courses  of  study  which 
would  be  most  conducive  towards  the  education  of  the  poor, 
and  most  promote  the  views  of  founders.    Their  presence, 
therefore,  does  hot  insure  the  best  courses,  and  gives  an  air  of 
respectability  to  them,  by  which  complaints  of  inadequacy  to 
their  real  purposes  are  rendered  .  apparently  frivolous.     In 
this  point  of  view  an  unauthorised    resort    of  stipendiary 
boys  is  injurious  to  their  int^ests.  Although  they  are  generally 
connected  with  the  Universities,  and  may  justly  be  guided 
by  the  safe  tour  of  jimprovements  there,  as  well  as  by  the  more 
rapid  advances,  in  the  world,  yet  in  reality  it  never  was  in- 
tended that  such  courses  should  be  pursued  in  them,  as  would 
require  three  years'  tuition  in  a  college,  before  the  students 
should  be  fitted  for  activity.     The  mass  of  boys  entitled  to 
free  admission  in  Grammar  schools,  may  be   expected  to 
leave  them  for  various  businesses  in  middle  life,  under  the  age 
of  seventeen.     But  the  asserted  theory  and  general  practice 
seems  to  have  in  view,  a  class  who  are  beginning  a  series  of 
studies,  tQ  be  closed  only  with  their  minority.     Whatever  dis- 
cussion the  propriety  of  the  plan  for  such  may  admit,  there 
cannot  be.  two  opinions  on  its  singular  unsuitableness  to  the 
wants  of  the  great  body  of  proper  candidates.    That  it  is  not 
fairly  attributable  to  the  founders  of  these  schools,  will,  it  is 
presumed,  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  justify  the  interference 
of  the  legislature  to  check  its  progress.    The  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  has  been  plaiidy  enough  pronounced  upon  the 
subject;  for  the  schools  are,  comparatively  speaking,  deserted. 
With  all  the  hatred  of  abuses  so  observable  among  us,  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  these  have  rarely  been  thought  worth 
contending  for..      There  is  not  to  be  discovered,  in  ttie  minds 
of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  an  abstract  dis- 
like or  disapprobation  of  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge. 
At  the  earliest  periods,  and  particularly  siiice  the  Reformation, 
the  high  road  of  advancement  has  been  travelled  by  aU  sorts 

his  classical  lessons,  in  order  to  occupy  that  time:  and  the  trustee  pe- 
titioned against,  professes  to  think  that  a  tenantry  at  rentals  of  upwards 
of  600/.  per  annum,  cannot  want  a  Grammar  school  education.  It 
appears  to  be  a  system  to  fix  marks  of  ruin  upon  the  natural  course  of 
things,  and  drive  men  into  new  channels  of  protection,  the  existence  of 
which  is  afterwards  te  account  for  the  desertion  of  the  former  paths.  This 
circular  reasoning  is  not  uncommon ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  adopted  it  in  the  late  discussions  in  parliament;  is  much  to 
b«  regretted. 
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of  men,  and  bounded  only  with  the  throne.  From  the  days  of 
Latimer  to  those  of  Bishop  Watson,  ^eat  numbers  of  the 
sons  of  the  inferior  yeomanry  and  traders  have  risen  to  honor 
by  means  of  their  intellectual  attainments.  The  degree  in 
which  this  rightof  advancement  operated,  was  perhaps  for  many 
ages,  that  important  characteristic  of  our  commonwealth  which 
distinguishes  us  from  all  the  world.  All  the  proofs  of  which 
such  a  fact  is  susceptible,  show  that  the  advantages  of  learning 
are  held  in  sufficient  respect.  It  is  not  true,  in  any  rational  sense 
of  the  phrase,  that  "Cocker  has  superseded  Lilly."  But  the 
decayed  and  burihened  gentleman,  the  shopkeeper,  the  me- 
chanic, the  yeoman,  and  the  careful  laborer,  to  whom  these 
schools  essentially  belcmg,  are  wise  enough  to  know,  that  at 
fifteen  their  sons  ought  to  be  assisting,  at  the  least,  with  the 
compasses,  and  at  the  account  book.  They  find,  however, 
that  the  grammar  master  is  but  teaching  them  at  that  age  to 
read  Virgil,  without  having  also  supplied  them  in  the^e  neces- 
sary minor  faculties .  They  are  quite  aware  of  the  partial  inferio- 
rity of  the  masters  to  whom  they  must  resort,  and  lament  that 
the  advantage  of  the  free  school  is  so  lost  to  their  famOies. ; 

The  last  effect  of  this  which  I  shall  trouble  you  with,  is  ex- 
ceedingly grievous.  A  numerous  body  is  deprived  of  the  sound 
views  of  right  and  wrong,  which  the  grammar  master's  precepts, 
and  the  mere  approach  to  the  class  of  men  from  which  tikey 
are  usually  chosen,  would  undoubtedly  afford.  '  More  versed  in 
parities  of  contemplated  good  and  the  graces  of  literature,  than 
stained  with  the  experiences  of  the  world,  their  guidance  is  in- 
valuable. In  this  point  of  view,  these  schools,  judiciously  ad- 
ministered, cannot  be  too  carefiilly  cherished.  Sanctioned  by 
public  opinion  and  the  wills  of  their  founders,  in  a  strict  con- 
nection with  what  appears  to  be  the  best  course  of  religious  life, 
they  seem  to  be  the  only  institutional  bulwark  which  can  unex- 
ceptionably  be  devoted  to  the  Church  of  England. 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  great  respect. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

A  MASTER  OF  ARTS, 

Of  Queen's  College^  Oxford. 
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%*  They  who  wish  to  see  Grammar  schools  more  efficient, 
are  unfairly  reproached  with  a  disposition  to  depreciate  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  matter  of  public  notoriety 
that  mani/  of  them  are  in  gross  decay.  The  legislature  has 
not  bieen  backward  in  anticipating  such  a  state  of  things.  Not 
to  multiply  quotations  from  the  statute  book,  the  18th  of  Eliza- 
beth may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  what  her  Parliament  thought 
charitable  trustees  of  the  highest  rank  sometimes  capable. 
**  The  same  wheat,  malt,  or  the  money  coming  of  the  same,  to 
be  expended  to  the  use  of  the  relief  of  the  commons  and  diet 
of  the  said  colleges,  cathedral  church,  halls,  and  houses  only, 
and  by  no  fraud  or  color  let  or  sold  away  from  the  profit  of 
the  said  colleges,  cathedral  church,  halls,  and  houses,  and  the 
fellows  and  scholars  in  the  same,  and  the  use  aforesaid,  upon 
pain  of  deprivation  of  the  Governor  and  Chief  Rulers  of  the 
said  colleges,  ca&edral  church,  halls,  and  houses,  and  all  other 
thereunto  consenting." 

The  spirit  of  many  much  earlier  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
the  practices  of  many  "  governors  and  chief  rulers  *'  fully 
justify  this  statute.  The  judicial  methods  of  reform  by  Com- 
mission and  Information  have  proved  almost  useless,  nor  can 
the  new  way  by  petition  succeed.  From  time  to  time  loud 
complaints  have  been  made  by  private  persons  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  Gramimar  Schools,  and  numerous  remedies  pro- 
posed. The  following  passages,  written  at  different  times, 
may  be  considered  illustrative  at  least  of  this : 

^*  Yet  this  must  be  said  for  our  ancestors,  that  their  pro- 
vision was  very  competent,  and  the  endowment  of  schools 
was,  in  proportion  to  the  estates  of  those  times,  very  fair. 
When  worlonen  wrought  for  one  penny  a  day,  when  that 
land  now  worth  forty  or  fifty  shillings  an  acre,  was  then  thought 
a  dear  bargain  at  ten  groats ;  forty  pounds  per  annum  was  a 
fair  livelihood,  and  better  than  two  hundred  pounds  now.  But 
what  do  we  add  to  our  forefathers'  stock  ?  The  trustees  and 
governors  in  the  several  corporations  share  the  improvements 
among  themselves,  take  all  above  the  salary  for  lawful  prize, 
and  leave  the  master  to  the  bare  old  allowance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  increase  of  rents.  So  that  by  this  means  schools 
are  become  impropriations,  and  laymen,  (ignorant  fellows,)  run 
away  with  the  encouragement  of  learning.  This  abuse  would 
deserve  the  parliament's  notice,  and  a  severe  account  to  be 
taken  of  the  revenue  o^  schools,  which  ought  to  be  done  by  re- 
quiring all  masters  and  {governors  to  give  a  perfect  inventory  of 
school  lands,  houses,  &c.  with  their  yearly  value,  and  settKng  ac- 
cordingly an  honorable  salary  upon  the  master,  with  reasonable 
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abatement  for  repairs,  ajftd  the  charges  of  the  oveisecrs.  Tliis 
course  would  invite  men  of  eminent  parts  and  abilities  into 
school  M  ork ;  whereas  now  it  is  made  the  sanctuary  of  many 
idle  iiisi  fficient  persons,  who  have  no  hopes  elsewhere ;  or  by 
those  which  have  any  merit,  designed  a  step  to  some  church 
preferment.  It  cannot  be  expected,  as  things  are,  that  the 
schools  of  this  nation  (excepting  some  few  which  are  ilhis- 
trkms  and  of  royal  foundation)  should  be  in  any  tolerable 
condition."  p.  4. 

In  another  page  of  this  singular  little  production,  Mr.  Need- 
ham  proposes  that  '^  when  the  stipends  and  methods  are  thus 
established  he  should  further  propose  that  there  ^ould  be  no 
allowance  for  any  one  whatsoever  to  keep  a  private  school 
upon  his  own  account,  unless  it  be  the  clerk  of  the  parish, 
whose  office  it  should  be  (with  an  allowance  for  it)  to  teach 
all  the  children  of  the  parish,  at  certain  hours  each  day,  to 
write  and  read,  and  that  by  the  direction  and  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  minister ;  and  on  Saturdays  to  prepare  them 
for  their  public  answering  in  the  church  to  tiie  Catechise  ques- 
tion :  and  that  when  chUdren  are  thus  far  instructed  in  their 
own  parish,  they  should  be  then  sent  to  some  public  school, 
unless  the  parent  were  of  such  estate  as  to  keep  a  tutor  (io 
be  approved  by  the  Bishop)  in  his  bouse,  or  were  of  so  low  a 
fortune  that  he  could  not  be  at  the  charge  of  breeding  his  child 
a  scholar.''  A  Discourse  on  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  1663^ 
by  M.  N. 

These  initials  are  said  to  designate  Marchamont  !I^eed- 
ham.  He  recommends  a  imiform  Grammar,  a  fair  increase 
of  salaries  to  the  schoolmaster,  a  parliamentaxy  inquiry,  and  a 
further  method  of  coercing  improper  teachers  by  a  most  extraordi-' 
i>arily  severe  extension  of  the  absurd  old  principle  of  licensing. 

In  1678,  Christopher  Ware  pubhshed  his  "Considerations 
concerning  Free  Schools  as  settled  in  England ; "  and  certaiidy 
bears  no  very  high  testimony  to  the  administration  of  the  reve- 
nues of  these  establishments.  His  book  contains  some  remajrlsts 
on  the  fonnation  of  libraries  well  worth  attention.  The  collec- 
tions he  made  are  in  the  library  of  Cwpus  Christi  College. 

In  1748  another  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  a  strongly 
asserted  evil  in  a  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  **  Of 
late  years  a  Grammar  school  has  labored  under  great  ^i^race. 
Frequent  and  from  every  quarter  are  complaints  of  disappoint- 
ment from  this  part  of  education.  In  ccMiversation  it  is  often  a 
point  of  debate  whether  it  be  proper  for  youth  in  general.  Thfk 
gentlemen  are  no  longer  in  doubt ;  these  give  it  quite  up  a3  a 
ihing  df  no  aeYvice  but  to  a  few^  whose  profession  shall  requixQ 
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a  skill  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  if  they  send  their  children  at 
all  to  these  places  of  instruction,  it  is  ])ecause  they  knew  not 
what  else  to  do  with  them  to  a  certain  age.  Many  also  fall  in 
with  a  modem  plan  of  education,  I  mean  a  French  school ;  a 
scheme  that  looks  plausible,  and  now  takes  so  well,  that  our 
teachers  of  Latin  must  either  make  vigorous  efforts  for  the 
recovery  of  their  lost  credit,  or  soon  shut  up  their  doors,  if  they 
are  not  disposed  to  do  what  some  have  already,  i.  e.  strike  in 
with  the  humor  of  the  times,  and  educate  in  both  ways. 

"  Severe  as  the  censure  may  seem,  it  daily  falls  upon  our  Gram- 
mar schools.  In  vain  do  those  that  still  remain  friends  of  tliis 
branch  of  education  labor  to  take  it  off.  It  is  a  judgment  that 
has  been  formed  upon  experience ;  therefore  it  is  pronounced 
without  scruple:  nor  will  less  proof  avail  to  wipe  off  the 
stain.  The  scholar  may  talk  of  the  fine  exercise  it  is  for  our 
youth  to  learn  these  languages,  and  prove  it  to  be  the  best  culti 
vation  of  their  minds;  the  merchant  is  unaffected,  and  still  in-^ 
sists  that  a  boy  designed  for  business  seldom  is  the  better  for  it. 
And  it  is,  my  Lord,  with  the  utmost  concern  that  one  is  obligedl 
in  a  gre^t  measure  to  confess  the  justice  of  the  charge.'^ 

Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj ,  1748. 
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TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 
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€U  €]rpetitenc?  of  Wieai^ins 


THE 


AUTHORISED  VERSION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


By  an  Essex  Rector. 


ORIGINAL. 


LONDON : 


1819. 


VOL.  XIH.  Pant.  NO.  XXVL 


A  LETTER, 


^-c. 


My  hojLD, 

Tn  addressing  your  Grace,  on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
that  pan  occupy  the  Christian  niind>  I  am  persuaded  ^at  I  shall 
be  honored  with  your  attention,  even  though  you  may  not  take 
the  same  view  of  it  which  I  do  myself.  Nothing  that  has  pro- 
mised utility  or  improvement,  within  the  sphere  of  your  authority, 
has  ever  yet  been  presented  to  your  notice,  without  meeting  with 
the  readiest  encouragement ;  and  scarcely  has  a  year  passed,  since 
your  elevation  to  the  metropolitan  see,  without  producing  some 
beneficial  effects,  some  noble  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  civil  or 
religious  happiness.  I  need  not  enumerate  instances  of  the  wise 
and  enlightened  policy,  of  the  mild  and  just  administration  of  the 
powers  attached  to  your  rank,  which  have  distinguished  your  pri- 
macy :  they  speak  for  themselves.  On  one  topip,  however,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  touch,  befoire  I  enter  on  my  own  subject,  because 
it  may  be  said  to  be  not  remotely  connected  with  it.  It  was  under 
the  auspices  of  your  Grace,  that  that  most  useful  work,  Tke 
Family  Biblcy  was  begun  and  completed  ;  of  which  17,000  copies 
have  already  been  dispersed — a  sure  proof  that  the  word  of  God 
was  never  before  so  ably  illustrated,  or  so. zealously  disseminated 
in  any  one  impression  of  the  Scriptures ! 

The  protection,  my  Lord,  which  you  have  thus  extended  td 
Biblical  laborers  in  one  department,  induces  me  to  hope  that  you 
will  not  dismiss  the  subject,  which  I  now  submit  to  your  consi- 
deration, without  weighing  well  the  argument  which  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  advance  in  favor  of  a  similar  undertaking  i   arguments. 
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however,  which  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  as  being  tattktij  new, 
or  which  would  not  have  been  suggested  to  yourself,  if  you.  had  . 
time  to  reflect  on  the  matter  as  fully  as  the  literary  leisure  of  an 
humble  individual  h^s  suffered  him  to  do. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  urge  the  expediency  of  an  autho- 
rised revision  of  Scriptures ;  and  the  following  will  be  the  leading 
topics  it  will  embrace : 

1.  The  necessity  of  taking  the  work  out  of  incompetent  and  un-f 
ntUhorised  hands. 

2.  The  advatitages  which  enable  the  present  age  Jo  produce  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  superior  to  that  of  l^ll. 

3.  Thejlux  and  improvement  of  language,  since  1611,  its  present 
stability y  and  the  expediency  of  having  such  a  version  of  Scriptures 
as  shall  be  the  standard  of  the  English  language. 

4.  The  defects  of  grammar,  diction,  and  style,  in  the  common 
-version. 

5.  Examples  of  erroneous  translation,  where  the  translators  of 
J611  had  not  the  means  of  giving  correct  readings. 

6.  An  appeal  to  the  preface  of  King  James's  translators  in  favor 
qfa  revision. 

If  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  church  establishment 
had  n(A  openly  delivered  their  opinions  on  the  same  side  pf  th^k 
^luestion,  as  that  on  which  I  am  now  writing,-*  I  6h^l4  be  appre- 
hensive of  being  charged  with  entertaining  notion^  inconsistent; 
with  canonical  submission.  But,  happily,  I  am  supported  by  the 
testimonies  of  such  men  a$  Archbishop  Newcomb,  who  did,  pot 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  "the  Hebrew  Prophets  are  not  yet  seen  in 
their  best  garb  :"  as  Bishop  Lowth,  who  proved,  by  his  own  lumi- 
nous expositions,  that  the  "  Scriptures  might,  be  placed  in  ^  more 
advantageous  and  just  light ;''  as  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  declared^ 
^  tha<t  improvements  woi;ld  naturally  re$ult  from  the  cultivation 
ixrhich  Hebrew  literature  has  received  since  1600.  j"  and,  as  Dr. 
Blaney,  who  boldly  expressed  himself  to  this  effect :  ^<  Th.e  conj- 
mon  version  has  sometimes  mistaken  the  sen.se  of  the  original  text.'' 
Such  are  the  sentiments  of  men  of  approved  learning  and  piety  \ 
but  of  late  years,  circumstances  have  occurred,  which,  indepen- 
dently of  the  inherent  defects  of  the  common  version,  strongly 
cecommend  that  a  revision  should  be  undertaken^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  heads  of  the  establishment.  It  cannot  have  escaped 
your  Lordship,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Dissenters,  and  the 
Unitarians,  are  at  this  time  separately  employed  in  producing  new . 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  \  and  that  they  do  not  pursue  their 
labors  without' attacking  the  integrity  of  our  authorised  copy,  and 
^challenging  our  church  to  produce  men  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
oriental  learning,  either  to  defend  pur.  own  version^  or  to  compile 
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a  conrtct  one.     The  dignity  of  our  establishmeiDt^  and  tlie  charac^ 
ter  of  our  authorised  version,  require  tbtt  we  should-  assert  th« 
QXiSf  and  vindicate  the  other  :  this  can  only  be  done  by  undertak- 
ing a  new  translation  :  and  I  am  convinced,  that  if  able  men  wer^ 
to  engage  in  such  a  work,  they  would  not  on)y  produce  a  very 
correct  text,  but  they  would  also  clear  the  translators  of  King 
James  from  many  of  the  aspersions  which  are  maliciously  tbrowa 
en  them*.    These  translators  had  not  the  opportunities  of  arriving 
so  completely  at  the  sense  of  the  original,  in  all  cases,  as  Hebrew 
scholars  now  have  :  but  with  respect  to  general  int^rity,  and  a 
faithful  regard  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  sacred  oracles^ 
they  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
extolled*    Let  me  here  take  the  opportunity  of  explaining^  that, 
although  I  am  proposing  a  revision,  I  am  not  oae  of  those  who 
undervalue  the  comracm  version.     To  make  use  of  the  words  of 
the  translators  themselves,  <<  We  are  so  far  from  condemning  any 
of  their  labors  that  travelled  before  us  in  the  same  kind,  either  in 
King  Henry's  tieie,  or  in  K^ing  Edward's,  or  in  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
of  ever  renowned  memory,  that  we  acknowledge  them  to  have 
been  raised  up  of  God,  for  the  building  and  furntshing  of  his 
church,  and.  that  they  deserve  to  be  had  of  us,  and  of  posterity,  in 
everlasting  remembrance.    Therefore  blessed  be  they,  and  most 
honored  be  their  names,  that  break  the  ice,  and  give  the  onset 
upon  that  which  helpeth  forward  to^the  saving  of  souls.     Tet,  for 
all  that,  as  nothing  is  begun  and  perfected  at  the  same  lime,  so  if 
we,  boildtng  upon  their  foundation  that  went  before  us,  and  being 
holpen  by  their  labors,  do  endeavour  to  make  that  better,  whioh  they 
left  good,  no  man,  we  are  sure,- hath  cause  to  misl^e  us;   they^ 
we  persuade  ourselves,  if  they  were  alive,  would  thank  us." — See 
Translators'  General  Preface! 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  justly  excite  4tn  anxiety  in 
the  jealous  friends  of  the  establishment,  to  see  a  revision  undertaken 
by  proper  authority,  is  the  fact  of  a  translation  having  been  begun 
by  an  individual,  and  meeting  with  the  most  flattering  encourage- 
ment from  the  highest  personages  both  in  church  and  state^ 
although  the  author  makes  the  most  indefensiUe  attack  on  the 
common  versioii  that  ever  proceeded  from  any  person  who  was  not 
hostile  to  i  the  1  establishment.  I  aUu4e  to  the  «  First  Part  of^ 
Trta$iikit?n  'Of  .ijbe:  Holy  Bible,"  by  Mii«  Be&lamt.  This  woric  is 
ilsheKfl  into  tidfice  by  a  dedication^  I1<R.H«  the  Prince  Regent^ 
(wKo^  to  hi#  eternal  honpr  be  it  spok^n^  is  eyev.  forward  in  the 
pafrooa^^tof  )«te|ra$tlr^j  atid  with  a  long  list  vof  exalted  ^ubysimbers  9 
among  whom  stand  the  names  of  ten  members  of  the/Ri^ali^niilyy 
the  chancellors  of  the  two  universities^  seven  bishops,  twenty  peers^ 
and  .six  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
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'   Now,  my  Lord,  the  fact  here  stated  gives  rise  to  two  Tery  serious 
reBectioriB.     First,  that  these  illustrious,  noble,  and  right  reverend 
persons/  see  the  necessity  of.  a  uewtranshtion  :  and  secondlyt  that 
they  are  so  strongty  impressed  with  that  necessity,  as  to  have  had 
^recourse  to  a  very  damgerous  expedient  for  supplyhig  the  desidera* 
tum.     They  have  given  encouragement  to  an  undertaking  ^^hich 
Htust  be  incompetent^  as  being  the  work  of  o/»^  person  only,  whereat 
jt:  requires  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  a  body  of  learned  mem 
'There  is  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Bellamy  has  drank  deeply  from  the  spdngs 
of  oriental  literature,  that  he  is  a  profound  Hebrew  scholar,  and^ 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  more  discretion,  that  he  is  qualified 
to  mdce  one  of  a  select  number,  who  might  be  employed  in  revis« 
ing  the  Scriptures.     But  when  an  individual  lays  claim  to  so  much 
infaOibiltty,  delivers  his  opinion^  with  so  much  arrogance,  ofiT^s  so 
many  wild  emendations,  and  assaults  the  translators  of  King  James 
>Mth  so  much  virulence,  as  he  has  done,  we  are  constrained  to 
treat  his  labors  with  much  less  respect  than  they  would  have  met 
with,  had  they  been  conducted  widi  the  modesty  which  becomes 
an  attempt  of  so  much  hazard.    The  Hebrew  language  is  by  fat 
too  difficult  of  interpretation^  to  be  rendered  into  English,  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale  as  the  whole  Bible,  by  any  one  person^  however 
great  his^^tensions  may  be  r  therefore,  when  such  a  bold  undet^ 
taking  is  begun,  countenanced  by  the  first  characters  in  the  king* 
doni)  and  accompanied,  not  with  a  few  objections  to  detached  pas* 
surges,  but  with  a  sweeping  clause,  condemning  the  whole  of  the 
authorised  version  as  «a  transtation  at  ^hich  we  ought  to'blvsk 
and  be  ihothed^'  it  is  high  dme  for  the  friends  of  the  church  to 
take  alarm,  and  to  investigate  the  volume  which  we  are  told,  to 
our  surprise,  is  so  unworthy  of  our  estimation.    Hitherto,  when 
the  common  version  has  been  examined  by  pious  and  well-nlisposed 
Hebrew  scholars,  we  have  been  gratified  by  finding,  that  if  they 
have  objected  to  certain  errors  and  defects,  they  have  yet,  on  the 
whole,  pronounced  it  to  be  as  accurate  and  faithful  a  translation 
«s  the  state  of  learning  in  1<61 1  would  allow  it  to  be.     One  learned 
oriental  scholar,  with  a  degree  of  ciandor  which  is  most  honorable, 
considering  that  he  is  of  a  different  conununion  with  ourselyes> 
pays  this  high  tribute  of  applause  to  the  translators  of  1611,  ^fter 
lie  bad  devoted  thirty  years  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  tlieir 
w6rk :  «  Those  who  have  compared  most  of  the  European  transla- 
tions with  the  original,  have  not  scrupled  to  say,*  that  the  BngtM 
trtmslation  of  the  BiUe,  made  under  the  direction  of  King  Jamet 
the  First  J  is  the  most  accurate  andfaithfid  of  the  whole.    Nor  is 
this  it^  oftfjr  prais*  j  the  translators  have  seized  the  very  ipirit  And 
'*(Mll^f  AeoriginaL"^ 

'•''•.'  '  Dr.  Adain  Clarke* 
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But  now,  fof  lAe  'first  time,  ^  person,  profcsstng  himself  #«ll 
di$posed  towards  the  doctiines  of-reVefetfen,  throws  down^  flM^ 
gaunOet,  and  pledges  himself  to  prove  that  the  authotwed  versibl* 
IS  «^  a  reproach  to  Christian  natiimi,**  and  that "  it  tontmns  intone 
sist^cies  and  contradictions  ixikich  serve  only  to  disgrace  the  steered 
hoSk^  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  infidelity.*'  Can  this  language  be 
thiit  of  a  friend  to  the  sacred  cause  of  truths  or,  wbuM  any  mari^ 
who  is  truly  anxious  to  give  a  correct  reading  of  th<<  Hdy  B6ok| 
hdd  up  any  copy  of  that  book  to  the  contempt  of -the  Christiah 
community,  merely  on  account  of  a  few-  partial  ^errors  ?  It  is 
always  indecent  to  speak  lightly  of  grave  and  sertous  subjects') 
still  worse  to  confuse  irreverend  combination^  with  pibus  inteiW 
tibns,  and  to  pretend  that  what  is  meant*  t6  be  the  vehicle  bf  the 
most  awful  truths  can  ever  be  charged  with  efiects  diametrically 
the  reverse* 

In  our  present  imperfect  state,  where  our  best  motivesf  are  liabte 
to  invidious  construction,  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  We  acctise 
each  other  of  what  is  base  and  malevolent*  God  for^,  then, 
that  I  should  speak  harshly  of  a  man,  who  has  studied  the  word  «f 
Cod  as  intensely  as  Mr.  Bellamy  !  his  very  labors  knpty  good 
intentions.  It  is  a  hasty  and  a  superficial  perusal  of  the  Bible  which 
makes  the  Scoffer,  not  months  and  years*  of  meditation.  I  am 
constrained,  therefore,  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bellamy  is  well 
inclined  towards  the  household  of  fatth:  but  as  he  values  the 
'  salyitioh  of  odiers,  as  he  values  his  own  Christian  name,  let  him 
in  future  speaTc  less  irreverently  of  a  copy  of  Scripture  which 
merits  our  veneration  in  spite  of  all  its  ^rrors<  He  may  detect^ 
and  endeavour  to  remove  its  defects  \  but  he  has  no  right  to  pro- 
ceed otherwise  than  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  forbearance. 

Mr.  BfeLLAMY  is  so  often  mistaken  in  his  own  attempts  to 
inriprovfc  the  sen^e  and  style  of  the  common  version^  and  stumbles 
so  frequently,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  any  nlisehief  when  his  pages 
meet  tne  eyes  of  pet'sons  who  can  compare  his  translation  with  die 
,  drigihal.  To  them  he  will  at  once  appear  not  infalliWe,  and  tfot  a 
Utae  arrocfdnt.  But  there  is  mudi  evil  tabe  apprehendi^  whenhis 
*  text  and  his  notes  ate  read  by  thdse  whoare  unleattted  m  Hebrew 
We,  ;At  the  very  onset,  suchreadfers  yield  iriiplicit  confidence 
in' all  his  assertions  and  emendattohs>  by  being  led  to  suppose  that 
thfey  hate  previously  encountered  the^  ordeal  of  a  severe  eenslis  : 

whose  names  appear  like  aa 

Wotild  never  have  patro- 

^at  th^  are  iridii^tlv 

.!^^r^Cdftife0tldin^'.ttJ  'othiers.    Like  the  fatal  shafts  of  Teu^ef/  which 

"  *  flkt^  bri  a  hiojre  certain  and  deadly  errslndj  be<^aus©4hey  wer^'^s^urely 

'    i!mW^ftom  h^hind  the  *itM;^of''A}<iirso*\rt»»fr,  Bellamy's 
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tttapk -00^6  cpmoK^tt  mtmvi  be  the  more  penuctou3  lipir'the  i?a« 
«ofi  I  bave  just  advancedy  unless  a  revision  be  undertakeiii.  to  sus^ 
p^dr  tbd^^dibUc  ^udgment^    A  judicious  and  faithful  revisal  woutd 
biiye.the  good  effect. of  silencing  injudicious,  cavillers  :  it  woul4 
fe^stahlish  the  credit  of  the  old  translators  on  points  of  import- 
SM^ce ;  and  would  prove,  that  although  they  may  have  mistakea 
the/ttieaning.of  ^onie  words,  and  imperfectly  rendered  other^>  yet 
diey;>have  been  tcorrect  in  exhibiting  the  sense  of  the  original^ 
where  leading  facts. and  doctrines  are  concerned. 
.    This  New  Tra^nslator .  is  not  satisfied  with  detecting  verbs^l  errors^ 
buty.  proceediag  on^ome  fanciful  hypothesis,  pretends  to  discover 
tk^t. many. facts  and  ^circumstances  which  form  inseparable  links 
in  the  chain  of  Scriptural  history,  are  misrepresented  in  the  com-** 
mon  version.      He  tejls  us,  in  nis  notes  on  the  2nd,, chapter  of 
Genesis,  that  Adam  had  fallen  before  he  listened  to  the  seducing 
voice  .of  £ve'-*-that  be  departed,  even  in  Psuradis^,  from  the.  true 
worship  pf  Qod<«-that  Eve  was  not  formed  oiit.of  one^of  Adam^s 
ribs-^^at  our  first  parents  were  not  naked  in  Eden:  and  to, give 
eoRie  .coloring  to  these  wild  conjectureSi  he  adroitly  interprets  the 
Hebrew  exactly  as  it  may  suit  his  own  purpose*    From  this  sped* 
jne%  it  is  easy  to  judge  what  liberties  he  t^es  with  the  text  in  the 
progress  ^  his  work  \  and  to  show  that  he  is  not  always  infallible 
an  his  assumptions,  I  will  venture  io  expose  the  fallapy  of  one  of 
-fthejn.    He  is  so  resolutely  determined  to  support  his  position, 
that  AdaoL  and  Eve  were  not  in  a  state  of  nakedness  wh^n  they 
6ed  fcom  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
ibatf  afteir  sundry  other  alterations,  he  cbangea  the  word  <<  aprons^* 
into^  ^^endosureSf*  Gen#  iii.  7,  and  thus  explains  the  emendation. 
<<  In  this  .verse  only  is  the  word  rVSSn  chegorothy  rendered  by 
*  aprcuos.'    The  wordjmueaqs,  as  a  verb,  to  gird^  sfirroundf  enclose^ 
in  €0€ty  part  (^Scripture:   as  a  noun,  girders,  or  mclosures**^ 
Thus  he  intimates  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  only  used  to  signify 
th0  enclosure  of  a  place,  and  never  the  encircling  of  the  bqe^,  and 
carelessly  asserts  that. Scripture  nowhere  applies  it  as  our  trans* 
hu»%  have  done.    In  d^ence  of  the  common  versipn,  I  venture  to 
refer  the  Hebrew  scholar  to  the  following  passages  in  the  original 
IsMPigvage;.  i^id  be  will  there  find^  that  the  wbjrd  in  question,  in  each 
of  jthemii  denotes  the  girding,  qf  the  human  budy^  and  pot  the 
emloskigofapiace,:   Exodna  4ui*  IL.  Levit,  vlii..?.   pfe^it,  i,,  41. 
2,$anu  XX.8*  .1  King/»  ii.  5*  PrQV.  x;Mif24.  Isaj^h  ^i,  ^^4*..     . 
.  .,U  it  not  remarkable,  jhat  the  T^rgupa  pf , Jer^wl^mi\(a  t)ook 
.wbii;h.MT.6^x*L^HV  lw€»  ta,41w>te^,wbLen  it  answers  Ms  p^ii'pose,) 
VBL,M»  p^ri^hrase  of  th^  .term  for  whtcfe,Miu.  B,  has,4i^9oyered 
,;^.  9ew  mei^ir^,  usea  a  word  which  comes  fi^om  the  root  Hjt 
Mpnah^  andrfrom  which  is  derive^  4h<^  Q/eek  word^  l^mi^  ^k  belt  or 
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vtmr  f  the  S^^ftiaipnk  hn  tnnsbled  oi^gforati^  inf^»ftdta. 
then  Iwcemet  of  Mr.  Bsllamt's  emendatmt  ?  Or  wluit  trtnsbii 
tibn  can  eyar  be  <»ititkd.  to  the  confidence  and  i«q)ect  of  the 
{iid>lic,  which  is  ODt  the .  work  of  a  Company  of.  oriental  dobolars^ 
wlio^  oiGUEnber  shall)  be  commensurate  witli  the  magnitude  of  the 
woric?  For  his  researches  into  Hebrew  Hteraturr,  for  the  light 
wlUch-  he  has  undoubtedly  thrown  on  many  passages  in  Scripture^ 
4uidfor.tbejresiiltof  many  of  his  learned  labors*  the  republic  of 
letters  must  acknowledge  itself  indebted  to  JMr.  Buxamy — Naj^ 
(  will  go  a  stq;»  £urdier,-*^it  is  not  improbdile,.  that  the  work  on 
which  he  is  now  engaged*  will  be  the  means  of  hastening:  a  i^.^ 
aion;  but  lie  must  not  expect  that  his.  dogtnas  will  be  quite  so 
^^firrfuat  in  loniung  the  opinions  of  .men^  as  the  Pope's  Bull  m 
the 'dsfk  ages* 

Hitherto  I  bvre,  argtted  on.  thie  expediency  of  haying:  the 
fiihie  revised  by  sound  and  w^Atqualified  peraoi^St/nhdarvflve 
riieectionof  die  qnscopal  benclv^.to  prevent:its  ialliog  ixniio  tvmrm 
inidi^s*  I.  shall  presently  aittempt  to  show,  that  though- ^the 
presetU-.T^nnon  was  the.best  which  the  I7th  century  couU.  pro* 
duc^y  yet  its  Text  is^  not  valuable  enough  to  pass  current>:without 
any  suspicioa  of  allov,  among  the  learned  of  the  <J9<ii  ^century* 
And -here*  (before  I  begin  to  point  out  defects  which  i»e  sol^ 
attributable  to  the.  imperfectfen  of  the  EngMsh  language  and 
literature  .at  ^ the  time  when  the  translators  eonunenced.  their 
labors*  and  not.  to  any  deficiency  of  talent  or  industry  in  the 
iranslators  themselves)  I  must  be  allowed'  to  say  a  few  wvrds  in. 
admiration  of 'the '^an  which,  was.  punued*.  and  the  am  which 
was  taken,  to^  give  a  correct  copy  of.  the  holy  vohm^*  when  it 
^as  put  into  the  English  garb  in  which  it  now  remains.  That 
tthere  might  be  no.  lack  of  wisdom^  learning  or  prudence  employed 
In  the  undertaking*  and  that  it  might  be  conducted  with  due:  deli- 
iteration  and  reflection,  fift^four  .competent  scholars  were  selected- 
from  the  two  uniyer^sities*  and  were  recommended  to  pay  respect 
to  the -opinions  and  obsevvations^  which  biblical*  clas^cal,  a«d 
oriental  critics*  unconaected  with  the  work^  might  occasioaaUy 
ofier  *  '60  thatrin  reality  the  collective  learning.of 'the  whole  kingdona 
'was  united  in  the  ^nd  performance.  That*  no  paasage  ani|bt 
be  hastily  translated,  that  no  reading  might  be  rashly:  adopted 
according  tothe  f))stf'€2m^  of  any  individual*  the  whole  Bible  wiis 
reviewed  sentence  by  sentence*  and  word  by  word*  by  the  whole 
•txkiy  ^{  translators*  that  it  might  receive  the  general  consent.  That 
(the  faetef  making  a  revision,  should  not^sefi»i  to  east  irrevereut 
'as])e«ri«^s  tm  those  vetsions  which  had  hitherto  been  authorise 
^and^VeileMed'*  the  translators  were  efxpressly  cbaiiged  to  eMstdt 
'^ose  eopies  of  iht  Scriptures*  which  went  under  the  name  of 
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Tiadars,  Cov^diik^St  Ctw»^h  Matthews',  fhe<Gett^¥a^<i»n^tbe 
bi^opa^^Bibies,  and  vim  to  dertate.  -fibm  ■.  them/  eKc^f$t"whfeti^  the 
original  r<eqii^i«tl  it^  That  the  church  and.  ^late  miglit  be^ooti* 
joifltljL  coiid<im«d  in  4X)||ipl^tatig  %  rf  Tision^  the  new  trahslation  had 
to  be  mvtepQded  by  the  bidiops,  f!^  before  the  priv^  cbpneil^  aM 
ptified  jby  the  .jso^retgn,  bofore  the  seal  <^  authority  should  be 
affiscedtoit.  Wfamt  pbii. could  be<mote  admintbly  calculated  t6 
wai^w&c  ^  pr(qK^edpm*poiitf  It  injured. the  confidence  and  appro*  ' 
batiqn  of  the  ]MU^y  andconviiiced  th^tB)  tint  a  translation  was 
pireparing  for  their  pei^usal^  which  should  be  the  most'faithfifl,  and 
perfect,  that  had  yet  bieeo  edited^  ' 

The  execution  of  tbeundertaidng  was  as  prtiseworthy  as  the 
plan*    The  •  transIatJor»  entered  upon  their  work  widi  diligence, 
aeaiy  and  ardor.     Sensible  of  the  magnitude  and  immeasurable 
importance  of  the  trust  conaaitted  to  them>  they  Ihimbly  iniplcyred 
the  aid  of  God*s  grace,  and  enlightening  spirit.     Diffidetit*  6f  *thyei)r  ' 
own  sMlitieSi  tbey  all  paid  a  becoming  deference  to  the  'opihi6dft  '^^ 
of  <tbeif' -fellW*la2bDrers^  «Ktdi  unlike  some  Taixhglorious  pedahbr;'' 
who  have  lately  affected  to  respect  nb  interpretations  of  Scripture  ^ 
hint  'Ai&f  osnii'tfaey  ^ere  m6re  willing  •  to  subscribe ^o  the  exposi- 
tions of  others,  than  to  insist  on  their  own.     Ndt  satisfiedwith- the 
stricf  BtleitiioA.  t»  the  iiirectiona.  they  had  received,  not  thinkirig  it 
enough  to  compare  their  translation  with  previous  English  trimnai- 
tions,  they  carried  their  serupulous  anxiety  to  produce  a  correct 
copy  still  farther,  and  examined  the  best  of  the  European  versions, 
•bemediey  ventured  to  affix  die  finkl  r^adingi    Such  w^re  the 
laborsof  King  Jamesr's  translators,  who,  to  use  their  own  wdrds^ ' 
^  diought  it  not  much,"  after  baying  first  set  before  them  f^'the 
Hebrem  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  aiid  the  Greek  of  the  Nevir," 
^<'tt><oottaidt  the  translatcMTS  or  commentators,  Chaldee,  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Greek,  or  Latin,  no,  nor  the  Spanish,  Itali:m,  Frenchv  or 
Dtttchv"     And  yet  Mit.  BsLLAMrhas  three  or  four  times  asserted 
id  the  frt&fi8ie#  and  Notes  to  his  «  Ne^  Translation,''  that  they 
*<  eoft^ruid  tkems^f^  to  the  Seprndgint-and  Fidgate"  andb  ^  tm^le 
no  app««Uto  the;H^>rew  verity.'^    Nay,  he  tes  since  gone  ttill 
fart^iV  and  with  an  obMiUdoy,  which  is  unworthy  of  so  iocom^ 
plishcsA'^  sdb6tori  be  bs^^repeated  these  intemperate  cbirge<  id  a 
reo^«e  I^mpmet.' 


/» 


\ 


'  The  Quarterly  Ileview  having  severely  criticised  Mr.  Bellamy*s  Worlr, 
*hehaswriirten  a  .Re^fy, -ttr  irftich  he  defends  Bis  of ittions  and  ^ss^t t?6n!<9 
andametitVltlter^thiAgs  perst^t^in  afflfming  that  *<  the  tfaniifo«dr«  di^  hdt 
translalbmnn  the^^ebrew  m/^.''  But  what  pfnef  ices  h^  give?, 'None 
other,  forsooth^  but  .that  the  tVanslatots  were  q»istak en  in  their  inter pieta* 
•tion  of  several  yassliges.— Pray  might  not  I  with  equal  justice  deny  thstt 
>f  R.  Bi:llaut  has  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  •  because  I  am  of  opinioii 
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Bint  i£  4}lse  transhtort  had  not  followed  the  Hebtew  text^  and 

Very  closeijr  too^  how  could  they  have  completed  a  work  which 

Was  long  considered  to  be  the  standard  of  the  Engiisb  langaage^  itl 

sublimity,  simplicity,  and  beauty  }  For  a  century  and  hatf  at  i^st 

lifter  its  publication,  it  was  considered  to  be  such,  and  very  deser*^ 

vedly :  for  beyond  all  question,  the  style  of  Rayleigh,  Bacoo^ 

•TiUotson,  and  Clarendon,  is  not  ta  he  compared  with  that  of  the 

common  Tersion*     How  then  are  we  to  acecmnt  for  this  exeelknce 

ill  a  work,  which  was  composed  by  so  many  different  persons,  and 

hta  time^  when,  as  it  has  been  justly  observed,  d(M  English  tongue 

was  not  equal  to  such  a  work  ?   It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  simpli* 

cityy  which  ifever  sought  any  graces  heycMid  those  of  the  original; 

to  that  'fidelity  which  assimilated  the  Ei^lish  idiom  as  closely  as  it 

could  to  the  Hebrew.     I  would  fain  exemplify  my  position  oy  the 

best  example  I  cbuld  select,  but  so  many  occur  to  me  at  once,  that  I 

icascely  know  which  to  choose ;  thefbllowing  however  will  suffice: 

it  is  a  portBon  of  the  24th  Psalm,  and  a  reader  of  consmon  taste 

will  observe  in  a  moment  how  the  language  rises  from  simple  to 

teautiful,  and  from  beautiful  to  sublime. 

.    Veises  3,  4»  5,  6,  7.    3.  Who  shall  ascend  unto  die  faiU  of  die 
liord,  or  who  shsdl  stand  in  his  holy  jdace  ? 
>.  .4w  He  that  hadx  okan  hands,  andapnre  heart,  whoiiathinot 
Jifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully. 

5.  lit  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord^and  righteous* 
.nees  from  ilie  God  of  his  salvation. 

:6»  lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up  ye  Aver- 
iaisdng  doors,  and  the  king  of  glory  shall  come  in  I 

7'.  Who  is  the  king  of  glory  ?  The  Lord  strong  and  mc^y. 
The  Lord  mighty  in  Wttle,  '        ^ 

.  In  the  Srd  and  4th  verses  the  question  is  eunpLy  proposed,  and 
•answered  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style*  In  the  5th  verse,,  wliere 
the  subject  begins  to  assume  a  nobler  turn,  the  language  rises  with 
it  ;  but  when,  as  in  the  6th  and  7ih^  verses,  the  subnimon  of  all 
created  matter  to  the  will  of  God^  and  the  glorious;  attvibutes  of 
die  most  Iiigh  are  to  be  expressed,  then  the  lofty  kngUAge  of  the 
tvanslators  shows  that  the  subKme  tone  of  the  Hebrew  bard  is 
•  neither  lost  nor  lowered.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cora(»are  the 
original  with  the  English^  and  to  notice  how  cloaely  and  li^eraUy 
the  former  is  renderol  into  the  latter^  and  the  jusdce  of  the  above 

that  he  ^hd  has  mist^kon  the  sense  of  several  passages  f  A  thousand  etrors 
ifl  Ibe  C9iiiKM)ii  versicm  cannot  r/eAit*  what  ill]ti  traiMlaAers  tbftfn^elyes^  truly 
ij^djjed,  that  they  $et  before  th«m  "  ^he  He^^w  text."  Pul^  M^;.  ^^..^^bcibs 
determined  to  ruin  the  reputation  which  a  long  life,  of  study  had  raised :  if 
he  woul4  wish  to  have  respect  shovm  to  his  o«m  labors,  he  must  fifst  !eara 
to  respect  those  of  ottievs*  .•  -    .'     . 
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temaxiss  ^;i^  not  be  denied :  t^ad,  the  dean  in  bandtf  and  He 'pure 
inkearif  for  «  be  that  hath  ciean'hands,  and  a  pure  beait/'  afi4 
{  dcMlot  tktnk  that  a  more  literal  tnmslotkm  can  be  fotind. 
*  But  inr  the  nndst  of  ail  the  graces^  which  erery  just  critic  wifl 
tonfes&  occur  in  everj^  book  of  the  Holy  Voluso®,  who  can  be 
«arpilied  that  there  should  be  yet  room  for  improvement,  that 
there  should  be  some  errors  capable  of  amendment ;.  some  harsh 
and  antiquated  expressions,  wluch  might  be  softened  to  modem 
ears  ;  some  obsoute  passages  diat  might  be  rendered  more  imtelli^ 
giUe?  The  ptsogress  of  literature,  the  researchee  of- piety  and 
learning,  the  miscellaneous  information  derived  from  travellers  in 
the  East,  the  flux  of  language^  tfaerefinement  of  the  age,  and  the 
lapse  of  time,  have  exposed  ddects  in  the  common  verifidn  ^hich 
its  compilers  could  neither  have  foreseen  nor  prevented. 
.  NobiMly  surely  will  deny^  that  if .  the  age  of  James.  Fiist  could 
produce  a  good,  tran^tton  c£  the  Bible,  the  %ra  of  George  the 
Third  x»n  produce  a  better.  And  ikis  is  tckat  we  noant-^A}^  lu- 
PROVBB  VERSION  \  compartd  with  the  materials  that  toe  now  pro- 
vided for  facilitating  and  completing  a  revision  of  Scripture,  the 
translati<»i  of  161 1  had  but  little  t&build  on.  With  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  notes  in  the  Zurich  Bible,  the  critical  observations 
•of  Tremelikis,  die  commentaries  of  John  Dtusius,  and  the  insigni- 
iicant  assistance  which  Munster  and  Piscator  affected  to  give  ^  the 
one  in  his  critical  notes,  and  die  other  in  has  rommvnts  on  the 
Bible ;  what  superior  means  had  diey  for  improving  the  English 
translation,  as  far*  as  biblical  criticism  went,  to  those  possessed  by 
Cranmer,  when  he  edited  the  Great  BiUe  in  15M  ?  Seme  of  the 
worira  of  Grotius  m^t  have  reached  their  hands,  but  certainly 
not  alL  As  to  the  light  which  naturalists  and  traveUets  have 
dirown  on  the  sacred  writings,  Xing'  James's  translatiors  had 
acascely  the  opportunity  o£  'consulting  any  production  which  was 
net  well  known  to  Jierome^  when  he  published  dae  Vulgate* 

The  kst  twoiiundnid  yeans  faavedene  more. towards  enabling 
Hebt«vr  ^scherfara  to  give  a  right  interpretation- to  the  Holy  ^Vo- 
lume, thamiiw  whole  flood  of  time  which  rolled  betwerai:  the/age 
of )  the  Apostles,*  and  ths^  of  the  reformation.  Consequently  if 
ther&j^  any  person  who  contends  that  the  ^  text  of  the  commoa 
versioit^U 'not  admit  c^  improvement,  he  must  first  have  per- 
'  inaded>bim9el£  to  account  asnothing^  all  the  msas  of  bitiical  illus- 
tration which  has  been  collected  in  various  ways  since  it*  vf^as 
jsdttfidi.'  i^Vlt  uHiU'.be iiEwnd»"  4^&  Pai^khurst  in  his  preface,  to.; his 
Hebrew  and  Eni^Usk  Lefricon,'  <«'that' not  only  the  lexicographers 
andVerfcaltfitic^i  butlhd  inore  erihfged  philologists,  the  writfeis 
of  piiwii,  apd  pJyU  hi^tpiy  ;  travelers  into  the  easterxi.iJQmilries, 
and  even  the  poets ;  have  been  made  to  diaiY  water  for  the  service 
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of  the  sanctuary,  or  to  contribate  their  quotas. to  the  iUustntton  of 
ithe  Hebrew  JScriptureft."  .  ;     's 

£uch  is  the.opioioD  o£.Barkbiirst  i  and  wmu  of.  the  volitaMs^to 

^vbich  he  aU^desia  a  flsit^^'haye  been  pbblishttirsiiioe  King  lantes^s 

Teigo.     iff  indeedi  the :  studies.  o£)  ftuch  flsffi  have  not  nia«be»  the 

-original  text  more  mtelligible  to  us  than,  it  was  to  the  translators 

of  X'611)  th^n  in  vain  are  we  in  pos6tsaiaai»f  WeistiitCs  Vfitieid 

Comments  on  the  Nam  Testammt^  iit  which  he:  has  so  ably  iUttOt- 

.trated  the  forms  of.  speech  used  bj.the  Eraagelkal  and  Apostolical 

.VrriterS)  by  h»  lesutied  jquotations  frotti  Jewish,  Roman,   and 

Greek  authors :  in  vain  >faave  we  JLighifooi's  invaluable  foliosi  in 

which  he  brings  his^ry,  chronology,  and  topography  ta  bear  upon 

his  ^successful  mode  of  elucidating  the  holy  book :  in  Tain  do  we 

estimate  Calmefs  Commentaire  LHinde^  with  its  curious  explana^ 

;tions,  its .  valuable,  maps  and  plans,  and  its  diaborate  tables :  in 

:vain  too  are  our  libraries  stoisd.  with  Hmbigani's  profound  He- 

J>rew  criticisms  ;  with  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra  t  Itobertsan-s  The- 

-Taurus  Lingua  Sanctai  .  Schalkn's  (Mgmes  HAneas  with  the 

wor)i;s  of  Po^urJ:  and  Whitby^  i  in  which  jdl  that  piety  and  learning 

could  do,  is  employed  to  expound  the  saored.  itixt*    M  nothing 

has  been  done  to  ckar  the  original:  of  its  difficulties,  in  vain  did 

IjoMh  expend  90  mudi  erudkicui  on  Isatah^   'Reoocomh  on  the 

Milder  Prophets,  Campbdl  on  the  EvangeliatB,  and  Macknigkt  on 

the  EpUtles :  in  (vaiu  too  <itd  Butrtorf,  MkAaeiiSf  dooAPm^khurs^y 

pv^'fi/OY  ^  nsucfa  time  an  ifaeir  lemcographieal -labors^r    If  natural 

history,  as  connected  with  the  Holy  La^,  if  the  manners,  custooi^i 

and  Jtubits.of  the  ocientila,  if  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the 

local  peculiarities  of  the  country  be  not  better  understood  now, 

than  they  were  two  centuries  ago^  then  Scheutzer^  and  Bochart, 

and  Harmer,  faavo  undertaken  thankless  offices,  and  Shaw,  Hasael-> 

quist,  Maundrell  and  Hanway^  have  thrown  «iray;  weeds  to  so 

purpose,  while  they  detiailed  their  voyages  and  travels,  and  ex- 

piaixied  facts  which  were  befcore  unknown  to  Edueopeaas.     The 

•  names  of  the  above-mentioned  are  but  few  of  those  authors  wlb 

have  opened  new  and  inestimaUe  sources  of  in&imttkion  fbrijie 

use  of  some  futumr  revisers  of  the  authorised  .verBon ;  and  every 

J  day  adds,  t  to  the  number  of  illustrationSf  vriiich,  iii  the  shape  en 

conjectures,  annotations,  .and  criticism,  serve  to  place  the  sense  of 

the  original  text  in  a  clearer  andinore  intdligiUepoint  of  view. 

It  id  deeply  to  be  lameiHed,  that  we  have  not  a  translatiDn  which 

benefits  by  these  treaeures^  of  thjeological  erudition,  that  they  are 

not  embodied  as  it  >irere<in  the  sacred  text,  and  that  the  poblic  is 

.  not  edified  by  a.  reprint  of  Scripture,  which  shall  embrace  all  the 

^  confessedly  sound  emendations  which  have  resulted  from  the  toils 

of  piousi  and  leaned,  tind  enterpri»ng  men^  in  defence  of  the  pui« 
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>rotd  of  God.    IKspersed  as  they  now  are,  tlnrough  indutkierdbb 
vo}iiine$»  thef  are  known  cmly  to  the  studious  and  die  wealthy  ; 
whe«e$ia  the  hosnblest  reader  of  tlie  Bible  should  have  th^  adw 
vantage  of  them*    Before  I  dismiss^  this  part  of  ray  subject,  I  trust 
I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  hazard  a  few  expressions  of  regret  at  the 
Iktk  f  AcQuragement  which  studies^  connected  with  a  fitehil  know*- 
ledge  of  the  Old  Test^Unoit,  find  in  those  quartars  trfaere  alone 
they  could '  bfe  effectually  promoted.     It  really  appears  quite  pre* 
po»^f ousi  that  the  languages,  which  contain  the  faise  mythotogy 
of  the  Panthedn,  should  be  cultivated  with  almost  iddiattoUS  ardor 
at  our  puUic  schools  and  universities,  whilst  that,  which  is  thef 
pure  fountain  of  true  theology,  should  be  entirely  neglected.   And 
yet  that  this  is  the  case,  the  warmest  apologists  of  our  acadethic 
ijistitutioiis  cannot  deny«     If  it  be  a  requisite  in  the  sacerdotal 
candidate  to  understand  the  Greek  tongue,  as  indispensably  neces- 
sary towards  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament,  th^re 
is-  a  siaular  reason  why  he  should  understand  Hebrew,  in  refer-; 
ence  to  the  Old  Testament.     Why  theto  ate  we  to  sp^nd  so  much 
time  in  accfuiring  the  former,  wh^st  none  is  devoted  to  the  latter  ? 
Among  other  Courses  of  theological  study  whi^h  are  shkmefldly 
disregarded,  this  is  one;  and  until  the  great  schools,*  and  the  two. 
universities^  make  a  better  provision  for  the  encourageihefnt  of 
Hebrew  literature,  they  witt  still  have  the  mortification  of  hearing 
it  said,  that  the  collegiate  insthutians  of  Dissenterst  take*  more  p^ins 
to  qualify  their  students  ui  this  valuable  brandi' of  biblical'kno^;^- 
kdge,  than  the  legittmato  and  established  nurseries  of  the  saiberdotal 
order.     It  will  be  absurd  for  them  to  reply  to  these  objections, 
that  there  are  Hebrew  professorships  both  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford ;  since  it  is  notorious,  that  lectures  are  rarely  or'  never 
given  on  this  language  at  either  university,  and  thuf  t4ie  stipends 
attached  to  the  professorships  are  insufficient- for  any  useful  pur- 
poses.   «  Shame  on  tfaose^pretended  patrons,"  says  a  living  writer, 
<<  who,  appointing-  a  {^ofeasorship  of  onental  languages,  counteract 
the  purpose  of  >^  professorship,  by  thfir  utter  neglect  of  x\it 
professor,  whose  etipeiid  cannot  keep  him  <»i  th^  spot,  where  only 
he  ought  to  diiee]i/\    To  such  as  point  to  the  letter j  iiistead  of 
the  spintvof  such  mock  provisions  for  the  encouragement  of  He*' 
brew  literature,  I- am  able  to  relate  two  anecdotes. '  In  t}(e  year 
1780,  a. student  enteced  at  a  college  in  Cambridge,  ^h^e  there  s 
a  Hebvev^  scholaxsfaip**    He  was  quali^ed,  atid  applied  ^r  the 
Mholafshipy  but  was  giasen  to  ii|iderstaml>  that  as  it  had  ndt  b^en 
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'  Winchester,  St.  Paul's,  Christ*§  Hospital,  and  Beading,  are,  1  believe, 
the  onl^  ptiblic  schoohs  where  Hebrew  is  Utti^ht.  1  wish  it  may  appear  that 
it  is  not  confined  to  these« 


claimed  for  many  yeayd>  ke  nrn^t'iiot  tf^ 'his^'kppMeMaii. 
Tw«nty*4»ight  jewr&  aftetwaF^s  thi'i^  g^tl^mati'ji  «M  %efiv  <tb  4he 
samecoHege",  put  in  the  same  daim,  and  receive4)<the  saifHe  ^6(^1. 
Small  as  the  stipend  is,  the  sodety  divide  the  amoBnt  bf  it^ 'raHier 
than  comply  with  the  founder's  pious  intjen don.*  -       ^^ 

Thfc  taAe  I  have  to  tell  of  Oxford  will  pro<»e  that  tfebtiew  i$ 
not  cultivated  there  with  more  eil^  thaft  at'Cdinbridg^.:  ^liast 
Easter  a  youth  was  admitted  at Cdllege;  on  being  interro- 
gated by  the*  examining  tutor  as  to  his  previous  studies^  he'Jnti- 
mated  that  he  had  been  paying  some  attention  to  Hebi:^w.  The 
tutor  isignified  his  regret  that  he  had  be^n  so  wasthig  his  timei 
lamented  that  a  certain  profane  Greek  author,  which  wasf  thei^  read 
at  lecitvunes^  had  not  been  favored  with  more  of  his  lucub^afions^ 
and  advised  him  by  all  means  to  lose  no  more  time  about  a  lan- 
guage, which  did  not  form  part  of  the  studies  either  of  the  college 
or  the  university.  I  ought  to  add  that  this  young  man;  to  the 
tutor's  knowledge,  wa&  already  a  proficient  in  die  GreA  tongue, 
and  intends  to  take  orders. 

Is  it  thus,  my  Lord,  that  the  most  copious,  the  most  ancient  of 
languages,  shall  continue  to  be  neglected  by  persons  who  o^ht  to 
be  the  foremost  in  preserving  it  ?  Is  it  thus  that  the  sacred  strains^ 
in  which  God's  revealed  word  was  first  communicated  to  matr,  are 
to  be  less  highly  estimated  than  the  poetical  rhapsodies  of  Rome 
and  Greece  ?  To  read  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  Anacreon  and 
Horace,  in  their  vernacular  tongues,  is  an  accomplishment  which 
it  is  profane  to  dispense  with ;  but  there  ia  no  merit,  it  seems,  in 
teing  able  to  recount  the  glorious  attributes  of  the  Most  High  in 
the  melodious  and  native  measures  of  the  holy  psalmist :  none  in 
being  familiar  with  the  very  words  in  which  the  promises  of  re- 
demption were  first  communicated  to  the  ears  of  enraptured  man : 
none  in  tracing  in  all  their  original  force  and  grandeur  the  sublime 
mandates,  which  the  inspired  servants  of  the  Almighty  delivered 
from  the  very  mouth  of  unerring  Wisdom,  to  their  astonished 
hearers !  Your  Grace  is  sensible  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
this  neglect  of  what  is  most  holy,  and  most  essential.  The  apo- 
iogists  of  the  universities  and  public  schools,  aware  that  blame 
ntiust  be  attached  to  these  institutions,  for  omitting  to  qualify  their 
students  in  this  necessary  branch  of  ecclesiastical  ieamis^,  are 
anxious  to  shift  the  burthen,  or  at  any  rate  to  get  rid  of  part  of  it, 
«nd  therefore  take  pains  to  insinuate  that  the  improvement' should 
{^egin,  not  in  the  academical,  bi^t  in  the  episcopal  examitlation 

'  There  is  no  doubt  the  university  of  Cambridge  will  turn  to  better 
Recount  the  bequest  of  the^  Rev.  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  late  of  Jesus  College, 
sj^ho,  in  the  course  of  the  jiar  IB  IT,  l)equ.eathed  iOOOl,  in  the  n^yjr  5  per 
cents,  for  the  promotion  oi  Hebrew  learning. 
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«OB^v«^'Mr.  WAiKWRiGHTy  r  wha  lately 'einplojed  in$.^penim 
dki^nce  of  tlie  system  putsujsd  tatC^imlmdtge,  .allODiffs  it  to  b<i  de« 
,£s^i(e  in  reg&Tcl.  ta  candidatee  for  holy  orders^  but  inakeerthi$ 
fi^Sfrvation^  ^\  Much^  aftejr:  ail^  must  depend  on  tha beads  o£  the 
church,  for  it  is  in  proportion  to  their  strictness. in  iieqtitring  the 
^Cialificatioi^'and  ^ttaiiunents. necessary  for  the  cfericail  office  \  in 
^t  prpportion  will  they  experience  tne  gratifying  expectation  of 
(ii^eing  its  dutiies  properly  discharged,  and  its  utility,  permanently 
#^tended«''  .  This  writer  had  just  been  acknowkdging  that  it- would 
he  as  well  if  Hebrew  were  more  cuhiyated.  «^But  suppose  a  bishop 
were  to  require  a  knowledge,  of  that  tongue^  and  to  refuse  to  ordain 
u  candidate  in  default  of  it,  what  would  be  said  of  his  unreasonable 
.strictness  1  Would  it  not  be  asked.  Is  it  just  in  any  head  of  the 
church  to  expect  literary  attainments  and  accomplishments,  fov 
.which,  the .  nurseries  of  learning  do  not  provide  ?  to  look  for 
iqualifications  which  are  treated  with  indifference  in  those  scenes 
where  encouragement  only  can  excite  emulation,  and  where  rewards 
only  can  stimulate  to  exertion  ?  No,  not  until  the  rudiments  of 
Hebrew  are  taught  in  public  schools,  among  other  branches  of 
^grammar  learning9  nor  until  regular  lectures  are  instituted  at  Cam? 
ibridge  and  Oxford  for  Ithe  better  illustration  of  that  subliizie  lan- 
guage, can  the  bishops  make  it  a  subject  of  examinition>^  when 
they  investigate  the  attainments* of  their  iclerical  aspirants.  Had 
our  two  universities  taken  the  same  pains  to  promote  a  cultivation 
of  Hebrew  literature,  as  two  of  the  present  episcopal  bench  have 
done,  the  Old  Testament  would  be  as  well  understood  among  the 
more  studious  of  our  divines,  as  the  New  Testament  is.  . 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  my  own  university,  when  I  close  these 
strictures,  with  observing  that  Mr.  Wainwright,  and  her  other 
zealous  advocates,  ought  to  blush  for  her,  when,  among  other  great 
names,  which  they  record,  as  having  been  educated  within  her 
precincts,  they  mention  those  of  Castel^  the  editor  of  the  Lexicon 
Heptaglotton,  and  of  Ockley,  the  celebrated  oriental  scholar.   Are 
they  aware  that  poor  Castel,   after  expending  twelve  thousand 
j>ound$,  his  whole  substance  v  after  laboring  night  and  day  for 
seventeen  years,  in  the  completion  of  his  work ;  was  left  poor,  and 
Jslind,  ^nd  friendless,  with  500  unsold  copies  on  his  hands  ?  Where 
then  was  the  Alra^  Mater,  who  now  boasts  of  such  a  son  ?     Are 
ihey  aware  that  the  university  which  at  this  day  identifies  herself 
in  his  reputatioPf  suffered  Oqkleyto  close  hi?  literary  toils  in  the 
gaol  of  its  own  town  i  and  offered  no  assistance  to  extricate  him 
<from  embarrassments,  .which  were  caused  not  by  extjravagance,  but 
by  the  expenses  which  he  incurred  in  the  progress  of  his  oriental 
researches  ?     The  unhappy  Ockley  I    whilst  he  was  pining  in 
prison,  incarcerated  for  a  debt  of  2001.  only,  within  the  view  and 
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call  of  the  guardiinf^of  literiture,  of  a  rich  and  learned  oofit^^n^ 
tion^Petia  de'  la  Croix  was  pursuing  the  same  track  of  studjt  ag 
himselfi  cheered  by  the  patronage,  and  supported  by  a  liberal 
stipend  from  the  private  purse  of  a  Fcei^ch  courtier  {'  I£  the 
University  of  Cambridge  were  now  duly  encouTs^og.the  studies 
whkh  Castel  and  Ockley  followed  to  their  ruin,  it  would  be  par*- 
riddal  to  smke.  this  blow  at  her  otherwise  well-earned  reputation: 
but  while  her  heads  and  official  members  pursue  nearly  the  same 
path  which  their  predecessors  did,  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  they  are,  participes  criminis,  guilty  of  the  same 
neglect,  which  left  those  admirable  scholars  (in  the  beautiful  but 
melancholy  figure  of  one  of  the  sublime  languages  to  which  they 
sacrificed  their  health  and  property, )-^^*  to  feed  on  the  bread  of 
tears.** 

The  improvement  of  the  English  language  in  the  course  of 
200  years,  argues  the  expediency  of  a  revision,  quite  as  much  as 
the  advancement  of  general  knowledge  in  that  period.  The 
improvement  has  been  so  great  and. decisive,  that  our  language  has 
ac  length  arrived  at  its  level ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  not 
be  any  more  material  alterations  in  its  diction,  orthography,  or 
construction,  until  the  kingdom  shall  again  degenerate  into  a  state 
of  barbarism.  But  it  did  not  arrive  at  its  present  perfection  for  a 
century  after  the  publication  of  the  Common  Versiofx:  consCf- 
quently  that  book,  which  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  the  language^ 
never  can  be  considered  so,  while  it  retains  expressions,  and  forms 
of  speech,  which  belong  to  an  age  so  far  behind  us  in  all  the 
beauties  of  style  and  composition.  If  any  s.ingle  volume  can  give 
an  estimate  of  the  language  and  taste  of  a  nation,  and  help  to  form 
them,  it  is  the  Bible  \  for  no  other  book'  is  equally  familiar  to  every 
order  of  the  cdmmunity :  even  the  illiterate  catch  up  its  express' 
sions  from  the  frequency  of  hearing  them  recited  ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  notice  the  very  lowest  of  the  people  delivering 
themselves  in  the  phraseology  of  the  authorised  version,  and  so  far 
tittering  their  feelings  correctly  and  appropriately,  as  they  retain  in 
their  memory  the  corresponding  language  of  the  Holy  ocriptures. 
The  images,  the  figures,  the  diction  of  the  Bible  are  borrowed 
upon  all  occasions  :  parliamentary  and  forensic  eloquence,  histo- 
rical, narrative,  and  poetical  effusions,  as  well  as  theology,  are  not 
ashamed  to  look  for  some  of  their  choicest  expressions  to  the 
sacred  pages  :  it  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the 
stream  which  is  used  to  enrich  the  various  fields  of  rhetoric,  should 
itself  be  pure  \  that  it  should  carry  down  with  it  none  of  the  dregs 
of  unsettled  waters. 

'  See  ^  Calamities  of  Authors^** 
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I  trust  I  shall  not  be  so  far  misunderstood,  as  to  be  auspected  of 
recommending  an  ornamented  or  florid  style ;  I  am  only  calling 
for  a  chaster  phraseology  than  that  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
serenteenth)  and  therefore  unworthy  of  the  more  refined,  nine- 
teenth century.  Antiquated  terms,  coarse  and  obsolete  forms  of 
speech,  and  grammatical  inaccuracy,'  cannot  but  make  their 
appearance  iq  a  work  two  hundred  years  old}  and  though  they  are 
the  more  excusable  as  being  common  to  an  epoch  in  which  perfect 
style  was  unknown,  yet  we  wish  to  see  that  volume  free  from 
them,  which  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  pure  English  diction,  and 
construction.  When  their  version  was  editing,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  translators  avoided  what  was  then  con- 
sidered faulty  I  but  as  the  flux  of  language  has  rendered  some  of 
the  choicest  of  their  expressions  harsh  and  uncouth  to  modern 
ears,  the  same  paifts  should  be  now  taken  to  improve  their  style,' 
which  they  exerted  to  improve  that  of  their  predecessors.  I  am 
not  charging  the  general  style  of  the  vulgar  translation  with  being 
defective  :  quite  the  contrary.  The  testimony  of  six  generations 
of  men  has  concurred  in  pronouncing  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of 
the  original  to  be  adihirably  preserved  in  the  a^iuiorised  copy  of 
Scriptures.  -  Certain  sentences  only  are  faulty,  and  certain  words 
only  require  to  be  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  the  present 
century.  Examples  shall  be  presently  adduced ;  in  the  mean  time 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  version  which  has  so  many  beauties, 
should,  if  possible,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  objection.  Its 
very  graces  make  its  admirers  the  more  anxious  to  see  it  divested 
of  its  few  deformities* 

Some  attempts  of  a  very  ridiculous  nature  have  been  made  by 
injudicious  writers,  to  show  what  a  new  translation  ought  to  be  in 
point  of  style  and  diction.  In  one  of  these,  the  translator^  has 
thought  it  a  great  improvement  to  introduce  colloquial  and  profes- 
sional terms — ^such  as,  ^^  They  sneered  at  him."  Luke  xvi.  14-. — 
<<  So  the  Begimentt  the  Colonel^  and  Officers,  took  Jesus  and  bound 
him.''  John  xviii.  12.  tn  another,  the  author^  has  considered  it  to 
be  wonderfully  praiseworthy  <<  to  clothe  the  ideas  in  the  vest  of 
modem  elegance."  Such  is  his  professed  intention  i  and  the  follow- 
ing are  specimens  of  his  taste  : 

'^  Thorns  produce  not  the  generous  grape ;  the  thistle  bears  not 
the  luscious  fig.^'    Matt.  Vii.  16. 

'  It  is  astonishing  how  little  the  most  common  rules  of  grammar  were 
understood,  before  the  writers  of  queen  Anne's  reign  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity of  observing  them.  Works  of  the  highest  merit  previous  to  their  age, 
abound  in  the  grossest  violations  of  grammar;  it  was  therefore  a  fault  which 
the  translators  shared  in  common  with  Shalispeare,  Bacon,  and  even  Milton, 
accurate  as  the  laUer  attempted  to  be  in  all  his  expressions. 

*  Power.  3  pr,  Harwood. 

VOL.  XIII.  Pam.  NO.  XXVL  U 
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<f  Soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  a  gendeman  rose  to  hire  day- 
laborers  to  work  in  bis  vineyard/'     Matt.  xx.  1 . 

(«  Mary  Magdalene^  and  the  other  Mary,  sitting  on  a  place 
opposite  to  the  sepulchrei  were  pleased  spectators  of  the  funeral 
obsequies/'     Matt,  xxvii.  61. 

«  And  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  set  out  in  a 
bodv  for  the  sepulchre ;  the  rays  ot  the  sun  now  streaking  the  edge 
of  the  horizon/'     Mark  xvi.  2. 

Nothing  can  be  move  ill-judged,  than  to  admit  of  terms  of  art  in 
a  version  of  Scripture.  The  Bible,  in  whatever  tongue,  should 
speak  a  universal  language }  general  and  not  appropriated  expres- 
sions become  the  volume,  which  addresses  itself  to  persons  of 
every  rank  and  order.  Flowery  language,  inflated  diction,  far- 
fetched epithets,  and  the  aflfectation  of  rounded  periods,  and  soft 
Cadences,  are  equally  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  Scripture. 
What  Johnson  says  on  the  subject  of  «  poetical  diction,"  in  his 
critique  on  Waller's  Sacred  Poems,  may,  with  the  alteration  of  a 
few  words,  be  rendered  applicable  to  the  present  subject.  Of  sen- 
timents purely  religious,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  most  simple 
expression  is  the  most  sublime :  elegant  language  would  lose  its 
lustre  and  its  power  in  the  holy  volume,  because  it  would  be 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  something  more  excellent  than  itself. 
The  ideas  of  Christian  theology  are  too  simple  for  eloquence,  too 
majestic  for  ornament :  to  recommend  them  by  tropes  and  figures, 
is  to  magnify  by  a  concave  mirror  the  sideriai  hemisphere.  Om- 
nipotence cannot  be  exalted  by  any  choice  of  words :  infinity 
cannot  be  amplified  :  perfection  cannot  be  improved. 

The  great  perfection  of  a  translation,  next  to  fidelity  and  perspi- 
cuity, consists  in  a  nice  adjustation  of  the  simple  and  the  sublime  \ 
what  the  original  was  in  its  own  tongue,  and  what  it  would  be,  if 
the  sacred  writer  had  now  to  express  himself  in  the  language  of 
the  day-— these  are  the  great  objects  to  be  kept  in  view.  No 
attempts  must  be  made  to  surpass  the  original,  either  in  diction  or 
style.'  King  James's  translators  have,  in  most  instances,  succeeded 
in  retaining  the  Hebrew  manner  \  and  where  success  has  best 
attended  their  imitation,  there  they  have  best  suggested  the  ideas 
of  solemnity  and  elevation. ,  But  some  persons,  mistaking  the 
quaintness  and  stiffness  of  certain  antiquated  English  terms  in  the  j 

common  version  for  the  features  of  the 'original,  persist  in  praising 
these  defects.     They  fancy  that  words  which  time  has  rendered 

'  ^<  Sebastian  Costello  stands  in  the  first  rank  for  critical  abilities  and  theo- 
logical learning  among  the  modern  translators  of  Scripture ;  but  by  endear 
vouring  to  give  a  new  cast  to  the  whole  composition  of  his  translation,  he  has 
given  us  something  that  is  neither  Hebrew  nor  Latin.  We  rearet  the  loss  of 
the  Hebrew  simplicity,  and  we  are  dis^sted  with  the  perpetual  affectation'of 
Latin  elegance.'^  See  I/mth's  Frel.  Pis.  to  his  Trans,  of  Iswah. 
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ambiguous  or  obsolete,  carry  solemnity  atul  grarity  wkii  them ; 
and  that  what  is  awkward  and  uncouth,  approximates  to  the  magni- 
ficent grandeur  of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  In  fact,  with  them^ 
^*  Omnia  ignota  pro  magnifico  sunt."  The  translators,  however,  < 
did  not  admit  these  expressions,  because  they  thought  that  quaint** 
ness  and  obsoleteness  resemble  the  simplicity  or  sublimity  of  the 
original,  but  because  they  were  part  of  the  phraseology  of  the  age, 
and  not  quaint  or  obsolete  at  that  period.  In  like  manner  we 
should  endeavour  to  produce  a  version,  whose  diction  should  be  the 
diction  of  the  day  :  and  the  attempt  would  now  be  more  feasible 
than  formerly,  inasmuch  as  the  language  has  arrived  at  its  level, 
and  no  further  revision  will  be  required.  A  few  specimens  of 
difi^rent  translations  of  Scripture,  at  different  times,  will  not  be 
maUapropos  in  thi$  place  ;  and  will  serve  to  show  how  gradually 
the  language  has  been  changing,  and  what  various  features  it 
assumed,  until  it  finally  arrived  at  its  present  state. 

Translation  of  St.  Matthew,  by  an  unknown  writer,  about  the 
year  1280.* 

<<  Blynde  men  seen,  erookid  men  wandren,  mesels  been  maad 
clene,  deef  men  heeren,  deed  men  rysen  agein,  pore  men  bea 
taken  to  prechynge  of  the  GospeL''    St.  Matthew  xi.  5. 

ByWicklif.    A.D.  IS77. 

^  And  Jhesus  thretynde  him,  and  anoon  Jhesus  putte  hym  out.'* 
Mark  i.  42. 

**  He  expownede  to  his  diseiplis  alle  tfiingis  bi  heihsilf.^'  Mark 
iv.  34. 

*<  And  whanne  wijn  failide.'^     John  ii.  3. 

«  Thanne  thei  that  resseyden  lus  word  w^rim  baptised."  Acta 
ii.  4-1. 

• 

By  Tindal.     1526. 

<«  As  they  were  come  oute>  beholde,  a  dum  man,  possessed  of  a 
.devil,  was.brottghte  too  him/'     Matt.  ix.  32. 

«  Pilate  sayed  unto  them,  Take  watchmen,  go,  and  make  it  as 
sure  as  ye  can :  and  they  wente,  and  made  die  sepulcre  sur^  with 
watchmen^  and  sealed  the  stmie.''    Matt,  xxvii.  6£l,  S6. 

'  Earlier  specimens  might  be  adduced,  but  they  would  have  been  Anglo^ 
Stufon :  whereas  I  have  thought  proper  to  confine  my  self  to  such  as  are  strictly 
Engluh. 
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By  MUes  Cpv«rdale.     L^5. 

»    •<  And  whatsoever  ye  axe  ill  prayer,  if  ye  belefe,    ye  shall 
receive  it.**     Matt,  xxu  £S. 

«<  But  these  are  written  that  ye  should  belefe  that  Jesus  is  Christe 
the  Sonne  of  God,  and  that  ye,  thorow  belefe,  might  have  lyfe  in 
his  name/*    John  xx.  21. 

The  next  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Great  (or  Crann^er)  Bible^ 
154»1;  the  Geneva  Bible,  1560  i  the  Bishops' Bible,  1568  ;  and 
King  James's  Bible,  161  !•  So  little  time  elapsed  between  the 
publicatbn  of  these,  that  much  differpnce  cannot  be  expected  in 
their  respective  diction  or  orthography ;  butt  as  ea^h  wa^  edited 
with  the  intention  of  improving  and  revising  preceding  editions, 
they  afford  a  {air  opportunity  of  showing  what  was  considered 
correiQt  and  grammatical  English,  at  the  time  of  their  publication. 

That  the  comparative  view  may  be  more  distinct,  the  same  pas- 
sage is  selected  from  each  version,  viz.  St.  Matthew  ii.  7, 8» 

GREAT  BIBLE,  GENEVA*  BIBLE,  BISHOPS'  BIBLE,  K.  JAMES*sBIBLE, 
IMl.  1560.  1S6q.  1611. 
Then  Herode  .when  he  T*  Then  tierode  priv^  ti  Then  il6ro<ie,4irIten  ^  f.  Then  Herodt  when 
had  prLvely  called  the  ly  called  the  wisemen,  he  had  privilye  called  he  hud  privily  calk>4 
vyse  men,  he  enqayr-  and  diligently  inquired  the  vy»e  men, inquired  the  wifte  men,  enquir- 
ed of  them  d^Uftntly  of  them  the  time  of  the  ofchemdil}feiit)dr«rhat  ed  of  thrm  diHgeotiy, 
what  time  the  siarre  itarre  that  appeared,  time  the  starre  appear-  what  time  the  etarre 
appffed;  and  he  had  8.  And  sent  them  to  ed.  appeared, 
them  go  to  Bethleem,!  Bethlehem,  saying  go,  8.  Aadhesentt^ifaito  8.  And  heeent  tiiem 
and  said.  Go  youre  way  and  nearche  diligently  Betlilehem,  and  sayde,  to  Bethlehem,  and  said» 
thyther,  and  search  dio  far  the  babe ;  and  when  go  and  search  diligent,  goe,  and  search  dili- 
ligently  for  y«  thylde.  ye  have  fouade  him,  ly  fortheyo^agchiide,  «ently  for  ^p  yovng 
And  when'  ye  have  bring  me  word  againe,  and  when  ye  have  child,  and  when,  ye 
foonde  him, '  bring  me  thnt  I  may  come  also,  founde  iiym,  bryng  me  have  fonnde  him,  bring 
word  againe.  that  I  and  woMbip  him.  worde  a^aine,-  tlwt  I  me  word  again,  that  I 
may  come,  apd  w orshyp  may  come,  and  worship  may  come,  and  vorship 
hym  alsOi  hym  also.  him  also. 

The  ^ecimeii  of  King  Jameii's  Bible  is  as  it  came  out  of  the 
translators' hands,  in  1611  ;  and  it  will  be  observed,  tbckt-th^ 
orthography  does  not.  correspond  with  the  copies  now  in  use. 
The  fact  is,  when  the  common  version  has  been  reprinted  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  editors  and  printers  have  been  suffered  to  take 
liberties  with  the  text,  and  not  only  to  conect  orthographical 
errors,  but  even  to  make  insertions  of  words  and  whole  sentences. 
The  greater  part  of  those  words  printed  in  Italics,  with  wliich  the 
later  copies  abound,  are  the  licences  o£  no  distant  dat^..  Some, 
indeed,  are  to  be  traced  back  to  the  first  edition,  but  scarcffly  in 

"  Properly  speaking,  the  Geneva  Bible  was  published  at  Geneva,  by 
English  Proteetant  refugees,  when  they  ^lare  not  print  it  in  £Dglam),  snd  not 
merely  by  way  of  revising  preceding  cditigns.  ... 
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the  proportion  of  one  to  five.  Both  the  Uni^rfttties  have  more 
than  winked  at  these  liberties  \  they  have  ventured  to  authorise' 
them  :  and  hence  the  corrections  of  Dr.  Scattergood,  which  were 
inserted  in  the  reprint  of  16S3 ;  and  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  the  reprint 
of  1701.  The  ^eatest  freedon)  of  the  kind  was  taten  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Blaney,  in  the  year  1769,  who  was  openly  com- 
n&issioned,  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  Delegates  of  the  University 
oi  Oxford,  to  reyise  the  punctuation,  to  add  more  words  in  Italics, 
by  way  of  rendering  t^e  sense  more  dear,  to  correct  the  heads  of 
the  chapters,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  marginal  references. 

My  object  in  making  dits  statement  is,  to  supply  an  additional* 
argument  in  favor  of  a  new  version :  for  if  Individuals  have  been 
sufl^red  to  make  partial  revisions,  if  such  emendations  have  been 
judged  necessary,  if  die  sancdty  of  the  authorised  translathm  has 
not  been  thought  to  be  iifv^ed  by  these  practices,  what  objection 
can  be  made  against  a  thorough  revision  ?*— a  revision  which  shall 
en^loy  the  talents  ahd  judgment,  not  of  an  individual  only,  but  of 
a  competent  and  learned  bcKiy  of  men,  selected  by  the  heads  of  the 
church,  and  authorised  by  the  sovereign  and  his  privy  council. 
It  appears  that  the  commcm  version  has  been  pronounced  d^ective 
by  the  means  already  taken  to  improve  it :  why  then  hesitate  to 
revise  it  completely  and  efiectualiy  r 

My  busiiseiss  is  now  to  adduce  examples  of  the  alleged  deU 
fectiveness  of .  our  authorised  copy  of  Scripture,  or  rather  of  it» 
comparative  defectiveness ;  for,  as  I  have  observed  before,  it  t% 
quite  equal  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  edited,  in  style,  dictiony 
grammar,  and  fidelity, — although  far  behind  such  a  translation  as 
the  present  state  of  literature  demands,  in  every  one  of  these  par- 
ticulars. The  following  examples  are  chiefly  taken  from  such 
diapters  in  the  Old  Testament^  as  form  the  lessons  on  sabbath 
days,  and  on  the  principal  festivals.  More  numerous  and  more 
glaring  errors  might  be  selected ;  but  my  end  will  be  answered 
without  swelling  the  list  unnecessarily. 

»  ^^ 

MisappliccUum  of  the  Copulative  and  AdoerUal  Esp$^sdons, 

Verbal  niceties  were  so  little  attended  to,  by  writers  of  every 
description,  in  the  sixteenth,  and  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth 

'  My  reason  for  confining  these  strictures  to  the  Old  Testanoent  is,  that 
the  defective  passages  in  the  New  were  exemplified  at  large,  by  a  very  able 
schelar,  about  30  years  back.  Dr.  Symonds  exhibited  great  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  the  execution  of  his  task ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  treatise  would 
have  met  with  a  better  reception  from  all  parties  concerned  in  the  purity  of 
a  national  translation,  if  lie  had  not  been  too  diffuse,  and  too  severe  against 
the  venerable  compilers  of  the  common  version.  He  did  not  duly  estimate 
either  the  patience  of  his  readiers,  or  their  habitual  respect  for  what  had  long 
been  consecrated  in  their  eyes. 
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centiiry,  thlit»  id  the  language  of  the  transktora  tbemsclvsea^  tt  wa$ 
eoHeidered  as  <<  the  next  step  to  trifling.^* '  They  even  ackaow-* 
Mged  that  their  work  was  deficient  in  accuracies  of  this  kind^  and 
defended  themselves  by  asking,  « Is  the  kingdom  of  God  become 
words  and  s^Uablesf"  '  The  public  taste  has  become  much 
vefined  since  that  period  \  and  there  are  few  men  of  letters  who 
can  be  reconciled  to  an  improper  and  indeterminate  use  of  such 
terms  as  andf  but,  ml$Oy  onfyy  &c.>  which  firequ^iitly  affect  the  sen$e 
of  a  passage,  la  the  authorised  version  they  are  so  loosdy  and 
vaguely  appliedi  as  to  render  whole  verses  amb^uous.  The  first 
ithapter  of  Genesis  alone  contains  a  repetiticHi  of  the  conjunction 
andf  until  it  not  only  becomes  fatiguing  to  the  ear,  but  it  likewise 
defarms  and  obscures  the  text  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  It 
is  mea»t  tb  be  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  ^  vauy^  and  to  be  taken 
m  a  connective  sense  :  but  even  thus  it  might  have  been  rendered, 
Ikefh  ^t,  thereforey  thus,  $0,  and  also,  in  several  of  the  verses  \  by 
which  means  the  historic  detail  would  have  been  cl^rly  .w<Mr^d, 
and  the  order  of  creiation  would  have' appeared  more  distinct  and 
p^erspicuous.  In  one  place  only  have  our  tianslators  varied  the  read* 
ing,  viz.  v.  2l.  <<  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image: ""  whereas 
they  miigbt  have  diversified'  it  to  advantage  in  twenty  or  thirty. 

Genesis  vi.  11.  '<The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before  God." 
(.Nothing  comes  before  to  require  the  eonneetive  sense  whidi  also 
here  gives.  N.B.  The  passages  must  be  turned  to,  or  my  exam« 
pies  may  appear  inGonelusiv^.) 


«  See  the  Translators*  General  Preface. 

^  Parkhtirst  has  shown  that  it  is  also  used  prohibitively,  and  negatively, 
and  obsertes  thus  upon  it :  *•  This  very  common  use  of  the  particle  f  van 
clears  op  the  sense  of  1  Kings  ii.  9«  Let  the  reader  attentively  consider  in 
the  origwal  Hebrew^  the  8th  9nd  9th  ver^s^  and  he  will  clearly  perceive 
that  the  middle  of  the  9th  must  be  understood  parenthetically;  <'  And  now 
do'  not  hold  him  guiltless,  (for  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou 
shouldst  do  unto  him)  neither  bring  down  his  grey  hairs  with  Mood  to  the 

frave/  Accordingly  Solomon  held  him  not  guiltless,  by  confining  him  to 
eruaalem  vmder  pain  cf  dmt/L  Aad  when  he  Tiolated  tbas  .aynrntiofiy  to 
which  he  had  himself  expressly  assented,  and  sworn,  Solomon  for  ihis/resh 
offence,  as  a  wise  man,  Caused  brm  to  die.  This  interpretation  fiilly  exptains 
the  tent,  and  acquits  David  ef  the  charge  of  crueMy  and  treachery  in  hfk 
conduct  respecting  Shimei/'  " 

Mr.  Bellam t,  l>oth  in  the  Preface  to  his  New  Translation,  and  in  his 
Pamphlet,  gives  himself  great  credit  for  disceriiing  the  true  reading  of  this 
Snd  other  difficult  passages  in  Scripture,  atid  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
instny  divines  of  the  established  church  understood  and  explained  many  pf 
them,  long  before  he  offered  bis  assistance.  There  is  scarcely  an  incorrect  or 
6bsCitre  verse  in  our  cof^y  of  the  Bjble,  which  has  not  beeii  satisfactorily 
discussed  by  learned  commentators  connected  with  otif  communion }  and 
it  would  be  mote  candid  of  Ma.  BtittAMT,  if  he  would  occastottally  ackiiow- 
ledge  the  aid  which  he  derives  from  their  previmts  labdrs. 
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Genesis  xlti.  22.  ^  Therefotei  beboM,  oUo  kis  bipod  is  rei- 
qaired." 

Numbers  xzir.  12.    «  Spalce  I  not  alsa  to  diy  messengers." 
Psalm  xl.  17.     <<  jBi^  (tbough)  I  am  poor  and  needj^  yiet  the 
Lord  careth  for  me," 

Psalm  Ixk.  4.  «  When  (then)  I  restored  that  which  I  took  not 
away." 

Psalm  Ixxxix.  27.    <<  Jh0  I  will  make  him  my  fitst-bom.V 
Proverbs  xiii.  10.     «  Oahf  by  pride  cometh  contenfeion/'^ 
Isaiah  liii.  9.     <<  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wickedi  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  death:  because  he  had  done  no  violence  nei- 
ther was  any  deceit  in  his  month*'* 

The  learned  Bishc^  liowth  translates  this  vefse,  «  And  his  grave 
was  appcHnted  with  the  wicked,  but  with  the  rich  nsan  was  his 
tomb  ;  although  he  had  done  no  wrong,  neither  was  thcxe  aoy 
guile  in  his  mouth."  This  reading  agrees  with  the  original,  and 
fa  consisteAt  with  the  event,  aa  it  afterwards  haf^pened. 

In  addition  to  the.  above  examples,  I  may  briely  nottce  the  fre- 
quent mtsttse  of  0r  for  nor^  either  for  neither^  and  the  coaverse. 

Orammatical  Errors. 

The  very  frequent  use  of  the  present  for  the  pceter,  or  partici- 
ple J  as,  «  My  sins  are  not  hid  (hidden)  from  thee."  Ps.  Ixix. .  «<  If 
the  prophet  fa^d  bid  (bidden )  thee  do  some  gveat  durig*"  2  Kings 
V.  IS. 

1  Kings  xix.  12.  «  But  I,  thy  servant,  fear  (have  feared)  the 
Lord  from  my  youth." 

1  Kings  xix.  29*  <<  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  itoid-day  was 
|>a8t,  and  they  prophecied  (had  prophecied)  until  the  time  o£  the 
evemi^  sacrifice." 

Psalm  Ixviii.  137    **  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots.'' 

Psalm  Ixix.  20.  <<  I  looked  for  som6  to  have  pity  upon  mei  but 
there  wu  vane" 

Psalm  cxxviiu  2.    **  Oh  !  well  is  thee^*' 

Daniel  iii.  19.     *^  One  setien  times." 


Expressions  that  are  Equivocal,  Obsolete,  or  Inekjgani. 

Genesis  xxxiv.  2.     «  He  defiled  her*' — (Hebrew,  htmibted  b#r.) 
Genesis  xxxix.  6.    <<  And  Joseph  was  a  goodly  per^o^  and  iveU- 
foBOOwred'' 

Genesis  xxxix.  1 1.    ^*  Joseph  weni  into  the  hou^  to  dolm  bu* 


smess,** 


jt  I 
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Genesis^xxxix.  12.     <«  And  got  him  outJ^ 
Exodus  ix^  SI.     "  Flax  was  boiled:* 
Exodus  xii.  9.     ^^Purtenanee  thereof  J* 
Numbers  xxiv.  9.     «  Who  shall  stir  him  up:* 
Deut.  iv.  !•     ^  For  to  do  them/' 
'  Deut.  viii.  10.     «  When  thou  hast  eaten,  and  art^/U?.'* 
Joshua  X.  1.     <<  And  ham  the  inhabitants  had  made  peace.^^ 
Judges  y.  17.     <<  Abode  in  his  breaches:* 
1  Kmgs  xiii.  13.    <<  Saddle  me  the  ass:  so  they  saddled  him  the 


ass:* 


39 
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1  Kings  xxi.  21*  <<  Him  that  pisseth  against  the  loali:*  (Ac* 
cording  to  Parkhurst,  the  literal  Hebrew  is  a  periphrasis  for  a  male.) 

2  Kmgs  V.  S.    <<  For  he  would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy.'' 
2Khigsix.  19.    <«Thefi  they  hastedy  and  took  every  man  hi» 

garment." 

2  Kings  x.  5.     «*  The  bringersup  of  the  children." 

Psalm  xriii.  19.    <<  He  brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large  place:* 

Psahn  xviii.  28.    *^  Thou  shalt  light  my  candle. 

Psalm  xviii.  29.    <<  By  my  God  have  I  leaped  ctcer  a  uoalL 

Psafan  xix.  1.     <<  And  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy-xvork. 

Psalm  xxi.  3.  <<  Fbr  thou  preventest  him  with  the  blessings  of 
goodness.*' 

Psalm  Ixxxviii^  IS.  <<  In  the  morning  shall  my  prayer  prevent 
thee." 

Psalm  xxxi.  8.    **  Th6tt  hast  set  my  foot  in  a  large  room.** 

Psalm  xxxiv:  12.     ^«  I«s/^A  after  life." 

Psalm  xxxiv.  14.    «  Eseherv  evil.**    «  Ensue  it.** 

Psalm  xcvi.  11.    **  Unto  whom  I  snoare  in  my  wrath:' 

Psalm  cxi.  2.  <<  Sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure 
therein." 

Psalm  cxi.  10.  *<  A  good  understanding  have  all  they  that  do 
his  commandments." 

Isaiah  xxvi.  11.    "  Their  envy  at  the  people." 

Isaiah  xxx.22.  ^*  Menstruous  cloth:'  (Polluted  garment*  Lowtfa.) 

Isaiah  liii.  6.    «^/w." 

Isaiah  Iv.  2.     «  And  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness:* 

Jeremiah  xxxv.  5.     "  Pots  full  of  wine.** 

Jeremiah  xxxvi.  7.     «  Great  is  the  Jury  which  the  iJordf''  &c# 

Ezekiel  xviii.  6.    «<  Neither  hatfi  come  near  to  a  menstruous 


woman.** 


Daniel  iii.  21.    ^^  Their  hosen^ 
Daniel  iii.  25.     "  7%ey  Aav^  no  hurt:'  ^ 

Daniel  vi.  4.    « Sought  to  find  occasion  against  Daniel  con-^ 
cerning  the  kingdom." 
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HabakkukiL  16.  «Let  ^i^j foreskin  be  uncovered,  and  shameful 
spemifig  shall  be  upon  thy  gloty/' 

Miscellaneous. 

«<  Ther<eof,  wherewith,  therewith,  go  to,  waxed,  of  a  suretyi 
even  {for  evening), 'tt?AicA  when  used  for  tt?Ao,  needs  be,  belly, 
wot,  befell  unto  him,  mess,  gat  up,  minish  (for  diminish],  per- 
adventure,  potsherd,  leasing,  listeth,  holpen,  naughty,  every 
whit,  seemeth  him  good,  whore,  whoredom,  whoremonger, 
somewhat,  pate,  aforetime,  usward,  garner,  backbite,  backr 
slide/' 

Passages  that  are  Obscure^  Ambiguous^  or  Unintelligible* 

Gen.  xlix.  6.  '^  And  in  their  self-wll  tkey  digged  domi  a 
waU:' 

Exodus  iii.  19.  <<  And  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will 
not  let  ypu  go,  m>,  not  by  a  mighty  hand*''  (Except  by  a  mighty 
hand.    See  v.  20.) 

1  Sam,  xii.  2,    «  My  sons  are  "with  you.'*    (In  your  power.) 

1  Kings  xxi.  25,  26.  These  two  verses  are  obscure  from  the 
verb  bemg  in  the  pjreterperfect  tense. 

1  Kings  xxii.  19.  ^*  And  he  said.  Hear  thou  therefore  the  word 
of  the  Lprd.''   (Who  said  ?  the  antecedent  ought  to  be  designated*) 

2  Kings  xix.  S5.  <<  And  when  they  arose  in  the  morningt 
behold,  they  loere  all  dead  corpses"    (Who  were  ?) 

Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5,  «  Free  amor^  the  dead^  like  the  slain  that  lie 
in  the  grave,  whom  thou  rememberest  no  ipore.'*' 

Ps.  ex.  3.  <<  In  the  beauties  of  Holiness  from  the^aoomb  of  the 
mornings  thou  hast  the^dew  of  thy  youth."  . 

Ps.  cxxvii.  3.  « It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  rise  up  early  in  the  morn« 
ing,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows,  ^/^  so  hegiveih  his 
belaoed deep"    (See  Home  on  these  three  last  examples.) 

Isaiah  xxxviii.  From  verse  9  to  the  end,  Lowth  shows  to  be 
so  obscure,  as  to  be  almosit  unintelligible* 

Isaiah  liii.  8.  «  He  was  taken  Jrom  prison,  and  from  judg- 
xmnt"  (Obscure,  because  we  cannot  reconcile  the  prophecy  with 
the  fact*  Christ  was  not  committed  to  prison.  Lowth  readai 
^<  by  a^  oppressive  judgment  he  was  taken  off*.") 

Isaiak  Ixiv.  5.  <*  Behold,  thou  art  wroth,  for  we  have  sinned  j 
in  tbx^  is  continuance,  and  we  shall  be  saved.''  (In  what  ?  iiji 
whom  7  Asks  Lowth,  who.pronounces  this  passage  also,  in  the  cot^^ 
mon  version,  to  be  quite  unintelligible.) 

Isaiah  Ixv;  20.  <<  An  infant  qf  days.*^  (Lowth  reSidSj  ^  a 
diort<»lived  infant.*') 
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taii.  18»     <<  Woe  to  the  ^x^men  that  sew  pUhm  te  aU 
arm-hdeSi  and  make  kerchiefs  upon  every  sMue^  to  huni  smds." 
Ezekiel  xx.  26.     <<  All  that  openeth  the  womb." 


Examples  of  erroneous  Tyanslation^  where  the  old  Translators  had 
not  the  means,  which  we  nctw  have,  of  arriving  at  the  sense  (^ 
the  Original,  inasmuch  as  the  East,  and  its  manners  and  cus* 
toms,  are  better  known  to  us- 

Gen.  xliT.  5.  <•  Is  not  this  it,  (the  cup,)  in  which  my  Lord 
drmketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ?*'  (Was  Joseph  then  a 
diviner,  or  astrologer?  The  original  signifies,  maketh  trials 
namely,  whether  the  liquor  contained  in  it  was  poisonous,  or  not. 
Oriental  travellers  say,  that  cups  are  still  used  in  the  Eastf  which 
it  is  supposed  will  break,  or  lose  their  lustre,  if  certain  deleterious 
ingredients  be  mixed  in  them.) 

1  Sam.  iv.  18.     <<  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  (Eli)  fell  from 
ofF  the  seai  backwards,  and  his  neck  brake.*'    (The  Hebrew  2^03 
chasa,  is  here  very  imperfectly  expressed  by  the  English  word 
seat,  which  has  a  vague  signification.     Eli's  high  office,  and  the 
accident  which  happened  in  consequence  of  his  falling  down  back- 
wardsy  both  denote  that  he  was  sitting  upon  something  elevated, 
like  a  throne,  or  chair  of  state;     A  similar  error  occurs  in  Isaiah  Ui« 
2,  which  is  thus  rendered,  «  Arise,  and  sit  down,  O  Jerusalem" 
Lowth  has  translated  the  passage  correctly.  Ascend  thy  lofty  seal, 
and  adds  the  following  observations.    <<  The  common  manner  of 
sitting  in  the  eastern  Countries,  i9  upon  the  ground  or  floor,  with 
the  legs  crossed.     The  people  of  better  condition  have  the  -floors 
of  their  chambers  or  divans  covered  with  carpets  for  this  purpose : 
and  round  the  chamber  are  broad  couches  raised  a  little  i^ove  the 
floor,  spread  with  mattresses  handsomely  covered,  which  are  called 
sofas.     When  sitting  is  spoken  of  as   a  posture  of  more  than 
ordinary  state,  it  is  quite  of  a  difierent  kind,  and  means  sitting  on 
high,  on  a  chair  of  state,  or  throne,  for  which  a  footstool  wa& 
necessary,  both  in  order  that  a  person  might  raise  himself  up  to  it^ 
and  for  supporting  the  legs  wheli  placed  in  it.'*) 
■    Ps.  he.  10.     «  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  otd  my  shoe."    (Towards 
Edom  will  I  stretch  out  (or  throw)  my  sandaL     When  Orientals 
take  off  their  sandals,  they  either  throw  them  into  some  obscure 
corner,  or  stretch  out  their  feet  to  a  slave,  and  bid  him  do  it. 
See  Harmer  and  Merrick.) 

Proverbs  xxi.  8.    ««  The  way  of  man  is  fraextrd  and  strange  ,• 

-but  as  for  the  pure,  bis  work  is  right."    (Parkharst  has  thus 

amended  this  passage.    *in  Vasar,  occurs  not  as  a  verhin  Hefatew, 

not  is  it  found  as  a  root  in  the  common  lexicons.    Sdkultens  how-* 

ever,  in  his  manuscript  Origines  Hebraicae,  places  it  as  a  root>  and 
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observes  tbat  the  verb^  in  Arabic,  sigoifies  to  be  laden,  carry  a 
burthen^  aad  metaphoricaUy  to  be  voidced,  or^  as  it  were,  laden  mih 
crimes^  My  author  farther  remarks,  that  Solomon  has  used, 
*in  tt^M  ^i^  vasar,  in  a  most  elegant  (though  in  the  common  in-* 
terpretation  a  most  obscure)  passage,  Prov.  xxi.  8,  for  a  man 
laden  with  guilt  and  crimes :  and  that  when  it  is  said,  «  the  way 
of  a  man  laden  with  crimes,  is  unsteady,  or  continual^  varying," 
mere  is  a  most  beautiful  allusion  to  a  beast  who  is  so  overbur^* 
thened,  that  he  cannot  keep  in  the  straight  road,  but  is  continually 
tottering,  and  staggering,  now  to  the  right  hand,  now  to  the  left.) 

Eccksiastes  x.  11.  <<  Surely  the  serpent  will  bite  without  en* 
ckantments"  (Sureljr  the  serpent  will  bite  unless  he  be  charmed ; 
literally,  in  default  of  incantations :  tliis  is  in  allusion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  tamii^  serpents,  and  rendering  them  harmless  and  docile.  It 
was  certainly  mentioned  hj  ancient  writers-,  but  modem  traTellers 
bive  entered  more  into  the  detail  of  an  art,  which  is  now  very 
common  in  the  East.  The  translators  seem  to  have  rendered  the 
passage  almost  literally,  without  understanding  it.) 

Isaiafa  vii.  15.  ^  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may 
know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good."  (Lowth  reads, 
^f  WHfiN  he  shall  know,  &c/'  and  thus  explains  the  verse,  <<  A 
clear  and  coherent  sense  is  given  to  the  passage,  by  giving  another 
sense  to  the  particle  ^,  which  never  occurred  to  me  till  I  saw  it  in 
Harmer's  Observations,  p.  299^  Vol.  L.  See  haw  coherent  the 
words  of  the  prophet  run,  and  with  how  natural  a  connexion  one 
clause  follows  a^nother  by  properly  rendering  this  one  .particle. 
<  Behold,  this  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  thiey  shall 
call  his  name  Immanuel :  butter  ind  honey  shall  he  eat,  when  he 
shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good.  For  before 
this  diild  shall  know  to  refuse  evil,  and  to  choose  good^  the  land 
^hidl  be  desolate,  by  whose  two  kings  thou  art  oppressed.'  Thus 
V.  16  subjoins  a  plain  reason  why  die  child  should  eat  butter  and 
hcHiey,  thie  food  of  plentiful  times,  when  he  came  to  a  distinguishing 
agC)  beisause  before  that  time  the  cowitry  0i  the  two  kings,  who 
now  distressed  Judea,  should  be  desolated,  and  so  Judea  should 
recover  that  plenty,  which  attends  peace.  Harmer  has  clearly 
shown  that  these  articles  of  food  are  delicacies  in  the  East,  and  such 
as  denote  a  state  of  plenty/' 

Isaiah  liit*  ft.  «  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?'*  (Lowth 
has  it»  <<  And  his  manner  of  Hfe  who  would  declare  ?  Who 
would  attest  his  iimocence  and  character?"  This  learned  ex- 
po^or  adds:  My  friend.  Dr.  Kennicott,  has  communicated 
tome  the  following  passages  from' the  Mtshaa,'  and  Gemara* 

•  — 

'  Our  trapslatora  might  certainly  have  had  access  to  the  Mishna,  and  - 
Oemara  of* Babylon;  but  they  had  not  the  works  of  such  men  as  Lowth 
and  Kennicott  to  consult. 
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of  Babylon,  as  leading  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
difficult  passage.  It  is  said  in  the  former,  that  before  any  one 
was  punished  for  a  capital  crime,  proclamation  was  made  before 
the  prisoner,  by  the  public  cryer,  in  these  words,  <<  Quicunque 
noTerit  aliquid  de  ejus  innocentia,  veniat,  et  doceat  de  eo."  » 

In  selecting  these  examples  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  common 
version,  I  have  confined  myself  within  a  circumscribed  space,  and> 
have  studied  rather  to  diminish,  than  to  swell  the  number  of  them  : 
many  more  having  occurred  to  me,  than  those  to  which  I  have 
given  insertion.  I  make  this  remark  to  anticipate  the  objections 
of  such  as  may  be  inclined  to  say — ^What,  then,  are  we  to  revise 
the  authorised  version,  or  to  reject  it,  for  the  Jew  faults  which  you 
have  been  able  to  point  out  ?  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  exposing  the  <<  nakedness  of  the  land,''  and  have  there- 
fore proceeded  no  farther  than  was  necessary.  In  addition  to  the 
examples  under  the  last  head,  passages  might  have  been  adduced, 
which,  from  having  occupied  the  exclusive  attention  of  commen* 
tators,  since  the  translation  was  completed,  are  more  capable  of 
illustration  now,  than  they  were  two  hundred  years  back  ;  but  they 
would  have  led  me  into  too  long  a  discussion. 

My  concluding  argument  in  favor  of  a  revision  shall  be  borrowed 
from  King  James's  translators,  who,  when  they  found  themselves 
exposed  to  obloquy  for  attempting  to  mend  what  had  previously 
received  th^  seal  of  the  Church's  authority  and  approbation,  tbu& 
defended  themselves. 

<<  Many  men's  mouths  have  been  open  a  good  while,  (and  yet 
are  not  stopped)  with  speeches  about  the  translation  so  long  in 
hand,  or  ratlier  perusals  of  translations  made  before,  and  ask,  what 
may  be  the  reason,  what  the  necessity  of  the  employment  f  Hath 
the  Church  been"  deceived,  say  they,  all  this  while?  hatK  her, 
sweet  bread  been  mingled  with  leaven,  her  silver  with  dross,  her 
wine  with  water,  her  milk  with  lime  ?  We  hoped;  that  we  had  been 
in  the  ri^t  way,  that  we  had  had  the  oracles  of  God  delivered  unto 
us,  and  that  thbueh  all  the  world  had  cause  to  be  offended,  and  to 
complain,  yet  we  had  none  I  We  will  answer  them  briefly,  with  St. 
Hierome :  <<  Damnamus  Veteres  ?  'Minime,  sed  post  priorum  studia 
in  domo  Domini,  quod  possumus,  laboramus."  That  is,  Do  we  con» 
demn  the  ancient  ?  In  no  case;  but  ajier  the  endeavours  of  them  thai 
were  before  usy  we  loo  take  the  best  pains  we  can  in  the  house  of 

God. — How  many  books  of  peofane  learning  have  been  gone 

over  and  over  again  by  the  same  translators,  and  by  others  ?  Now 
if  this  cost  be  bestowed  upon  the  gourd,  which  afFordeth  us  a 
little  shade,  and  which  to-day  fiorisheth,  but  to-morrow  is  cut 
down ;  what  may  we  bestow,  nay,  what  ought  we  not  to  bestow  on 
the  vine,  the  fruit  whereof  maketb  glad  the  conscience  of  meni  and 
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the  stem  whereof  abideth  for  ever  ?  And  this  is  the  word  of  God 
which  we  translate.  What  is  the  chafF  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the 
Lord ;  therefore  let  no  man's  eye  be  evil,  because  his  Majesty's  is 
good  ;  neither  let  any  be  grieved  that  we  have  a  Prince  that  seeketh 
the  spiritual  wealth  of  Israel ;  but  let  us  rather  bless  God  from  the 
ground  of  our  heart,  for  working  this  religious  care  in  him,  to  have 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  maturely  considered  and  examined^ 
For  by  this  means  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  whatsoever  is  sound 
already,  the  same  will  shine  as  ^old  more  brightly,  being  rubbed 
and  polished  :  also,  if  any  thing  oe  halting  or  superfluous,  or  not 
agreeable  to  the  original,  the  same  may  be  corrected,  and  the  truth 
set  in  its  place."    See  Translators'  General  Preface. 

My  Lord,  I  think  it  will  be  needless  to  add  more,  or  to  recapi- 
tulate. The  sentiments  which  are  expressed  in  this  letter,  are  not 
my  own  only,  but  those  of  many  learned  and  well-meaning  divines 
of  the  established  Church,  whose  opinions  I  consulted  before  I 
ventured  thus  to  address  your  Grace,  and  who  are  most  anxious  to 
see  your  primacy  farther  distinguished  by  an  undertaking,  <<  the 
expediency  of  which,"  to  use  the  words  of  bishop  Lowth,  "  grows 
every  day  more  and  more  evident."  A  great  and  enlightened  prede- 
cessor bryour  Grace,  archbishop  Seeker,  was  most  desirous  of  ac- 
complishing that,  which,  I  trust,  will  now  devolve  on  you ; — ^and  his 
corrections  of  the  English  translation,  and  critical  remarks  on  the 
Hebrew  text,  not  only  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  manu- 
scripts in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace,  but  leave  on  record  an 
irrefragable  testimony  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  would  have  pro- 
moted a  revision,  had  he  not  been  unexpectedly  thwarted.  It  is 
believed,  my  Lord,  that  the  illustrious  personage  who  now  holds  the 
reins  of  government,  predisposed  in  favor  ot  the  measure,  would 
readily  sanction  it,  if  your  Grace  would  signify  your  opinion  of 
its  expediency.  Be  yours  then  the  honor  of  a  work,  which 
assuredly  will  not  be  left  undone  many  years  longer.  The  reputa- 
tion which  Dr.  Reynolds  obtained  in  1607,  by  persuading  King 
James  to  authorise  a  revision  of  the  common  translation,  might 
now  be  transferred  to  you  \  and  jealous,  my  Lord,  would  every 
good  Churchman  be,  should  any  other  person  enjoy  it,  but  the 
head  of  the  Church. 

I  h^ive  the  honor  to  be. 

My  Lord,  ^ith  great  respect. 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient 

and  dutiful  Servant, 

An  Essex  Rectoiu 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Xh-&  writer  q(.  t^se  Obaervations  -was  -esttrdj  ignorant,  when 
they  were  sexitto  ike  press,  that  the  subject  had  bee«  undertaken 
by  the  Rev.  Mr»  C1.ARK&,  a  Fellow  of  Winchester,  whose  exa* 
mination  by  Mr.  Brougham  is  before  the  public. 

Had  this  circumstance  been  known  previously  to  the  sheets  being 
printed,  the  vindication  would  have  been  left  to  one,  who,  having 
access  to  the  Statutes  of  the  College,  was  more  capable  of  doing 
it  justice.  To  him  I  must  leave  those  points  which  his  knowledge 
of  the  Statutes  can  best  explain  :  but  1  hope  what  is  here  offered 
will'dispose  the  public  mind  to  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  subject. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  misconception,  and  misunderstanding 
the  object  I  had  in  view  in  detailing  an  account  of  the  exact  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  a  Fellowship  of  Winchester  in  the  year  ]  7d€, 
an^l  ako  in  introducing  an"' anecdote  apparently  trifling ;  1  beg  it  may 
b^  kept  in  mind,  that  Mr.  Brongham  had  exctt«d  an  impression  in 
the  public,  that  the  income  of  the  Fellows  was  superabundant,  and 
the  expenditure  sucb  as  ought  to  be  cnrtaited,  and  that  ihe  boys ' 
wierej^ubjectedtto  uniciecessafy  privations/  to  liMcmase  tfa«  fofAts  of 
a  few.  Fellows,  who  wffi'e.-not  bettenlhsm  ri)Ub«r8  'of  the  poor. 
Iliis  was  the  impression  made,*dr  attennpled  to-be  made/  ^^  the 
public,  byibsinuationa  saialfla  as  they  weve  crmi*  ■  ^ 

The  .shortest  and  pbinest  way  of  showing  the  ufCter  Msehodd  of 
these  charges,  was  to  avail  myself  of  ti  ^hcument  in  ni^rpessessi^, 
and  to  show,  by  a  fact,  what  the  income  of  a  Fellow  was  in  1 7S6, 
what  were  the  exact  items  of  expenditure,  and  what  was  the  heart 
and  disposition  towards  die  ttoys,  of  that  character  who  possessed 
these  funds. 

The  anecdote  ip  introduced  to  show  how  remote  from  every 
feeling  '^or  thought  of  robbery"  that  heart  must  be,  (and  the  appli- 
tion  is  obvious)  which  to  the  last  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  "  threescore  and  ten,^' — A  very  futile 
piece  of  criticism  has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  premie  these 
things. 

With  respect  to  the  introduction  df  some  illustrious  living  cha- 
racters, the  fault  must  not  be  laid  on  me,  (if  a  fault  it  be)  but  on 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  made  the  mention  of  those  names  almost 
necessary ;  and  so  mentioning  them,  I  should  have  thought  myself 
deficient  in  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude,  if  I  had  not  spoken 
of  them  as  I  have  done. 

^*  Hoc  tribuisse  Parim,  noik  tribuisse  scelus  !  ^' 
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With  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  I  received  the  foUowing^ 
testimony :— ^ 

Winchester  College^  Dec.  Sd,  1818. 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Warden,  Fellows,  Masters,  and  Sub- 
preceptors,  of  Winchester  CoUeg^e  and  School,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved,  that  tiie  thanks  of  Una  Society  be  given  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clarke  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  vindicated  the  College  of  Winchest^/' 


ANSWER. 

Bremhill,  Dec.  12,  1816. 

To  the  Warden,  Fellows,  Masters,  and  Sub-preceptors  of 

Winchester  College  and  School. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Hi 

The  public  testimony  which  I  have  received  of  your  appro« 
bation  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  me  as  long  as 
Hive. 

I  trusty  whenever  those  honored  walls,  in  which  so  many  good 
and  great  men  have  received  their  edueatioa,  are  attacked,  they  wiil,^ 
never  want  defenders  from  among,  the  grate£u)  sons  of  the  Founder 
Wyckham.— Ah  arm  more  effective  in  th^ir  defence  may  be 
raised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  consummate  Vindicatiofl  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
but  they  cannot  have  a  heart  warmer  in  Mixiety  to  repel  unjust  and 
illiberal  aggression,  than  my  own. 

I 

I  am,  my  Ifiidr  and  Gentlemen, 

.   With  great  Esteem, 

Your  obliged  Servant, 

W.L.  BOWLES. 
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A  LETTER,  &c. 


SlB, 

If  I  presume  most  respectfully  to  recal  your  attention  to  some 
poiutSj,  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  Abuses  of  Public 
Charities,  which,  to  ju^^  from  your  let^  to  Sir  Samwel  Romilly, 
I  think  you  have^  neither  seen  yoi»rseif».  nor  placed  before  the  pub- 
lic in  a  just  light :  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  my  addressing  you 
on  the  subject^  as  arising  cither  from  wani  of  proper  deference  to 
rjKOficseif^  or  a  disposition  in  theire«notest  df^ree  ndfferse.Jp  the 
great  and  benevolent  undertaking  in  which  you  nfe  eogng^sdi 

The  prominent  and  active  part  ypti  have  taken,  iu  dragging  into 
light  concealed  frbuds,  and  in  pursuing,  both  with  zeal  and  firm- 
ness, the  great  object  of  inquiring  into  the  abuses  of  Public  Cha- 
rities, does  you  hmor  as  a  man,  a  legislator,  and  a  christian  ; 
and  I  JJ^eliQve  there  .are  few,  (except  such  as  may  be  implicated,) 
who  are  not  interested  in  the  cause,  if  more  silently,  yet  not  less 
ardently  or  anxiously^  dian  yourself. 

You  have  acknowledged  the  promptitude  and  alacrity  with  which 
the  Parochiai*  Clergy,  as  a  body,  have  answered  all  inquiries 
transmitted  to  them^  reapectin^  the  existence  and  administration  of 
Charities,  in  the  places  where  ^y  reside*  But  in  your  examination 
of  some  gentlemen  of  this  valuable  class  in  society,  connected  with 
the  large  establishments  of  public  education,  may  I  he  permitted  to 
ask,  whether  you  have  shown  as  far  a«  these  schools  are  concerned,  a 
fair,  dispassionate  view  «f  the  subject,  without  predetermined 
opinions  or  partial  bias  I 
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Your  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  is  before  the  public ;  and  al* 
though  I  would  not  detract  from  the  candor  ^bich  distingukbeg 
those  parts  in  which  you  speak  of  oieo  of  different  political  views 
from  your  own ;  I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe^  that  when  our 
great  national  institutions  of  public  education  are  the  subject,  that 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  candor  forsakes  you« 

As  some  misunderstanding  seems  to  have  gained  ground,  and 
as  a  very  great  share  of  odium,  on  account  of  the  language  yoa 
have  heldy  is  likely  to  fall  with  full  weight  on  those  establisbments, 
which  I  verily  believe  least  deserve  the  imputation ;  may  1  venture 
to  solicit  your  pardon,  whilst  I  call  your  attention  to  some  circum* 
stances,  from  which  it  appears  to  me  you  have  misunderstood  the 
nature,  intention,  and  character  of  those  munificent  national  foun* 
dations. 

In  the  first  place,  when  there  were  many  instances  of  most  fla- 
grant and  gross  delinquency  in  ike  abuse  of  public  trusts,  it  seems 
extraordinary,  that  those  venerable  institutions  on  which  no  parti- 
cular obloquy  had  hitherto  been  cast,  (however  they  may  have  been 
assailed,  as  they  always  will  be,  in  an  age  tending  to  fanatic  feel- 
ings,) should  be  brought  into  the  veby  van,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  in- 
quisitorial scrutiny ;  as  if  the  front  of  their  offending  had  been  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  their  abuses  most  flagrant*. 

Why  was  thisi  Could  it  be  intended,  when  the  public  mind  vmn 
excited  to  a  state  pf  irritation^  and  when  an  idea  had  gone  forth  of 
ibe  poor  bring  robbed,  that  tb^  should  be  led  to  believe  that  ev^n 
the  places  destined  by  ancient  piety  and  charity  for  their  especial 
advantage  had  been  unjustly  wrested  from  them  ;  and  that  thus  a 
vague  feeling  of  some  monstrous  misapplication  and  fraud  should 
be  studiously  kept  alive  against  these  establishments  m  particuiar  i 

When  the  enquiry  was  first  begun,  every  honest  and  imiependent 
heait  was  with  you :  ^*  They  wished  you  good  luck  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ;"  and  the  whole  nation  baited  you,  not  as  the  orator  of  a 

Eolitical  party,  but  as  the  great  and  noble  defender  of  the  cause  of 
umanity,  in  which  all  minor  feelings  were  merged  and  Ibst* 
But  when  ii^enuous  minds  observed  bow  eageriy  you  seemed 
to  fix  your  first  stern  look  on  those  institutions,  which  they  had 
regarded  with  well-founded,  or,  if  you  please,  ''romantic,''  attach- 
ment ; — when  they  remarked  gentlemen  and  scholars,  as  well  edu- 
cated as  yourself,  subjected  to  a .  ittode  of  sarcastic  scrutiny,  as  if 
they  stood  before  the  Attorney-General  Noy,  in  the  atar-Cfaamber 
of  Charles  the  First ;  or  rather  like  the  students  of  Oxford,  at  the 
inquisitorial  visitation  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  under  Cromwell ; 
-«— when  eageriy  pouncing  (as  it  were)  on  these  great  objects,  yoii 
almost  seemed  to  verify  the  proverb,'  if  not  that  part  of  it,  dat  v^^ 

*  **  Dat  veoiamcoavis,  vexat  censura  eoLVUBAS. 
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niam  corvis^  at  least  that  in  which  it  is  said=^  ^'  vexat  cemura  *^  co- 
jt^HiU'^s.i'  (for in  cooipariiKHi  with  aonie  o^  the  grosser  abuses  of 
<Kharily>  tbke  publiie  schools  may  be  considered  as  '^  doves"  compared 
Yfith  '^  vultures ;*)  then  it  was  the  dispassionate  and  well-informed 
le4Sti;eadily  woiU  with  you^  Nay  woi^e ;  for,  if  it  was  then,  and'not 
til)  then>  that  the  goveriunent  tumod  round,  and,  as  you  complain, 
not  only  in  part  defeated  yomr  plans^  but,  passing  by  such  a  character 
as  die  Marquis*  of  Xansdowne,  '^  absolutely  substituted  some  who 
wereeaWemed.ti7?/r/e9i£^/y  to  the  cause  in  general ;  if  they  dared  to 
addone.mofe  abu^  to  those  already  existing,  by  giving  large  sala- 
ries tp  tb^ir  friends,  to  undertake  what  they  had  no  wish,  should 
kQ  upderti^n ;  if  they  bad  thus  sought  to  turn  into  the  greatest 
ABU6&  4ie.very  inveslagation  of  abuses;  if  it  were  inconse- 
quence ordered,  that  '^  none  shall  be  asked  questions  without 
THBI&.  OWN  CONSENT;''  9SkA  the  measure,  according  to,  your 
opipioOy  jn  great  degree  thus  rendered  ineffectual ;  may  it  not  be 
said  that  the  blame  lies  on  the  conduct  of  its  authob  ! 
.  Before  1  speak  nM>re  particularly  of  the  points  relating  to  our 
great  ,e>tablishment8  of  education,  on  account  of  which  I  have  taken 
ibe  lil^ftrty  of  publicly  addressing  you,  allow  me  to  say,  that  those 
who  have  received  an  education  at  either  of  our  universities,  and  who 
perhaps  have  been  sent  there  from  some  of  our  great  public  schools, 
cannot  forget,  that  these  illustrious  seats  of  leMiiing^  for  many 
years,  had  been  objects  of  invidious  but  impotent  attack  in  a 
literary  journal,  with  which,  it  is  generally  understood,  you  were 
qonnected* 

Those  attacks,,  particularly  on  the  university  of  Oxford,  were  re-^ 
pelled  by  a  scholai  and  a  gentleman^  now  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  that  university,  in  an  answer  equally  convincing  and  dig- 
nified, worthy  the  cause  and  the  place. 

All  the  world  had  admired  the  caustic  satire  and  sonorons  de« 
clanmtion  of  Ae' Edinburgh  Rcvievir.  Few  cbnsidered  how  many 
position^^  with  a  parade  of  literary  dictatorship,  were  confidently 
advanced,  wbiqh  could  not  bear  the  discussion  of  a  man  of  soimd 
judgmeol,  or  eornect  ktteUigenees  Nevertheless,  ail  tongues,  re- 
pMfed,"^ ''^ Ho^  clever !'' 'and  all  ey^ir  ^w^f^^'tiitned  €o  f^tovre^the 
d^zling  bijllianc;^  of  sarca^,  to  whith  an  obno^cidus  2lt\dc  sfaii^k- 
iiilff^t^pr  was  exppsed.  ^ 

.  Rift|v#)99,  'p^»llithe«e  things  availed  nothing,'^'  while  th^'ilkiairious 
s«iAsJo£ 'ImiilngsfllowieTevt  pve^miment  in  a  iiei|bh»etfrii^  ctniiiti^. 
^^S§»tel"f*eg,*  *^N  littS^f  ^^l^t^l^nt»^.(^nd 


iJ'X 


^*  Scdc  frpjij^r  broys  ^b«  \yreatji  to  tear,. 
"  Eiiitiii^'WOiffd^aDor  fb  rt^place  it  theiej,*'^ 

■»  », ,- ,    ■'     •    " 
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biased  not  to  make  a  kiird  of  angry  comisfdrhon/aDd'  vnk^  tM&mh 
ally  casting  a  splenetic  iook^  not  without  sbme'^'  wtSUf^  scolding'  dn 
ber  brother  John  Ball's  Wue  school*.^  *   *  r ...;  ^         ..   ■ 

Not  only  the  universities  weiT  Che  theme  of  repeated 'Cfdutilnie9, 
Imt  the  most  distinguished  public  schools  ^er^  arraigned  Mritb  a 
partietilar  obioqiiy^  as'  tf  scsiree  any  emhieiit^y  wise-cind  good  ^th«ir 
generation  were  Indebted  to  diese  seats^Of  edueatidtt  ibr  tWeii^wisdom 
or  virtue.  A  writer  of  an  article  a|ainAt  themy  in  this- Jb^n^al;  not 
shrouding  his  arguments  in  speciowsr  generalities^  had  thebardi* 
hood^  with  some  insidiousness^  to  appeal  to  untowaid  faets.  ^  The 
systems  of  education,  to  which  England  iiad  jtistljr  been-^artialj  was 
condemned  by  negative  inference,  as  bavmg  reared  scarce  any  of 
the  most  eminent  pbets,  divines,  or  statesmen,  whose  names  crowd 
the  pages  of  her  history.  The  writer's  challenge  wsr^  accepted, 
^nd  answered  by  an  appeal  to  that  Very  test  which  had  4)9611  ipto^ 
posed.  .    .  ,r.      . 

Will  not  the  reader  smile,  when,  among  iite  great  names  addi^ced 
^  prove  the  superiority  of  private  education,  he  finds  the  iiame  of 
B^n  Johnson,  as  a  poet,  and  Sha'lock,  as  a  divine';  one  of  whom 
almost  every  boy  knows, '  wiis  educated  at  Westminster,  and  the 
other  at  Etonf  Ex  pede  Herculem.  I  shtUt  add  one  specimen 
from  an  essay,  %hich  was  first  published  in  the  quarterly  Classical 
Jourj^l;  in  which  a  complete  answer  is  given  to  this  solemn  enu- 
meration of  poets,  warriors,  divines,  statesmen,  actors,  painters,  and 
philosophers,  who  attained  their  eminence  without  being  indebted 
to  public  schools.*  When  these  things  are  put  tbgethci',  it  may 
appear  somewhat  less  extmordittary  that  an  Enquiry  concerning 
the  Abuses  of  Charity  should  be  almost  commenced,  by  the  public 

■  '  >  See  History  of  ^bn  Bull. 
^.  .  ^  ''  The  case  is  directly  the  reverse  with  another  most  f  mioenjt  char^ter, 
placed  against  Public  Schools. — Ben  Johnson.  In  opposition  to  Shakspeare,  he 
'  stands,  I  confess,  the  most  consummate  proof  of  the  force  of  education.  In  na^ 
^iSt¥e  gifts  hte  was,  no  de«iht,  far  bel6w  Shakspeare  j'but  ^u^ation  and  learn- 
ing seem  in  llim  to nm  therace  with  ganms^'atHl'anke  to  ftshiint  fo  aftor^ages 
vOfieW  th«  uMsi^tdiking  ia9(anoe  of  Stair  e ffects«  In  point<^||Qfetical  imagery 
^d  wildaess  of  fancy,  let  the  reader  compai^.  with,  this  view,  the  songs  of 
the  witches  in  Johnson's  Mask,  and  then  in  Shakspeare^s  Macbeth.'  HBen 
Johnson,  therefore,  but  not  Shakspeare,  would  appi^air  tbHM^  a  sf^fetldid  ex* 
*  €ni^'%»M at  pioetry  iSi¥Oil<dei>iled,' against^PiMitrdehMs.   lamtl^med, 
/boirever,  to  awi|^<iSbati^th«  rfmwepi&ma^  Vtry^«iittimsi$ehpa0i|naiiitt^iNrith 
the  works  of  tl;^^  distixjiguisb^  ^j^il  wiU  th^ffgrecufi  his  ji^entio^  to 
ihe  following  ^^  Epigram,*^  as  it  is  called.  '  ,' 

**  Canidi^h,  most  reverend^  head,  to  lii^hom  I  owe 
**  All  that  I  am  in  arts,  all  that  J  knoWf 
"(How  nothing's  thatl)  to  whofti  my  country  owes 
'<  The  great  renown  and  name  wherewith  she  goe^;: 
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atteihitMi  being  cdM  to  these  institutions,  on  which  the  le&st  sus^ 
piefon  hitherto  had  retfted  of  any  remarkable  abuse  ;  and  that  this 
enquiry  should  be  conducted  in  no  very  courtly  manner,  by  a  writer 
in  tliat  Tery  Retiew^  the  attacks  of  which  had  been  so  constantly^ 
but  impotently^  directed  against  diem. 

Be  fbift  as  it  may,  when  it  was  expected  that  those  abuses  of 
Charity  Sdiooh  would  be  first  pointed  but  to  the  indignation  of 
die  piriiKc,  where  a  less  number  than  that  which  the  founders' 
had  i^pointiid,  was  educated  ;  or  where  the  funds  set  apart  for 
Ak  lend  were  notoribusly  ab^r^ed,  or  grasped  by  the  hand  of  some 
uafeeKdg  monopolist ;  when  it  was  eitpectedthat  the  merited  iidkim 
wotitd  jiifltfy  be  cast  on  su^h  ^ross  aidd  flaring  perversions ;  suddenly 
we  itod*  thMe  inatitutions  the  objects  of  attack,  which  stood  vene- 
xMe  from  time^  and  iHustrionS  in  tfie  eye  of  day,  where  no  parti^ 
cidar  abuses  were  alleged ;  and  which  were  still,  year  by  year^ 
pouring  into  the  cultivated  community  their  liberal,  learned^  afnd 
tiHrnnpliabed  sons,  vdut  ex  equo  Trofano  mervs  priticipes  / ' 

if  Ait'  WMs  a  kind  of  corroboration  of  the  suspicion,  with  which^ 
tdmttcga»ied  the  views  of  the  man  most  active  in  the  committee  of 

•   ^^'Tfaan  Thee  th«  age  seas  not  that  thiagnMMe  grave, 
:     */  Mora  high,  more  Itoly #  that  she  moie  wQulfl  crave* 

'<  What  name,  what  sHi)l»  whai  faitb>  ha9t  tbou  in  tlii^gs^ 

**  What  sight  in  searching  the  most  antique  springs !. 

•*  What  weight,  and  what  auihoHty  in  speech! 

<<  Mara  8clarce<*an  make  that  doubt,  bat  thou  cailst  teaefa. 

^Pardan  fiea  tratb,  aad  let  tby  modesty, 

''  Which  CQDi|uers  all,  be  once  overcome  by  Tbeo» 

'*  Many  of  thine  this  better  could  than  I : 

**  But  for  tkeir  pothers  accept  n^  piety  / 

**  Now  as  the  critic  may  know  as  little  of  this  William  Camden^  as  he 
seems  to  do  of  Ben  Johnson ;  it  may  be  proper  to  acquaint  him,  tltat  this 
William  Camden  was  the  author  of  a  book  called  "  Britannia,^  of"  fte- 
maios  concerning  Britain,''  and  of  *'  Annals  of  Quean  Elitabetb  ;*'  aiid  that 
moreovar*  AawAsincASiiAearfiaof  Wasnciasi^a^Soaooi.:  uoderwhoia,  at 
that  sameschool^  was  educated  laia  jpajsTiCAi  Baa  JoHNSQN.lt  is  probablb 
that  tlie  critic  n^ay  siot  haye  read  so  much  of  Ben  Johnson  as  to  Itfive  seen 
this  "  Epigram  ;**  yet  had  be  but  opened  the  first  page,  the  following  rema|rk« 
ablspanu  decisive  words  would  have  stared  him  in  tne  face,  in  the  dedication 
to  Camden  c^<  I  am  none  of  those,  who  can  sufier  the  benefits  conferred  upoa 
my.  voi^t^j^  periiib  wkh  my  afls^  pray  vou  Ao  accept  tbjs,auc|ir  whereio 
neit^^j^e  cp^fi^qp  of.i9y  mfioners  shall  makeyouUusb,  nor  of  my  sti>- 
dies  repeat  you  to  have  been  the  instructor  !  !  f 

**  When  the  reader  recollects  this,  will  he  not  be  astonished  at  the  roNORANCBr 
the  iKPUDBiit'iesonANitx,  of  su«b-a  paovauxn  otitic F—The  writer  has  cou^ 
xnittad  htmself  la  tbis  wtaooe^  as  in  others,  by  an  inaccui^acy  tb|^  more  uu- 
]Miraonable,  since  Ben  Johnson  is  himself  precisely  such  a  character^  as  in 
estimating  the  comriirative  merits  of  schools,  ^o  far  as  his  6wn  art  and  learn- 
ing are  xoncem^S;  w6uTd  titrh  the  scale.**— ij/rwcr' <d  an  Attack  cfPubiit^ 

«  AppliedtoWinchesterColiege,  by  the  Monthly- Rcyiew,  in  U86,  ibe- 
'•eve. 
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tducatiQD^  certainly  Uie  Very  mode  in  wbi<th  4heex«iifiiialion  vBay 
proceeded  in^  ten4ed  to  jk/eep  alive  tbta  su«piGi<m*>  Egging. tbe 
reader  npt  to  forget  the«fe  circumstancesy  I  shall  now  torn  to  yoiur 
letter;  and^  in  answer  to  some  objec^ipnii  I  «baU  apenk  of  9ne:ief 
ftose  seats  of  education,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  moptof  ^«t 
knowledge  (as  liltle  as  it  m^  be)  which  I  possess.  I  allnde  to  Wisf- 
4:hest9R  Gollsoe.  If  I  ebaU4>eiable  to  prove,  that'ypu  )iav0 
nu8takf»  the  objects  of  that  illustrious  charityj  that  you.  have  attri« 
bitted  abuses  whicfado  not  exist ;  have  exaggerated  vome  objecr 
dons  ;  and  even  misunderstood  the  kn^age  of  tfie  staitutes  .tp  woici^ 
you  appeal ;  I  trust  the  meditated  blow  which  hasbeeIl>ai^le<ial>aU 
similar  es^blishme&ts,  may  lose  somewhat>of  its  di^ectiott^wd  (aroe* 

It  seems  evident  from  your  letter,  tfaatyou  comider  th#  boMty 
of  the  mopificent  Founder  of  Winchester,  as  diverted  horn  iX$ 
object,  the  f '  poor  and  indigeiit,"  and  applied  to  enrich  the  W^rdeiss 
and  Fellows,  whom  you  appear  to  place  in  the  light  of  robbea^of 
the  poor!  You  therefore  cite  the  words  of  the  statute  of- ithat 
Foooder,  ''  Pauperes  et  indigente$  scholares ;"  literally  seesttag^to 
copsider  the  yfordpauperes  the  same  as  b  used  to  desigoi^lev^^f  paiH 
pers  "  at  our  Quarter^Sessions. 

Now^  the  public  may,  peibaps,  Mnember  a  pointed  vai.  deci-^ 
etve  observation  of  your  own,  by  which  you  cniiifonndt4  tfie  argu- 
ments of  some  of  tlie  miorant  or  utipriiicipled  defenders  of  Univecw 
sal  Suffrage,  quoting  MAoNA  Chart  A  (to  which  they  foolishly 
appealed). against  themselves.  The  beginning  of  that  material 
clause  in  the  ch&rter  to  wiaeb  you  referred,  you  justly  -said  con- 
tained  three  Latih  word8-^Nifi^Asii^^L»Aer-^H<am<»'.*  not,  nallus 
Homo,  but  Nullus  Ldber  Homo. 

The  liberi  homines  were  indeed  very  few,  in  those  blissful  times> 
in  comparison  of  the  tillani,  cotelariif  fttJ. 

\AJlow  me  to  use  the  sam^  mode  of  argiirh^t  totVards  yourselC^ 
Thaaettteirce  ^'paupereB  H  indigente9schalare9/*  (besides  4be  ^fi  Hf*) 
cotssists  of  THREi:  W<»Kiig^-^<»j^^»>'^<yidigsw^ 
nc^  pattptres'et  indigtsrlt^,  btit  paupefts  «f  indigmtes  SCHOiiA-. 
RES  !  You,  Sir,  leave  out  *  sfcholarcs/'  and  say  "^  poor  aild  indi- 
gent.'' And  who  were  the  scholar^s  ?  Not  the  <:hi)dren  iki^ 
lowest  orders'in  the  state  ,*  but  the  children  of  those  men  in^otMral 
wBa  severe  able  te  give  them  smAefpHsviiSlft  eduifMii^it.  i  JM'ltese 
the  ehddwmetiis  <f(  Winchester  aifid  ne^'Cb^^e  W^d  eMt^jKAM. 
The  choristers^  in,  that  very,  reign,  were  distingiushed,  as  the  diil* 
dreaoirthe  lowest  poor,,  from  .these. jM«;p«res,.^/  weenies  soUo-. 
iiARss.  The  same  diffBrence  was  Gonstanliy  intettded  to  be  kept 
aip  by  the  appointment  of  all  inferior  servants.  ^    •  ' 

To  proce^i ;  itis x^qvjre4  Q?at ^ij^  apb^^T^  ^^,ft^^l*9lltakp  an 
oath,  that  they  have  not,  of  their  pwn,  ^vd|49aM^t¥]i;«e3y^«a4  ^i 
the  year,  three  pounds  six  shillings^ 
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Bpewiin- kye^f^fAmowtkSl.d^.*  And  howmiidiwasibatf  t 
thipk  v/t  may  come  to  the  oolidiaaon,  that  it  would  keep  in  those 
days  t€tt  cowa  fkfld^tj^sheepl  «Bd  if  ihia  be  so,  or  any  thing  ap-» 
proadbing  to  it,  then  those  jmor  scholars  who  had  31.  ds.  a*year  to 
qiend,  coirtd  not  be  of  the  description  aMtolasa  for  which,  you  think*- 
the  magnificent  halls  and  chapels  of  these  establisbments  were  pro- 
vided. 

The  reason  why,  1  think,  we  may  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  sum 
specified,  acmy  be  altnost  proved  firom  one  of  the  sermons  of  Old 
Latimer.  He  say^j  his  father  rented  land  at  fivb  poun  ds  a  year, 
with  whkb  be  kc^pt  t,went|(  cows  andx>ne  hundred  she^p,  Vf^s  ena- 
bkMi  ttt  poriifoa  out .  his .  cbiidrec^  id  maintain  aome  hospilalily,  to 
exercise  charity,  and  give  a  cop  to  the  poor. 

I  will  allow  the  money  to  have  been  pounds  in  weight,  diat  is, 
three,  ppupda  to  one ;  c^siiimsttilfg  the  value  of  mppey  in  .the  time  of 
l^alia^^'s,  father^  and  the  ^timet  when  Winchester  College  was 
£oundedf  I  think  we  magr  reckpp  the  sum  nearly  at  what  it  is  here 
estimated-t.  but  take  only  <Hie-half,.  that  a  boy  at  school  had  as  much 
as  would  rent  a  farm  of. ten  cqws  or£fty  sheep^  or  Aa^  this,  it  is 
plaia  tihat  the  piou^and.Uheral  Founder  of  the  two  St.  Mary  (Jjol- 
l^gfvs  t^d  not  in  view  those  olgects  exclusively  to  whidi  you  think 
th&rViioxdspqupere^et  indigents  8ch(9lures  would  fonfine  them. 

Xo.sbow^  furthf^^  thsit  die  expressions ''  poor  and  indigent  scho- 
lars", cojild  not  be  meant  by  the  founder  to  designate  mean,  desti- 
tule,  cimrity  chi^idnin ;  there  isabsQluteJynQ^rpvwiowcyAflfwerybr 
ilmr  ^$t^sUten^  foT  the  first  two. years,  after,  thev  become  feilpws 
of  New  College,  unless  they  are  Founder's  kin.  From  whence  are 
they  .to.get  a^y  aiipport  f0r,  those  two  years,  before  ^ey  becoine 
actual  fellows  ?*  Or,  c^n  we  believe  for  a  moment,  that  the^bene- 
Somt  Foupder'^  inte^tipu  wafi^  aft^f  furnishing  the  means .  6^  eAvn 
cation,  with  a  cruel  mockery  to  say,  '^  now  subsist  as  you  can ;  voif 
nw0i  starvfi,  if  i9e^he;^  j^otirfH^^yes  ftf  fri^3  feave  any  thiog.*'^  t;he 
stippQiutiQn  ia  pM^erly.iwpo^i^te;  9Pd  therefore  they  coul^  npt 
l^f  iMea  A^eae  to  w)t  apply  the  words  *' poor  and 

nwdyttlXtt  ibpo^BogW^t  popw^ai^  »«o«s^  of  tho^e  words;,  leaving  out 

.f,I^4lpfiy  h^^efip  '/?pooi:  apd  needy''  ^bsplujdbr*  and  not  cqmfitir 
ratf^e4i;,..ttjey  coul4.h»ye,uof»e(?»5?f  ar/mi^  at  the.fifst  degr^<^ 


< .? 


l*k^l<!^ttr  Is  td  Ifttve'the^fthnda^o;  if  he*  liavis  mcx^ thah  a  kftHired 
tiitol9^oMitviswi9to'«i^ald9'  a  sum  equal,  ^  it  laay  beeeno^v^d^  te  ahuti* 
dredpoil«l4a.iN|!tfa^ds^.'.  J.     -.,.--  •  ..-.,-.;.,.... 

'  ^  Oftfloiib^iy;  fro^f «fM'ffiiadr<f«  ihlllihgs^  isf  less  etiib,  ^Mtitartfafey  wei« 
«Ue#i4  <i»l^^«f«Mi  of  tlieivvvm,/^ 
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have  bfleaafterwardt  left  at  Oxford^  u^oi  ly  de$iiM^  <j£  all  aiH^^* 

teace^  by  btm  mrho  bad  brougbt  tbem  tbeie^  .  «    .,..  ^    .       •^.  .  .^' 

To^piit  this  beyond  even  £e  pfMsibilUyt.oi^<kiiiuJb)t^l  jwill  qi^ote  %. 

particular  fact,  which  ciata  b(4kmagf$f  pj^-oviogi ihal-  t,w<^.i\J£I(^N4^. 

were  admitted  4o  New  vCc4kgff>  b«viDgifaad4;ba  adviai9tag«A>Qf  Wi% 

chatter  School^  who  were  ol  ^  KNiant^a  v.hMihVtimd  wh^ 

when  they  came  to  New  College^  not  being  Founder's  kin^  bi|d  ;ta 

sidbtistdieinselves.    The  words  ^e  tbes^ :,  :   ^    ^   ...  ,.>.,; 

**  iSst  eQim  cei;.ti8sinviin»  Jo^nefn  Wicamuio  if  Swal^eclive^^oue^  coasUt 

ex  anti^uA  Hirpe  eque^lri  procreatiini  fuisse,  et  Iticardum  Vy  ic^miini,  d^ 

^      coihitati  Hampshire,  quos  HurpisiiMus  in  prestdiis  suiscoHqcal,*^ 

'  fuxidatorem  ex  egre^ia  W'kamorufii  ikn)ii)i&-  ovtHa^'  ^sse^  v«i^)  ^borr 

jtR^^uigulari  Mprinlegio^  ted  MMts  oteniTeHtt  4kBi>i»Mitjaf\MmsMm 

tim  ut  consangiiineos  FuQdal^ruijf  a^d  ooo^ns  •prfobs4i<^$'  ^avi&  jf^pk. 

expleti9»  ut  extraneous  in  numerum  sociorum  CoUe^ii  esse  ascrintps.^-^ 

•       Zauth^itijiofW^keham,  '    '  '  '^      ^   .-^./v  i 

J^roni  which  it  appears,  that  the  Knightly  fatnHy  of '^Wytbeban^f 
received  the  benefit  of  the  foundation  at  Wlncheste^;J'^ hi* W6;Hrth^ 
age  of  the  founder,  or  shortly  afterwards;  and  yet,  tiot 'btllrig 
founder's  kin,  were  for  two  years  to  find  their  own  subkistient^; 
and  this,  before  any  abuses  of  time  could  have  crept  in,  ' 

And  who,  in  general,  are  those  wfaof  now  partake  of  the  Mnefifs 
of  these  bslitiitions  ?  Those,  I  do  ttot  fear  to  say,  for  whom  th*fy 
were  intended.  The  spirit  of  the'instihition  i$  still  kept  in  vfew : 
and,  when  we  compare  money  (a  mere  sign)  with'  its  real  vahi6  in 
corn  or  cattle,  the  liberal  discretion  of  tbos^  enttust^d  with  the 
management  of  these  institutions  wrfl  be  justified,  who  make  ^ 
oath  of  possessmg  £,66  to  excli!lde  a  boy,  instead  of  one  hundred 
shillings.  .     - 

The  great  question  is,  whether  the  management  drtUs  plac6  of 
education  is  such,  all  circumstances  taken  into  consideration,  as; 
in  a  fair  view  of  society,  it  may  be  Supposed  tit E^Fdrt^Kftlsli 

They  who  are  educated  on' the'  foimdation  of  WlncheSt«rv  «^e, 
for  the  most  partf,  sons  of  cler^men,  m'an^  wfth  fkrgfe  fiftiiail^, 
and  some  without  preferment.  ^The'ftthets  who'had  Ibefcft'Wed  6p, 
perhaps,  by  the  same  boUnty,  afb  iinxious  Vo  procure  fbi-tteirfeM- 
dren  that  education  which  they  cannot  entirely  afford  tfa^eiHts^^es. 
The  preamble  of  Ae  statutes  of  WJfllam  of  W;^keham,  'vifriWefc^by 
iim^elf,  states  diathis  foundation  was  intended  td^^*reIieife'pi^J^ 
scholars  ia  their  ^dericaV  education.'* 

'  fut  obildreti  of  ,all  such  as  a  Uimfeed  incon^e  pressei^  :%vho 
^adly  %Vi&^  themiBelves  of  that  rriief  which  |he  Foitoddf  ha^hdd 
out,  are  admitted,  though  the  majority  are  W^  ol  cXm^fmmi 

The  ceform^Aiw  bri^gfc^  mi^vot  ,f «)iKi9,fnM,..  o^irfhW/oPJ^'*®"' 
description  ;  aDd4etiB&< oulyow alteatioiii^ It  hfiMlifiil  |M«Mijii 
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by  a  Poet  «f' the  vary  ege  when  these  Colleges  were  fomided  :  ike 

persoo^  ^  1%  bta)  Chancer  speaks  had  <  ^iVAe^/  and  yet  b  calledj  '^  the 

Poor Panaott  irf  a  T<mii : 

**  There- was  a  good  man  of  religion. 

And  -was  a  poor  parson  of  a  town ;    -       . 

But  ricA  he  was  in  holy  things  and  work ; 

And  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  clerk. 

Benign  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent. 

And  m  adversity  full  patient. 

And  such  he  was  proved  oft  sythes. 

And  lothe  they  were  to  curse*liim  for  his  tithes  !*' 

Such  poor  men.  designated  as  poor  in  the  very  age  that  William 
of  Wykeham  livedl,  after  the  refbrmation^  faave/)oor  chUdren!  Could 
you  deny  to  such  the  benefit  of  instruction^  ¥^hich  these  institutions 
bestow'f  Then  you  vfwAA  strike  at  the  vsrt  R0ot  of  the 
CHAKitT.  For  the  benefit  of  those  iifho  had  some  property,  ivbo 
were  anxions  that  their  ehildren  should  have  these  means  of  educft-» 
tion  fOUcbsafed'to  them^  which  they  couki  not  afford  themselves, 
were  these  asylums  of  learnings  in  an  ignorant  age,  established;  and 
that  their  advantages  are  confined  chiefly  to  that  deseription  of 
people,  as  far  as  worldly  situation  may  be  estimated^  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  (not  the  lowest,  certairiy,  but  those  in  hina* 
bier  life,  who  have  small  incomes,  and  who  find  the  education  of  ' 
their  children  difficult,')  I  trust  I  shall  alill  further  prove,  to  the 
conviction  of  every  dispassionate  mind. 

Though  it  is  provided,  that  grammatical  learning  be  taught,  yet 
the  general  designation,  from  the  statotea,  is,  that  the  boys  may  be 
admitted,  by  your  own  account,  at  the  ages  between  eleven  and 
twelve — not  exceeding  twelve.  *» 

In  a  work  of  high  credit  it  is  said,  the  ^tatntabtd  age  is  fnsm 
eight  to  seventeen,  ^Carlisle  Endowed  Svkooh :']  but  allowing  you- 
maf  be  motie  accnrate,  if  the  boys  are  admitted  Under  twelve,  and 
more  than  eleven,  some  previous  edocation  mustbeneeessary;  and 
this  could  not  be-  given,  if  the  boys  were  ^  the  «la«s  to  iniUch  you 
think  the  bounty  of  the  Founder  should  be  confined. 

Even  taking  your  M^ords,  without  the  addition  of  **  seh^lars,^^  £ 
think  Ifaey  would  prove  lliis  point  egftinst  you. 

The  woiti  poor,*  in  its  primary  sense,  rignifies  those  who  are  not 
rick :  and  UfKHi  the  most  severe  e)[ftmination>  I  tbmk  you  would 
find  very /€W,  if  any,  (notwithstanding  you  say,  indefinitely^' tbej^ 
are  **  ail  In  laAsir  €iRctM6TAN!cBS,)*'  very  few,  if  any,  of  t&e 
par^ti  whd  could  Mrly  be  estimaled,  as  being  ^er  in  those  ^ettsy 

dreuMstdn^tk  i^hich  \tDi^ut  conriier^itidn,  I  hope)  you  iittribote 

• 

'  Aansm  ef^kL^gekeee^tary  foftiuM,  may  have  a  lar^eftfrnkf,  arid  )M 
younger  sons  have  little  provision.^— In  Stid>  case  the  bounty  of  William  of 
Wykeham  is  not  misapplied,  if  the  younger  are  admitted  on  the  foimdatiott 

f  Johnson's  English  Dictionary. 
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to  ^!  It  \^buld  be  iitijyertin^t  to  §mtd  a  ^^imtdrto  a  dictk»mty ; 
but,  perofiH  tn^,  Sit,  to  think,  thatthos^  who  ha^e  b^d  the  b^neiits 
of  this  public  education,  to  which  you  seem  at  tH\  events  awfriendly, 
would  better  have  understood  the  Aieaning^^f  the  words  **  pauperes 
et  indigentes,'*  grammatically  cun^idered^  aftd  without  the  a'djunct 
**  schoTares!* 

Let  us  then  for  a  moment  turn  to  a  dictionary  : 

/'  Egem  est  cut  necesmria  desunt  ! 
Pauper  est  qui  paritm  habety*  ^€,' 
**  Nepipe  quod  alter  egen$,  altera  pauper  erat^ Ovid, 

^on  video  qidd  sit  paupertas,  nui  pahvi  pos$^$sioJ— » 
Seneca. 

And  what  is  strictly  the  meamng  of  indig^ns  ?  be  who  want* 
aid ;  imdigens  fl9<i— ia  want  of  my  help  :  the  very  words  of  the 
stat||t$flH^to  relieve  poor  scholaris^  in  their  derical  ediicaUonu 

You  9ay,  awe^igfyf  Ihat  tlie  parants  of  cluldren  of  Wiocbasttr 
CoUegew^/^Athh  IN  BA8Y.  €irc«m8taQGea!'^ 

Can  any .  loan  tbiaki  a  p^soa,  haisajrdiogto  unfounded  an.  a^ser^ 

tiooy  to  be  unfwejudicfid  J    Ml  m  eas^  cir€im$tances  i    **  Did»t 

diou  cay  A^h  i    Many  and  Aiany^  thus  ind^itely,  and  without . 

excKsptioni  .prooonnfad  ^^  to  be  in  oasy  citvuarstances/'  withoujk 

l^eipg  waighf^d  dow^,  {terbaps^  by  .... 

^'  Such  expense  as-pnches  parents  blue, 
^od  mortifioa  t))e  liberal  haadof  loy^/' 

would  benKMt^thanWy.to  you>  if  .you  oould  prova  the  a9aertion  to 
be  lutm*!    Some  of  tbem  I  know* 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  *^  easy  curcuoMtaocea  P"  A 
logkaMi  ougluk  |obi&jQiare!accMrala4ipon  a  point  so^iotportauty  from 
wfaieb  to  09tabi«sti  his  daduatiaiiyi. 

Tbi^  mepabf  r  for  Wincbalaoa  .fiiay  talk,  with  great  pomplai»eiicy» 
of  ^^  oasy/€M<Hi«ttitaiices ;"  but  baa  he.  visited  ithe  fixesidav  0i  a  tbou* 
sandfbumMar  gautlaiuenvhttKQblar  in  their  lot,  of  lit^f  but  aa  adorned 
ID  every  thing  thalmigjlit  di^tiaguisb  tbe  schalar  ai|d  gwti^m9,^t  ^ 
hiti|»elf  i  fh».  be : wiljuasaad.  the;  aQiueli!$$.of  maiqi^  ^t  parant^t  so  ait u^ 
ated^  in  the  decent,  buthumbleriwalk^x^fW^^  .^dHcat^d^s-ageur 
tleoMUr  wbihit  the.  anisM  atock^,  be  hw)  )ai4  bfS  £cir  tba  ,^<H|ifoiti  of 
bisi^fiQiiiiing  /da[jFa^<  has  bea«  Mtda  i^  Ij^jcediiq^^ .  m  m^s^dii^aca 
of  li^:€ar«  far  .tha.pducatiou  of  a  beUfed  aofi  i, ,  Haa  the  fi^iuheF 
for  JYincheliiea  airerwitfieMied  the  pride afiob aiparetal has  diaplayedy 
foTfgfkUfAg  aA  t^  arcuuistanji?esp  olf  aca^aU^  CaitaPfiii  with..*  laii^^ 
familyi  that  iMra^/Upon  an  ?^g<ia4iqua  miDllv  w4ia0,trpafhapcy  -^ 
son  baa  gained  some  distinction  at  school  ? 

Job  abe  cbiUretiof  sucfepamia  iaofyvoper'aibjaeii'ui'lha 
cerice  and  charity  of  William"  of  Wykeham? 

\  XaUa  Dictia&ar j^« 
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h  might  i«!ceikiplify  this,  without  any  undue  remarks  on  ^JthoRC)  by 
speaking  of  myself,  the  eldest  wm  of  sevett  cbiMreB.  Nor  oan  i 
ever,  forgfii  ihoae.  sacrifices  whkb  a  father  and  mother  made,  to 
fpv^  that  oducati<Mi  nvhichibeir  aon  could  have  raceived^no^vfaere 
elsai  without  an,  effort  beyond  their  incoDie.  How  often  have  1 
wvitoeated  the  first  ^'  etealingUne"  of  scM-rixw  on  ^e  mild  features  of 
a  mother  now  in  the  dust !  The  son  of  a  father  with  a  small  faer^i- 
diUry  property!  and  a  tmsAl  living,  was  to  all  iatents  and  purposes 
'^  a  po^r  and  indigent  sshoiaf**  and  such  are  hundreds  who  facve 
jraeetv«d,at  Winchester.. ihe  cheapest  and  best  education,  in  the 
country*  ?    y.  •.. 

'  But,  you  wiH  say,  why  ere  these  obseraatioas^  addnessedi  to^  vne^ 
Hawft  I  noftesprossly  said,  the  object  of  the  enquiry  is  to  aao^iftain 
fftcta^  tiot  todeckk)  wbat.is  to  hedone?  •'--      ^Jf...  / 

Alas !  can  any  one  doubt,  though  these  foundatiotts,  to  allintepiis 
and  puaposeSf  have  aoftwered  the  great  «nd»  for  .which  Itiiey/^ere 
designed;*  yet  >tha4^  iv  aa  imtated  state  of  the- |Miblic  jattnd^iiimoh 
mtt  be  in£Mrred*that  can  never  be  proved, and  whicb^  aftef  dl^ jdnay 
lie.  only  found  t»  eaitt  in  the  prejudiced  minds  o£v^  advaraaries. 
Ha^e  die  funds  of  tlie  establishment  been  alienated  ^lHas4t  oeaaed 
to  per&Mm  ita'dnties  to  society  i  Are  the  -sons  <tf  the  rick  futef^rred, 
— ^are  such  even  admitted  f  Except,  in  the  case  which  ^lias^  been 
ihentioned  of  a  man  of  hereditary  property,  (friuoh  foea  *txi  the 
eideat  ;soo,)  having  joany  odiera  to  edocate.  Are  the  nnnbers 
leasenedy  or  the  comforta  of  the  boys,  in  any  esaentiai  points^  neg^ 
kvied  J  Go  down  to  Winefaeater;  look  at>tfaeir'  aninaaied  eyesy  iand 
glowing  countenances.  Think  of  that  description  .of 'i^asEnrlig 
|ieop]e,  froni  whence  so  many  are  takeoi  Think  ofaourate^  libe« 
ladly^bped  up,  but  with  five  or  sisxhiklren  to  educate;  «  wiidow, 
who,  without  these  aids,  must  be  content  to  a^e  hersoneiithedaoas 
of  .a  aolMriar  and  »  gentleman,  gro^  tip  na  r»s<icfk  \ 
' '  Let  no  ^osadeiiminency,  taf  the  name  of  ichartty^andtof  Grqo, 
h^acretnedf  But  canwe.  dbut  ouf'eyes^o  the  matigaaht  leelings 
inevitably  awakened,  which  wiU  ampnte  the  most  »uiqNmioipkd  and 
edk>iia  mbbepy,.«h0i  you  fix  the  aMention  on  the i  paltry  esrtuni!!' 
atahiseaof  8poaAi,<timidber8^  and  foifa?  -.  ^'   ■■,      /  ■  >  <«> .  i^;- 

v^  ifi.thegeanaal'tsyatem'pmBuedcrealaa,  not '.only  for  tiie  oburch, 
•'lint  for  iali/»eewQBai4iolitical  andmiocai^  n  class  of  ieamed  anddtbre- 
^limen^jrAe/niLiA'itjiT/o^o^iim  onwvNiC^ONTnv^nnd'whiobiB  6oe 
of  the  auBi*l>efeHisesf«£  ita<pf04eminence  as  *a  nation; »  wiae.'Jegisla- 
'tartMrooldhemaal/aittioas  taprescrvie,  not  only  tmfWafe,  bntianin- 
ymeA  int  the  vhaghjpnUi£r«eitiinatfen>  these  oatabUBhuenta.  --  . '^  -  c 

But  1 4N>me'to<anii<a^iderit>na  charge*  Thenastereandlettniirs 
have  taken  nn  oath,  which  they  could  reconcile  to  their  conscm« 
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*  .  .  '  ■  ' ' 

ITNCES;  and  joo  speak  with  the  tone  of  h-ony^  because  they  will 

DOtjUikeaiioa^AOAiNSTTUEiRCoHsciBN'CBB*  Your ialtpedce, 

if  I  do  not  mkxxaitvBiUmA  joit  k  Ibb : 
-''When  they  are  sworn  to  exeriite  tlie  statutea  accordinjf-to    . 

their  Uierul  Mxreptattoo^  and  notirnthstandiog  alter  the  hundred  tki}^ 

lings,  according  to  the  «ei  valorem  of  the  times,  by  making  it  sixty* 

SIX  pounds:  why  ftot  violate  their  oaths,  which  they  have  takea^not 

to  reveal  their  stat%it&9" 

If  for  one,  could  do  the  first;  and  thiiA  I  dischai^d  my  duty, 

2j^a/&f performing  the  iNTBNTof  the FiMinder;  judging the^alue 

of  the  hundred  shilttngs  by  the  produce,  and  estimating  it  aceoidkig 

to  how  many  sheep  or  oxen  the  sign  of  so  much  n^oney  ifouid 
p«iickase.in  the  market  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second.        ' 

This  oath,  to  ful&l  the  plain  intention  of  the  Founder^  may  and 
must  be  taken  according  to  the  real  value  of  what  is  implied  by  the 

^sigff,  not  the  nominal,  -  > 

Bu^  if  I  can  take  this  oath,  most  conseientiotisly,  can  I  talse 
ailiothea,  die  meaning  of  which  is  pcremplory  and  decisive  ^  «.> .   k 
Though  I  have  said  dms  roucb)  I  trust  it  will  not  be  neoestsarf 
forjBe  to  adU,  that  my  anxiety  that  this  momentous  eoquii^r  may 

-go  on  without  let  or  impediment,  is  as  ardent  as  your  own.  *  But 
hasty  and  prgudiced  view»  are  the  oidy  civcumsifeances  which  cau 

..defeat  the  object  of  enquiry. 
^   There  are  tour  essential  qualities,  without  which  no  one  could 
be  n.pFoper  person  to  sopisrintend  these  enquiqes,^*^!  great  under- 
standing, ii^exibie  integrity^  a  dispassionate;  temper,  and,  where 
fHsb^c  scboidsare  oonberaed,  practioalaiNrioxpenniefital'knowki!^ 

.ofthft^bjecti 

Theie  are  ^toondesortptions  of  persons  equally  improper  for  the 
delib«rate  investigation  of  this  delicate  subject:  *^  persons  mho  wiiil 
entenitpeo^  dieir  V>tis^'jalorMr/'  futietions  with  a  diapoMtion  to  find 
ground  ofjustifioatioUf  rather  dum  of  charge^. who  will  reloetaiidy 
opail  theiir  eyeato  truths,  wbich.tkwart^tlKar.  favorite:  prejudices; 
andglaeLdesirous  that  their  inquirieadiould  convict  6f  exaggerations 

;die!skktemenlB  nowivefere  ebefpablic."  «.      i. 

mYbs,  Stt>.  suefa'  men 'atfe impraper^.  au4>  let>  me fald*yithose ^tnen 
are  equally  improper,  who,  where  no  fsioabinedtaiiusqs  40-6  ibmid, 

aiohdni.tbe«pBbli€y  caaggcraiiag  aiMer.Gkrala^tBB0«8,'With  the  new  <^ 
oC  depDsdiattng^tboaG  finslttuti<9na>  s^gain/ which thcgrhaRr^iiiotifkd 
l^rmaiiioas^  er  saaHies«otv'^iwhkhilh0)r7vieEv\«3n?aifiid3al3gfat;^  :^  x*j 
.irrlhlNlt  theJeast  idbisl,'oa  iKXEieat^aii^r be vfauadon.thevgasmeftf^ 
of  these  .osHdpitJiiSttiils^whkb.feghshMMBiLJy^t'B^ 
naaMd  aasm^Yeeoived^  %ith  diAKOtdoBiingrfiposnihedoaef  in  Ovid, 
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|0  bnifili  off  their  dust ;  and  ve  might  appiy-thfi  clafiftical  line,  in 
anoiheff  sense  than  inteoded  by  its  author; 

**  8i  milluai  est, — ^laavea^  «xcuity^iiDi.|.vH  ^'  . 

Among  tl^ese  abuses^  nvhat  is  especially  pointed  out  i  That  the 
boys  eat  off  clean  trenchers^  ^hicd*  they  oannof  break,  in^ead  of 
pitftes,  which  they  can;  and  that  they  havef  not  forks  and  spoons, 
as  the  fellows  have. 

Aye,  there  is.  the  rub !  You  seem  anxious  to  dispossess  the  fel- 
lows of  that  inidependent  proritriofi^  whit;b  in  advtincing  Hfe  they 
possess;  and  by  a  work  of  supererogation,  constitute  yourself  a 
better  judge  than  the  founder  of  his  own  intention. 

Why  not  take  away  the  spoons  and  silver  forks  of  these  supine 
fellows,  and  admit  more  ^*  indigent  and  poor  children/'  though  the 
founder  limited  the  number  to  seventy  f  Why  not  reduce  the  fellow- 
ships of  Winchester  to  be  on  a  level  with  those  of  Oxford,  Bcc.  ? 
WLat  buisness  have  the  fellows  of  Win<;hester,  though  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  founder  that  a  fellowship  should  be  held  out  as  a 
reward  of  greater  preferment  than  New  College,  to  receive  more 
than  they  received  at  Oxford  I  Let  them  all  be  put,  long  or  short, 
in  the  new  bkd  of  Procbvstes!  Nay,  have  they  not,  some  of 
tbem,  horresco  referens,  even  wives  and  children !  What  need  of 
these,  when  the  fellows  of  New  College '  have  not  the  same  indul- 
gence i  What  need  of  their  many  domestic  accomodations  i 

**  What  needs  five  and  twenty?  ten,  or  five? 
What  needs  one  ? 

Ofa  I  reason  not  the  deed*-oor  barest  beggars 
Are,  in  the  peoreat  things,  superfluous  !'' — King  Zear, 

Why  not  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  from  marrying  those  who  have 
retired  from  Oxford  on  this  more  lucrative,  but  far  from  splendid^ 
preferment? 

What  is  the  impression  excited  by  all  this  i  That  the  fellows  of 
Winchester  regard  only  themselves ;  that  they  have  such  incomes  as 
should  be  pared  down ;  that  they  ought  not,  I  suppose,  to  have  a 
footman  in  livery,  but  should  be  contented,  if  they  had  only,'as  in 
a  highland  manse,  a  bare-footed  maid ! 

You,  Sir,  have  seen  the  statutes,  which  I  have  not;  but  T  have 
an  opportunity  of  setting  before  you  an  exact  account  of  the  great 
and  splendid  emoluments  which  these  envied  fellows  possess.  My 
father's  uncle  was  fellow  from  the  year  1725  to  17H1,  and  from 
bi«  great  age  wasf  (amiliariy  called  by  (he  Iroys  "  William  of  Wykc- 
ham."  I  was  tli^n  fit  sch6ol,  and  since  his  death  have  beoome 
possessed  of  all  Ats  accounts,  a  most  accurate  balance  of  all  he  re- 
ceived and  expended,  to  the  smallest  iten^s. 

■  Marriage  is  forbidden  by  the  statutes  of  New  College :  in  the  qualifica- 
tion for  a  Fellow  of  Winchester,  it  is  only  said  he  shall  be  a  priest. 
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I  wUl'talieihefiidtj0arl||itoGmn,.1736.  Tkereadeiiaof. course 
will  make  his  own  estimate  of  the  iacareased  value  at  this  da|f« 

The  receipts  fr dm  the  College  «re  thu»  entered^  '^  Computus.'* 

aVD.  1736.  S.   s.    4^ 

Of  the  College  for  canaioi»  -  --    58  17    d 

)7kie  and  iacremettt  «  -»  •»    80    0  •  0 

Sealing  -  *  -  -       1     8    0 

.    I'll'  w«ii         i 

Annual  reoeipt  from  WiwhMer  -College     "-  140    6    £ 

Now  1^  us  see  the  splendid  use  made  of  dils  income. 

TThere  is^ . 

Sohitio  seroorum-^Empiio  vestimentorum — EmpHo  librorum-^ 
Jiospitium — et  Eieentosynaa. 

Servants^  clbthes,  books,  hbusdceeping,  and  charity^. 

With  the  comforts,  far  from  splendid,  in  no  ^tem,  for  so  many 
years,  is  charity  omitted.  1  sbsdl  take  the  account  for  this  one 
year;  hoping  you  will  not  think  the  buying  books,  for  ati  old 
retired  scholar,  toa  great  a  luxury.  lYie  expense  for  clothes  is 
1 9l.  45.  3d. ;  books,  \g/.  1  S$Ad, ;  housekeeping  a  whole  year,  inclnd- 
ing  even  16/,  for  one  hogshead  of  Port  wine,  (which  some  will 
think,  perhaps  unpardonable,)  41/.;  eleemosynse,  16/.  135.  7d. 

Lest  these  items  should  appear  too  expensive,  I  will  put  down 
«ne  whole  article,  t^ei^fta^,  renting  to  the  expenses  at  Winchester. 

£,    s,   d* 
For  a  pair  of  snuffers '  -  ^ 

For  candles     -  -  -  * 

For  coals,  52  bushels 
Mr.  Garret,  for  prayers 
For  sweeping  a  chimney 
Mending  a  tea*kettle 
For  three  hampers        -  .  - 

For  corks        -  •  -  * 

For  a  mop       -  -  -  ^ 

^ox  a  pair  of  pinchers 
For  three  hampers        .  «  • 

Small  things  -  - 

In  all        £.5    2    8 

WiA  mdi  laanata  irtleirtkm  lo  erery  tbkig' received  and  expended, 
with  a  heart,  notwithstanding,  ^'  open  aa  dciy  to  liberal  charity,"  this 

'  Quere,  whether  the  boys  ate  allowed  snjxffefS  ?  If  not,  what  a  subject 
for  supersensitive  compassion,  as  well'as'wafi't  of\p^on$,  it*f 
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man  having  no  family,  during  a  long  life,  saved  a  considerable  sum 
of  money. 
'  It  was  all  left  to  public  charities^  and  parficularlj  cbarity- 

schoob.  .  i  - ' 

FTis  charities,  from  youth  till  he  died,  were  of  this  description. 
I  wiH  take  an  extract  from  the  book  before  me,  for  one  year « 

<3ifu4ty-school  at  Winton 

Boys  at  Shrovetide       -  — 

Wool  distributed          -         ,   -  .  - 
Bartlet            - 

Widow  Bridge  -  ..  .  - 

Society  for  Gospel       -  -    ,  .   - 

Fire  at  Moreton           -  -  ,    - 

Mr«.  Franston              -  -  . 

J.  Beer           -            -  -  - 

County  hospital            -  •    ,  t 

Superannuate  scholars  -  *     - 

Divers  more  persons   -  *  - 
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This  worthy  old  man^  when  I  u^as  at  school,  regularly  asked,  pia 
to  dinner  on  Sunday; 'and,  after  dinner,  I  had  one  glass  of.  wins, 
from  a  bottle,  out  of  which,  at  84  years  of  age,  he  indulged' himself 
with  THREE !  One  glass  of  wine  allotted  to  me,  and  ^shilling  With 
it,  were  always  accompanied  with  a  healthy  which  he  never  omitted; 
and,  at  the  age  I  have  mentioned,  1  have  seen  him  repeat  it  with 
tears  in  hia  eyes;  it  was  the  following: 

"  To  the  THREB  SCOR  J  AND  TEN  »— 

**  May  God  make  tbem  bappy  men  !" 

Why  do  I  bring  these  things  before  the  public  ?  To  shew,  by 
unanswerable  documents,  the  emoluments  of  the  preferment,  at  the 
time;  and  moreover  to  prove,  that  before  such  a  man,  in  such  a 
situation  of  life,  could  have  thought  tbut  he  had  been  robbing  the 
poor^  of  onefarthingf  he  would  rather  have  suffered  the  '  flesh-fly 
to  blow  his  mouth!'.  And  such  are  most  of  those  in  dispositioo,  hal£t, 
and  heart,  who  partake  of  William  of  Wykeham's  bounty  ! 

I  leave  these  facts  to  speak  for  ihemselves,  which  I  think  thej 
will  do,  as  well  aa  your  inferences.  - 

Your  next  charge  is,  aUo,  a  most  serious  one. 

You  assert,  that  the  boys;  when  they  attain  the  age  of  fifteen, 

*  The  number  of  boys. 
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SOLEMNLY  SWEAR   tliat  thejP nave  tiot  3/.  os*  a  year^  ,;ai^^<$,a 

a  year  to  the  master:  ,\^^ ,, 

The  BO y 8^  |ben,  s^t  fiftefen  yewfif  ag^,  apcpr4ing,49  yyo|i^  j^l^r- 
tions,^  rpig^a  FAL$E  oatH  l!  iWhen  |:ou  peiuieq  tjjjis^jlij^j^t  neyci 
occur  to  ybu^  that  the  boy  might  not  bave,  and  dbubtless  had  not, 
one  p^H^  he  could  call  his  own  i  Did  the  boy  {ml;^  the  tm.  gui* 
neas,  or  his  ||)arent8  ?  /        >  • 

Leai  i^tnigfat  be  thought  that  I  have  be^n  personally  iiitar^sted 
in  repelliAg  theise  charges,  let  me  add,  that  since  lea viiig^the  place 
ynhtrt  I  received  the  benefit  of  an  education,  which,  I  cpiild  not 
have  klRd^  wAhout  the  munificence  of  such  a  founder,  t  have  never 
rec^h^d  the  value  of  one  sixpence  from  the  establisboi^nt.  3ut  I 
shall  isver  feel — ^not  a  rasb,  ot  even,  I  hope,  ^^  romaiO^c,'^  biit — a 
weil^rottnded  attachment  to  an  institution  so  distinguislied ;  an 
ardent  anxiety  to  repel  unmerited  reflections ;  and  a  gra^tude 
which  win  never  leave  my  heart, 

Tmmmemor  ip$€  meif  dumtpirituihosregetartui.  J 

Thottf^Xiiave  ventured  thus  to  appear  before  the  public  in  de- 
fence of  ope  pjublift  institution,  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
again  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  the  general  objects  of  your  pur- 
suit V.  and  b.^^^ij^^pardpii^  }f  I  have  ha^tUy  used  any  Jaogfiage  wh(ch 
a^Jthblar  anogentlemaii  cuight  qot  to  have  used  toward^  a  gi^Ue- 
nuin  and  scholar;  and  viitn  sincere  respect  for  your  great  abilities^ 
and  benevoleiit  motives,  but  lamenting  palpable  prejudices^ 


iV< 


• :  >•     -  '  i 


'f    !      ".1^ 


•  .  •    •  I  am,  ^r, 

'   '*  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

W.  L.  BOWLES. 
BremhilL  Oct.  20,  1818. 
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I  have  hitherto  confined  mysett  to  )^our  letter  hK^  Sir  Samuef 
Romilly.  I  sbdl  now  beg  to  make  a  few  obseri^tions  on  what 
apptanlttQi^me^  false-constvuction  and  frisd  vixj^^  -of  the  iiitent  of 
the  founder,  from  the  Report  of  yc^wcfiftirirtnaftiWn;''    '      '   ^  * 

The  great  point  t9  ascevtifiA  is  'fni4onbtedly  ^\kh^  'Wfretfaeff^^'c 
establiihitient^'  fiottncfed'hy 'WHIiawi'tifWykthani/has  Ifeettdiv^d 
from  those  objects  for  which  he  intended  it,  and  given  to  others, 
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\i'honi  be  had  not  in  his  contetnplation.  The  observations  I  have 
made  will  assist  the  reader  in  determining  this  question.  1  hope  i 
have  piroved,  that^  generally  speaking,  those  who  now  receive  the 
advantage  ojf  this  institution,  are  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  ; 
but^  in  confirmation  of  tfais^  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  some 
observations  on  the  extracts  now  published  from  the  statutes. — 
At  £ton^  It  appears,  that  if  any  preference  be  given  to  a  saholar, 
it  is  expressly  stated,  the  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  poorest ; 
and  yet^  remark,  the  children  of  Villani,  the  lowest  orders,  are 
^EXPRESSLY  £xcLunEl>  by  the  words  of  the  Founder ! 

Nothing  is  said,  in  the  statutes  of  Winchester,  about  any  prefer- 
ence given  to  the  poorest :  and,  if  the  children  of  the  lowest  orders 
werO  excluded,  even  when  this  condittoa  wm  annexed,  it  is  plain 
that  an  order  above  those  must  be  originally  inteiMfe4. 

Besides,  in  the  times  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  feelings  of  bos- 
tili^  against  '*  sckolares,^  of  any  description,  were  too  general,  in 
the  mind  of  the  lower  orders,  to  incline  them  to  have  a  wish  of 
belonging  to  that  despised  class ;  nor  can  we  otherwise  account  for 
the  instantaneous  feelings  of  indignation,  so  widely  excited,  and  so 
exclusively  diverted  to  particular  objects,  in  the  rebellion  of  Wat 
Tyler.  Stowe  says,  "they  beheaded  all  men  of  law,  as  well  pren- 
tices, and  either  barristers,  and  justices,  as  jewrers.  They  spared 
none,  whom  they  thought  to  be  lbarned,  were  it  never  so 
LITTLE,  especially  if  they  found  any  to  have  pen  and  ink/' 

Jf  learning  was  not  offered  to  the  children  of  the  Villani,  or  Cote- 
larii,  nor  would  have  been  accepted,  probably,  when  Wykeham 
wrote  his  statutes,  if  it  had  been  ;  for  whom  was  it  intended,  but 
for  those  in  the  middle  classes  of  life,  who  wanted  assistance  in 
breeding  their  children  *'  scholars  ?''  For  such,  I  trust,  I  hav^ 
shewn  the  charity  of  the  founder  was  intended;  and  to  such  is  it  now 
applied.  The  boys  neither  being  lessened  in  number,  and  as  welt 
fed,  as  they  are  (I  believe  the  nation  will  grant)  well-taught !  If 
the  words  pauperes  and  indigentes,  generally  speaking,  can  be 
understood  only  as  comparative  terms  ;  in  the  time  of  Richard  the 
Second,  when  there  were  scarcely  anv  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
property,  they  must  have  been  peculiarly  so  understood.  Perhaps 
a.  better  illu&tration  of  the  relative  signification  of  '^  pauper**  cannot 
be  found  than  in  an  Ode  of  Horace,'  to  which  1  would  refer  you 
as  a  more  elegant  classical  authority,  than  the  plain  literal  words 
of  a  dictionary. 

^  A  more  unans  werable  exemplifioa^on  will  he  found  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  ninth  S9^ire  of  Juvenal,  and  inXibullus,  in  th«  Elegy  begixming  with 
the  line 

Dhittai  aliun  Jkilvo  sibi  coHgerat  auro. 

But  this  is  well  known  to  every  common  i£hoIftr. 
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Non  ebor,  neqoe  aiireum 

Mek  renidet  io  domo  Ucanart 
Non  trabes  Hymettiie 

Premunt  columnas  ultimi  recisas 
Africa.    Neque  Attali 

Ignotus  hseres  regiam  occupavi : 
Nee  lacpnica  mibi 

TrahuQt  honests  purpuras  cUeBtas, 
At  6de9«t  ingent 

Benigna  vena  est :  paupebeicque  Divms 
Me  petit.    Nihil  fupra 

Deos  laces)309  nee  pptentaoi  amicum 
Largiora  flagito^ 

Satis  BEATU9  UNICIS  Sabinis. 

<  * 

Horace  had,    at  that  time^  his  Sabine   farm.      H«    speaks 
also  of 


Hoc  crat  in  votis, ..,*. 

••"•':';•  AucTi  us'  atque 
Dii  MELIUS  fec^re. 

If  it  be  said  tbat,  as  he  applies  to  himself  the  word,  it  must  not 
be  literally  understood  as  implying  he  really  meant  to  call  himself 
^'pauper;*'  I  will  say^  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  passage  in  bis  writ- 
ings^ except  where  it  is  used  in  its  relative  sense. 

The  surest  knowledge  we  could  derive  of  its  signification  in 
William  of  Wykeham's  time,  would  be  from  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages ;  but,  1  think,  sufficient  appears  to  convince  yourself, 
that  it  cannot  mean,  as  you  seem  to  imply,  absolutely  poor. 

If  you  have  taken  this  word,  and  also  indigem,  in  a  wrong 
sense  ;  let  me  now  intreat  your  attention  to  some  observations  oa 
the  false  interpretation  you  have  given  the  words  in  the  statutes^ 
May  we  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether  the  acquirement  of  the 
Latin  tongue  be  as  accurately  taught  at  Edinburgh,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  law  and  metaphysics  i 

We  find  that  the  warden  and  fellows  are  bound  by  an  oath,  not 
to  alter  the  tenorem  et  substantiam  of  the  founder's  statutes. 

Have  they  altered  the  **  tenor  and  substance  F "  The  very  words 
allow  a  discretional  construction  ;  and  if  we  must  either  give  up 
the-strict  literal  words,  and  part  with  the  tenor  and  substance,  or 
retain  the  tenor  and  substance,  and  give  up  the  strict  literal  words, 
we  must  adhere,  to  the  best  of  our  understanding,  by  the  temnr  and 
substance  of  the  founder's  intention. 

This  is  not  to  make  ^^  nova  statuta,"  nor  is  it  repug-> 
nam  tothe^'sbtJND  and  plain  srnse  T'  Piano  etsano^sensu! 
Nor  *^  to  break  these  statutes  under  any  color  or  plea ;''  nor  to 
change  their  ^^  tenor  apd  substance,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  humanity^ 
or  God." 
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I  might  be  excused  from  suggesting  to  a  lawyer,  that  the  ^'  ioten<« 
tion"  of  the  testator  is  the  best  guide  in  construction. 

The  words  of  Wykeham  are,  that  nothing  shall  be  done  contra 
intentionem  nosiram.  Then  those  who  have  the  custody  of  his 
statutes  are  to  follow,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  as  they  will 
answer  to  God,  this  intention  ;  and  I  should  think  I  violat- 
ed the  very  essence  of  this  intention,  if  I  acted  so  as  to  make  one 
penny  halfpenny  in  Richard  the  Second's  time,  of  precisely  the 
same  value  as  one  penny  halfpenny  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
1  should  be  guided,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  the  price  of  labor, 
which  was  one  penny  halfpenny  per  day  then  ;  and  now,  where  I 
live,  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  though  it  ought  to  be  uiuc&  more, 
aD'4  wQuIil  be  so,  except  for  the  abuses  of  the  poor  laws. 

By  the  12ih  of  Richard  the  Second,  it  is  enacted,  that  a  bailiff  for 
husbandry  shall  take  ISs.  4d.  by  the  year  ;  the  master  hind,  10s. ; 
carter,.  IQs. ;  cowherd,  6s.  8d. ;   driver  of  the  plough  7s.  by  the 

YEAR. 

By  the  25th  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  is  enacted,  thaf  none 
shall  pay^  in  the  time  of  sarcling  or  haymaking,  but  a  penny  a 
day!'*  '  • 

I  think  you  will  admit  I  have  not  overcharged  the  estimate. 

But  you  ask,  **  Were  such  large  rents  and  fines  as  are  now, 
known  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second,  any  more  than  knivesi 
forks,  plates,  and  5/JOOW5?"  ; 

Surely,  Sir,  you  will  retract  this  question.  The  possessions  of 
the  College  are  not  larger  than  they  were  in  Richard  the  Second's 
time  !  Tjiey  are  the  same ;  and  the  rents  now  will  not  purchase 
more  labour,  or  necessaries,  or  conveniences,  than  they  would 
then. 

I  now  ask  the  reader,  whether  he  can  do  otherwise  than  believe, 
»  that  the  language  you  have  used  against  these  institutions  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  cause  which  you  are  so  anxious  to  promote? 

One  word  more  in  answer  to  what  you  have  thrown  out  respect- 
ing the  funds  being  applied  to  increase  the  number  of  boys.'  The 
numbers  cannot  be  increased,  according  to  the  words  of  the  statute  ; 
and  most  erroneous  is  the  inference,  that,  because  the  number  may 
be  diminished  by  the  funds  failing,  as  at  Eton,  therefore  they  may 
be  added  to,  when  the  words  of  the  statute  are,  augeatur  et  accres-^ 
cat  J  ac  alias  in. omnibus  percipianty  sicuT  prius. 

That  is,  they  shall  proceed  increasing,  after  thb  diminu- 
tion; till  they  attain  the  original  number — sicut  prius — 
as  it  was  before  the  diminution. 

•  Now,  Sir,  you,  who  are  so  anxious  that  the  will  of  the  founder 
should  be  complied  with  /i^cra//y,  suggest  an  improvement,  which 
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strikes  at  the  root  of  his  expressed  will.  William  of  Wykeham 
establi^thed  his  colleges  for  skventy  scholars,  numerically,  at  Win*- 
chester,  and  seventy  fellows  at  Oxford,  neither  more  nor  less; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  laid  down  th^  exc&ct  number  of  seventy,  after 
the  number  of  the  disciples  ;  warden  and  ten  fellows^  after  the  num- 
ber of  the  apostles,  Judas  being  omitted ;  three  chaplains  and 
three  inferior  clerks,  after  the  number  of  faithful  deacons,  six  •  six- 
teen quiristers,  the  number  of  the  prophets,  twelve  greater,  and 
four  less. 

Whether  these  numbers  were  fixed  on  from  fancy,  or  supeh- 
s  TIT  ION,  or  piety,  we  can  have  no  right  to  alter  them.  You 
doubtless  think  the  fellows  have  too  much.  I  think  they  have  too 
little,  to  live  even  with  that  degree  of  respectability  which  their  be- 
nefactor intended.  10/.  a  year  was  the  income  of  a  fellow  af  New 
College,  during  the  life  of  the  founder ;  and  a  fellow  of  Winches- 
ter was  elected  to  that  station,  as  to  a  station  of  greater  preferment. 
I  leave  you  to  judge^  if  a  fellow  of  New  College  had  10/.,  how 
much  more  he  would  have  wobp,  reckoning  ad  valorem ;  and  by 
consequence,  if  a  fellow  of  Winchester  was  higher  in  point  of  pre- 
ferment, how  much  greater  the  endowment  might  reasonably  he  ex- 
pected. Now  the  utmost  they  have  as  fellows,  is  barely  sufficient 
to  place  them  in  what  you  may  call  ''easy,"  certainly  not  in  rich 
**  circumstances." 

But  an  impression  is  made,  as  if  the  funds  were  applied  to 
nourish  the  selfish  extravagance  of  the  fellows,  an  impression  the 
more  to  be  deprecated,  a^  it  is  excited  at  a  time  when  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  present  order  of  society  is  a  confederacy  of  kings, 
lords,  and  priests,  against  the  poor. 

I  have  no  other  object  in  making  these  remarks,  than  a  wish  that, 
after  having  perused  them  candidly,  you  should  reconsider  the  im- 
pression you  have  made.  ' 

Nor  am  1  in  fear,  that  these  venerable  institutions  will  be  des- 
troyed, or  even  shaken.  Their  battlements  have  weathered  very 
angry  storms,  and  remain  inviolate. 

The  noble  foundation  escaped  almost  by  miracle  from  the  ra- 
pacious tyranny  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  two  years,  a  decree  of 
dissolution  remaining  against  it.  It  escaped  again,  and  almost  by 
miracle,  from  the  Puritanical  and  republican  Iconoclasts,  under 
Cromwell ;  and  was  saved  only  in  consequence  of  his  leaders, 
Nath.  Fiennes,  or  Law,  the  regicide,  remembering  their 
oaths!! 

.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attribute  any  views  of  hostile  violence  to 
you.  No,  Sir ;  I  believe  your  motives  to  be  as  benevolent  as  they 
are  sincere;  and  I  pray  to  God,  that  your  endeavours  may  never 
be  relaxed,  till  every   poor  man  in  this    kinodom  has 
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£v£RY  RIGHT  of  whicb  h€  has  been  defrauded.  But  good  men 
fear^  lest^  by  involving  in  one  apparent  censure  those  institutions 
which  deserve  it^  and  those  which  do  not  deserve  it^  you  might 
eventuaUy  injure  that  cause,  in  which  all  the  best  and  wisest  of 
their  generation  wish  you  success* 

The  most  anxious  care,  then^  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  subject  of 
such  moment;  le^^  under  a  vague  impression  of  equal  abuses  in 
all  charitable  foundations,  these  institutions^  which  have  in  general 
nobly  served  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  founded^  which 
have  dispensed  for  centuries,  and  are  yet,  in  the  eye  of  a  great 
nation,  dispensing  the  greatest  good  ; — lest  such  institutions  should 
be  dassed  with  those  charity  schools,  the  Ainds  of  which  have  been 
monopolised  and  grossly  perverted  y — and  lest  those  abuses-  of 
charity,  which  are  most  foul  and  flagrant,  might  seem  to  derive  a 
kini  of  covering,  in  consequence  of  their  being  iovoltiotarily  assoi^ 
ciated  with  institutions  which  the  puUic  yet  regard  with  Keverence. 

Whatever,  upon  a  fair  and  dispassionate  view,  may  be  found 
faulty  io  the  administration  of  Winchester  College^  it  is  an  insult 
•to  humanity  tJbat  it  should  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day,  nay,  in 
the  same  century,  with  Yeovil,  and  other  places  of  that  description. 

And  this  generous  distinction  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  when,  besides  the  uni/ierited  tone  of  obloquy,  among  respect* 
able  writers,  there  are  not  wanting^  in  the  present  day,  writers  of 
^*  coarser  grain,^^  who,  for  political  purposes^  insidioudy  or  openly 
direct  their  attacks^  with  particular  hostility,  against  those  seats  of 
learning. 

Whilst  I  am  now  writing,  in  the  same  public  paper,  Winchester 
and  Yeovil,  for  obvious  purpo9es,  are  pointed  out,  as  it  were,  to 
the  same  indignation  of  the  public ;  though  the  plain  facts  relating  to 
one  are  heartnrending,  and  though,  to  give  any  color  to  the  allega- 
tion of  abuses  in  the  other,  the  accuser  is  obUged  to  falsify  the 
m^anitig  of  the  Latin  statutes,  and  to  bring  forward  garbled  extracts 
from  your  examination,  and  partial  and  exaggerated  circumstances^ 
purposely  and  deliberately  placed  in  the  most  invidious  and  inju- 
rious point  of  view.  1  will  mention  one  ins^nce.  William  of 
Wykeham,  by  his  statutes,  constituted  the  two  wardens,  &c.  exa- 
n^iners  of  the  boys,  who  are  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  for  New  Col- 
lege. The  word  *^  influence*'  is  introduced,  as  if  the  "necessary 
..consequence  must  be,  that  an  undue  influence  was  exerted,  by  those 
whom  the  founder  constituted  judges,  against  that  founder's  inteji«^ 
tion !  How  base  is  the  insinuation  I  The  examination  is  the  fair- 
est that  can  be  conceived. 

This  wtU  be  sufficient,  I  bop;e>  to  shew  in  what  spirit  the  article 
is  written. 

The  article  I  read»  with  almost  involuntary  shudderings^  at  suck 
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base  insinuations  and  artful  colorings^  in  the  Batli  Chronicle,  co- 
pied, no  doubt,  from  a  London  paper.  I  shall  trust  to  the  well- 
known  liberality  of  the  editor,  to  print  some  extracts  from  this 
Vindication,  in  any  way  he  may  tiiink  just. 

The  article  1  speak  of,  was  furnished  originally,  by  either  a  most 
Ignorant  or  most  malicious  commentator.  Without,  attributing 
feelings  of  this  kind  to  you,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  they  are 
the  effects  of  that  zeal  which,  like  ambition^ 

"O'erleaps  itself, 
«  And  falls  on  th'  other  side  ;*' 

a  zeal  which,  whilst  it  is  actuated  by  charitable  motives,  woupds 
the  boso0i  of  charity  herself. 

These  are  the  effects,  we  fear,  on  the  public  mind>  and  of  which 
we  already  perceive  the  traces ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  th^  gr^at 
body  of  daocal  aod  intellectual  worth,  which  has  been  sileutjjy  j^x- 
tured  in  these  seats  of  education,  and  sent  forth  to  adorn  and  dig- 
nify society  ;  we  mourn  the  injudicious  haste  of  that  zealj.  which 
would,  in  its  effects,  tear  off  the  decent  draperies  from  ^at  class, 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  state  to  protect  in  jts  kgitimate  claims^ 
fairly  appreciated,  as  well  as  to  restore  the  garment  to  the  ^^  poor 
and  needy"  in  the  English  sens^e  of  those  words,  of  which  they  have 
been  robbed, 

I  cannot  conclude  without  again  lamenting  the  circumstances 
which  have  deprived  the  country  of  the  honorable  services  of  the 
Marquis  of  Xiansdowne  and  the  Bishop  of  London  ;* .  characters 
in  every  respect  most  suited  to  do  justice  to  so  momentous  iu)4 
arduous  an  inquiry  ;  of  *^  inflexible  integrity,'^  to  screen  no  real 
abuse ;  of  ''  superior  understanding,"  accurately  to  discriminate 
between  gross  offences  and  trifling  objectipns  ;  of  ''  dispassionate 
judgment,'*  to  view  what  is  submitted  to  their  investigation,  in  all 
its  bearings,  without  prejudice  or  partiality  ;  and  of  ^'  experimental 
knowledge,'^  where  the  great  public  schools  are  concerned,  to  s^p- 
prei^te  their  high  character  and  general  importance.  The  loss 
of  such  men,  on  such  an  occasion,  a  whole  nation  will  feel;  but 
none  mofe  than  myself,  who,  in  early  life,  have  wandered  with  one 
of  those  eminent  personages,  in  the  studious  shades  which  are  th^ 
objects  of  your  unjust  animadversions,  and 

'<  Both  together  heard 
"  What  time  the  grey  •fly  winds  her  sultry  horn." 

LYCIDA9. 

and  who,  from  the  other,  have  received  those  kindnesses  which 
have  adcted  enjoyment  to  a  retired  and  unambitious  life. 

■  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  honorable  services  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  were  solicited ;  and  every  friend  to  humanity  intfst 
iament,  that  owing  to  professional  avocations,  he  was  obliged  to  deeliae  aet- 
ing* 
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ADDENDA. 


If  it  vrere  worth  while,  I  could  brings  example  after  example, 
which  would  completely  determine  the  sense  in  which  the  word  j>«iu- 
per  is  used  by  ancient  writers,  in  nineteen  instances  out.of  twenty. 

But  I  cannot  close  these  observations,  without  setting  before 
the  public  some  circumstances,  which,  happening  in  the  age,  ducing 
the  life,  or  tinder  the  eye;  of  the  founder  himself,  most  decidedly 
declare  his  intention,  respecting  the  situation  in  life,  of  some  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  his  establishments  were  endowed. 

Bishop  Waynfleet,  the  illustrious  founder  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  receited  part  of  bis  education  at  Winchester  school,  during 
the  life  of  William  of  Wykeham  ;  and  he  was  of  an  ancient  family, 
son  of  Richard  Patten,  esq.  by  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Brereton^ 
knight,  of  Cheshire. 

Chichely,  the  founder  of  All*Souls,  emulating  the  pious  muni- 
ficence of  which  he  had  partaken,  was  admitted  to  New  College 
the  year  after  its  opening,  in  the  life  of  Wykeham.  In  his  epitaph 
it  is  said, 

''  Pauper  eram  naius/*  &c. 
Yet  we  find  from  Wood,  that  he  was  bom  honestis  et  ingenuis 
parentibus. 

Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  constant  friend  and  libe- 
ral patron  of  Erasmus,  was  admitted  to  New  College  in  1475,  seventy- 
one  years  after  the  death  of  the  founder.  If  he  entered  at  Winchester 
at  nine  years  of  age,  it  must  be  only  sixty-two  years  after  Wykeham*s 
death. 

Was  he  rejected,  as  not  answering  the  description  of  **  poor  and 
indigent  scholar,  "  though  he  was,  says  Weever,  (Funeral  Monu- 
ments,) a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house  in  Hampshire  f — AH  this 
great  good,  which  has  thus  been  derived  to  piety,  to  virtue,  to 
literature,  to  individual  enjoyment,  and  general  improvement,  would 
have  been  annihilated  by  one  rash  stroke  of  the  pen  of  a  reformer, 
unacquainted  with  the  original  principles  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  conscientious  adherence  to  those  rules,  under  which  it  has 
florished  for  centuries ! . 

I  could  add  numerous  examples,  which  crowd  on  me  on  every 
side,  but  I  think  it  needless ;  as  I  believe  every  person,  not  pre- 
judiced, will  consider  the  case  as  proved,  and  that  your  reflections 
have  been*  as  premature,  as  they  are  unfounded.  That  ^ou  have 
misunderstood  the  very  language  of  the  statutes,  \i'hichperemptorily 
deny  the  power  that  you  think  they  grant,  the  extract  from  them, 
., in  the  Appendix,  will.  shew.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  translate 
it^  to  prevent  cavil ;  but  I  leave  it  to  the  learned  and  liberal  as  it  is. 
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Though  the  examples  which  havt*  been  adduced^  will^  I  trust, 
completely  satisfy  every  one,  the  least  conversant  with  the  language 
in  which  the  statutes  of  William  of  Wykeham  were  written^  of  the 
real  meaning  of  the. word  pauper,  as  used  in  those  sji^tutes,  yet  the 
following  examples,  which  I  have  met  with,  siqce  l,he  firfi  sh^t 
was  primed  off,  are  too  apposite  and  incontrovertible  to  be  omitted. 
^*  Pauper: — cui  parva  et  august  a  re$  familiar  is  est ;:  qui 
non  affluit  opibus,  nee  tamen  eget ;  tenuis,  medius  inter  gGBNUM 
et  DiviTEM."  Cicero  says,  ^*  M.  Mmiilius  i^AV^^^fuit-;  habuit^ 
enmifintcuLAB  in  Cariins  et  fu^ndum  in  labicano.'' — For* 
cellini  Thesfuxut. 

"  Paufk.r:— />roprie  medium  quid  est  inter  bivit£M  et 
MENDiGUit;  nempe,  ,cm  necessaria  tantum  sappetunt,  ;i^ihil 
SUFBRBST,  tftfmpAurxREM  vocuHt !  /" — Gesneri  Thesaurus. 

APPENDIX. 

RuBR.  46. 

^^  Statuentes  nihilominus,  et  etiam  ordinantes,  quod  si  forsan 

temporum    invalescente   malitia,  casibus    fortuitis,    possessiones, 

redditus,  et  proventus  spirituales-et  temp()rales  dicti  nostri  Collegii 

in  tantum  decreverint,  qu6d  dictus  Custos,  necnon  Presbyte- 

rorum^.  Scholarium,  et  Clericorum  de  Capelli   numerus  per  nos 

superiits  definitus,  de  exitibus  possessionum,  reddituum,  et  proven- 

tuuni .  prsedictorum,    ceteris    omnibus    oneribus   eidcm   Collegio 

incumbentibus  debiti  supportatis,  non  poterunt  juxta  formam  or- 

diuationum  et   statutorum   nostrorum   commodi   sustentari ;     ex 

tunc,  commune  singulorum  ipsorum  Presbyterorum  duodecim  de- 

nariorum  summam  in  septiman^  aliqua  non    transcend'ant,    nee 

amplior  quam  duodecim  denarionim  summa,  pro  eorum  septima- 

natim.  communis  de  bonis  dicti  Collegii  communibus  aliqualiter 

persolvatur ;  deinde  si  redditus  et  proventus  praefatt^CoUegu  Cus- 

todi,  necnon  Presbyterorum  et  Scholarium  ac  Clericorum  mumero 

Don  sufBciat,  in  h&c  parte,  tunc  necessitate  cogente,  annua  liberata 

vestium  de  qu&  in  dictis  nostris  ordinationibus'et  statutis  sit  mentio^ 

a  quolibet  subtrahatur.     Demum  si  posthaec  infortuniis,  quod  ab- 

ait,  convalescentibus,  numerus  supradictus  de  redditibus,  exitibus, 

et  proventibus  possessionum  dicti  nostri  Collegii  tunc  existentibuS;^ 

in  formd.  praedictSL  non  poterit  sustentari;   permittimus  qu6d  tunc^ 

etnoD  jante,  uec  alias  quovismodo,  juxta  decrescentiam  dictorunii' 

reddituum  et  proventuum,  decrescat  successive  numerus  Sociorum ' 

et  Scholarium  nostri  Collegii  supradicti.     In  his  tamen  omnibus,' 

Custodis  et  Sociorum  Presbyterorum  dicti  nostri  Collegii,  qui  pro 

tempore  fuerint^  conscientias  apud  ahissimum  arctius  oneramus  i 
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ordinantes,  ac  etiam  statiietitC^,  ut  si,  necessitatibus  et  infortuniis 
supradictis  cessantibus,  tempera  mutentur  in  melius ;  possessionea- 
que^  redditus  et  proventus  dicti  nostri  Coiie^i  per  Dei  gratiam 
iteratd  felicia  recipiant  incrementa  ;  juxta  ipsorum  crescentiam 
numerus  supradictySf  sic  tU  pnj^mUtituryin  dictis  casibus  minuendus, 
avgeatur  etiam  et  accrescat,  ac  alids  in  omnibus  percipiant,  sicut 
prius. 

The  word  '^  accrescat"  is  contrasted  with  ^^  decrescat.'^ 
The  "  numerus  superius  definitus/'  and  '^  numerus  supradic- 
tus/'  refer  to  Ruhr.  1  ;  the  very  title  of  which  is,  ^'  De  totali 
numero  Scholarium,  Clericorum,  Presbyterorum,  et  Personarum 
aliarum  dicti  Collegii  prope  Wintoniam/'  Then  the  founder  enu- 
merates— a  Warden  ;  seventy  Scholars  ;  ten  Fellows  ;  three 
Chaplains;  three, Clerks;  sixteen  Choristers ;  an  Informator;  asd 
Hostiarius« 
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Th  e  establishment  of  an  eflScient  paper  currency  maintainiag  an 
unimpaired  value,  daring  a  period  of  more  than  twentj  yeaiS,  ex- 
hibits to  the  political  economist  the  important  fact,  not  previously 
supposed  to  be  possible,  that  the  intervention  of  a  metallic  currency 
for  the  circulation  of  every  species  of  exchangeable  commodities, 
may  be  safely  and  conveniently  dispensed  with. 

A  paper  currency,  guarded  in  its  issue  by  the  very  principles  on 
whid)  the  Bank  of  England  is  conducted,  cannot  be  exposed  to 
depreciation,  because  that  issue  is  governed  by  the  demand,  beyond 
\i'hicfa  it  has,  in  no  one  instance,  been  carried.  Bank  paper  repre- 
sents and  is  a  true  sign  of  property — hence,  it  has  ever  commanded 
the  public  confidence,  and  for  all  objects  of  traffic  widiin  the 
realm,  it  has  been  found  to  possess  the  powers  of  bullion. 

In  several  of  the  continental  states,  in  which  the  government  has 
sought  relief  from  financial  difficulties,  by  the  issue  of  paper,  that 
paper  did  not  command  the  public  confidence,  and  therefore  fell 
to  a  discount,  h  represented  nothing,  and  its  increase  produced 
tlie  uniform  effect  of  a  proportionate  depreciation.  Such  paper 
is  obviously  of  a  nature  bearingno  similarity  to  bank  paper.  They 
possess  no  one  faculty  in  common^  and  cannot  therefore  in  their 
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operation  be  productive  of  similar  consequences.  The  cause  assign- 
ed, sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fatal  mischiefs,  which  have  attended 
the  arbitrary  and  uncontroled  issue  of  the  one — ^but  that  cause, 
cannot  be  applicable  to  the  other.      The  one  is  a  baseless  fabric 

--the  other  rests  on  the  substantial  foundation  of  the  property 

vrhicb  it  represents. 

The  public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  steady  and  has  been  strongly 
pronounced,  on  each  and  every  occasion,  when  the  recurrence  to 
cash  payments  has  been  contemplated. Bank  paper  has  the  de- 
cided preference-T*no  inconvenience  is  felt — whilst  even  a  remote 
prospect  of  a  repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  already  fills  the 
commercial  world  with  alarm. 

The  effects  of  a  diminished  circulating  medium  are  anticipated, 
though  obscurely  seen — for  no  one  can  estimate  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  on  its  nearer  approach.  That  it  will  be  .tremendous, 
many  sound  politicians  think,  and  are  prepared  to  demonstrate. 
But,  were  it  otherwise,  and  tlieir  opinion,  not  founded  as  it  seems 
to  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  very  circumstance  of  its  almost 
universal  prevalence,  would  generate  infinite  calamity-^-affect  pub- 
lic credit,  and  derange  the  relative  value  of  exchangeable  commo- 
clities. 

In  the  ruder  sTges  of  society,  various  and  successive  were  the 
conventional  emblems  of  property,  until  the  precious  metals  re- 
ceived that  distinction  by  the  general  assent  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  thence  were  vulgarly  considered,  as  constituting  the  riches  oJP 
the  state.  Experience  however  and  reflection,  have  gradually  led 
to  a  very  different  opinion,  and  have  finally  detected  the  gross,  yet 
venial  error,  by  establishing  the  distinction  between  property  and 
its  signr  In  the  infancy  of  society,  shells  or  other  emblems  have 
performed  the  office,  which  we  now  assign  to  the  precious  metals. 
Their  functions  at  the  respective  periods  were  similar — and  their 
intrinsic  v^lue  equal.  For  each  answered  the  intended  purpose — 
that  of  facilitating  the  interchanse  of  commodities. 
•  It  may  be  proper  to  call  to  ^r  recollection,  that  the  supply  of 
gold  within  the  last  thiirty  years  at  least  has  proved  inconsider^le, 
whilst  the  money  value  of  property,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  particular>  has  risen  in  a  ratio  infinitely 
beypnd  the  proportion,  ^ich  that  supply  bears  to  the  previously 
existing  amount. 

When  it  was  asserted  by  an  eminent  writer  at  an  early  period, 
that  one  hundred  millions  of  public  debt,  would  cause  a  national 
bankruptcy,  he  might  be  correct---F'Ut  the  then  estimated  money 
value  of  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom^  the  pressure  of  4uch  a 
debt  n  i^ht  be  intolerable,  and  the  interest  be  equal  to,  or*  perhaps' 
exceed  the  utmost  extent  to  whi|^  taxation,  could  bq  carried — the 
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utmost  amount,  which  the  country  could  be  competent  to  bear. 
But  the  money  value  of  all  property  having  advanced  with  the  pro- 
gresa  of  taxation  and  of  wealth,  the  crisis  anticipated  has  passed 
without  convulsion ;  and  a  debt  greatly  exceeding  six  times  the 
amount  in  question  not  only  exists  and  is  borne  without  affecting 
the  national  prosperity,  but  a  sinking  fund  is  also  provided  for,  which 
increases  the  weight  of  taxation  nearly  50  p^r  cent,  on  the  produce 
required  for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  So  that  in  effect,  the 
same  pressure  is  experienced,  the  same  burthen  supported,  as  if 
the  capital  debt  were  50  per  cent,  greater  than  its  actual  amount, 
and  the  whole  sum  now  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
of  the  sinking  fund,  were  required  exclusively  for  the  payment  of 
interest  alone. 

Hence  the  conclusion,  that  the  United  Kingdom^  in  its  present 
state  of  property,  and  the  present  money  value  of  that  property, 
is  competent  to  bear  a  permanent  debt,  one  half  beyond  its  present 
amount.  The  revenue  necessary  to  provide  for  it  is  actually  levied 
— the  difference  consists  in  the  application-— in  the  pressure  there 
is  no  difference. 

Suppose  a  country  burthened  with  taxes,  bearing  any  given  pro- 
portion to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  money  value  of  its  whole 
produce  of  land,  labor,  mines,  fisheries,  colonies,  &c. — that  propor- 
tion will  be  clearly  affected  by  any  degree  of  further  taxation  :  nor 
is  it  less  obvious  to  reflecting  men,  that  a  diminution  in  the  money 
value  of  the  whole  produce,  leads  to  the  same  inevitable  conse- 
quences, although  ?i(>  addition  be  made  to  the  taxes. 

The  truth  is,  eidier  process  destroys  the  previously  existing  pro- 
portion.—^^The  same  powers  to  bear  an  additional  burthen,  or 
diminished  powers  to  bear  the  same  burthen,  present  the  same 
result.  The  equilibrium  is  deranged,  and  the  scale  kicks  the  beam. 
The  weight  of  taxes  will  be  found  in  either  ease,  oppressive  if  not 
intolerable. 

But  if  on  the  other  hand,  taxation  remain  unchanged,  and  the 

money  value  of  produce  be  not  deteriorated-— that  equilibrium,  so 

indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state  will  be  preserved.    To 

preserve  it  therefore^  and  to  protect  the  money  value  of  produce 

-from  deterioration  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  statesman. 

Let  us  examine,  whether  that  duty  will  be  performed  by  a  repeal 
of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  and  by  a  recurrence  to  cash  pay- 
ments. 

And  first,   as  to  the  practicability  of  obtfdning  an  adequate 
amount  of  gold ;   we  must  then  consider  the  means  of  effectually 
applying  it,  if  obtained,  to  the  intended  purpose — to  the  main*, 
tenancb  of  a  metallic  circulation.— —With  this  view,   we  will 
assume — that  previously  to  the  war,  there  existed  in  circulation  and 
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in  the  coffers  of  the  bank  au  amount  sufficient,  together  with  a 
moderate  addition  of  bank  notes,  and  of  country  bank  notes,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  of  making  adequate  provision  against  a  run. 

The  amount  of  this  compound  circulating  medium,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  admitted,  bore  a  certain,  necessary,  though  unascertainable 
proportion  to  the^  aggregate  money  value  of  every  description  of 
property. 

It  will  also  be  admitted,  that  since  that  period,  the  progress  of 
taxation  and  other  causes,  have  operated  upon  such  money  value, 
and  that  the  same  extent  of  property,  and  the  same,  or  a  similar 
quantity  of  exchangeable  commodities  then  supposed  to  exist,  bear 
at  this  moment,  and  have  borne  for  some  time  past,  a  largely  en-* 
creased  money  value. 

Now,  as  there  did  exist  a  certain,  necessary^  though  unascer- 
tainable proportion  between  the  aggregate  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium and  of  the  money  value  of  property — it  follows  that  that 
proportion  must  be  maintained ;  and  the  circulating  medium  be 
increased  up  to  the  level  of  that  indefinite  proportion,  which  is  silent- 
ly determined  and  regulated  by  the  demand — that  is,  by  the 
amount  or  money  value  of  commodities  requiring  to  be  exchanged, 
and  by  Ihe  degree  of  activity  which  in  commercial  transactions, 
may  happen  to  prevail. Hence  a  diminished  circulating  me- 
dium tends  to  check  public  prosperity— to  embarrass  the  oper- 
ations of  commerce, — and  most  materially  to  affect  the  revenue  of 
tbe  state. 

Vast  additions  have  also  been  made  to  this  mass,  of  property, 
and  for  some  years  past  the  demand  for  bank  paper  has  required 
and  maintained,  a  circulation  of  about  27  millions,  in  addition  to 
1 8  or  20  millions  of  country  bank  notes ; — an  amount  immensely 
beyond  the  circulation  which  existed  previous  to  the  war. 

If  then  tbe  Restriction  Act  be  suffered  to  expire  in  July  next,  the 
bank  and  tlie  country  bankers  must  be  provided  with  a  stock  of 
gold,  not  such  as  they  thought  sufficient  for  their  former  limited 
scale  of  circulation, — but  such  a  stock  as  shall  be  considered  ade- 
quate to  the  present  extended  circulation,  and  to  the  precautions 
which  a  paper  medium  payable  on  demand  in  cash,  shall  dictate 
to  the  prudence  and  discretion  both  of  the  bank  directors  and  of 
country  bankers. 

Whence  is  this  stock  of  gold  to  be  obtained^  The  continental 
states  requiring  gold  for  their  own  circulation,  cannot  afford  any 
large  amount  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  poverty  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican mines  precludes  the  expectation  of  supply, — whilst  occasional 
remittances  of  bullion  from  other  quarters  are  too  insignificant  to 
claim  attention. 
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It  should  seetn,  if  these  views  be  correct,  that  a  supply  of  gold 
sufficient  to  support  a  circulating  medium  of  the  present  iiidispen-* 
sable  extent,  is  wholly  impracticable.  To  the  effect  of  a  diminished 
or  inadequate  circulation  the  country  will  therefore  be  exposed,  by 
any  attempt  to  withdraw  from  the  bank  the  protection  of  the  Re- 
striction jAct. 

Let  us,  however,  assume  for  a  moment,  the  practicability  of  coU 
lecting  the  mass  of  gold  required,-*— we  have  then  to  consider  the 
means  of  securing  its  permanent  application  to  the  intended  pur- 
pose. 

The  perfect  confidence  of  the  public  in  bank  paper  is  certainly 
calculated  to  relieve  the  directors  in  ordinary  cases,  from  the 
apprehension  of  a  run  ;  but  it  is  against  extraordinary  cases,  that< 
prudence  and  duty  require  them  to  be  at  all  times  prepared.  Such 
may  occur,  and  notes  pour  in  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  although  that 

confidence  shall  not  have  abated an  unfavorable  state  of  the 

exchanges  may  induce  the  export  of  gold — bullion  will  then  rise 
above  the  mint  price,  and  cannot  therefore  be  purchased  so  cheaply 
as  coined  gold ;  which  is,  by  conversion  of  bank  notes,  obtainable 
from  the  bank,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  17«*  lO^e/.  per  oz. — the  mint  price. 
—The  bank  is  therefore  the  cheaper  market,  and  to  that  every 
dealer  will  have  recourse  ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  any  one 
will  go  to  the  open  bullion  market  and  pay  an  advanced  price,  so 
long  as  a  supply  can  be  obtained  from  the  bank. 

Such  was  the  demand  for  exportation,  arising  from  the  depressed 
course  of  exchange,  that  we  have  recently  seen  bullion  15  to  90, 
per  cent,  above  the  mint  price. 

At  this  moment  the  course  is  considerably  under  par,  and  still 
admits  of  the  advantageous  export  of  gold.  And  had  the  recent 
harvest  been  as  unproductive  m  wheat,  as  it  has  proved  in  other 
species  of  grain,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  importation  would 
have  caused  by  its  extent,  a  further  and  very  serious  depression. 
In  such  case,  the  large  profit  on  exportation  would  inevitably  in- 
duce demands  on  the  bank  to  an  incalculable  amount. 

Other  similar  instances  might  be  noticed,  which  in  the  very 
nature  of  commerce  must  frequently  occur.  It  is  ever  fluctuating, 
and  the  balance  of  trade  will  occasionally  change  sides. 

In  these  or  similar  circumstances,  it  is  manifest  that  the  bank 
would  be  exposed  to  a  run  of  indefinite  extent,  and  the  coin  of  the 
realm  be  speedily  found  more  current  in  Paris  and  Amsterdam, 
than  in  London. 

This  anticipation  of  the  future,  is  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  the  past — and  the  recent  cash  payments  of  the  bank,  have  had- 
the  effect  of  partially  supplying  the  French,  rather  than  the  firittsh 
capital,  with  a  metallic  currency  ! 
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Against  the  temptation  of  enormous  pr6fits,  the  'penalties  of 
faiw  have  ever  proved  a  feeble  barrier  :  and  whilst,  at  the  risk  of  con* 
fiscationy  the  bardjr  adventurer  will  export  coin  in  its  own  shape — 
the  tfiore  timid  will  previously  disguise  it  by  the  operation  of  the 
tnicible.  By  either  process,  the  law  is  violated.*— Both  are  there** 
fore  crimioal, — but  the  one  being  completed  by  '^  Swearing  off/' 
frequently  involves  the  deeper  guilt  of  wilful  perjury. 

oy  these  means^  gold  coin  "rapidly  disappears,  and  the  object  of 
giving  to  the  United  Kingdom  a  permanent  metallic  currency,  is 
defeated. 

it  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  that  with  a  change  in  commercial 
relations,  gold  will  again  return.  No  doubt,':— reverse  the  circum- 
stances assumed — and  a  course  of  exchange  tinfavprable  to  Paris 
or  Amsterdam,  will  induce  the  remittance  to  London,  as  a  course 
unfavorable  to  London,  had  previously  induced  its  remittance  to 
Fans  or  Amsterdam.  A  new  supply  of  gold  is  thus  obtained  ; 
but  since  the  part  of  it  converted  into  buUion  furnishes  only  the 
material  for  coinage,  the  labors  of  the  mint  are  again  in  requi- 
sition, and  the  good  citizens  are  once  more  gratified  with  a  probably 
transient,  though  somewhat  costly  glimpse  of  St.  George  andiha 
Dragon. 

**  Urnasque  frustra  Danaides  plenas  fenmt.*' 

And  surely  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  may  be  considered 
questionable,  which  prefers  the  certainty  of  an  immediate  evil,  and 
of  the  greater  magnitude,  to  the  chance  of  one  that  is  remote  ;  to 
a  contingency  which  cannot  become  formidable,  or  take  us  by  sur- 
prise.—Its  approach,  if  ever  realised,  will  be  gradual,  and  its  pro- 
gress easily  checked.  But  at  this  moment,  when  the  circulation 
appears  in  a  healthy  state,  why  apply  to  the  doctor  ?  Is  it  not 
more  rational  to  decline  his  interference,  until  at  least,  some  slight 
symptoms  of  disease  shall  have  required  and  have  furnished  data 
for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  ?  Why  not  wait  until  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  there  is  something  to  be  cured, — something  of  a  really 
morbid  character  existing,  ere  we  tamper  with  the  body  peptic,  or 
expose  it  to  hazard,  by  a  measure  of  imaginary  precaution  ?  De^ 
lay  will  not  diminish  the  efficacy  of  the  projected  nostrum  ;  and  to 
it  recourse  may  be  had  at  any  time,  if  nothing  better  can  be  found. 

Since  then,  in  the  ever  fluctuating  relations  of  commerce  be- 
tween this  and  other  countries,  dangers  and  difficulties  may  attend 
the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act — let  us  consider  the  prac- 
ticabihty  of  establishing  a  currency  of  such  a  nature  and  so  effec- 
.  tually  guarded,  that  it  shall  not  be  liable  to  depreciation. 

Those  who  contend  for  the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  b4bk  to 
take'  up  its  notes  in  gold  on  demand,  conceive  that  regulation  to 
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b«  tk«  mIj  teti:  of  vtkey  and  the  only  meaoi  of  preytntkig  aittx- 

cMuivc  issue  of  paper.-- Tbb  opinion  eandes  widi  it  ig»  ai«  of 

tritdi ;  and  if  iotemal  cif culation  were  the  sole  object,  it  might  be 
leaUy  true.     Gold  might  then  be  received  as  an  iiniimtihlr  Blind 
ard,  and  a  pound  note  be  hekl  as  immutably  to  represent  such  pro- 
portion of  an  ounce  of  gold^  as  twenty  shillings  bear  to  d/.   llu 
|(M£/,;  the  mint  price. 

Jout  our  foreign  commerce,  and  connexione  with  foreign  states, 
materially  altet  the  case«-«since  both  affect  Ae  value  of  gold,  and 
subject  it  to  fluctuation.  Thence  the  irresistible  inference,  that 
it  cannot,  in  such  circumstances,  constitute  an  immutable  standard. 

Yet,  in  denying  this  faculty  to  gold,  it  is  not  intended  to  deny 
aleo  the  existence  of  any  power  to  adjust  or  regukite  a  paper  me* 
diom.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  considered,  under  certain  modafica* 
tions,  to  be  susceptible  of  that  application. 

Whenever  bullion  is  at  the  mint  price,  the  bank  may  safely  en* 
gage  to  pay  in  goM  ail  the  demands  which  shall  be  made  in  eaiehange 
for  its  notes.  One  hundred  sovereigns,  weighing  about  %5oz.  .68^ 
would  be  given  for  one  hundred  pound-notes :  but  if  the  market 
price  of  bullion,. instead  of  d/.  175.  lO^^^.,  be  4/.  per  oz.— is  it 
reasonable  to  subject  the  bank  to  the  payment  of  an  equal  weight 
at  the  advanced  as  at  the  standard  price  ?  ■  ■  The  bank  would  cer- 
taiuly  refuse  in  such  case,  to  sell  bullion  at  less  than  4/.— Why 
then  should  it  be  compelled  to  accept  3/.  l?^.  \0\d.  for  coin  of 
the  same  standard  ? 

ITie  price  of  gold  is  affected,  in  common  with  evSry  other  article 
of  merchandize,  by  supply  and  demand.  When  the  demand  ctc- 
ceeds  the  supply,  less  gold  will  be  given  in  exchange,— -and  if  that 
demand  should  have  raised  the  price  to  4/.  per  02.,  the  bank,  in  de- 
livering twenty^five  ounces  of  gold  for  one  hundred  pound-notes, 
will  have  given  their  value,  or  money's  worth,  as  it  will  give  no 
morsy  when  the  price  is  SL  17s.  \0\d,  per  oz.in  delivering  Xhe greater 
weight  of  25oz.  .682,  for  the  same  amount  of  notes. 

An  agio  table,  calculated  for  each  intermediate  price  of  gold, 
from  Si.  \ls.  \0\d,  per,oz.  too/,  or  upwards,  instantly  showing  the 
agio  for  any  given  sum,  would  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business. 
It  is  indeed  in  transactions  of  a  certain  magnitude  only,  that  such 
reference  could  be  necessary,  minor  demands  being  payable  in 
silver y  at  the  option  of  the  bank/ 

Were  silver  as  abundant  as  bank  paper,  and  to  be  made  the  stan- 

*  Should  this  arran^ment  be  objiected  to,  as  holding  onttothe  bank  a 
new  source  of  profit— it  niay,  if  it  so  prove,  Ornish  a  proper  subject  for  dis* 
cussion  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter ;  or  admit  of  some  other  mo4ifications 
advantageous  to  the  public.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  cn- 
'  crease  of  the  dead  capital  must  operate  against  the  chance  of  ao^ .  m9* 
teria^  ultimate  gsia. 
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dard  cuirencyy-^gold  would  still  AoetiNite  m  priee^  vtni  wouldf 
command  a  grefliCer  than  the  fixed  proj^ortionatevaluie,  whenerer 
nwited  for  exportation.  Comprimg  a  greater  value  in  »  smaaHef 
weight  and  compaH^  the  carriage  is  leas  expensive  than  that  of  an 
e^al  value  in  sUver.  Gold  will  then  be  at  a  premium  in  exchange 
for  silver,  as  it  will  also  hi  exchange  for  paper,  whenever  prefer* 
able  as  a  medium  of  foreign  payment. 

On  the  ordinary  retail  transactiona  of  trade,  these  fluctuafiona 
would  have  no  influence,  and  a  sovereign  be  inFvariabiy  exchanged 
for  twenty  shillings  or  for  a  pound-note,  until  the  demand  for  ex<* 
portation  should  faatre  raised  gold  so  considerably  above  the  mint 
price,  aa  to  offer  an  inducement  for  collecting  coin  at  a  premium.' 

Were  the  bank  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  regulate  ita  cask 
payments  on  the  principle  suggested,  the  speculators  in  exchanges 
and  dealers  in  bullion,  being  prevented  from  drawing  specie  from 
its  coffers  at  an  under  value,  or  at  less  than  the  price  current  in  the 
narket,  could  have  no  motive  for  exclusively  purchasing  at  the 
bank,  what  they  might  obtain  elsewhere  oii  equal  terms. 

Hence,  the  danger  of  a  run  would  be  mainly  obviated,*^— for  the 
bank,  poaseaaing  the  confidence  of  the  public,  cannot  have  cause  to 
apprehend  any  extraordinary  demand  for  gold,  for  purposes  of 
domestic  circulation.  An  extraordinary  demand  can  only  be  cau«* 
sed  ^y  a  fall  in  the  exchange  and  the  profits  of  exportation,  and 
that  demand  would  be  checked  by  an  advance  of  the  price* 

The  bank  would  however  be  enabled,  from  time  to  time,  to  re« 
pleniab  its  coffers  at  or  about  the  mint  price,  and  be  prepared  foe 
erery  exigency,  whilst  the  occasional  profit  on  the  sale,  would  pro- 
babhf' yield  reasonable  compensation  for  the  loss  attendant  on  an, 
extra  amount  of  dead  capital. 

The  demand  could  not,  certainly,  under  any  imaginable  cir* 
cumatanc^,  be  so  great  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  possible,  in  the 
iivent  of  an  nnqualified  repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act ;  and 
the  bank  may  thus  collect  an  amount  of  treasure  adequate  to  its 
security,— and  maintain  at  the  same  time,  a  circulation  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  and  the  pubHc  convenience.  Whereas,  to 
attain  the  like  security,  under  the  unqualified  liability  to  pay  in 
cash,  would  require  an  unattainable  amount  of  treasure,  or  compel 
the  directors  to  seek  that  security  by  withdrawing  a  large  portioii 
of  their  notes.     The  effect  of  that  measure  would,  as  already  8ta« 

'  Id  Hamburgh,  various  gold  coins,  gticii  as  Louis-d'ors,  Dutch  aod 
Danish  Ducats,  as  well  as  the  Ducats  of  the  city,  are  current.  Their  prices 
fluctuate,  without  producing  inconvenience ;  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
retail  transactions,  they  generally  pass  at  the  nominal  value  of  silver,  rec 
spectively  affixed  to  them.  It  is  when  they  assume  the  character  of  mer* 
chandize,  and  are  purchased  with  a  view  to  payments  at  a  distant  fair^. 
that  .they  bear  an  agio  against  silver. 
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ted,  be  pregnant  witk  infinite  mischief.  The  exportation  of  gold, 
in  an  unfavorable  state  of  the  exchange,  tends  to  correct  that  state, 
and  to  restore  the  equilibriuai, — ^m  the  mean  time  the  exporter 
pays  his  foreign  creditors  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  bills» — Gold 
by  this  application  of  it  becomes  really  valuable,  by  being  ren- 
dered really  useful. 

The  export  of  coin,  if  permitted  by  law,  would  effect  with  equal 
or  greater  facility  than  bullion,  the  payment  of  a  foreign  claim,  and 
afterwards  return  to  circulate  again  at  home. — The  expense  of  a 
new  coinage  would  thus  less  frequently  occur. 

In  case  of  any  sudden  emergency,  demanding  an  immediate  pay- 
ment*abroad,  government  would  also  be  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the 
bank,  to  transmit  coin  or  bullion,  and  thus  avert  the  consequence 
of  a  ruinous  exchange. — This  consideration  will  appear  important 
to  those,  who  know  that  the  loss  by  exchange  enhanced  the  ex- 
pense of  the  late  contest,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions. 

Thence,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  policy  of  again  recurring  to  an 
unqualified  Bank  Restriction  Act,  is  obvious.  After  an  experi- 
ment which  has  proved  incalculably  beneficial,  not  only  to  this 
country  but  to  Europe — a  difierent  course  were  to  prefer  danger 
to  security,  by  deviating  from  that  path,  which  has  conducted  us  to, 
honor  and  prosperity. 

These  suggestions  are  submitted  to  the  public,  with  the  anxious 
wish  that  they  may  lead  to  the  means  of  conciliating,  by  a  middle 
course,  the  confiicting  opinions  of  those,  who  insist  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  metallic  currency,  or  of  a  metallic  test  of  paper  currency, 
by  an  unqualified  repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act ;  and  of  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  advocate  the  safe  efficiency  of  a  paper 
currency  without  such  test.  « 

Many  persons  of  sound  judgment  do  not  hesitate  to  pronottace 
the  dangers  attributed  to  the  latter  to  be  wholly  visionary,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  much  appearance  of  reason ;  since  that 
opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  experience  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  during  which  period,  agriculture  and  commerce  have  pros- 
pered beyond  all  former  example.  As  these  facts,  however,  are 
not  received  as  conclusive,  in  the  estimation  of  many  others,  whose 
sentiments,  from  their  rank,  their  talents,  and  their  influence,  claim 
the  utmost  deference  and  consideration,  every. .one  will  feel  a  just 
anxiety  to  allay  their  apprehensions,  and  hail  with  satisfaction,  any 
safe  and  practicable  system,  which  shall  obtain  the  concurrence, 
and  support  of  both  parties. 

To  that  object  do  these  pages  owe  their  origin,  and  not  to  any 
apparent  necessity  for  a  change  of  system. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  principles  whiph  they  promulgate, '  may 
remove  the  objections  of  the  scrupulous  theorist— -and  prepare 
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him  to  admity  that  they  make  effectual  provision  for  a  metallic  test 

of  paper  currency a  test,  which  averts  the  risk  of  deterioration 

—which  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  issue  of  bank  paper  sufficient 
for  the  fair  demands  of  commerce^  and  yet  provides  the  means  of 
checking  its  redundancy. 

They  appear  therefore  calculated  to  guard  against  those  convul- 
sive fluctuations  in  the  money  value  of  property,  which  any  ma- 
terial variation  in  the  currency  is  certain  to  produce ;  and  to  pre- 
vent that  chasm  *  in  the  circulating  medium,  which  would  be  the 
fatal  and  inevitable  cpnsequence  of  an  unqualified  Repeal  of  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act. 

Kote.— It  is  a  fact  of  notoriety,  that  maQy  highly  respectable  country 
bankers  contemplate  an  immediate  reduction  of  their  paper  currency, 
so  soon  as  the  bank  restriction  shall  be  removed.— They  say  prudently, 
that  they  will  not  incur  the  risk  and  expense  attendant  upon  the  carriage 
of  gold  from  the  Metropolis,  in  case  of  any  unusal  demand  upon  them. 
I^be  mischief  consequent  upon  such  diminished  circulation,  can  hardly  be 
calculated.— As  for  mstance  the  corn  buyer  and  grazier  pay  the  farmer  in 
bills  upon  London — the  latter  requires  small  notes  for  his  ordinary  expenses 
— the  banker  refuses  to  discount,  because  he  may  instandy  be  called 
upon  to  pay  his  notes  in  cash.— In  anv  event,  whether  the  Restriction 
be  continued  or  not,  a  tender  of  Bank  of  England  notes  inpayment,  ought 
still  to  be,  as  it  now  is,  a  protection  against  personal  arrest. 
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Of  all  other  subjecUy  the  theory  of  society  is  the  most  difficult. 

-  There  are  always  a  number  of  evils  to  which  the  community  are 
exposed,  and  to  provide  a  remedy  for  which  the  congregate  wis- 
dom of  the  Legislature  has  been  often  found  inadequate.  Witness 
the  influx  of  our  prisons,  the  magnitude  of  ppoc-rates,  the  recent 
loud  and  general  complaints  against  mock  auctions,  8cc.  8cc.  And 
there  is  another  evil  which  the  community  labor  under,  of  great 
magnitude,  and  of  deleterious  and  poisonous  tendency  in  its  influence 
on  trade,  which  also  escapes  a  remedy — and  this  is  the  abuse  of 
that  system  called  ''Credit." 

'  We  will  briefly  inquire  into  the  effects  of  credit  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  and  venture  to  suggest 
some  properties  belonging  to  it  which  may  lead  to  that  description 
of  evidence,  which  i.t  is  conceived  is  indispensable  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Legislature  in  revising  this  Code. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  jurisprudence 

'  of  this  country  as  to  the  utility  of  which  so  great^a  difference  of 
opinion  exists,  as  on  that  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  :  "and  whether  it 
really  has  operated  (as  it  was  always  intended)  as  a  punishment  to 
the  nefarious  and  unjUst,  or  as  an  encouragement  to  their  mal 
principles  and  practices,  experience  and  opinion  were  never  more 

^  at  variance.  Its  perplexities  have  increased  with  its  accumulation ; 
and  its  accumulation  belongs  to  causes,  the  recurrence  of  which  ha.s 
rendered  Insolvency  as  familiar  as  if  it  were  necessarily  a  branch  of 
comoierce,  anfl  inseparably  connected  with  the  intercourse  and 
eog^lgemjents  of  mercantile  pursuits. 
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When  men  began  by  their  industry  to  obtain  superfluity^  they  gra* 
dually  enlarged  their  dealings  ;  and  as  they  advanced  in  opulence^ 
they  naturally  acquired  confidence  throughout  society,  and  a  more 
liberal  latitude  of  dealing  was  established — ^a  latitude  which  power- 
fully augmented  that  rational  spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise 
,  which  has  led  to  the  present  character  of  this  country.     Credit,  the 
ofispriug  of  industry,  has  therefore  with  great  propriety  been  called 
the  life  of  commerce ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated^ 
evince  that  it  is  not  less  honorable  where  it  is  given  than  it  is  salu- 
tary in  its  effects. .  And  where  it  is  securely  protected  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  law,  confined  to  proper  hands,  and  kept  within  its 
legitimate  bounds,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  give  energy  and  spirit 
to  commerce — to  aid  and  advance  the  industry  of  our  country — to 
contribute  largely  to  its  social  order,  and  to  augment  its  elegancies 
and  refinement.    Credit,  in  the  person  obtaining  it,  presupposes  in- 
dustry ;.  and  insolvency  ought  not  necessarily  in  any  case  to  be  the 
consequence.     But  where  it  happens  that  credit  may  be  abused,  ap- 
plied  to  indiscriminate  adventure,  perverted  by  the  ingenuity  and 
artifices  of  designing  and  unprincipled  men — where  it  is  no  longer 
secured  in  its  integrity  by  wise  and  restrictive  laws ;  it  becomes  another 
name  for  gaming — propagates   surreptitious  wealth-^infuses   an 
immoral  spirit  of  enterprise,  creates  a  spurious  system  of  emulation 
throughout  society,  and  stabs  at  the  root  of  all  moral  intercourse. 
Hence  an  universal  spirit  of  tdmpetition  supersedes  the  ordinary 
caution  of  tradesmen,  and  their  rectitude  of  dealing  :  thus  trade  is 
reduced  to  a  system  of  monopoly,-  chicanery,  and  fraud. 

Whatever  may  be  assigned  as  the  immediate  cause  of  a  stoppage 
of  payment — which  it  must  be  allowed  may  be  occasioned  on  the 
moment  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  peculiar  to.  the  concerns  of 
individuals — ^yet  it  is  apprehended  that  the  great  primary  mischief 
is  produced  from  one  source,  viz.  that  of  trading  beyond  the  capi- 
tal possessed  by  the  party.  It  is  believed  that  it  may  l>e  assumed 
^9  a  fact,  ever  since  the  Law  on  Bankruptcy  has  been  established  on 
its  present  principles,  that  there  has  not  been  one  failure  in  which 
this  circumstance  did  not  belong  to  it — however  obscured  this  cause 
may  have  been  by  apparent  misfortune,  plausible  adventure,  or 
high-sounding  advantages  of  interests  or  connexion. 

It  is  a  matter  only  of  speculation,  to  attempt  to  describe  that 
state  of  society,  which  called  for  the  introduction  and  severity  of 
the  Bankrupt  Law.  The  best  evidence  to  be  collected  on  this 
point,  and  which  is  most  to  be  relied  upon,  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  statute  of  the  34th  and  35th  of  Henry  VUl.,  which 
states  '^  that  divers  and  sundry  persons,  craftily  obtaining  into  their 
hands  great  substance  of  other  men's  goods,  do  suddenly  flee  to 
parts  unknown,  or  keep  their  houses,  not  minding  to  pay  or  restore 
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to  any  of  thoir  creditors  tbcir  duties,  but  at  tbeir  own  wills  and  plea- 
sures consume  debts^and  ibe  substance  obtained  by  credit  of  other 
men  for  tbeir  own  pleasure  and  delicate  living,  against  all  reason, 
equity  and  good  conscience/' 

The  evil  here  complained  of  is  simply  ''  Credit  \"  thai  ^'  of  ob^ 
taining  great  substance  of  other  men*s  goods,  and  abeconding" 

It  is  the  common  evil  now,  only  with  this  difference— that ''  men 
craftily  obtaining  other  men's  goods,''  instead  of  the  necessity  of 
*'  absconding,"  or  secreting  themselves  to  live  luxuriously,  remain 
at  liome,  and  '^  live  in  luxury  "  without  disguise. 

From  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Act  of 
4di  and  6di  Ann  (A.  D.  1705.  a  period  of  \63  years)  the  Biok* 
nipt  Law  underwent  little  modification  in  principle,  and  no  amelio- 
ration whatever  in  its  rigor  towards  Bankrupts^  In  severity,  its 
operation  resembled  the  present  process  of  outlawry,  a  sentence 
which  every  individual  abhors.  No  man  had  then  any  release  from 
his  debts,  till  the  whole  were  discharged. 

The  period  during  which  this  Law  emted,  affords  powerful  evi- 
dence of  its  utility  ;  and  because  Insolvency  since  that  period  has 
rapidly  accumulated,  it  affords  an  inference  that  the  alteration  in 
the  Law  has  been  one  of  the  means  of  promoting  it. 

It  is  evident  that  to  become  bankrupt  in  those  days,  was  consi- 
dered a  crime;  and  to  destroy  that  baneful  system  of  Credit  (which 
produced  it),  was  the  design  of  the '  Law.  To  obtain  credit  and « 
abscond  would,  under  its  operation,  be  almost  rendered  nugatory : — 
a  person,  under  the  publicity  of  being  bankrupt,  would  be  unaUe 
to  carry  with  him  a  good  character ;  he  could  hardly  be  amply  re- 
munerated in  undertaking  the  experiment ;  and  to  guard  against 
the  occurrence  of  the  practice,  the  caution  of  traders  would  there- 
fore become  securely  protected  ;  and  while  the  Law  would  lessen 
that  monopoly  and  desertion  which  prevailed,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  throwing  into  the  hands  of  the  honest  and  industrious 
the  advantages  of  industry  and  genuine  commerce.  If  a  case  of 
bankruptcy  did  occur  during  that  period,  which  arose  from  misfor* 
tone  and  not  from  delinquency,  it  would  be  placed  where  it  would 
generally  receive  its  merited  commiseration,  viz.  in  the  breasts  of 
British  creditors.  The  Law  was  not  intended  for  the  unfortu* 
nate,  but  the  unjust— -not  to  relieve  Bankrupts,^ but  Creditors.-* 
If  the  authors  of  that  Law  had  been  told  of  such  a  perversion  of 
it  as  friendly  Commissions— or  that  it  would  ever  have  been  used 
as  a  shield  to  individuals,  instead  of  a  weapon  of  defence  to  society; 
—or  that  those  practices  which  were  their  abhorrence,  would  by 
succeedingiegislators  receive  protection,  or  that  the  severity  of  ^e 
Law  would  ever  be  so  far  abated  as  to  admit  of  the  aame  evils 
under  another  form — they  would  not  Imve  believed  it! 
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If  the  injuries  which  society  formerly  suffered,  and  which  the 
comifiunity  now  suffer,  foe  similar  in  effect,  Qierely  differing  in 
practice,  this  question  arises — whether  there  is  more  danger  and 
evil  in  society  from  men  getting  into  debt  and  absconding,  or  get* 
ting  into  debt  and  remaining  at  home  in  comparative  security,  under 
the  very  wings  of  the  Law  as  it  now  stands. 

Credit  is  still  the  parent  evil  not  only  of  Bankruptcy,  but  of  that 
Insolvency  which  abounds  in  our  country.  And,  without  meaning 
to  reflect  upoiiany  individual  who  is  obliged  to  recur  to  the  Law  of 
Bankrupt  for  relief  under  his  engagements,  daily  experience  proves, 
that  there  is  a  primary  disreputable  source  in  every  case  of  bank- 
'  ruptcy  ;  and  that  it  is  incurred  by  an  excess  of  fair  and  honest  deal- 
ing and  enterprise  by  individuals,  on  whom  numbers  also  place 
their  reliance,  and  thus  (probably)  innocently  fall  victims  to  the 
temerity  and  dishonesty  of  others  on  whom  they  depend. 

Since  the  statute  of  4th  and  5th  Ann,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing fair  and  open  disclosure  by  bankrupts,  a  certificate  may  be 
obtained,  (which  is  easily  effected  in  the  present  day,)  that  totally 
absolves  the  individual  from  his  engagements  prior  to  becoming 
bankrupt : — ^he  is  then  restored  to  society,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his 
former' experiments  and  practices. 

While  Credit  can  be  obtained  with  the  mere  dread  of  the  present 
effects  of  Bankruptcy,  or  the  operation  of  an  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act 
— speculation  will  be  active,  and  its  votaries  numerous.  Instead  of 
the  Law  preventing  that  Credijt  which  is  unfounded,  and  henc^  put- 
ting an  end  to  that  adventure  which  is  speculative,  it  manifestly  tends 
to  their  increase.  Tlie  designs  of  the  adventurer  who  has  .nothing 
to  lose,  cannot  be  affected  by  Bankruptcy ;  and  if  Credit  in  trade  be 
ieasily  acquired,  the  Law  should  be  proportionafoly  vigilant  and 
severe  against  those  who  unworthily  obtain  It.  ^Emulation  in  trade 
cannot,  but  obligations  may,  be  controllable.  The  lenity  of  the 
Law  towards  debtors  increases  competition,  and  in  the  saane  propor- 
tion enervates  the  caution  of  creditors.  Hence  fraudulent  Credit 
is  more  easily  obtained  and  chimerical  adventures  are  encouraged. 
While  the  dealings  of  men  are  without  impenetrable  reguiaticms,  in 
vain  can  we  resist  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  prevails,  or  expect 
our  national  character  to  be  without  blemish — in  vain  shall  we  look 
for  less  insolvency— or  its  certain  concomitants,  litigation,  insolvent 
actSj  and  mock  auctions  1  Until  the  former  severity  of  the  Bank- 
rupt Law  shall  be  restored,  and  men  only  be  released  from  their 
debts  by  discharging  them,  wiH  they  continue  regardless  in  contract- 
ing them.  The  danger  which  might  ensue  from  those  practices 
which  were  formerly  complained  of,  namely,  of  men  absconding, 
%c,  would,  if  they  were  again  attempted,  be  attended  with  the  diffi- 
culties alreaify  stated,  which  existed  upwards  of  160  years ;  Ihe 
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evila  \vhich  now  exists  would  in  a  great  degree  be  suppressed  ;  and 
hence  the  caution  of  traders  would  be  called  fully  into  exercise, 
and  the  utmost  security  provided  against  imposition  which  the  Law 
could  adopt : 

From  what  has  been  stated,  the  suggestions  af e  obvious ;  — jnd 
it  is  submitted,  that  in  order  to  apply  to  the  root  from  which  Bank- 
ruptcy and  its  train  of  evils  spring,  it  should  in  the  first  place  be 
considered: 

1st.'.  Whether  a  party  can  under  any  circumstances  be  justified 
in  trading  beyond  his  capital  ? 

2dly.  Whether  the  necessary  caution  against  contracting  bad 
debts  should  belong  to  the  creditor  ? — Or, 

3dly.  Whether  the  debtor  should  rather  be  considered  criminal 
in  violating  his  contracts — and  the  caution  against  exceeding  his 
resources  be  obligatory  upon  him  i 

Industry  is  the  governing  principle  of  human  life — it  is  the  ge« 
nuine  source  of  happiness — it  is  to  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of 
this  principle,  that  Christianity  chiefly  directs  its  divine  and  genial 
influence ;  and  it  is  to  industry,  that  we  owe  the  fortuitous  and 
social  gradations  of  mankind ;  and  the  excellence  of  a  government 
is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  security  in  which  the 
rights,  exertions,  and  relations  of  men  are  held  sacred,  and  pro- 
tected. 

Without  entering,  however,  upon  the  important  subject  as 
it  is  connected  with  public  morals,  and  as  it  so  vitally  affects 
the  comfort  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population  of  this 
country ;  it  may  be  briefly  observed,  that  a  party  trading  merely 
on  the  capital  he  possesses,  is  fairly  and  honestly  exercising  his 
own  industry,  and  is  gathering  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor ;  but  the 
moment  he  exceeds  this  point,  he  is  endangering  property  which  is 
not  his  own,  he  exposes  the  industry  of  others  to  the  risk  and 
fluctuation  which  are  annexed  to  the  demand  and  consumption  of 
society.  It  is  therefore  contended,  that  men  ought  not  to  take 
credit  beyond  tht^  extent  of  their  certain  responsibility,  and  should 
be  considered  criminal  and  be  punishable  for  so  doing.  Besides, 
the  demand  of  a  country  must  be  supplied  through  some  channel 
or  other,  and  a  man  who  depends  on  the  risk  of  such  demand 
arbing,  and  ventures  on  supplying  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
credit  which  he  is  merely  capable  of  obtaining,  directly  becomes 
a  monopolist,  and  to  the  extent  of  such  credit  he  commits  a  fraud 
'  oa  the  gains  and  industry  of  others.  It  amounts  to  this  principle 
•^that  of  spending  money  before  it  is  earned. 

Ist.  By  restraining  credit  within  its  natural  course,  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  multifarious  species  of  industry  peculiar  to  this  country  and  its 
population  being  paralysed  or  abated :  the  capital  that  is  notoriously 
lying  unemployed  at  this  time,  would  tend  to  prevent  any  such  effect  ^ 
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and  dus  capital  would  soon  make  its  appearance  in  its  proper  place^ 
from  whence  it  is  at  present  in  a  great  measure  excluded  by  the  spu* 
rious  emulation  in  trade  %ibich  exists. 

2dly.  It  is  very  evident,  where  persons  exceed  their  capital  in 
trade,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  their  own  engagements  they  must  neces* 
sarily  be  dependent  on  the  punctuality  of  others  ^  and  if  those,  on 
whom  they  are  thus  placed,  have  equally  ventured  on  the  stormy 
^ocean  of  speculation,  and  are  disappointed  in  the  demand  of  soci* 
tljf  for  their  merchandize  and  adventures^-tbe  unavoidable  conse* 
qaence  is,  that  failure  recoils  on  all  those  who  have  exceeded  their 
responsibility  or  papital.  The  difHculty,  therefore,  of  a  creditor  using 
any  effective  caution  against  dealing  with  improvident  persons  or 
contracting  bad  debts,  must  be  obvious ;  and  the  remedy,  on  failure 
in  these  cases,  may  rather  be  said  to  belong  to  the  debtor; — for,  with 
privileges  like  those  of  the  Certificate  and  Insolvent  Acts,  it  is 
virtually  pronouncing  the  individual  culpable  who  gives  credit ; 
for  tlie  remedy  (particularly  in  minor  cases)  is  what  is  often  dreaded 
being  resorted  to  by  the  creditor.  In  Bankruptcy,  friendly  Commis* 
aions  (for  hostile  ones  are  very  rare,  as  they  are  seldom  worth  prose- 
cuting) are  the  consequence ;  in  lesser  cases,  the  debtor  applies  to  the 
Insolvent  Act, — which  he  is  enabled  to  take  probably  in  a  similar 
way,  or  from  the  hostility  of  one  creditor  out  of  his  whole  list,  who 
may  vainly  expect  to  find  redress  from  legal  proceedings. 
.  The  principle  therefore  which  becpmes  established,  from  the 
relaxed  state  of  the  Law  between  debtor  and  creditor,  is  this — that 
the  onus  against  contracting  bad  debts,  is  imposed  on  the  creditor, 
instead  of  the  debtor.  How  far  this  is  calculated  to  secure  the 
integrity  of  trade^  to  give  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  industry,-- -to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  credit,  and  hence  insolvency  and  its  conco- 
oaital  evils,  with  poverty  and  misery  in  its  train, — must  depend  on 
tl^e  testimony  which  can  be  afforded  by  practice,  on  the  weight  of 
various  experienced  evidence,  and  must  ultimately  be  determined 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  But  if  this  be  the  principle 
intended  to  be  acted  upon,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
forgery  itself  has  not  been  tolerated,  and  the  onus  of  distinguishing 
spurious  from  genuine  notes  been  thrown  on  the  responsibility 
of  individuals  in  trade : — the  principle  is  the  same,  with  this  differ- 
ence merely y — that  tha  public  would  have  a  chance  of  ascertaining, 
in  the  one  case,  whether  a  note  was  bad  or  good  on  the  face  of  it,— • 
but  in  the  instance  of  an  accommodation  bill,  not  until  it  was  pre- 
sented for  payment ;  and  the  former  would  be  no  greater  fraud 
upon  the  individual,  than  the  latter  might  be  upon  the  industry  of 
0UB)bers% 

3dly.  The  Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  has  not  merely  relajtion 
to  tbe  general  obligations  between  man  and  rnau  in  a  social  state^ 
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bvl  it  is  deMgoti  fof  the  ef pecial  protectioa  of  the  ndintrioas 
clasies.  The  mamifacturer  who  employe  a  numerous  popohitioo  m 
any  species  of  industry^  may  be  said  in  some  measure  to  be  theif 
trustee,  and  upon  his  prudence  and  integrity  they  look  for  their 
wages  of  that  labor  which  they  have  affbrdeS  hiin.^B«t  can  it  be 
expected  (if  speculation  be  tacitly  and  virtually  encouraged  by  Law, 
and  indiscriminate  Credit  abounds,)  that  he  caii  distinguish  the  men 
who  will  exceed  their  resources  i  and  is  he  a  fit  object  of  punish* 
mcnt  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  do  violate  their  contracts  f  To 
distinguish  between  the  Tradesman  and  the  Speculator  doea  not 
depend  on  the  opulence,  but  on  the  character  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  individual— with  which  be  cannot  possibly  by  any 
representation  become  sufficiently  acquainted.  Let  his  circum- 
stances be  what  they  may,  they  can  afford  no  criterion  to  be 
guided  by : — ^improvidence  in  commerce  may  be  the  more  fatal 
from  the  abundance  of  its  means : — people  are  not  always  satisfied 
in  employing  one  capital,  but  in  forcing  (as  it  is  called}  upon  so- 
ciety another. 

There  is  much  greater  chance  of  preventing  mal  principle  by 
punishing  offenders,  than  by  the  unjust  and  much  severer  punish- 
ment of  compelling  every  man  in  ^business  to.  become  a  -commis- 
sioner of  bankrupt  in  his  own  defence^  without  the  means  or  possi- 
bility of  becoming  acquainted  with  those  circumstances,  which  if 
is  his  object  to  detect.  Besides,  it  is  throwing  trade  into  confusion, 
and  tradesmen  into  danger.  The  unprincipled  and  worthless  will 
not  fail  to  employ  every  allurement  to  engage  the  dealer,  and  the 
insolvent  roan  is  capable  of  giving  better  prices  than  the  honest 
tradesman,  whose  dealings  are  guide<|  by  his  resources  and  thd 
natural  consumption  of  the  community. 

How  far  Credit,  ^s  it  is  affected  by  Law,  has  been  the  uiean»  of 
producing  apparent  opulence  on  the  one  hand,  smd  litigation,  insol-* 
veiicy,  and  poverty  on  the  other ;  in  what  degree  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  particular,  have,  been  influenced 
by  credit  and  its  consequences — from  what  cause  the  man  of  real 
capital  has  withdrawn  himself  from  the  engagements  of  trade,  and 
00  much  genuine  capital  lies  at  present  imemployed  (notwithstanding 
the  rate  of  interest  is  confined) — in  what  degree  population  and  the 
poor-rates  throughout  the  country  have  alike  been  influenced  by 
the  operation  of  credit-«-belong  to  the  sacred  duties  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  inquire  into  ;  to  whose  care  is  committed  the  protection  of 
industry,  and  the  rectitude  of  mutual  obligations  in  the  intercourse 
of  barter. 

Credit  formerly  was  simply  convenience — a  mere  portable  me^ 
tfcod  of  balancing  accounts  between  man  and  man.  It  wasalways 
imderstood  thai  the  individual  taking  credit,  had  the  vdlue  to  pro* 
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duce — not  to  seek^-^and  that  personal  engagements  were  totally 
independent  of  all  contingencies^  and  their  satisfaction  not  in  th« 
least  degree  uncertain. 

The  different  branches  of  the  subject,  and  the  sources  of  evidence 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  in  its  investigation,  are  of  themselves 
astounding.  There  is  hardly  any  part  of  our  domestic  Economy, 
which  is  not  either  more  immediately  or  remotely  connected  with  it ; 
— and  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  this  country  with  relation  to 
the  pursuits,  productions,  character,  and  policy  of  other  Countries 
even  have  their  bearings  and  influence  in  the  inquiry.' 

*  The  following  evidence  might  contribute  to  show  the  effects  of  the  Law 
by  its  alteration  on  passing  the  Act  of  4th  and  5th  Ann. 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT. 

Prior  to  the  4th,  and  5th  of  Anrty  170S. 
The  population  of  Great  Britain  at  given  periods  duriifg  War  and  in 
Peace. 

The  Number  of  Failures  (distinguished  in  classes.) 
The  Amount  of  Exports  and  Imports. 

Subsequent  to  the  Statute  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Ann. 
The  population  of  Great  Britain  at  given  periods  during  War  and  in  Peace. 
The  Number  of  Failures  (distinguished  as  before,) 
The  amount  of  Exports  and  Imports. 
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Hints  on  the  Agricultural  Advantages  to  be  derived  from 

our  East  Indian  Possessions. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  British  Empire  might  be 
essentially  promoted  by  its  connexion  with  India,  in  three  diflFerent 
respects. 

1.  By  procuring  from  India  the  seeds  of  such  articles  as  might 
he  cultivated  in  this  country; 

2.  By  transferring  such  East  Indian  productions  to  our  West 
Indian  colonies^  as  are  likely  to  thrive  theie;  and, 

5.  By  improving  the  agricultural  system  of  the  East. 

These  various  objects  have  been  attended  to  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  not  unsuccesfully;  though  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  carried  to  the  extent  which  may  yet  be  accomplished. 

I.  Advantages  to  British  Husbandry. 

In  the  communications  to  the  Board,  printed  in  seven  volumes 
4to.  there  is  much  information  regarding  the  husbandry  of  the 
East ;.  in  particular,  very  accurate  descriptions^,  accompanied  by 
engravings,  of  the  drill -plough,  ^nd  the  weeding-plough;*  and  in 
the  same  volume,   there  is  a  very  able  paper^    containing  Hints 

'  Comrnuaications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  i.    p.  d52«  '*  ^  ; 
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respecting  the  useful  ioformation  of  au  agricultural  description 
which  might  be  procured  from  the  East.'  It  is  there  stated/  that 
the  wheat  and  barley  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  are  of  a  quality 
far  superior  to  any  produced  in  England ;  the  wheat  in  particular 
is  so  extremely  large,  full,  and  heavy  in  the  grain,  that  any  given 
measure  of  it  would  weigh  much  more  than  the  same  quantity 
of  English  wheat.*  The  introduction  of  that  species  of  wheat 
might  be  productive  of  infinite  advantage  to  this  countr}',  not  only 
from  its  superior  weight,  but  as  it  would  probably  be  exempted 
from  various  disorders  to  which  the  grain,  so  long  cultivated  iii 
these  kingdoms,  is  unfortunately  liable.  A  change  of  seed  from 
one  farm  to  another  is  certaiifly  of  use ;  but  such  a  change,  from 
one  country  to  another,  would  be  of  still  greater  importance. 

To  show  how  much  those  useful  articles  that  mignt  be  procured 
from  the  East  have  been  neglected,  it  n^y  be  proper  to  observe 
that  I  received  a  few  days  ago,  a  volume  from  Paris,  intitled 
^^  Description  de  TEcole  d'Agriculture  practique  du  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,"  in  which  there  is  an  account  of  a  species  of 
plant  adapted  for  fences,  found  in  China,  (Gleditsia  Sinensis,  L. 
M.  K).  It  was  first  sown  in  1810,  and  planted  out  in  March 
18 1 2,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  firsl  hedge  of  that  sort  ever  attempted 
i«  France,  or  perhaps  in  Europe.  The  intelligent  author.  Mon- 
sieur Thouin,  adds,  *'  thert  is  reason  to  believe,  on  account  of  its 
numerous  and  strong  prickles,  it  is  likely  to  form  the  best  hedge 
hitherto  knozcn"  (See  Neuvieme  M6moire,  p.  (i.)  Tlie  import- 
ance of  improved  fences  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  though,  for 
$0  many  years,  we  have  carried  on  a  greater  trade  with  China, 
than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together,  yet  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  deriving  from  France  this  important  information. 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof,  how  little  attention  has  hitherto 
been  paid  to  these  subjects  f  People  are  too  apt  to  be  impressed 
with  an  idea,  that  it  is  impossible  to  naturalise  the  productions  of 
a  Southern,  in  a  Northern  region.  But  that  is  quite  a  mistake, 
without  dwelling  on  our  fruits,  (which  are  in  general  the  produce 
of  warmer  climates,)  wheat,  potatoes,  red  clover,  and  various 
articles  now  cultivated  even  in  our  fields,  were  originally  brought 
from  Sicily,  America,  and  other  more  favored  «ypuntries.  By 
attention,  both  plants  and  animals  of  great  utility,  might  be  intro* 
duced  from  India  with  success;  and  the  experiment  is  well  .worth 

'  CommunicatioDs  to  the  Board  of  AgricaUure,  vol,  i.  p.  357. 

*  Ditto,  p.  358.  A' specimen  of  wheat  from  the  province  of  N^gpour  ia 
the  East  Indies,  called  Gohou  baughd,  has  recently  been  sent  to  the  Board 
(^f  Agriculture,  and  promises  well.  The  Flour,  it  is  said,  is  excellent;  the 
Straw, equal  to  .the  best  hay  for  stock;  and  it  is  likewisa  not  liablf  tP  b» 
t^^owa  dowHj  and  damaged  in  ytpi  weather^ 
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%  trial,  sinee  much  impartant  benefit  might  be  derived,  from  the 
successful  issue  even  of  one  attempt.    • 

II.  Advantages  to  our  West  Indian  Possessions. 

This  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  questioned,  and  in  which  som^ 
progress  has  been  alrednly  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
.of  Agriculture.  A  collection  of  very  valuable  seeds  procured  from 
Sumatra,  was  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  to  the  botanic  garden  in  8u 
Vincents,  for  which  the  Board  received  the  thanks  of  the  Hous^ 
of  Assembly  of  the  former  Island.  The'  celebrated  Teak  Tree 
\\2LS  at  the  same  time  transplanted  from  the  East  to  the  Wes^.  Iiidies, 
M'here  it  is  found  toflorish,  and  where  a  foundation  is  laid  for  an 
article  of  cultivation^-  ^vhich^  in  future  ages,  may  contribute  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  British  Flag.  An  important  plan  is  now  in  con- 
templation^ that  of  sending  from  the  Guzerat  and  the  Mysore, 
badgeree,  and  other  grain  plants,  tvhich  are  produced  in  these  hot 
and  dry  climates,  without  the  aid  of  irrigation^  but  which  furnish 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  natives  of  those  countries.  Their 
success  in  our  West  India  colonies  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  by  iutro* 
ducing  them,  those  colonies  would  be  rendered  as  independent  of 
foreign  supply,  as  the  East  is  at  {^resent.  Some  West  India  pro- 
ductions, it  is  probable,  might  likewise  be  transferred  to  tht 
JEast,  with  considerable  advantage. 

111.  Advantages  to  Indian  Agriculture. 

But  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  that  of  contributing^ 
by  agricultural  efforts,  to  the  prosperity  of  that  immense  empire, 
which,  by  a  series  of  fortunate  events,  is  now  subjected  to  the 
tiominion  of  Great  Britain. 

In  regard  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  the  introduction  of 
the  potatoe  was  certainly  the  most  important  object  that  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished.  The  more  extended  cultivation  of 
that  root,  which  was  so  strongly  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  its  correspondence  with  the  Directors,  may  be  die 
means  of  preventing  many  famines  that  would  otherwise  take  place. 
But  all  Uie  advantages  of  its  culture  are  not  yet  known  in  Indial 
The  means  of  preserving  it  by  expressing  moisture^  in  which  state 
it  may  be  kept  for  years,  is  not  yet  practised.  It  might  be  of 
importance  also,  to  teach  the  natives  how  to  obtain,  by  a  simple 
process,  (merely  that  of  grating,)  the  starch  of  the  potatoe,  which 
may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  and  which  would  furnish 
a  sure  resource,  if  the  crops  of  rice  should  fail.  Indeed,  as  every 
joint  of  the  potatoe,  if  earthed  up,  produces  a  new  set  of  rootSi, 
It  is  incredible,  what  a  quantity  of  food  might  be  thus  raised  on  a 
small  space  of  ground,  where  labor  is  cheap  and  the  soil  fertile. 
By  raising  seed  from  the  apple  of  the  potatoe  also^  n^w  Yarietiesy 
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better  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  East^  might  be  procured ; 
whereas  if  the  same  seed  is  always  cultivated,  it  is  apt  to  become 
diseased. 

Another  European  production,  that  might  be  introduced  into  the 
East  with  infinite  advantage,  is  the  Mangel- Wursei/  Its  success  in 
St.  Helena,  as  reported  by  Governor  Beatson,  has  been  of  the  most 
flattering  description ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  thriving  equal- 
ly well  in  our  continental  possessions  in  the  East,  where  it  would 
become  a  great  Resource,  in  unfavorable  seasons^ 

A  most  material  improvement  has  been  already  effected  in  India, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Understanding 
that  herbage  was  much  wanted  in  our  Indian  possessions,  I  ventur- 
"^  to  recommend  the  culture  of  Lucerne  and  Guinea  grass,  and 
sent  some  seeds  of  each,  that  the  experiment  might  be  fairly  tried. 
The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  In  a  letter  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  dated  March  1^,  1802^ 
there  is  the  following  paragraph. 

*'  We  have  perused  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dence, referred  to  in  your  dispatches ;  and  we  are  much  pleased  to 
observe,  by  those  proceedings,  that  die  Lucerne  and  Guinea  grass 
thrive  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  their 
becoming  an  acquisition  to  the  Bengal  provinces,  that  will  prove 
invaluable."^ 

It  is  likewise  not  improbable,  that  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  might  indirectly  be  of  use  even  in  a  moral  or 
religious  point  of  view.  This  idea  is  strongly  sanctioned  by  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  lord  who  now  governs  our  territorial  posses^ 
sions  in  the  East.  He  recommends  our  beginning  any  attempt  to 
introduce  Christianity  into  India,  by  endeavouring  to  give  the  Hin- 
doos some  little  previous  assimilation  to  our  manners  and  practices, 
more  especially  in  ilgriculture,  and  a  knowledge  of  those  instru- 
ments which  facilitates  its  labors.  Any  attemp.t  indeed  to  change 
the  ideas  and  usages  of  so  many  races  of  people,  which  they  have 
lield  sacred  for  ages,  cannot  be  too  cautiously  set  about,  and  is  more 
likely  to  be  successful,  by  attention  to  the  education  of  the  young, 
than  by  endeavouring  to  convert  the  old  ;  at  any  rate,  the  minds  of 

■  In  a  recent  publication,  (Newby's  Remarks  on  the  Mangel- Wursel,  the 
average  produce  in  Cambridgeshire,  is  stated  at  54  tons ;  but  it  is  said  that  it 
may  be  brought  to  70  tons  per  statute  acre;  and  for  feeding  stock  it  is  main- 
tained to  be  superior  to  any  vegetable  hitherto  known. 

*  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  lArthur  Young  observes,  in  his  Lecture  on  the  ad* 
vantages  which  have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Aericul* 
ture,'«<  Should  the  cuhiyation  of  these  plants  spread  in  the  manner  to  be  ex- 
pected, they  will  prove  of  as  great  importance  to  India,  as  ever  clover  and 
turnips  have  done  to  Britain,  which  would  have  been  cheaply  purchased^  (had 
IMJFchase  been  necessary,)  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  millions  sterling; 
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ibe  natives  would  necessarily  be  bettef  prepared  to  adopt  other  sug-^ 
gestions,  if  they  were  taught  new^aud  useful  practices  in  an  art^  which 
they  could  easily  comprehend,  and  the  advantages  of  which  could  not 
be  disputed.  If  they  were  convinced  of  our  superiority  in  the  im- 
portant department  of  agricuhure^  (which  they  oaturally  consider 
€S  thejir$t  of  arts,)  they  would" be  better  disposed  to  give  Euro* 
peans  credit  for  other  acquirements,  of  a  moral  or  religious  descrip* 
tion.  Hence,  if  they  saw  a  scufBer  or  grubber,  that  would  do  the 
labor  of  five  ploughs,  or  a  threshing  mill,  that  would  accomplisli 
the  work  of  twenty  oxen,(  it  would  induce  them  to  receive  with  de^ 
ference,  other  lessons  from  their  European  masters. 
.  On  this  subject,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings, 
dated  August  24,  1 8 14,  an  extract  of  which  I  subjoin.  The  reason- 
ing which  it  contains,  is  so  extremely  conclusive,  that  it  must  con- 
vince the  most  prejudiced  minds. 

,  *'  The  practices  of  the  East  are  doubtless  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  such  as  this  kingdom  might  impart  to  them  ;  but  the  only 
way  to  begin  it,  seems  to  me,  to  be  the  process  of  inquiry :  that  is, 
to  ascertain  what  their  practice  is,  and-  in  what  it  is  defective,  con- 
sulting at  the  same  time  the  differences  of  soil  and  climate,  the  bo- 
dily powers  of  the  cultivator,  and  of  the  cattle  that  he  works  with, 
and  all  other  peculiarities,  even  to  the  local  usages  of  the  country 
in  this  art,  be  they  good  or  bad.  Wi  should  be  sure  we  are  right 
ourselves,  before  we  assume  the  office  of  reformers.  For  instance  : 
the  oxen  of  Bengal,  in  their  present  state,  would  not  be  able  to 
force  a  Norfolk  plough  to  the  depth  of  an  English  furrow ;  and  to 
effect  it  would  put  a  Bengal  ploughman  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  his 
might.*  It  is  possible  too  that  the  soil  might  not  be  meliorated  by 
turning  it  to  so  great  a  depth. 

^^  A  single  plough,  of  the  Norfolk  or  Berwick  construction, 
with  a  single  implement  of  every  other  approved  sort,  would  be  suf- 
ficient  for  experinient,  under  the  direction  of  a  constituted  board ; 

# 

'  It  is  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  India,  to  collect  the  grain  inconsiderable 
quantities  together,  until  it  can  be  conveniently  thrashed  and  disposed  of. 
Each  zemandar  might  have  a  moveable  thrashing  mill,  such  as  are  nuw  com- 
mon in  Wiltshire,  Norfolk,  &c.  which  might  go  from  one  of  these  depots  to 
the  other,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  grain  from  the  straw, 

^  An  intelligent  correspondent,  (William  Fairlie,  Esq.)  states  his  appre* 
hensions,  that  the  natives  of  Bengal  could  not  make  use  of  the  ploughs  of 
this  country,  from  the  weak  state  of  the  cattle  used  in  agriculture,  ana  want 
of  means  in  other  respects;  but  he  is  of  opinion,  that  such  implements  might 
be  introduced  into  the  upper  provinces  of  Ilindostan,  where  the  inhabitants 
and  their  cattle  possess  superior  strength. 

.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  a  communication  upon  this  subject,  recommends 
the  improving  the  shape  of  the  ploughs  used  in  India,  instead  of  attempting 
tlie  introduction  of  new  ones.  He  found  that  plan  to  answer  so  well  in  Russia, 
that  he  thinks  it  mwt  be  equally  successful  in  Ilindostan,  Any  suggestiua 
from  80  respectable  a  quarter  merits  attention. 
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into  which^  if  we  are  not  too^proud^  one  or  more  intelligent  Hin- 
doos might  be  admitted  : — but  on  no  account  whatever  would  I  pro- 
pose^  much  less  would  I  prescribe,  an  alteration  in  their  practice. 
Let  this  be  their  own  spontaneous  adoption.  I  wish  to  God  the 
rule  were  followed  in  all  things. 

*'  I  do  believe,  that  the  supenority  of  understanding  evinced  bj 
some  of  our  inventions  in  husbandry^  as  in  your  instance  of  the 
thrashing  machine,  with  the  great  assistance  which  this  art  has  re- 
ceived from  the  sciences,  and  the  .same  superiority  so  eminently  dis- 
played in  all  the  other  arts  of  life,  might  induce  the  more  intelligent 
of  these  people,  to  draw  the  same  favorable  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  our  moral  and  religious  doctrines^  and  with  the  more  pro-* 
bable  effect,  if  left  to  their  own  reflections." 

Honorary  boards  therefore,  ought  to  be  established  at  each  set- 
tlement in  the  East  Indies,  and  each  colony  in  the  West,  to  carry 
this  plan  of  mutual  aid  into  effect.  They  would  not  occasion  any 
expense,  and  would,  by  a  cdrrespondence  with  a  central  office  in 
London,  conduct  the  whole  operation,  under  the  sanction  of  gov- 
ernment, to  the  general  benefit  of  all  our  colonial  possessions. 

On  the  whole,  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  by  an  at- 
tention to  these  objects,  are  certainly  incalculable.  They  would  add 
to  the  value  of  the  stock  of  die  Company ; — they  would  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  British  Islands; — they  would  augment  the 
prosperity  of  our  West  Indian  possessions ; — and  they  would  in- 
crease the  happiness,  and  contribute  to  secure  the  permanent  domi- 
nion of  our  territorial  possessions  in  the  East ;  and  all  these  advan- 
tages might  be  obtained  at  an  expense  comparatively  insignificant. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Ham  Common,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
December  2,  1814. 

No.  VII. 

To  the  Planters,  Merchants,  and  others  interested  in  the 
Improvement  and  Prosperity  of  our  West  Indian  Islands^ 
and  the  Colonies  of  Demarara,  Essequibo,  4rc. 

Gentlemen, 

The  return  of  peace  will,  I  hope,  enable  this  count  it  to  prosecute 
the  improvement  of  its  valuable  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
continent  of  South  America,  with  greater  energy  than  has  hitherto 
bean  the  case.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  estates 
of  which  you   are  the  proprietors^  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
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territorial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  the  cultivation  of  which 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  rendered  as  productive  as  pos* 
sible  to  the  owners.  With  that  view,  as  soon  as  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  constituted^  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  to  ascertain^ 
what  East  Indian  productions  coi^  be  raised  with  advantage  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  consequence  of  the  correspondence  carried 
on  r^arding  those  subjects^  the  celebrated  teak  tree  has  been 
transplanted  to  jour  Islands,  and  a  variety  of  articles  were  sent 
from  the  Island  of  Sumatra  to  the  Botanic  garden  at  St.  Vincents, 
the  result  of  which  may  prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  colonies : 
but,  from  recent  inquiries,  I  find  that  there  are  various  other 
articles  which  may  be  transported  from  the  East  to  the  West 
Indies,  of  perhaps  still  greater  importance,  and  which  therefore 
I  beg  to  recommend  to  your  particular  attention. 

Colonel  Walker,  of  Bowland,  near  Selkirk,  in  Scotland,  I  founds 
was  peculiarly  conversant  in  the  agriculture  of  the  East.  I 
requested  him,  therefore,  to  transmit  to  me,  the  observations  he  had 
collected ;  and  I  observed  in  them,  an  account  of  two  articles, 
badgeree,  and  chena,  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  West  Indies 
would  be  of  peculiar  importance.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  the  description  he  gives  of  them. 

Badgeree,  he  states,  is  the  great  article  of  food  with  the  more 
numerous  inhabitants  of  Guzerat.  It  grows  in  the  greatest  per* 
fection,  in  a  soil  of  rich  clay,  mixed  with  sand,  called  Gararoo 
ground  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  sown  in  Skrawun  seed,  which 
corresponds  to  July  and  August,  of  our  reckoning,  and  which  in 
the  Guzerat  is  the  season  of  the  periodical  rains.  It  would  pro- 
bably be  proper  to  choose^  in  like  manner,  some  time  of  th«  spring 
or  summer,  in  the  West  Indies,  when  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
is  expected.  The  ground  requires  to  be  well  prepared,  and  unless 
rich,  must  be  manured.  It  may  be  either  sown  alone,  or  mixed 
with  other  plants,  which  ripen  later  than  the  badgeree  ;  but  at  first, 
it  would  be  the  most  prudent  course  to  cultivate  it  alone.  When 
ripe,  its  straw  becomes  yellow,  and  its  ears  lose  all  their  milk  or 
juice.  It  is  made  into  bread,  like  barley-cakes  or  bannocks,  and  is 
greatly  preferred  by  the  natives  to  them.* 

Among  the  plants,  sown  with  badgeree^  is  the  Erundee,  (the 
palma  Christie)  from  which  castor  oil  is  expressed,  which  is  not  only 
used  niedicinally  by  the  natives,  but  in  the  Guzerat,  where  they  have 

*  Sir  Henry  C.  Montgomery  informs  me,  that  the  straw  of  badgeree  Is 
very  nutritive,  and  is  the  chief  foraee  used  in  the  north-west  of  India,  for  all 
«orts  of  cattle,  being  reckoned  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  best  hay.  Such  a 
plant  ought  to  be  tried  even  in  England,  were  it  for  the  sake  of  the  straw 
alone* 
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no  cocoa  nuta^-  senres  them  as  oil  for  their  lamps.  It  is  also  used 
by  the  dyers  in  the  mixture  of  their  dye  stuffs.'  Its  uses  in  the 
£a8t  Indies,  are  very  extensive,  and  its  cultivation  profitable. 
•  Chena,  or  gram,  may  be  grown  after  a  crop  of  badgeree^ 
provided,  after  the  badgeree  has  Jbeen  reaped,  a  copious  fall  of  rain 
should  happen,  previous  to  its  being  sown.  When  ripe,  the  pod, 
containing  the  grain,  becomes  dry,  and  the  grain  assumes  either  a  red 
'  or  yellow  color.  The  plant,  when  reaped,  is  not  cut,  but  is  pulled 
up  from  ^e  root,  and  left  on  the  ground  for  three  or  four  days  till 
dry,  when  the  grain  is  separated  by  bullocks  from  the  straw.  The 
straw  answers  forfuel,  the  pods  for  cattle  (but  not  reckoned  very 
good  food) ;  the  graiq,  however,  'is  reckoned  equally  nourishing 
as  a  food  both  for  man  and  animals.  It  is  used  in  various  prepa-* 
raticms  of  sweetmeats ;  and  roasted,  it  serves  as  a  tifftra,  or  lunch* 
eon,  to  the  abstemious  Hindoos.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
&at  it  will  be  cultivated  with  success  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
£a8t,  it  is  generally  sown  in  April  or  May,  as  the  ground  has  either 
then  experienced  partial  showers,  or  is  soon  expected  to  be  moist- 
ened by  rains.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  a  green  crop,  or  a  prepa- 
ration for  badgeree.  The  chena  sown  in  April,  is  reaped  in  July  or 
August:  the  badgeree  is  then  sown,  which  is  ripe  in  September  or 
October,  consequently  both  crops  are  reaped  in  the  same  year^ 
which  j'enders  the  total  value  of  the  annual  produce  very  great. 

Sir  Henry  C.  Montgomery  likewise  recommends  Raggai,  or 
natchine,  as  a  plant  that  merits  attention.  It  produces  but  a  small 
grain ;  its  straw,  however,  is  more  nutritive  for  horses,  than  any  , 
other  substance  of  that  sort;  and  he  knows  by  experience,  that 
horses  will  do  more  wor|^  upon  it  than  any  other  forage :  as  it  is  a 
soft  substance  also,  and  easily  masticated,  it  is  peculiarly  calculated 
for  animals  employed  iq  hard  labor,  as  they  are  able  to  feed  suffi- 
ciently without  encroaching  on  the  time  necessary  for  sleep.  In 
the  Guzerat  the  grain  is  not  much  thought  of:  but  this  may  arise 
from  prejudice ;  for  in  the  southern  provinces  of  India,  it  is  a  very 
general  food ;  and  being  the  principal  support  of  a  great  population^ 
living  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  the  West  Indies,  it  should  be  tried 
in  those  islands.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant,  some  of 
which  may  be  better  calculated  than  the  others,  for  a  West  Indian 
soil  and  clinmte. 

From  the  information  above  detailed,  therefore,  I  am  naturally 
anxious,  that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken,  to  procure  the . 
seeds  of  those  articles  from  the  East  Indies.     There  can  hardly 

'  This  is  a  most  important  fact,  as  it  probably  essentially  contributes, 
from  the  richness  of  the  substance,  to  the'beauty  and  permanency  of  the 
Indian  chintzes. 
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be  a  doubt  of  their  answering  there,  and  of  provii^  a  source  of 
great  benefit  to  the  colonies  where  they  are  cultivated.  The  grain 
of  these  plants  would  furnish  an  excellent  food  for  negroes^  and 
the  straw  for  the  stock  on  the  estate.  Upon  an  applicatipn  to  go- 
vernment, I  have  no  doubt,  that  «pine  means  would  be  taken,  to 
convey  the  seeds  of  such  valuable  articles  from  the  East  Indies  to 
the  West^  with  those  precautions  which  are  necessary  to  secure 
their  success,  in  their  transportation  to  a  distant  country. 

I  likewise  have  no  doubt,  that  *^  The  summer  wheat/'  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  so  much  cultivated  in  France,  Italy,  Sicily^  and 
Spain,  and  even  in  some  of  the  counties  in  England,  might  be  raised 
with  great  advantage  in  the  West  Indies.  The  climate  is  not  dis- 
similar from  many  of  the  districts  in  which  it  is  cultivated ;  it  comes 
to  perfection  in  three  months;  and  the  bread  produced  from  it,  is 
reckoned  wholesomer  and  more  nourishing  than  even  that  which 
is  made  from  autumnal  or  winter- sown  grain.  Now  that  peace  i» 
restored,  the  seed  might  be  obtained  from  the  southern  provinces 
of  France,  without  difficulty ;  and  the  experiment  might  be  tried^ 
on  an  adequate  scale,  in  several  districts,  so  as  to  ascertain  com- 
pletely the  utility  of  this  suggestion.  , 

The  introduction  of  the  Mangel-Wursel  into  the  West  Indies, 
either  for  feeding  the  negroes  or  stock,  J  should  consider  to  be 
another  object  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  produces  .in  this 
country,  above  fifty  tons  per  statute  acre,'  but  a  much  greater 
weight  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helen)a,  a  climate  not  dissimilar  from 
your  own,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest  sue* 
cess. 

Whether  any  of  the  improved  ploughs,  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  which  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection  in  this 
country,  could  be  introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  with  advantage, 
18  a  point  respecting  which  1-  am  not,  at  pvesent,  competent  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  but  I  hope  that  some  of  them  may  be  found 
serviceable.  The  restoration  of  peace  will  enable  us  to  carry  on 
every  species  of  improvement,  both  at  home  and  in  our ,  foreign 
settlements,  with  redoubled  energy;  and  much  may  be  expected 
from  the  exertions  of  a  numerous  body  of  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent individuals,  such  as  the  planters  and  merchants  of  our  Westlndia 
colonies,  when  directed  to  any  particular  object. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  lumber 
inight  be  procured  from  the  Baltic,  and  rum  taken  in  return.  In 
the  shape  of  shrub,  that  sort  of  spirit  would  be  in  great  request ;  and 

'  See  Remarks  on  the  Mangel-Wursel,  Uy  Thomas  Newbj^,  anno  18 IS ; 
who  maintains  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  vegetable  ever  tried,  for  feeding 
stock. 
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if  the  commerce  were  carried  on  entirely  in  British  ships^  it  might 
be  permitted. 

1  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  consumption  of  coffee  will  become 
more  general  in  this  country.  The  establishment  of  places  where 
it  is  properly  prepared  for  immediate  consumption^  the  improved 
quality  also  of  the  berry  itself^  and  of  the  implements  in  which  it 
can  be  made,  will  necessarily  extend  the  consumption,  more  espe« 
cially,  if  any  circumstance  should  diminish  the  quantity,  deterio* 
rate  the  quality,  or  increase  the  price  of  tea  imported. 

As  it  is  now  particularly  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of 
negroes  born  in  the  colonies,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  this 
might  be  effectually  promoted  by  adopting  the  following  plan.  In 
every  colony  or  island  let  rewards  be  given  by  the  legislature,  to  the 
proprietor  or  overseer,  by  whom  the  greatest  number  of  young 
negroes,  in  proportion  to  the  population  ^on  the  estate,  are  reared, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  this  country  premiums  are  given  to  labor- 
ers who  bring  up  the  largest  families.  The  emulation  thus  excited 
^'ould  be  attended  with  the  best  consequences.  Proprietors  ought 
only  to  receive  honorary  rewards^  as  a  gold  medal,  Sec. ;  overseers 
a  pecuniary  recompense.  Indeed,  if,  in  addition  to  this  plan,  an 
account  were  annually  given  and  published,  of  the  progressive  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  the  population  on  each  estate,  it  would 
greatly  promote  the  interests  of  the  proprietors.  Cruel  task-mas- 
ters would  thus  be  exposed  to  the  detestation  they  merited,  whilst 
the  characters  of  meritorious  overseers  would  be  known  and  esta- 
blished.' 

It  wifl  give  me  particular  pleasure,  if  these,  or  any  other  hints 
'which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  furnish,  could  promote  the  advan^ 
tage  of  our  West  Indian  and  South  American  possessions,  which 
are  such  valuable  appendages  to  the  British  empire. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 
Ham  Common,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
December  6^  1814. 

POSTSCRIPT.. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received  an  additional  com- 
munication from  Colonel  Walker,  the  substance  of  which  I  sub- 
join. 

He  begins   with  expressing  his  hopes,  that  the  proposed   mea- 

'  It  is  said  that  the  young  Negroes  are  often  destroyed  by  the  locked  jaw. 
It  should  be  generally  known  ^u  the  colonies,  that  electricity  is  an  effectual 
remedj. 
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eure  for  ameliorating  the  situation  of  the  West  India  Islands  may 
prove  successful,  by  introducing  amongst  them  the  cultivation  of 
the  seeds  and  plants  of  tlie  £ast  Indies.  This^  by  increasing  their 
means  of  subsistence,  would  add  to  their  comfort  and  happiness. 
The  industry  of  those  islands  has  hittierto  been  directed  almost- 
exclusively  to  objects  of  luxury  ;  but  undoubtedly,  many  fruits  and 
vegetables  might  also  be  abundantly  cultivated.  If  from  the 
nature  of  their  population,  or  any  other  cause,  they  should  not 
yield  such  an  ample  produce  of  corn,  as  the  fertile  and  extensive 
fields  of  India,  yet  they  may  be  able  to  furnish  a  supply  sufficient 
for  their  own  support. 

The  cocoa-nut «tree,  he  observes,  which  is  produced,  spontane- 
ously in  all  our  West  India  Islands,  and  which  there,  is  rarely  ap- 
plied at  present  to  any  purpose  of  utility,  might  be  converted 
into  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  In  the  East  Indies, 
where  this  tree  is  cultivated  with  great  labor  and  expense, 
it  is  the  source  of  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade.  It  has  lately 
been  suggested,  to  import  the  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut  into  this  coun- 
try, where  it  might  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  burning  ;  like- 
wise in  some  of  our  manufactures.  The  coir  rope,  made  from  the 
fibres  of  the  husk,  would  also  serve  every  domestic  purpose  of 
our  islands. 

Colonel  Walker  adds,  that  all  tropical  countries  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  soil  and  climate  ;  it  is  therefore  presum- 
able, that  whatever  grows  in  the  £ast  Indies,  would  succeed  in 
the  ■  West.  Accordingly,  such  plants  as  have  already  been  trans^ 
ported  from  thie  former  to  the  latter,  have  soon  naturalised  them- 
selves, and  many  vegetable  productions  are  indigenous  in  both 
countries.  The  effect  of  particular  articles  can  only  be  known  by 
experiments ;  but  from  analogy,  and  the  trials  that  have  been 
made,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  if  due  pains  were  taken,  that 
many  useful  articles  of  culture,  might  be  introduced  from  the  East 
Indies  into  our  West  Indian  Colonies. 

NO.  VIII. 
On  the  means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  our  West 

Indian  Colonies. 

About  amonth  ago,(onthe  6th  of  December,  1814,)  laddressed 
a  letter  to  the  planters,  merchants,  and  others  interested  in  the  im- 
provement and  prosperity  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  suggesting 
^ome  hints  w  hich  1  had  reason  to  believe  would  be  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage  to  those  Colonies.  I  circulated  some  copies  of  that  paper^^ 
with  a  view  of  |)rocuring  the  observations  of  several  intelligent  ia% 
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dividuals,  who  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  those  remote  biit 
luable  appendages  to  the  British  empire.  My  expectations  of  d6>» 
riviug  from  them  important  additional  information  have  not  been 
disappointed.  .  The  number  of  answers,  compared  to  those  of 
papers  circulated,  has  been  considerable.  The  result  of  the  inquiiy 
]s»  that  the  means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  our  West  India 
Colonies,  are ;  1.  To  increase  their  productive  population ;  and^  3. 
To  augment  the  food  grown,  so  as  to  render  them  more  indep^k^ 
dent  of  foreign  supply  than  is  the  case  at  present. 

1 .  Increased  Population. 

The  most  fertile  territory  is  of  little  vahie,  unless  it  has  hands  to 
cultivate  it.     To  procure  the  necessary  number  of  laborers  for  our 
West  India  colonies,  where  the  population  was  scanty,  it  had  been 
.  the  practice  to  purchase  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  bring 
them  as  slaves  to  be  sold  in  the  colonies.     This  traffic  was  in  the 
highest  degree  inhuman  and  barbarous,  and  the  horrors  attending 
it  have  induced  the  British  legislature  entirely  to  prohibit  it  under 
the  severest  penalties.      It  was  expected  that  the  planters  would 
le  compelled,  in  order  to' preserve  the  population  on  their  estates, 
to  take  such  care  of  their  negroes,  as  to  keep  up  at  least  their  former 
nupbers.     It  is  reported  to  me  that  in   some  estates,  favorably 
situated,  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
per  cent,  has  taken  place.    That  is  the  case  on  one  estate,  iti  a 
mountainous   district,  where  there  is  pure  air,  and  abundance  of 
Water,  so  favorable  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  young  in  particular;, 
but  where   the  water  can  only  be  procured  from  deep  wells,  and 
by  means  of  great  manual  labor,  the  negroes  will  not  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  procuring  it  in  sufficient  quantities.      Wherever  there  is  also 
stagnant  water,  rendering  the   atmosphere  cold  and  damp,  there  a 
great  mortality  prevails  among  *'  the  Children  of  the  Sun/'  as  they 
are  called,  who  are  never  so  happy  as   when  exposed  to  the  most 
violent  heat  of  that  luminary.     The  annual  decrease,  in  such  cases, 
is  estimated  at  above  two  per  ^cent. 

I  had  imagined  that  the  labors  of  the  negroes  might  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  use  of i  machinery.  But  their  prejudices  against 
the  adoption  of  such  aid  will  pot  easily  be  surmounted.  A  corre*- 
spondent  informs  me,  that  he  introduced  vvheel-barrows  on  his 
estate  ;  but  they  were  soon  broken  to  pieces,  the  negroes  insisting 
on  carrying  the  dung,  water,  &c.  on  their  heads,  conceiving  the  use 
of  a  wheel-barrow  was  a  species  of  degradation. 

Two  resources,  however,  still  remain.  1.  To  prevent  the  most 
fatal  disorders  to  which  the  negroes  are  how  liable ;  and,  2.  To 
introduce  a  new  description  of  laborers  into  those  countries. 

i.  The  numbers  of  grown  up  negroes^  but  still  more  of  iufanCs 
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nvbo  perish  from  the  locked  jaw,  are  immense.  The  loss  has  rather 
diminished  hi  some  districts,  but  has  never  been  materially  lessened. 
It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that  this  dreadful  malady  may  be 
cured  by  the  use  of  electricity.  The  spasms  which  occasion  it, 
may  thus  be  removed,  and  the  parts  are  thus  enabled  to  perform 
their  proper  functions.  This  simple  but  efficacious  remeay,  is  to 
be  tried  at  St.  Croix,  by  its  intelligent  governor,  General  Oxholm^ 
on  his  estates  in  that  island. 

There  are  other  disorders  to  which  negroes  are  subjected,  as 
the  horrid  disease  called  the  yaws,  for  which  improved  modes  of 
treatment  have  been  suggested ;  but  that  is  the  province  of  the  phy- 
sician to  discuss* 

^s  a  means  of  augmenting  the  population  of  our  West  India  Co« 
Ionics,  I  now  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  plan  which  seems  to  me  the 
most  expedient  of  any  hitherto  suggested.  ^ 

In  the  former  paper  I  mentioned,  that  in    Guzerat  a  species  of 
grain  is  cultivated  called  badgeree,  which  grows  without  irrigation, 
and  is  the  great  article  of  food  with  the  more  numerous  inhabitants 
of  that  country.     Its  success  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  soil  and 
dfimate  are  nearly  similar,  cannot   be  doubted.     Transport,  there- 
fore, not  only  the  grain,  but  the  people  who  raise,  and  who  consume 
it.     Let  them  be  free  West  India  laborers,  and  you  at  once  put 
an  end  to  the  distresses  of  the  Colonies.     They  will   thus  obtain 
surplus  food  and  surplus  labor,  and  the  decrease  to  the  black  popula- 
tion, will  no  longer  be  materially  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  planters. 
To  any  new  plan,  objections  will  of  course  be  started  ;  but  to 
this  proposal  they  are  of  little  moment.     The  numbers  who  live 
upon  badgeree,  and   other  grains  of  a  similar  description,  are  so 
great,  and  multiply  so  fast,   that  there   will  be  no  difficulty   in 
procuring  as  many  laborers  as  can  be  required  in  the  West  Indies. 
They  bring  their  own  fuvorite  sorts  of  food  with  them,  and  con- 
sequently will  not  feel  a  change  of  residence,  in  tlie  same  rhanner 
as  if  they  were  compelled  in  that  respect  to  alter  their  usual  habits. 
The  raising   their  food  would  require  but   little  labor,  and  conse- 
quently they  would   have  much  spare  time  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  planters.  They  would  introduce  sonie  useful  practice^ 
from  their  own  country,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
the  uses  of  various  trees  and  plants,  as  the  Cocoa  tree,  &c.  They  are 
more  docile  than  the  negroes,  and  would  sooner  adopt  European 
improvements  :  and  as  they  are  accustomed  to  receive  wages  iii 
their  own  country,  at  the  rat^e  of  only  two-pence  halfpenny   a  day^ 
they  would  consequently  raise  West  Indian    productions  cheaper 
than  by  the  labor  of  slaves. 
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£.  Increased  Food. 

On  this  subject  I  find  strong  prejiidU^s  entertained^  against*  the 
employment  of  West  Indian  £states^  for  any  other  purposes  but 
producing  the  most  valuable  articles.  A  single  observation  how- 
ever^  from  a  most  respectable  correspondent,  refutes  such  doctrines^ 
He  states,  '*  The  planters  of  Barbado«s  wisely  devote  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  soil  to  the  raising  of  provisions  than  any  of  the  other 
islands;  and  consequently,  although  they  remit  less  to  the  united 
kingdoms,  than  their  neighbors^  in  proportion  to  their  plantations, 
yet  they  incur  fewer  expenses,  buying  little  more  of  food  for  their 
cultivators,  than  a  small  weekly  proportion  of  fish  from  British 
America.*' 

Others  maintain,  that  ground  provisions  ought  alone  to  be  culti- 
vated in  those  countries :  but  this  is  a  hazardous  mistake,  as  appears; 
from  tlie  following  important  extract  of  a  communication  on  that 
subject.  "  Your  hints  to  West  India  planters  merit  the  most 
serious  attention  from  that  class  of  people,  and  if  acted  upon,  will 
be  found  productive  of  much  good,  to  the  Islands  in  particulari 
In  the  Colonies  of  Demerara,  &c.  they  have  great  variety  of  provi- 
sions, such  as  plantains,  yams,  bread-fruit,  &c.  Their  ground  is 
too  valuable,  and  labor  too  expensive,  to  raise  wheat,  as  an  article 
of  negro  food ;  they  don't  like  it,  unless  when  baked  into  bread,  and 
this,  on  plantations,  they  have  not  the  means  of  doing.  I  remem- 
ber one  year  that  the  ground  provisions  in  Demerara  failed,  and 
tliat  consequently  American  flour,  of  the  best  quality,  was  served 
out  to  the  negroes  on  the  different  estates  in  lieu  of  plantains,  &c^ 
They  used  it  in  various  ways  excepting  as  bread.  The  consequence, 
however,  was,  a  most  alarming  mortality  among  them  that  year. 
Dysentery  carried  off  many  hundreds  of  them,  and  the  use  of  flour 
was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  I  think  it  was  the  year  1802, 
or  1803." 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  ground  provisions  cannot  be  entirely  de- 
pended on,  and  that  some  species  of  grain  ought  to  be  cultivated, 
of  which  the  badgeree  is  likely  to  be  the  most  bepeficial,  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  for  if  sown  iu  July  or  A?-igust,  it  will  be 
reaped  in  September  or  October,  and  its  wholesoraeness  is  unques- 
tionable. 

On  the  whole,  if  these  ideas  are 'taken  up  by  the  West  India 
planters,  with  that  energy  that  belongs  to  their  character,  they  may 
depend  on  a  change  of  a  most  favorable  nature  in  their  future  pros- 
pects. In  tlfe  words  of  an  intelligent  friend,  "  there  is  no  calcula- 
tion of  the  general  good  that  would  result  from  an  interchange  in 
the  improvements  of  cultivation  in  our  East  and  West  India  domi- 
nions; and  after  the  wars  and  desolations  which  have  for  so  nuany 
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jears  produced  the  distresses  of  mankind^  to  what  wiser  or  more 
useful  attentions  can  our  exertions  now  be  turned,  than  to  those 
•f  agriculture  V^ 

JOHN  SINCLAIR 

4^  EdgWare  Roady  London,^ 

lOth  January,  1815.  n 

POSTSCRIPT. 

N.  B.  In  a  communication  from  one  of  the  most  respectable 
planters  in  Jamaica,  he  observes, ''  That  the  tastes  add  prejudices 
of  the  negroes  cannot  be  controlled  or  directed/'  Hence,  however, 
arises  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  new  race  of  people  into  those 
islands,  who,  possessing  milder  dispositions,  will  not  be  so  stubborn. 
It  is  likewise  a  very  different  case,  being  compelled  to  take  a  new 
species  of  food,  and  seeing  others  in  the  same  rank  in  life,  living 
upon  that  article.  If  it  appears  in  their  case  to  be  nourishing  and 
wholesome,  a  taste  for  it  may  be  gradually  acquired. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  correspondent  is  sending  out  ploughs 
and  other  agricultural  implements  nfdh  confident  hopes  of  ultimate 
success.  For  merely  stirring  the  ground,  preparatory  to  the  hoes, 
perhaps  ''  The  Grubber/*  as  lately  improved  in  £ast  Lothian, 
would  be  of  more  use  than  even  the  plough,  unless4he  ground  mu^ 
be  stirred  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

There  certainly  will  be  some  difficulty  at  first,  in  the  introduction 
of  new  grains,  and  new  instruments  of  husbandry.  But  rouse  a 
general  spirit  Jor  improvement,  and  these  difficulties  vanish.  New 
modes  become  fashionable ;  an  emulation  is  excited  who  shall  suc- 
teedbestin  the  new  system; — the  narrowest  jninds  become  ex« 
panded;  and  improvements  proceed,  in  some  cases  with  a  rapidity 
as  if  they  were  carried  on  by  magic.  Such  would  be  the  case  in 
tfie  West  Indies  in  particular,  where  the  planters  are  distinguished 
bj  active  and  energetic  minds. 
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No.  II. 

On  Circulation  and  Coin^  and  the  Means  of  artesting  the 

progress  of  our  Public  Calamities. 

Xhe  new  light,  which  the  experience  of  modern  times  has  thrown 
on  the  principles  of  circulation  and  coin,  if  now  acted  upon, 
would  probably  still  relieve  us  from  many  of  the  difficulties  to 
which  we  are  unfortunately  subject.  It  would  require  a  volume 
to  detail  these  principles  at  length :  I  shall  endeavour  to  compress 
them  within  the  narrowest  possible  compass,  and  under  distinct 
beads  or  maxims. 

1.  Hie  power  and  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  the  amount  of  its 
public  revenue^  principally  depend  upon  an  abundant  circulation* 

This,  till  of  late,  was  never  incontrovertibly  proved,  but  it  cannot 
now  be  questioned.  On  the  foundation  of  an  abundant  circulation, 
*we  were  enabled  to  pay  enormous  taxes ; — to  borrow  sums  beyond 
all  former  example  ; — to  carry  on,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  most 
extensive  wars ; — to  subsidise  the  greater  f?art  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  ;— and  to  resist,  and  ultimately  to  conquer,  the  greatest 
and  most  formidable  power  that  modern  times  have  produced ; 
and  yet  our  agriculture,  our  commerce,  and  our  manufactures, 
lustead  of  being  injured  by  such  exertions,  never  were  in  so 
florishing  a  state.'  What  a  miserable  reverse  has  taken  place, 
since  our  circulation  became  less  abundant !  If  it  should  continue 
deficient,  can  our  revenue  be  productive,  or  the  means  of  our 
public  expenditure  be  supplied  ? 

2,  It  is  of  no  consequence  of  what  that  circulation  consists,  pro^ 

vided  it  is  accredited. 

This  maxim  is  likewise  incontestably  proved  by  recent  experi- 
ence. All  the  great  advantages  above  enumerated,  were  effected, 
"  by  a  circulation  in  paper,  not  convertible  into  coin  ;*'  atod  though 
Bank-notes  continue  to  be  our  medium  of  circulation,  so  far  from 
being  depreciated,  compared  to  coin  in  foreign  exchanges,  they 
are  now  at  a  premium.  Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
solidity  of  a  paper  circulation,  when  established  on  proper  prin« 
ciples  i 

'  A  hundred  people  may  be  put  to  inconvenience,  because  one  individual, 

g\  the  head  ofn  chtdn  of  circulation,  cannot  pay  one  hundred  pounds.  Enable 
im  to  pay  that  sum,  and  those  connacted  with  him,  one  af(er  the  other,  ara 
relieved. 
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3.  The  best  proof  of  a  sufficienoy  of  circulation  is,  a  moderate 

rate  of  interest. 

This  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated^  and  it  is  easily  attain-^ 
able,  where  a  paper  circulation-  exists,  for  it  can  be  multiplied^ 
on  the  foundation  of  solid  property,  until  interest  is  reduced  to 
four,  or  at  the  utmost,  five  per  cent.,  which  it  ought  never  to  ex- 
ceed. A  higher  rate  of  interest,  is  a  bar  to  every  species  of  public 
laifH'overaent,  and  must  be  the  source  of  infinite  distresif. 

4>,  ^pap&r  circulation  J  however  advantageous,  ought  to  represent 

solid  property. 

This  maxim  has  not  hitherto  been  attended  to  in  this  country  to 
the  extent  thai  it  ought,  and  thence  much  mischief  has  ensued* 
Persons  without  property,  have  been  permitted  to  issue  notes, 
and  to  force  a  circulation  by  means  of  fraudulent  practices.  The 
consequences  which  must  result  from  such  a  baseless  fabric,  were 
foreseen,  and  distinctly  pointed  out ;  but  in  tain^  Hence  thou- 
sands have  suffered  materially,  and  multitudes  been  entirely  ruined^ 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  issuers  of  country  notes,  Theqce,  also,  a 
slur  has  been  thrown  on  the  system  of  paper  circulation,  to 
which,  under  proper  regulations,  it  is  not  liable.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  point  out  means  adequate  to  prevent  that  fraudulent 
circulation,  which  has  a  tendency  to  give  an  inordinate  value  to  the 
price  of  commodities,  and  is,  in  many  other  respects,  extremely 
prejudicial, 

^    A  paper  circulation  ought  to  be  kept  within  due  limits^ 

On  this  principle  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  notes  issued, 
eitner  by  opulent  corporations,  or  by  private  individuals  of  un- 
doubted solidity,  and  not  by  the  state,  A  paper  circulation  can 
then  be  kept  within  due  bpunds,  which  has  never  beep  the  case, 
when  issued  in  the  name  of  the  public.  The  ruinous  effects  of 
government  issues,  form  the  principal  objection  to'  paper  circula<» 
tion ;  but  iu  this  couutry  it  has  been  fortunately  obviated  by  the 
system  we  have  hitherto  pursued. 

6.  A  metallic  circulation,  instead  of  enriching,  impoverishes  a 

country. 

This  is  a  modern  discovery,  and  one  of  a  most  important  de* 
^cription.  In  barbarous  times,  nothing  can  pass  as  a  medium  of 
circuktion,  itikt  is  not  of  intrinsic  value^  because,  credit  or  coDfi-^ 
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Aeace  does  not  exist;  and  no  man  will  part  with  property,  without 
having  its  actual  value  delivered  to  him  in  -return^  But  when  once 
society  is  established  on  a  solid  foundation,  if  the  buyer  give  to 
the  seller,  representative  value  for  any  commodity  the  latter  parts 
with  ;  for  instance,  if  paper  money  be  received  in  payment  of  the 
taxes  impQsed  by  the  government^  or  any  debt  due  to  an  indivi- 
dual, or  if  it  will  purchase  any  article  wanted;  it  is  to  the  seller, 
fully  as  useful,  and  in  many  respects  more  convenient,  (more  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  large  sums),  than  if  the  payment  had  been  made 
in  the  precious  metals.  The  circulation  of  paper  not  convertible 
into  coin,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  political  xliscoveries« 
If  coin  be  used,  it  must  be  purchased  from  foreign  countries,  un- 
less by  those  who  have  mines  of  the  precious  metals  at  their  com- 
mand. If  fifty  millions  of  gold  and  silver  must  be  employed  in 
circulation,  the  country  is,  to  that  amount,  impoverished,  without 
dny  real  necessity.  The  metals  must  be  bought,  but  they  cannot 
be  sold  or  exported,  without  cramping  the  circulation,  and  doing 
infinite  mischief,  consequently  they  cannot  be  accounted  available 
wealth* 

7 .  jd  circulation  of  coin,  except  for  smaller  payments,  is  not 

necessary  for  internal  commerce. 

This  13  evidently  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  Chinese,  the 
most  numerous  and  most  commercial  nation  in  the  universe.  The 
precious  metals  are  by  them  considered  merely  as  merchandise ; 
and  when  foreign  coins  are  imported  into  China,  they  are  imme- 
diately converted  into  ingots  of  silver,  and  what  are  called  shoes  of 
gold.  Small  payments  are  made  in  a  kind  of  money  consisting  of 
six  parts  copper,  and  four  parts  lead,  which  is  not  coined,  but 
cast,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
carried  about  like  beads  on  a  siring  or  wire.  In  this  country,  it  is 
ascertained  by  our  own  experience,  that  a  moderate  quantity  of 
silver  and  copper  answers  every  necessary  purpose. 

8.  A  circulation  in  coin,  is  not  necessary  for  foreign 

exchanges. 

The  solidity  of  this  maxim  is  proved  by  recent  experience^ 
The  rate  of  exchange  depends  upon  the  balance  of  payments 
among  the  commercial  nations  ;  and  those  who  deal  in  exchange, 
find  no  difHculty  in  adjusting  that  rate,  whatever  may  be  Uie  nature 
of  the  circulation  in  any  particular  country. 
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9.  A  circulation  in  coin,  so  far  as  it  may  be  judged  necessary^  ought 

not  to  occasion  any  expense  to  government. 

Tbe  only  use  oi^  metallic  currency  is,  to  act  as  a  medium  of 
barter,  and  wlien  the  transaction  takes  place,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  the  coin  delivered^  is  exactly  of  the  estimated 
'we^hty  provided  it  will  pass  current  from  one  individual  to  another 
at  its  nominal  value.  Hence,  the  silver  tokens  issued  by  the 
bank,  answer  the  purposes  of  circulation  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  of  standard  value,  and  any  issues  in  gold,  ought  to  be  on  the 
same  principle,  namely,  as  tokens  and  not  as  coin.  Any  attempt 
to  keep  up  the  value  of  coin,  at  its  full  purity,  and  standard  of 
weight,  is  productive  of  infinite  trouble  and  expense,  the'  coin 
being  immediately  melted  down,  when,  from  the  price  of  the  metal, 
it  furnishes  even  a  moderate  profit.  As  a  proof  how  much  a  cir- 
<:u]ation  in  coin  impoverishes  a  nation,  it  may  be  stated  as  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  the  expensed  we  have  been  at  for  coinage,  since 
the  revolution  in  lt>90,  if  accumulated'  at  compound  interest  at  5 
per  cent.,  would  have  paid  five  hundred  millions  of  3 
PER  Cents.,  at  the  average  price  of  70/.  in  money,  per  ICK)/.  of 
stotk.  What  proof  can  be  more  decisive  of  the  absurdity  of  a 
contrary  system  ?' 

10.  Silver  coin  is  a  better  basis,  or  unit  for  computation,  than 

gold. 

The  standard,  or  basis  of  computation,  ought  always  to  be  in 
the  metal  that  is  the  most  abundant,  being  the  least  liable  to 
change.  Gold  being  the  scarcest,  and  containing  the  greatest 
value  in  the  smaller  bulk,  is  apt  to  be  hoarded  in  times  of  alarm, 
and  hence  its  value  increases  so  much,  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  a 
permanent  standard.  Silver  is  preferable  ;  for  though  it  varies,  it 
does  not,  as  will  afterwards  be  proved,  vary  to  the  same  extent. 

1 1.  Tokens  or  coins  in  circulation,  ought  to  be  in  decimal  propor^ 

tions  to  each  other. 

This  maxim  is  adopted  in  France  with  great  advantage.  The 
franc,  a  nominal  value,  equal  to  about  tenpence  English,  is  assumed 
as  the  basis  or  unit  of  all  their  computations,  and  all  values 
are  reckoned  upwards,  by  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  francs, 

'  During  the  reign  of  King  William  alone,  our  coinage  expenses  exceeded 
Three  Milhons  sterling,  which,  accumulated  at  compound  mterest  at  4  per 
cent,  would  have  yielded,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  250  millions  in  money, 
and  at  5  per  cent,  almost  400  xnillions  in  money. 
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and  downwards^  by  tenth  parts,  and  hundredth  parts  of  francs» 
Id  this  country  the  shilling,  if  coined  worth  ten  copper  pence, 
might  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  the  system  would  be  improved, 
if  our  gold  coin  contained  the  value  of  tweniy  shillings  in  silver, 
instead  of  twenty-one.  It  would  be,  however,  a  still  wiser  plan, 
to  have  our  circulation  solely  in  paper,  and  if  convertible  at  al), 
not  into  coin,  but  into  ingots  or  masses  of  gold. 

1^4  li  is  incumbent  on  the  government  of  a  country,  in  times  of 
difficulty,  to  support  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests, 

by  public  loans. 

There  is  no  circumstance,  in  the  course  of  an  active  and  event- 
fol  life,  which,  on  recollection,  furnishes  me  with  more  real  satis- 
faction, than  having  been  the  happy  instrument,  of  prevailing  on 
government,  to  issue  loans  for  the  benefit  of  the  commercial  inter- 
est ;  and  if  the  same  measure  had  recently  been  taken,  for  the 
support  of  our  agricultural,  as  well  as  commercial  interest^,  many 
of  the  distresses  we  now  experience,  would  have  been  prevented. 
The  plan  has  already  been  tried  thrice ;  and  has  never  failed  to 
produce  the  <most  beneficial  consequences.  It  appears,  indeed, 
from  the  reports  of  the  several  commissioners  under  whose  direc^ 
tion  the  business  was  conducted,  that  it  was  attended,  instead  of 
loss,  with  a  pecuniary  profit  to  government;  and  that  the  effects 
of  suchissues,  in  restoring  credit  and  confidence,  were  immediate 
and  most  extensive,  whilst  no  possible  disadvantage  has  ever  been 
attributed  to,  or  could  possibly  arise  from  them.  Indeed,  after 
having  given  loans  and  subsidies  to  so  many  foreign  nations,  why 
not  subsidise  ourselves  i 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  in  the  distressed  state  to  which  we 
are  reduced,  no  substantial  relief  can  be  derived  from  palliatives 
merely :  some  great  measures,  such  as  the  one  above  alluded  to, 
some  coups  d'etat,'  adequate  to  subdue  the  evils  which  have  arisen, 
and  to  prevent  their  increasing,  ought  speedily  to  be  adopted, 
otherwise  the  most  serious  mischiefs  are  to  be  apprehended. 

Suq^  are  the  general  principles  of  circulation  and  coin,  accord- 
ing to  modern  improvements.  To  the  solidity  of  these  principles, 
the  intelligent  practical  statesman  cannot  refuse  his  assent,  since 
they  are  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  this  great  country,  during 

s 

*  Among  these  coups  dUtat,  might  be  included,  the  plan  of  borrowing 
money  by  the  public,  and  lending  it  again  on  good  security,  and  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest,  for  carrying  on  public  works,  as  roads,  canals, 
harbors,  6cq,  The  poor,  who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  acts  of  violence, 
might  thus  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
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the  most  critical  period,  that  perhaps  any  nation  6ver  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Important  Tact. 

The  following  statement  proves  the  great  superiority  of  stiver 
over  gold,  (being  subject  to  the  least  variation)  as  a  .penaaoent 
standard  of  value. 

1.  Lowest  pricet. of  silver  and  gold  since  179S-S« 

I79d«  28th  June.  Dollars,  -  -  4s.  tOd,  per  oz.  -  5s.  lOid,  per  oz.  standard. 

Bar  Gold,  -%  -  3/.  17s.  6d.  per  oz.      -      -      -      standard. 

3.  Highest  prices  for  the  same  period. 

1819. 6th  August.   Portugal  Gold,    -  Ills,  per  oz.     -    -    -    to  standard. 

Dollars,  -  7s.  e|^.  per  oz.  -  -  7f.  31^.  per  oz.   standard. 

Bar  Silver,         .7s.  Id,  per  os.       -      .     -      standard. 

21st  Oct.  Doubloons,     Ills,  per  oz.  -  .  116s.  6d. per  oz.  standard. 

Advance  on  dollars,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  price^  44.8 
per  cent. ;  if  calculated  on  standard  silver,  about  1  per  cent.  more. 

Advance  on  standard  gold,  calculating  on  die  price  of  doubloons 
at  11  Is.  per  oz.,  60.64  per  cent. 

Hence  the  difference  in  favor  of  silver  over  gold,  as  an  invariable 
standard,  is  6.56  per  cent. ;  a  fact  which  ought  to  put  that  question 
for  ever  at  rest. 

Omdy  Lodge,  Ham  Common,  7 
lOtJi  July,  IS i6.  S 
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PREFACE. 


Xt  may  be  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader^  that  the  followin|^ 
pages  were  designed  as  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Edition  of  the 
Complaints  of  the  foor  People  of  England,  printed 
m  1793.  In  those  assays,  or  more  properly  speaking,  statements 
of  facts,  the  author,  designedly,  left  some  cases  of  distress  unno- 
ticed, which  were  entitled  to  particular  attention.  These  will  be 
found  ia  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Second  Part  of  this 
pamphlet;  and  little  more  was  intended,  on  the  present  occasion, 
than  to  state  those  cases.  The  work  professes,  in  the  Title-page, 
to  be  a  Dissertation,  though  .the  Second  Part  will  be  found  to 
eSLbibit  few  characters  of  that  species  of  writing.  It,  however, 
unfolds  the  secret  wishes  of  the  author;  it  exhibits  an  accurate 
representation  of  what  he  intended;  and  may  be  used  by  the 
benevolent  reader  as  a  Rerum  tristium  C^mmentariolus,  A  little 
Regbter  Book  of  Distresses. 


DISSERTATION,  &c. 


PART  I. 


CHAI^.  I. 


BENSTOLBKCE   IS    INDEPENDENT   IN   ITS    CHABACTBR.  . 

CjrooBNEss  19  defined  by  Dr.  Satnuel  Johnson  to  be^  desirable 
qualities^  either  moral  or  physical. 

Id  this  dissertation^  the  term  stands  for  the  most  desirable  of  all 
moral  qualities,  kindness,  a  gentle  and  humane  propensity,  which 
inclines  to  sympathy,  and  which^  by  considerations  of  one  conmion 
interest,  as  well  as  one  common  duty,  impels  those  who  possess 
it  to  be  int^ested  in  the  happiness  of  others.  A  good  man  is  the 
well-wisher^  and,  to  the  utmost  of  his  po wer^  the  benefactor  of  his 
species :  one,  to  whom  the  unfortunate  may  look  w  ith  confidence, 
whom  they  may  consider  as  their  friend.— To  avoid,  therefore,  too 
frequent  a  use  of  the  same  word,  goodness  and  benevolence  will 
be  often,  in  the  following  pages^  made  to  express  the  same  dis- 
position. 

Man  is  not  only,  morally  considered,  an  imperfect  being,  but 
firail,  considered  physically.  The  imbecility  of  his  nature  com- 
pels him  to  look  beyond  himself  for  protection;  his  social  pro- 
pensities require  a  junction  of  hearts  in  his  gratifications  and  enjoy- 
ments. Hence  connexions  are  formed  between  man  and  man^ 
and  friendships  cemented  between  persons  of  similar  pursuits  and 
correspondent  inclinations.' 
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**  Aee  is  most  please^,  when  in  sweet  converse  join'd 
With  hoary  age ;  so  youth  delights  in  youth, 
And  female  softness  harmonizes  best 
With  kindred  tenderness  ;  th'  infirm^  th^  opprest 
Bear  to  th'  opprest,  th*  infirm,  a  sympathy  of  woe,"* 

KORTRM^ftS. 

These  alliances,  (so  I  call  this  conjanction  of  minds  and  inter* 
ests,)  are  fornned  to  resist  our  common  infinnities,  to  procure 
reciprocdl  attentions.  And  so  insinuating,  so  sensible  has  been 
this  weakness,  and  the  fears  connected  with  it  so  forcible  and 
strong,  that  men,  not  content  with  the  assistance  of  frail  beings, 
like  themselves,  advanced  a  step  higher  to  ask  support.  Hence, 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  idea  of  guardian  angels^;  hence  the 
custom  among  Catholics,  of  holding  intercourse  with  departed 
spirits,  of  obtaining  the  regards  of  edartyrs,  and  of  appropriating  to 
themselves  their  merits;  these  still  retaining,  as  was  supposed,  the 
sympathies  of  humanity,  thonf^  beyond  its  infirmities,  were  con- 
ceived capable  of  rendering  important  services  to  man. 

"  Once  like  ourselves  they  trembled,  wept,  and  pray'd.^* 

Hence  the  custom  of  meeting  around  their  sepulchres,  and  even 
the  relic  of  a  saint  was  a  shelter  from  tfae'storm. 

This  was  the  superstition  of  dark  ages.  Benevolence,  so  far  as 
human  can  operate,  (and  of  divine  I  am  not  speaking)  is  the  hope 
tmd  guide  of  more  enlightened  periods.  The  theory  of  this 
amiable  quality  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  practice. 

Benevolence  is  independent  m  its  <:haracter. — ^It  being 
intended  to  consider  this  disposition  as  it  resides  in  the  human 
breast,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  term  independent 
cannot  here  be  understood  hi  the  sense  applied  to  a  Sopreme 
Being,  a  first  Cause;  described  in  the  schools  as  a  necessary^ 
self-existent,  independent  Being:  nor  can  it  express  any  superiority 
of  mind,  or  separation  of  interests,  authorising  a  being  to  say,  I 
can  stand  alone— ^bound"by  no  ties;'  exposed  to.no  wants;  affected 
by  no  calamities.  Nor  must  it  be  interpreted,  so  as  to  exclude 
certain  preferences  in  our  regards  and  attentions,  connected  widi 
the  closer  ties  of  life;  preferences  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
under  certain  limitations,   may  be  stridtly  just,   and  are  dft» 

'  Ttfwp  ytpovri  yXuarffav  ij^tarcof  cx^i, 

PUOarchu  E»  Cwmo  qamietm* 
f  Pcpf^i  Eki$a  to  Abelard. 
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'Unavoidftble^  ttidi^ensable^  and  even  absplately  neeeasary.  There 
•are,  through  the  universe,  certain  laws^  resulting  from  the  nature 
of  things^  and  their  relation  to  each  olher^  laws  that  bind  the 
animal^  as  well  as  the  intellectual  world,  nay  even  the  material:  so 
that  a  separation  or  total  seclusion  from  all  relationship,  or 
preferences  of  settling  in  I  know  not  what  kind  of  independenee, 
of  ail  law,  does  not,  cannot  exist.  The  independence  of  a  good 
'Vnan  consists  in  a  superiority  to  every  influence,  but .  of  moral 
persuasion ;  to  every  force,  but  of  rational  conviction.  It  proceeds 
from  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  personal  rectitude :  it  is  that  decent 
pride,  which  characterises  generous  minds;  that  high  sense  of 
lionor^  which  will  not  suffer  them  to  yield  to  profligacy,  nor  stoop 
to  meanness:  it  is  a  kind  of  majesty,  essential  to  virtue;  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  it  is  the  grace  of  ingenuousness^  the  freedom 
of  innocence/ 

This  virtuous  independence  crowns  the  happiness  of  private  life; 
and  happy  are  the  governments^  that  give  it  public  security !  In 
steady  and  pure  governments  this  becomes  a  principal  consideration 
of  national  regard,  llieir  aim  is  to  produce  public  happiness^ 
not  to  aggrandise  or  enrich  individuals;. to  procure  moral  freedom 
through  the  medium  of  political  justice.  Offices  are  appropriated 
to  talents;  and,  if  virtues  are  not  distinguished  by  honors,  they  are 
•not,  at  least,  exposed  to  penalties.  The  cultivator  of  the  land 
enjoys  the  fruits  without  oppressicna;  the  legislator  and  the 
magistrate  are  indemnified,  if  not  rewarded.  No  one  is  tempted 
to  exchange  bis  principles  for  a  livelihood;  and  each  considers 
^himself  as  an  individual  of  a  family,  in  which  no  one  is  a  dlave. 

For  governments,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  imperfect,  some  in 
a  greater,  others  in  a  less  degree.  In  many  an  original  sin  lurking 
and  fretting,  and,  at^  length,  breaking  out  in  every  department 
-weakens  and  exhausts  the  whole  political  system.  They  are 
pervaded  by  one  powerful  spirit  of  tyranny ;  and  men,  through 
babits  of  tyranny,  have  ,8carcely  a  term  to  express  freedom  or 
himor.  In  others,  where  despotism  is  not  so  conspicuons,  cor- 
ruption may  supply  its  place.  In  a  system,  where,  besides  the 
-regular  salaries  of  office,  smecures  and  douceurs  solicit  our  accep- 
tance, corruption  is  inseparable.  A  sinecure  is,  sometimes,  an 
unequivocal  and  direct  bargain;  and  at  others,  whene  no  baigain 
is  openly  made,  it  is  secretly  implied.  You  are  the  property  of 
your  patron :  not,  indeed,  his  beast,  but  his  dependent ;  his  poli- 
tical sipve :  and  whether  your  reward  be  nioney  or  faonor^  jet 
•atimdiiig  not  in  necessary  connexion  with  talents  or  virtues^  it 
becomes  the  price  of  your  principles  and  of  your  influence :   lo 

f  TUmnw  ^vXoETTc  rota  rpowmt  cXcv0cpor. 
Preserve  your  morals  pure,  then  boast  of  freedom. 

Apud  JohannU  Stdun  FlwiUg. 
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give  directions  would  be  unnecessary  and  tedious :  you  must  under- 
stand hints ;  study  the  language  of  becks  and  nods ;  be  prepared 
to  interpret  half-sentences ;  utter  such  a  word^  though  you  compre* 
hend  not  its  meaning;  perform  such  an  action,  though  convinced 
of  its  baseness.  You  must  be  willing  to  comply  with  the  private 
wishes  and  political  views  of  statesmen ;  with  the  changeableness 
of  the  times  you  must  change. — Of  your  sentiments  you  must  be 
so  prudent  and  circumspect  a  disposer,  as  not  to  appear  too  liberal; 
and  you  must  so  cut  your  expressions,  as  it  were  by  a  measure, 
that  your  language  may  be  the  shibboleth  of  a  party. — You  must 
not  be  the  master  of  your  own  friendships ;  nor  the  director  of 
what  is  dearest  of  all  things  to  a  good  heart,  your  affections ;  all 
that  is  truly  great,  lovely  and  noble,  you  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
your  ambition  or  avarice;  and  all  that  remains  of  what  you  call 
benevolence  may  be  a  bastard  charity,  the  offspring  of  prudence 
begotten  on  selfishness.  An  honest  man,  perhaps,  would  deno- 
minate such  douceurs,  bribes;  and  though,  possibly,  he  would  not 
call  the  receiver  a  villain,  he  would  scarcely  consider  him  a  good 
man. 

The  douceurs  of  government  are  not  the  only  obstructions  to 
'  independence.  Coiisiderations  arising  from  rank,  learning,  reli- 
gion, political  sentiment,  and  country,  have  their  separate  weight 
1Q|  different  minds.  But  the  man,  who,  before  he  performs  a 
beneficent  action,  or  exercises  the  tender  affections,  must  be  first 
satisfied  on  these  points, — Are  you  a  nobleman,  or  aconmioner;  a 
poor  or  a  rich  man;  a  philosopher  or  a  peasant;  a  Christian  or 
an  infidel;  a  black  or  a  white  man?— one^  who  must  thus,  as  it 
were,  run  over  the  whole  catechism  of  man,  cannot  be  independent, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  philanthropist  is. — Homo  sum, — I  am  a 
man— 4ie  stops  there. 

^  Even  moral  character  is  not,  absolutely,  to  determine  the  opera- 
tions of  benevolence.  There  are  some  whose  rule  it  is  never  to 
forgive  a  flagrant  deviation  from  virtue.  Men  guilty  of  a  single 
crime,  however  penitent,  are  to  be  abandoned  to  infamy!  Women, 
more  particularly,  guilty  of  a  single  indiscretion,  are  never  to  be 
received  into  society !  Cruel  snd  unjust  determination!  An  atten- 
tion to  human  life  will  teach  us,  that  true  virtue  is  always  accom- 
panied with  mercy;  that  men  of  the  brightest  talents,  and  of  the 
most  blameless  characters,  are  generally  distinguished  for  the  greatest 
liberality,  and  susceptible  of  the  softest  passions.  The  most  con- 
siimmate  general  of  antiquity  possessed  the  mildest  virtues.  Eer- 
soiis  of  doubtful  characters,  half  converts  to  the  right,  men  who 
are  a  kind  of  mules  in  morals,  neither,  engendering  virtue,  nor 
producing  it,  are  commonly  unfeeling,  unrelenting,  unforgiving: 
**  Self^righttouB  Pharisees,  who,  forgetting  they  are  men  of  like 
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passions  with  others,  frequently  surpass  tliem  in  wickedness, 
itrainitig  at  a  gnat  and  hwallowhig  a  camel;^  pouring  the  name 
of  God  from  their  mouths^  but  nursing  cruelty  in  their  hearts; 
solemn  worshippers,  it  may  be,  though  worshipping  an  unknown 
Clod.  Can  such  men  hold  communion  with  a  Being,  '^  who 
maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good ;  who  causeth  his 
rain  to  descend  on  the  just  and  the  unjust?"  Such  gentlemen,  per- 
haps, will  bear  the  language  of  a  divine.  An  American  minister 
thus  speaks  of  them.  *'  Some  people's  religion  proceeds  from  the 
saine  disposition,  from  which  their  vices  proceed,  viz.  to  please 
themselves."  if  this  kind  of  religion  can  consist  with  faith  and 
hope,  it  is  a  stranger  to  charity ;  the  destroyer,  not  the  friend  to 
human  happiness. 

In  nothing  are  men  so  apt  to  mistake,  if  they  do  not  repel  the 
bias  to  prejudice,  as  in  estimating  characters;  of  those,  particu- 
larly, with  whom  they  are  unacquainted,  or  from  whom  they  differ 
on  subjects  of  religion  and  politics.  In  what  glaring  and  frightful 
colors  did  the  pagans  paint  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  Christians! 
How  grossly  did  the  primitive  Christians  represent  each  other!  And, 
to  speak  the  truth,  how  have  the  orthodox  and  heretics  united  in 
calumniating  the  pagans! 

The  pagans  charged  the  primitive  Christians  with  feasting  on 
infants;  with  dealing  in  magic;  with  pdying  divine  honors  to  the 
head  of  an  ass!  The  orthodox  brought  the  same  charges  and  worse 
against  heretics.  St.  Epiphanius  had  an  unbounded  aversion  to 
heretics^—What  he  says  of  a  custom  prevailing  among  the  Gnostics 
of  beating  infants  to  pieces  in  a  mortar ;  and  of  eating  them  as 
"  a  perfect  passover,"  exceeds  the  utmost  limits  of  belief;  related, 
too,  in  connexion  with  circumstances  too  indelicate  to  be  men- 
tioned :  and  what  the  same  writer  says  of  the  offerings  as  of  th^ 
body  of  Christy  after  the  most  lewd  intercourses,'  surpasses  for 
indelicacy  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Dionysia  and  Aphrodysia 
among  the  Greeks.*  *^  Epiphanius  prefaces  his  history  with 
professions  of  great  simplicity  and  accuracy^  but,  most  assuredly, 
he  propagated  lies,  when  he  wrote  those  passages. 

1  he  Emperor  Julian  was  as  great  an  enthusiast  in  his  apostacy 
from  Christianity,  as  many  of  his  contemporaries  w^re  in  their 
profession  of  the  orthodox*  faith.  He  has,  however,  amongst 
many  platonic  reveries,  left  behind  him  ample  proofs  of  a  reflec- 
ting and  virtuous  mind.     Those  who  determine  his  character  from 

ravro  ro  jSpc^r,  ev  ohfiw  nw  Komowrtv  vtrtfm — tvxovrai  \017rof  ru  ©«• — tovtv 
TcAtcov ircurxa  rfyowrai.  Barest  lib.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  42.  JBdt*.  Ba8U,^Mvra  ro  fuytivtu 
va0et  wopP€MS  irpofffrirovrois  waTttyovrtf  «s  ovpayov^  &c.  tovt^o  wn  ro  ccffia  rou 
Tipurrov,    Ibid. 

"^  Festivals  in  honor  of  Bacchus  and  Venus. 
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St.  Cyril^  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  would  believe  him  to  he 
a  devil.— -St.  Austin  wrote  large  treatises  against  the  Manicheaus^ 
to  prove  they  were  not  Christians;  and  the  Manicheans  brought 
the  same  charge  iigainst  the  saint.'  Austin  persecuted  the  Mani- 
cheans to  death  for  infidelsi  who  were  only  heretics;  and  Cyrii 
has  written  ten  books  against  Julian  the  atheist ^  who  was  only  an 
apostate.^ — Imperfect  knowledge,  and  differences  about  theologi- 
cal opinions,  render  ecclesiastical  history  a  farrago  of  mistakes, 
or 'a  fabrication  of  falsehoods. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  prejudice  is  wont  not  only  to  mistake 
characters,  but  to  reverse  them.  The  leading  features  in  the 
character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  according  to  the  history  of  him, 
were  self-denial  and  benevolence.  Ihe  priests  called  him  a 
drunkard,  and  crucified  him  for  aspiring  to  be  their  king.  The 
term  Epicurean  has  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression  for  a 
debauchee  of  the  grossest  kind.  Cicero,  attached  to  another  sect, 
inveighs  bitterly  against  the  Epicurean:  and  Epicurus  is  generally 
supposed  by  the  moderns  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  swxne.^ 
How  opposite  to  this  M'as  the  true  character  of  Epicurus,  may  be 
seen  in  the  admirable  poem  of  Lucretius.^  There  will  be  often 
found  the  most  amiable  and  honorable  members  of  society  amongst 
persons,  whom,  if  men  listen  to  their  own  prejudices,  or  to  the 
insinuations  of  others,  they  may  reckon  the  basest. 

In  a  word,  a  benevolent  is  an  honest  man,  and  he  who  means 
to  be  honest  must  determine  to  be  independent :  he  must  be  no 
man*s  retainer,  and  allow  no  shackle  to  be  thrown  over  him, 
either  of  interest  or  friendship,  that  may  interrupt  the  free  circu-r 
lation  of  his  affections.  If  a  man  of  fortune^  he  will  put  no  im- 
proper restraints  on  his  dependents;  if  not  possessed  of  fortune, 
he  will  study  to  maintain  by  industry,  what  cannot  always  be  ob- 
tained by  riches.  He  will  be  thankful  for  civilities,  but  will  de- 
pend on  his  own  endeavours.  There  is  a  saying,  ''  An  idle  man 
is  the  deviPs  play- fellow:"  it  is  at  least  as  true,  that  he  is  the 
world's  tool. 

Goodness,  to  be  consistent,  must  be  thus  complete.  It  must 
have  aims,  as  well  as  countenance,  or  it  will  appear  ^maimed  and 
defective,  like  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  antiquity ;  or  like 
a  galley-slave,  who,  though  lie  gives  motion  to  the  vessel,  moves 
himself  to  the  directions  of  a  master. 

'  Au%u8l,  Epist.  46. 

*  Tou  cv  071011  irarpos  rffMap  KvpiXXov  kpx^eif^^itvwov  AXc^cu^peiM  vre/>  n^r  t«m^ 
XptOTifitvwy  tvaiyovs  Bp^miw  irpos  ra  rov  €v  aOeois  IovAm^ov.     SuJ^  Jin,  JvJian,  Qp<r« 

'^ Epicufi  de  grege  porci,    tfor.  l.  4.  16.  .       " 

*  De  NaturA  MmiM^  6.  60.    See  Enfield  $  HUtory  rf  PhiUmphy,  dtaum  up  from 
Br¥ds€f'$  Hidmia  Critica  PhUoaophia,    Vol.  II, 
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CHAP,  U* 

BENEVOUENCB    IS    FR££    l^    ITS    DESIGN. 

We,  now  be^  to  contemplate  the  amiable  natuce  of  this  dispo^ 
sifioti.  Many  actions,  however  splendid  in  appearance,  and  bene* 
ficial  in  their  effects^  possess  no  dignity  in  principle^  and  display 
no  grace  in  execution.  A  man  possessed  of  a  malevolent  heart 
caA  never  perform  a  course  of  actions,  that  can  be  pronounced 
bene  volenti  Goodness  retires  from  restraint;  and  the  person, 
from  ^yhon1  even  a  tide  of  accidental  benefits  should  flow,  is  en^ 
ikled  neither  to  praise  or  gratitude.  Though  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  those  who  are  the  least  entitled  to  either,  are  the  great- 
est expectants,  A  bad  man  forced  by  relatives. to  wear  the  garb 
of  religion,  when  found  in  the  public  exercise  of  it,  What  is  he? 
Like  a  man  in  the  stocks,  placed  on  an  eminence  only  to  be 
gazed  at  and  despised:  his  situation  alters  not  his  chsiracler: 
his  profession  cannot  give  him  principle.  A  proud  man  ms^ 
be  compelled  to  uiimerous  acts  of  apparent  humility:  but  a  mere 
garment  cannot  conceal  pride,  which,  like  the  charms  of  a 
prostitute,  will  always  be  obtruding  on  your  notice.  Should  a 
proud  man,  like  Diogenes,  shelter  himself  in  a  tub,  and  die,  at 
length,  like  Heraclitus  on  a.  dung-hill^  his  motto  while  living  is^ 
Vanity;  and  his  epitaph,  Disgrace. 

In  length  of  beard  and  ragged  coat 

If  so  much  sapience  lies,     . 
Jiv'n  Plato's  self  yon  aged  goat 

Would  out-philosophize.' 

In  Uke  manner  a  covetous  man  may  be  induced  from  selfishness, 
fltr  compelled  from  shame,  self-interest,  or  fear,  to  many  actions- 
that  wear  the  appearance  of  liberality;  but  as  affected  humility  is 
unaccompanied  with  greatness,  which  true  humility  never  is;  so 
covetousness,  though  it  should  endow  an  hospital,  or  enrich  a 
county,  vvould  still  be  contemptible.  One  of  the  noblest  institn- 
tions  ill  the  city  of  London  was  endowed  by  a  miser, 

A  writer  of  great  acuteness^  has  considered  many  of  those 
splendid  actions,  for  which  men  have  been  recorded,  celebrated, 
and  eulogised  in  annual  orations,  as  proceeding  (and  he  attempts 
to  produce  proofs)  from  vanity  and  ambition:  and  whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong,  there  is  most  certainly  a  species  of  mock-philan* 
ihropy,  very  distinct  from  goodness;  and  the  person  who  practises 

'  Gilbert  Wakefield,  from  a  Greek  Epigram.  See  Northmore's  TranOatiam,  tf 
Plutarch's  Treatise  upon  the  Distinction  behveen  a  Friend  and  Flatter^', 

*  Mr.  Mandeville,  the  aathor  of  the  Fable  •  of  Bees ;  who  alto  wrote  a  Tretr 
tisttOQ  Charity  Schools. 
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it,  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  (and  he  may  justly  become)  the 
butt  of  the  scorner^  and  the  jeer  of  the  satirists 

We  may  bring  these  ideas  still  nearer  to  our  common  nature ; 
to  the  relations  6f  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master 
and  servant,  and  the  like. 

Tliere  may  exist  a  mutual  gratification  between  the  sexes  (for 
there  is  the  mere  human  animal),  witli  little  more  of  affection  than 
the  sensual  instinct  which  directs  the  brute.  This  instinct  may  go 
further.  The  mere  animal  nourishes  and  protects  its  young,  till 
fitted  to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  existence.  And  the  mere 
human  animal  may  go  thus  far  without  goodness.  He  may  even 
go  further.  To  this  natural  instinct  there  may  be  superadded 
some  feelings  of  propriety.  For  the  established  laws  of  society^ 
the  regular  routine  of  custom,  the  expected  decencies  of  civilised 
life,  the  mere  formalities  of  religion,  these  have  each  a  constraining 
force ;  they  give  a  rule,  and  within  that  rule  men  may  act,'  may  be 
impelled,  compelled,  yet  without  coming  up  to  the  standard  of 
true  goodness:  nay,  further,  he  may  go  beyond  all  this:  there  may 
be  a  violence  or  excess  of  the  natural  instinct,  which  may  even 
obtrude  upon,  and  jostle  out  the  claims  of  ordinary  justice,  and 
of  the  common  benevolence.  This  is  seen  where  parents,  over- 
rating the  interests  of  their  own  children,  aim  to  supersede  the 
just  expectations,  the  fair  hopes,  the  lawful  property  of  other 
peopWs  children,  or  to  perplex,  confound,  alienate  and  embezzle 
what  belongs  to  some  rightful  owner,  some  innocent,  unsuspecting 
neighbor. 

Again,  there  is  the  case  of  master  and  servant.  The  master 
and  servant  are  bound  together  by  the  tie  of  mutual  interest.  In 
these  relations,  a  due  course  of  attentions,  a  certain  order  in  obe- 
dience, is  indispensable,  and  absolutely  necessary :  they  are  even 
settled  by  law;  and  it  becomes  the  province  of  the  magistrate  to 
see  them  fulfilled.  But  they  can  proceed  no  further.  It  must  be 
a  freedom  of  affection,  it  can  only  be  benevolence,  which  will 
give  a  tone  to  the  heart. 

Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  commercial  intercourse;  to  its  form» 
and  punctualities,  to  its  ordinary  reciprocal  attentions,  to  its  regular, 
necessary  and  accustomed  duty.  All  these  may  be  discharged,  and 
somewhat  laudably  and  successfully,  with  but  little  of  benevolence. 
Men  may  even  be  known  ta  come  out  of  a  busy,  bustling, 
trafficking  world,  enriched,  envied,  caressed  and  flattered,  and 
after  all  to  sink  into  obscurity,  and  a  general  indifference  to  man- 
kind, with  all  the  coldness  of  an  ascetic,  and  the  obduracy  of  the 
most  frigid  monk ;  unaltered  almost  to  their  own  species,  mere 
worshippers  of  Mammon. 

Here  it  may  be  hinted,  that,  though   benevolence  will  rejoice 
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at  the  success  of  honest  industry,  or  fortunatf,  if  honorable, 
speculations,  yet  she  knows,  or  should  be  taught,  the  frequent 
course  of  trade,  of  mercantile  pursuit,  and  colonial  acquisition ; 
their  undue  advantages,  their  unjustifiable  gains,  their  inhumane 
exactions,  and  cruel  oppressions  :  to  the  successors,  at  least,  of 
large  inheritances,  there  may  remain,  amidst  their  occasions  of 
pride,  some  reasons  for  humility ;  and  amidst  the  public  heca- 
tombs, which,  as  their  votaries,  they  may  be  tempted  to  oflFer  to 
luxury  and  vanity,  (those  licensed  idols  of  the  rich  and  great)  there 
are  due  at  least  some  private  offerings,  some  sacred  reserves,  for 
benevolence :  but  we  have  been  here  speaking  of  benevolence, 
not  metaphysically,  but  rather,  as  some  philosophers  ^express  it, 
according  to  feeling ;  but  we  must  not  wander  too  far. 

To  speak  then  at  once  freely,  yet  more  summarily,  benevolence 
has  its  basis  in  what  is  common  to  man.  Those  who  are  most  at 
hand,  and,  so  to  speak,  lie  most  within  his  reach,  claim'  his  more 
immediate,  and,  generally  speaking,  his  strongest  regards,  as  being 
the  nearest,  closest  link  in  his  chain  of  existence.  But  as,  besides 
his  animal  feelings,  and  social  propensities,  he  is  a  rational,  moral 
agent,  his  affections,  as  well  as  his  actions,  will  submit  to  s6me 
moral  rule,  and  reason  must  be  his  interpreter  and  director. 

By  whatever  name  we  Call  this  rule,  (whether  utility,  justice, 
pleasure,  moral  fitness,  or  moral  sense,  matters  not,)  nothing  is 
more  certain— r-than — that  we  possess  such  a  rule,  however  modified, 
improved,  or  even  impaired  it  may  be,  by  place  and  country^  by 
the  terms  of  municipal  laws,  and  the  varieties  in  religions;  that 
our  social  feelings,  and  ordinary  actions  are  resolvable  and  refer- 
able to  some  such  rule,  and  that  a  conformity  to  it  constitutes 
moral  obligation ; — that,  by  our  reason,  we^  not  only  form  a 
general  judgment  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong,  but,  in  doubtful 
or  litigated  matters,  as  to  what  is  most  right  or  most  wrong.  It 
is  the  province  of  reason  to  marshal-  and  regulate  our  affections,  Iq 
balance  wants  and  miseries,  to  distinguish  merit  and  demerit,  to 
consider  times  and  seasons,  situation  and  oircumstance,  even  to 
calculate  on  probabilities  and  consequences,  and  to  distinguish  the 
due  discharge  of  regular  and  orderly  duties  from,  necessary  energies 
and  extraordinary  exertions.  Such-like  discriminations  go  into  the 
determining  actions  to  be  moral  and  fit,  or  the  contrary:  and  it  isf 
in  reference  to  such  ideas  as  these,  that  benevolence  may  be  said 
to  he  free  in  its  exercise.  Its  independence  consists  in  its  being 
uncontrolled  by  any  external  influence ;  its  freedom  in  its  being 
regulated  by  an  internal  principle  of  mind  and  choice. 

It  is  not  necessary  here,  to  enter,  into  speculations  concerning 
human  actions,  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  what  is  called  philo- 
sophical necessity  and  free-will.     It  is,  1  own,  my  belief,   that 
VOL.  XIII.  Pam.  NO.  XXVI.        SQ 
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human  actions  are,  philosophically  speaking,  all  necessary,  that 
is,  that  they  yield  to,  and  cannot  but  yield  to,  the  strongest  mo* 
tives,  the  last  decision  of  the  judgment:  •  still,  in  a  popular 
sense,  there  being  a  spontaneity  or  choice  in  a  man's  conclusions^ 
we  say,  his  actions  are  free.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  sa^,  benevolence  is  an  obedience  to  good  motives,  to  rational 
coi^victions ;  that  a  good  man  is  benevolent  by  choice,  that  he 
approves,  prefers,  practices  benevolence,  for  the  loveliness  of  its 
own  nature,  and  its  utility  to  man. 


CHAP.  III. 

BENEVOLENCE    IS   tJNIVBRS/lL   IN    ITS    INFLUENCE. 

Thebe  is  no  time  in  which  we  range  with  so  much  advantage  to 
ourselves  through  the  walks  of  creation,  as  that,  in  which  we  con- 
template the  character  of  benevolence.  In  whatever  point  of  the 
universe  we  take  our  st^nd,  and  to  whatever  spot  we  direct  our 
eyes,  how  fertile,  how  glowing  the  landscape!  In  a  system  so  con- 
trived, as  that  one  part  sheds  its  influence  on  the  other,  and  pro- 
motes a  genet*al  harmony,  this  cannot  be  otherwise.  There  is  a 
kind  of  voice  that  speaks  through  the  universe.  The  language  of 
nature  is  that  of  delight :  and  even  the  parts  incapable  of  admitting 
this  delight,  have  yet  the  means  of  imparting  it.  Behold  the  snn ! 
The  lustre  which  it  spreads,  and  the  beauties,  which  it  enables 
you  to  discover,  kindle  your  admiration.  The  Indian  views  it 
with  rapture.  He  feels  gratitude  for  its  bounty.  He  addresses 
the  God  of  fire  with  hymns  of  praise  and  songs  of  triumph.  But 
in  vain  should  he  attempt  to  make  that  sun  share  his  gratifications. 
Ilie  orb  of  day  is  uninfluenced  by  his  expressions  of  adoration. 
It  heeds  no  prostrations:  it  feels  no  emotions :  but  that  orb 
administers  to  the  comfort  of  the  devotee,  it  conveys  animation 
and  cheerfulness  to  millions. 

The  structure  of  the  heavens  manifests  such  design  and  wisdom, 
that  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  supposed  man  born  only  to 
view  and  admire  them.  The  bounty  displayed  in  this  earth  equals 
the  grandeur  conspicuous  in  the  heavens.  There  is  no  region,  in 
^hich  the  volume  of  instruction  is  hot  unfolded.  In  every 
dimate  is  found  proper  food  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  proper  medicines  for  the  removal  of  their  diseases.  Nay 
should  every  age  even  change  its  food,  and  its  diseases,  there 
would  still  be  found  in  the  world  supplies  sufficient  for  the  inhabi* 
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taots.  So  bouDtiful  and  provident  is  nature ! '  The  distribution  of 
oceans^  seas,  and  rivers;  the  variety  of  fields,  meadows,  and 
groves ;  the  luxuriance  of  fruits,  herbs,  and  flowers ;  the  return  of 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  not  only  regular  in  their 
approaches,  but  bringing  with  them  presents,  to  make  their  return 
desirable ;  the  pleasing  and  refreshing  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night, 
^1  have  a  voice,  which,  by  telling  man  that  he  is  constantly 
receiving  benefits;  reminds  liim'  that  he  should  be  ready  to 
bestow  them. 

Observe,   also,  the  animal  and    brute  creation.    Their    pro- 

Cnsities  and  actions  increase  the  stock  of  felicity :  they  beget  a 
Ipless  progeny :  they  foster  them  in  their  infant  state :  they  train 
them  for  public  life :  they  prepare  ihem  for  enjoyment.  In  nume- 
rous instances,  one  species  of  animals  influences  the  happiness  of 
others :  they  furnish  man  with  the  means  of  enjoyment.  Whether, 
too,  their  actions  have  not  a  wider  scope,  and  a  nobler  tendency, 
than  is  generally  believed,  has  been  made  a  matter  of  dispute.*  It 
is  asserted  by  some,  that  even  animal  life  affords  a  proof  of  the 
future  existence  and  immortality  of  brutes.  Of  the  truth  of  the 
sentiment  I  say  nothing. 

With  respect  to  man,  that  happiness,  is  his  ultimate  good ;  the 
centre  to  which  his  warmest  wishes  move,  is  the  universal  opindon 
of  mankind.  He  may,  indeed,  fail  in  the  pursuit ;  for  he  may 
mistake  its  nature,  or  the  proper  means  of  attaining  it.  Happiness, 
like  truth,  lies  iu  a  straight  line.     To  follow  nature,  is  to  keep 

that  line.i"    Why  then  does  not  man  obtain  happine^  ?    The 

course  of  nature  is  uniform ;  but  man  deviates,  and  is  lost ;  and  it 
may  often  be  said. 

He  that  once  hath  missen  the  right  way, 

The  farther  he  doth  go,  the  farther  he  doth  stray.  . 

Spenur*s  Fairy  Queen, 

The  reader  will  please  to  cqnsider  this  dissertation  as  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  unconnected  with  the  science  of  casuistry.  The 
man  who  investigates  principles  I  revere.  I  leave  this,  at  present, 
in  the  hands  of  the  philosopher.  The  existence^  of  natural  or  moral 
difficulties,  weakens  not  the  general  argument  in  favor  of  benevo- 
lence. Man  deviates  from  happiness,  frequently,  too,  in  cases 
unconnected  with  his  own  conduct. — The  day  of  human  life  is 
short: — nor  is  it  all  sunshine: — our  very  morning  may  rise  in 
storms,  or  we  may  be  arrested  in  our  course  before  noon  : — we, 
at  length,  lie  down  in  sighs,  and  expire,  perhaps,  with  a  groan. 
Nature,  too,   itself  appears,  occasionally,  to  change  its  course, 

'  Bte  Derham^s  DemiimatraHm  of  the  Bemg  mtd  AttrUmte$  of  God:  cmd  Huntefs 
Bietmcal  Jawmal  of  the  TraumdUms  at  Port  Jackeon.    Cbap.  III. 
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sometimes  to  stand  still,  and,  sometimes,  even  to  move  from  its  ori« 
ginal  direction  into  one  opposite  to  it.    The  very  elements  seem 
to  iigbt  against  man  :  fire  consumes  his  dwellings :  the  ocean  over- 
whelms his  fields :  blasting  and  mildew  destroy  his  fruits  and  her- 
bage :  a  volcano,  bursting  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,    buries 
^hole  villages  aud  towns,  with  all  their  iiihabitants,  in  one  immense 
depopulation,  one  common  boundless  ruin.     Admitting  all  this,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  beings  possessed  of  life  have  a  capacity  for 
enjoying,  and  for  communicating  happiness.     The  interruptions  to 
animal  and  rational  enjoyment  may  be  necessary  to  the  introduction 
of  a  more  extensive  plan  of  felicity ;  but  prove  nothing  against  the 
genuine  appearances  and  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature.     If  to 
admit,  as  a  deduction  of  reason,  or  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  a 
future  state  of  perfect  happiness,  be  allowed  to  widen  the  prospect 
of  individual  comfort;  it   ought,  m  proportion,  to   afford   more 
powerful  motives  to  individual  goodness ;  and,  still  further,  even 
the  most  sensible  experience  of  what  is  present  and  calamitous,  or 
the  thickest  cloud  which  may  hang  over  futurity,  can  awaken  a 
kindred  thought,  a  correspondent  feeling; — a  recollection  of  an 
alliance  to  unavoidable  frailty,   to  distressful    contingencies,    to 
painful  uncertainties; — ar  pity,    which  can  only  drop  a  tear,    a 
sympathy,  which,  without  any  exterior  effect,  can  only  influence 
the  heart. 

No  system  of  theological  opinions  is,  exclusively,  essential  to 
form  the  benevolent  character.  Professed  unbelievers  and  professed 
Christians  may  be  full  of  malevolence ;  unbelievers  or  Christians 
may  possess  the  milk  of  philanthropy.  The  social  affections  are 
dictated  by  nature,  and  confirmed  by  habit ;  and  dwell  in  the  heart  of 
that  man,  who  is  least  corrupted  by  base  passiouS;  \yhatever  his 
religion  be. 

The  G(?oD  Man  from  the  appearances  of  nature  derives  tender 
affections,  generous  principles,  and  humane  concluct.  From  the 
glowing  and  variegated  scenes  around  him  he  derives  something 
which  warms  his  heart,  and  throws  a  smile  over  bis  countenance. 
The  imbecility  of  the  beings,  to  whom  by  his  very  nature  he  is 
related,  does  but  strengthen  his  heart;  and  when  he  takes  a  gloomy 
view  of  things,  the  exertions  of  benevolence  raise  bis  spirit.  The 
good  man  thus  acquires  universal  tenderness. 

Art  thou  dejected?  Is  thy  mind  o'ercast? 
Chain  down  some  Passion ;  do  some  generous  Gooil. 
Teach  Ignorance  to  see,  or  Grief  to  smile : 
Correct  thy  Friend ;  befriend  thy  greatest  Foe. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Virtue's  J\voLOoy, 

The  merciful  man,  says  Solomon,  is  merciful  to  his  beast ;  and 
the  eommon  saying,  that  a  good  man  would  not  hurt  a  worm,  is 
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full  of  significance.  Go !  said  uncle  Toby,'  opening  the  window, 
and  giving  liberty  to  an  imprisoned  fly,  the  world  is  wide  enough 
for  thee  and  me. — The  old  Pythagoreans,  as  well  as  many  ancient 
and  modern  sects,  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  that  is, 
that  the  soul,  being  a  distinct  substance  from  matter,  passed 
through  different  stages  of  existence,-^  and,  at  death,  migrated  from 
one  body  to  another.  The  system  may  be  thought  chimerical ;  but 
its  tendency  is  benevolent.  The  reader  will  recollect  some  re- 
marks on  this  subject  in  the  Spectator.*  The  Pythagoreans 
were  peculiarly  tender  of  the  brute  creation,  and  even  abstained 
from  animal  food. 

But  leaving  these  considerations,  and  reverting  to  the  sentiments 
delivered  above,  we  urge,  that  rational  beings  ought  to  consult,  at 
least,  the  happiness  of  all  beings  of  the  fli&me  order.  Man  is 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  two  lines  in  opposite  directions: 
possessed  of  intellect,  and  susceptible  of  affection,  he  is  capable 
of  the  most  exquisite  pleasure : — exposed  to  sickness,  disappoint- 
ment, and  other  calamities  incident  to  humanity,  he  is  liable  to 
be  plunged  into  all  the  refinements  of  distress.  True  benevolence 
is  desirous  of  advancing  human  beings  to  all  the  innocent  comforts 
of  which  their  nature  is  capable,  and  of  mitigating  those  distresses, 
to  which  by  their  own  frailties,  or  the  injustice  of  others;  they  are 
exposed. — Ignorance,  slavery,  imprisonment,  sickness,  disappoint- 
ment, and  old  age,  have  their  distinct  claims,  and  form  a  separate 
interest  in  a  good  man's  heart.  In  this  sense  benevolence  is 
universal. 


CHAP.  IV. 

BENEVOLENCB    IS    PERSEVERING    IN    ITS    LABORS. 

Love  of  distinction  is  said  to  be  the  universal  passion ;  and  its 
ascendency  in  the  human  heart  is  so  great,  that  some,  of  the  most 
benevolent  men,  at  least  such  as  have  performed  the  most  useful 
actions  to  society,  are  said  to  have  been  the  vainest  men  alive.  It 
is  usual  to  refer  on  this  occasion  to  the  history  of  the  Roman 
orator ;  and  a  late  justly  esteemed  philanthropist  has  not  escaped 
censure.  I  impeach  neither  the  characters  of  Cicero  nor  Howard, 
Nor  do  they,  in  this  instance,  require  either  my  praise,  or  my 
apology.  A  regard  to  the  good  opinion  of  mankind  is  natural  to 
such  as  deserve  it ;  and  those  who  oppose  it,  resist  an  enemy,  that 
they  cannot  destroy.    It  is  '<  the  thorn  in  the  flesh ;  the  messenger 

I  Sec  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy.  !  No,  343. 
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of  Safao  sent  to  buffet  tbem/'  Tiiat  great  man,  Benjamin 
Franklin  of  America,  begins  the  account  of  his  own  life  with  a  y indi- 
cation of  vanity. — Let  moralists  decide  on  this  subject  as  they 
please. — ^The  man,  who  looks  to  the  praise  or  good  opinion  of 
mankind,  as  the  only  reward  of  active  virtue,  is  the  object  rather 
of  pity  than  of  contempt ;  and  should  he  '*  count  his  vanity  among 
the  other  sweets  of  life,"  he  wSI  find  it,  like  those  other  sweets, 
mixed  with  bitters. 

When  a  man  has  once  gratified  his  feelings  by  discharging  his 
duty,  he  should  not  go  much  further  for  his  reward.  He  must 
find  it  within  himself  or  be  would  wander  after  it  in  vain  through 
the  whole  world.  Does  he  expect  the  admiration  of  mankind,  or 
too  many  expressions  of  f[ratitude  from  individuals  i  He  may,  per- 
haps, meet  with  disappomtment.  The  world  is  in  pursuit  of  too 
many  objects  for  long  continued  admiraticm ;  and  the  action  that 
becomes  the  candidate  for  praise  may  itself  be  overrated.  Some- 
times it  happens,  too,  that  the  more  excellent  any  action  is,  the 
more  exiMMed  it  lies  to  envy ;  and  where  a  man  expected  commen- 
dation, he  only  receives  censure.  Dr.  Price  has  observed,  that 
the  best  actions  of  his  life  were  those,  for  which  he  received 
nothing  but  reproach. 

This  is  a  mortifying  consideration.  When  a  man  neglects  his 
own  interest^  to  consult  that  of  others,  be  has  at  least  a  title  to  an 
unblemished  character.  When  he  finds  he  is  mistaken  even  there, 
the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist  may  incline  to  relax  in  their 
exertions;  and  the  energies  of  humanity  may  yield  to  the  torpors 
of  selfishness. 

But  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist  must  be  willing  to  be 
moral  martyrs ;  must  persevere  amidst  reproach,  and  be  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  malevolence. 

They  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  superior  to  a  degenerate 
softness,  which  would  render  them  dupes  to  the  artful,  and  a 
suppleness  of  character,  which  would  but  qualify  them  to  be  the 
tools  of  the  selfish.  A  disposition  to  encourage  indolence,  and  to 
support  vice,  is  benevolence  in  no  other  sense,  than  a  dissipated 
spendthrift  is  a  generous  man.  True  benevolence  is  but  justice 
exhibited  in  its  most  amiable  form,  and  directing  its  energies  to 
idlevitite  the  distresses  incident  to  humanity,  and  to  remedy  the 
evils  forced  on  the  world  by  a  vicious  state  of  society.  One 
who  wishes,  then,  to  act  as  a  benevolent  good  man,  naturally 
considers  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  lives:  Society  in  general 
has  its  advantages:  society  has  also  no  less  its  iaconveniencea : 
it  is  not  without  its  peculiar  crimes :  it  may  even  be  said,  that 
when  a  nation  arrives  at  what  is  deemed  the  highest  point  of 
civilisation,  it  haa  then  reached  an  eminence,  wl^nce  it  either 
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plunges  suddenly,  or  sinks  gradually^  into  a  marked  debasement 
and  general  corruption. 

Hence  we  see,  that  if  the  savage  state  is  known  by  its  want  of 
laws,  of  literature,  of  money,  if  it  is  in  the  habit  of  practising  pro* 
miscuous  lewdness  and  cruelties,  (though  few,  perhaps,  which 
have  not' been  practised  by  people  more  refined,)  the  civilised  state, 
even  among  Christians,  is  not  less  distinguished  for  what  is  contrary 
to  the  first  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  the  leading  directions 
given  tliem  by  the  Founder  of  their  religion.  Laws  have  produced 
too  severe  exactions,  and  a  too  sensible  oppression  :  literature  its 
dangerous  refinements,  its  false  j^ilosophy :  extensive  commerce 
its  riches;  riches  its  avarice  and  luxuries;  honors  their  overwhelm- 
ing destructive  ambition  :  and  the  superabundance  of  means,  the  ex- 
tent of  powers^  and  the  facilities  for  invasion,  have  led  men  into 
the  temptation  of  encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-citi- 
sens  at  home,  and  of  subjecting  and  enslaving  the  most  remote 
nations. 

In  proportion  as  the  evils  of  society  are  the  more  numerous  and 
deep-rooted,  the  appeals  to  benevolence  are  more  powerful  and 
strong  f  though,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  discouragements  and 
oppositions  in  the  way  of  its  exercise  will  be  also  increased.  But 
a  good  man,  of  the  most  private  kind,  does  not  yield  to  difficulties : 
though  he  does  not  attempt  impossibilities,  and  may  not  choose  to 
act  beyond  his  sphere;  yet  within  that  sphere  he  is  steady  and 
sure :  though  he  may  be  able  to  do  little,  his  desires  are  large :  as  far 
as  he  is  able,  he  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  common  afflictions  of 
life :  he  is  persevering,  at  least,  in  well-wishing,  and  he  holds 
himself -bound  not  to  be  wear}*  in  well-doing. 

If  the  good  man  moves  in  a  more  public  sphere  of  society,  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence,  as  he  does,  he  considers  himself  as  having  a 
call  to  great  duties  :  as  a  magistrate  he  will  be  true  to  virtue;  he 
administers  justice  with  noercy;  he  considers  the  state  of  society; 
is  as  anxious  to  see  bad  laws  amended,  as  to  see  unfortunate  men 
executed ;  and  studies  that  better  policy,  and  perseveringly  aims 
to  promote  it,  which  consists  rather  in  preventing,  crimes,  than 
in  punishing  criminals.  As  a  statesman,  a  good  man,  acting  on 
public  principle,  feels  the  strongest  impMlse  to  benevolence  in  its 
largest  sense  for  the  public  |ood.  He  knows  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
watch,  Ne  quid  detriment!  respublica  capiat;  and  is  prepared 
to  meet  widi  difficulties,  to  weigh  circumstances,  to  avail  himself 
of  opportunities,  to  follow  the  order  of  improvements,  and  to  per- 
severe, even  though  others  should  give  way.  From  his  eminent 
station  he  surveys  the  country  all  around.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  a  friend  to  justice,  an  enemy  to  all  wrong.  Nor  is  he 
less  a  patriot,  nor  satisfied  with  exclaiming,  Am !  my  country, 
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and  retiring.  No!  Is  the  view  which  he  takes  of  present  times 
fair  and  promising  ?  He  is  encouraged  and  animated  in  the  prose- 
cution of  every  liberal  intention.  Is  it  gloomy  ?  He  will  strike 
out  light  in  darkness.  Is  it  doubted  ?  He  may  be  sometimes  per- 
plexed, but  he  does  not  succumb ;  he  may  often  sigh,  but  he  does 
«ot  despair.     It  is  in  public,  as  in  private  life :  Amicus  certus  in  1 

re  incert^  cernitur :  and  it  is  well  said  by  Seneca ;  Prospera  in 
plebem  et  vilia  deveniunt :  at  calamitates  terroresque  mortaliuni 
sub  jiigum  mittere  proprium  magni  viri  est :  magnus  es  vir  :  sed 
unde  scis,  si  tibi  fortuna  non  det  facultatem  exhibendae  virtutis  f 
In  short,  the  good  statesman,  the  true  patriot,  who  falls  on  evil  '- 
times,  is,  as  one  speaks  on  another  subject,  *'  a  flambeau,  which 
keeps  burning  in  a  tempestuous  air ;  and  though  winds  from  all 
parts  strive  against  it,  they  only  augment  the  light."  Benevolence 
is  thus  persevering  in  its  labors. 


PART  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

MISCELLANEOUS   CASES. 
OF   UNEDUCATED    YOUTH,   OF    VOOR    AND   SICK   PBBS0N9, 

^EVEBAL  defects  in  our  charity*8cbooIs,  work-houses,  uid  public 
hospitals  were  pointed  out  in  theCoMPLAiNTS  of  the  Poor 
People  of  England.  Querulous  language,  therefore,  may 
be  spared  in  this  division  of  the  work.  These  miscellaneous 
cases  are  meant  to  supply  the  unavoidable  omissions  in  a  former 
publication,  and  to  furnish  hints  to  the  benevolent. 

An  ancient   writer,  an   orthodox  father  of  the  church,  calls 

''  the  instruction  of  youth  the  renovation  of  the  world."  '• The 

question  concerning  a  plan  for  national  education,  which  I  touched 
on  elsewhere,  it  is  not  intended  to  resume  here,  nor  to  inquire 
bow  far  objections  to  a  plan  of  public  education  may  be  properly 
founded.^    The  subject  is  important,   but  the  present  state  c^ 

*  Puerilem  institutionem  mundi  renovationem, 

*  See  this  subject  examined  by  a  sensible  writer. 

Godwin*i  Political  Justice.    Vol.  11.  Chap.  viii. 
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society  in  Britain  does  not.renfier  it  of  immediate  concern  ;'  and 
I  have  already  considered  it  in  more  publications  than  one,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Complaints  of  the  poor  People  of  England*  So  it  is 
passed  over  here. 

The  following  scheme  is  formed  on  principles  suited  to  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society,  than  we  have  yet  reached  in  this 
country :  it  may,  however,  be  adopted  even  now  with  considerable 

advantage. It  is  proposed  as   one   remedy,  amongst  many  that 

might  be  brought  forward,  for  the  defects  of  modern  charity* 
schools. 


Plan  of  a  charity-school  for  poor  children,  in  large  towns,  io 
be  supported  by  subscriptions  from  the  children  of  the  rich. 

* 

Thii  institution  to  be  denominated  A  FREE  school. 

RULES    FOE    SUBSCRIBERS. 

T.  That  the  subscribers  consist  of  young  persons,  whose 
parents  are  of  competent  property,  or  who  being  orphans,  will 
themselves,  when  of  age,  possess  competent  property. 

II.  That  a  yearly  subscription  of  a  guinea  or  upwards  qualify 
a  youth  to  present  one  scholar. 

III.  That  each  subscriber  visit  the  school  once  a  wefek,.  attend- 
ed by  his  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor,  who  is  to  exumine  wliat  pro- 
gress the  children  make  in  their  learning  :  and  that  no  subscriber 
concern  himself  with  any  child,  but '  such  as  he  himself  hath 
presented.  If  the  subscriber  himself  be  at  boarding  school,  and 
reside  at  a  distance  from  the  charity-school,  the  visit  may  be  made 
by  his  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor  alone. 

IV.  That  each  subscriber  pay  with  his  own  hand  his  sub- 
scription-money ;  and  set  down  himself  bis  name  in  the  list  of 
subscribers  :  that  each  subscriber  may  present  a  child  in  rotation. 

V.  That  there  be  a  yearly  meeting  of  all  the  subscribers,  at- 
tended with  their  parents,  guardians,  or  tutors.  If  any  subscriber 
cannot  attend,  his'  parent^  guardian,  or  tutor  may  attend  alone : 
at  this  time  th^  secretary  or  managers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be 
chosen,  the  state  of  the  school  examined  into,  and  the  accounts 
settled:  subscriptions  to  be  received,  and  considered  due  from 
that  time.    That  at  this  meeting  a  specimen  of  each  child's  writ- 

f  It  has,  however,  of  late,  obtained  more  of  the  public  attention. 
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in^  be  laid  in  order  on  the  table  for  examination  ;  and  that  every 
child  read  some  moral  lesson^  or  spell  before  all  the  subscribers. 

VI.  That  there  be  a  book  of  the  subscribers'  and  children*s 
names,  intimating  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  school,  and 
when  they  left  it. 

VII.  That  no  child  can  be  expelled  either  by  the  master  oi^ 
any  steward,  without  the  consent  of  the  subscriber  (attended  by  his 
parent,  guardian,  or  tutor)  who  presented  him. 

Vlli.  That  if  any  young  people  be  desirous  of  encouraging  this 
institution,  and  cannot  afford  it  singly,  they  may  unite  their  con- 
tributions, and  become  joint  patrons  of  one  or  more  children. 

IX.  As,  possibly,  it  may  happen,  after  tlie  subscriptions  are 
paid  in,  and  the  expenses  of  clothes,  master,  book^,  8cc.  are  settled, 
that  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  money,  any  persons  unconnected 
widi  the  school,  may  present  such  contributions  to  the  treasurer, 
as  they  may  think  proper ;  though  none  but  a  young  person  can 
be  considered  as  a  regular  subscriber,  or  be  allowed  to  present  a 
scholar. 

RULES    FOB   THE   TREASURER   AND    STEWARD. 

I.  That  there  be  eleven  stewards  chosen  annually  in  rotation, 
consisting  of  parents,  guardians,  or  tutors  of  the  subscribers ;  that 
three  of  these  may  constitute  a  committee,  empowered  to  lay  down 
regulations  for  the  school ;  and  that  the  subscribers  may  att^d 
this  committee,  composed  of  parents,,  guardians,  or  tuton»,  as 
above. — ^The  conmiittee  to  be  left  open. 

II.  That  a  treasurer  be  appointed  annually,  who  must  be  a 
parent,  guardian,  or  tutor  of  one  of  the  subscribers,  not  being  a 
steward ;  who  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  that  year,  for  the  inspection  of  the  yearly  meeting :  and 
that  each  subscriber,  under  the  care  of  this  treasurer,  whether  parent, 
guardian,  or  tutor^  be  recommended  to  transcribe  fairly  such 
accounts. 

RUtES  FOR  THE  MASTER  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

I.  That  the  master,  not  being  appointed  the  spiritual  guide  to 
this  school,  interfere  not,  in  the  least  degree,  with  religion,  either 
by  public  prayers,  catechisms,  or  religious  books ;  leaving  this  to 
the  discretion  of  the  children's  parents,  or  friends,  and  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  reason  when  at  years  of  discretion, 

IX.  That  he  may  be  of  what  religious  denomination  he  pleases 
himself,  and  is  responsible  to  no  one  connected  with  the  school  for 
any  religious  opinions.     ^ 

III.  That  he  teach  the  children  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic ;  and  that  he  employ  every  scholar  some  part  of  the  day  in 
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spinning,  if  the  school  be  in  the  country,  or  some  other  manual 
employment,  if  in  the  town,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
stewards :  the  profits  resulting  from  such  employment  to  be  remit- 
ted to  the  treasurer,  for.  the  use  of  the  charity. — The  accustomed 
hours  of  recreation  so  necessary  for  children,  not  to  be  interrupted 
by  these  regulations. 

It  was  here  intended  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  similar  plan  of  a 
Fr££  School  for  poor  girls,  to  be  supported  by  the  younger 
daughters  of  the  rich.  The  scheme  might,  without  difficulty,  be 
extended  to  females,  with  such  differences,  as  must  necessarily 
attach  to  female  institutions.  This  subject,  therefore,  shall  be  left 
for  the  consideration  of  women,  which  may  be  assisted  by  '^  The 
Address  of  the  Ladies  at  Walworth j  who  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  for  the  education  of  poor  female  children/'  printed 
in  the  Appendix"  of  The  Complaints  of  the  Poor  ;  and  also 
by  The  rules  for  the  general  government  of  the  female  charity- 
school  in  ShakespearsWalk,''  instituted  in  179?. — Some  useful 
faints  may  be  collected  from  all  those  plans,  though  in  the  scheme 
proposed  above  many  of  their  rules,  it  is  clear,  could  not  be  adopted. 
Females  themselves  would  be  the  best  judges  of  the  means  to 
realise  some  such  institution,  as  that  now  recommended  to  their 
consideration,  and  the  subject  has  been  treated  of  somewhat  by  a 
sensible  female  writer. — The  reader  is  desired  to  take  noticed,  that 

to  THE  ACCOUNT    of   CHARITY-SCHOOLS  in  GrBAT  BrITAIN 

and  IkELAND,  printed  1713,  is  subjoined  a  Proposal  for  ad- 
dins  some  WORK  to  the  children's  learning. 

The  plan  proposed  above,  suggested  itself  to  me  in  consequence 
of  various  schemes  of  private  institutions  communicated  to  me 
from  different  quarters,  and  of  a  survey  of  those  charity-schools, 
which  are  deemed  public.  Such  of  their  rules  as  fell  in  with 
this  design  are  preserved.-— The  plan  may,  perhaps,  never  be  realis- 
ed :  it  may,  however  urnish  hints,  that  may  be  improved  on  to 
advantage. 

The  benefits  of  some  such  institution  would  be  many,  not  only 
to  the  poor  cbildren^  but  to  the  subscribers.  Early  habits  of 
giving,  among  the  children  of  the  rich,  might  render  the  heart  the 
seat  of  benevolent  and  generous  designs ;  and  early  habits  of  indus- 
try would. prove  beneficial  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  coi^ 
temptuous  behaviour  of  the  former  towards  the  latter  might  be  pro* 
vided  against ;  and  the  youthful  mind  preserved  free  from  servility 

'  Table  II.  p.  100,  2d  Edition. 

^  An  account  of  two  charity  schools  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  of 
a  female  friendly  society  ^t  York,  with  gCDcral  reflections,  &c.  by  Catharine 
Cappe.  1800. 
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and  prejudice. — On  the  side  of  the  poor,  obligation  might  rivet  at- 
tachment ;  on  that  of  the  rich,  patronage  might  take  the  name 
and  the  nature  of  friendship ;  and  mutual  attention  grow  up  into 
habits  of  esteem,  which  might  prove  some  of  the  sweetest  solaces 
of  life. 

But  of  all  plans  of  free  schools,  that  would  be  the  best,  in  my 
opinion^  that  should  arise  out  of  the  earnings  of  poor  children,  who, 
therefore,  should  not  be  sent  till  they  are  about  nine  years  of  age* 
A  scheme  is  given  in  the  complaints  of  the  poor*  of  a 
charit3'-school,  at  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  for  "  instructing  sixty  poor  hoys 
to  be  clothed  from  the  profits  oj  their  respective  earnings."  Before 
the  war  there  was  a  cnarity-school  at  Plymouth,  supported,  if  I 
mistake  not,  entirely  from  the  earnings  of  the  children.— »lt  may 
be  proper  to  insist  again  on  the  necessity  of  so  regulating  such 
institutions,  as  not  to  interrupt  the  play-hours. 

2.  With  respect  to  work-houses,  where  the  whole  system  is 
wrong,  we  shall  be  sparing  of  commendation — Sparing  of  com- 
mendation !  many  readers  will  say,  there  shoiild  be  no  commenda- 
tion at  all.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  on  this  subject 
are  unanswerable ;  and  some  facts  contained  in  the  Complaints 
OF  THE  Poor  are  not  undeserving  attention.  Private  benevolence 
and  an  enormous  poor-rate  can  never  rectify  a  system  fundamentally 
wrong.  After  a  long  life  of  painful  industry,  useful  to  the  public^ 
and  after  large  contributions,  saved  from  the  pittance  of  the 
mechanic,  old  age  is  thrown  into  the  corner  of  a  work-house,  like 
old-fashioned  rotten  furniture,  and  we  call  it  charity  f — Who  can 
wonder,  that  the  honest  pride  of  the  once  industrious,  but,  at  length, 
disabled  poor,  frequently  revolts  at  such  charity  ? 

We  dethrone  justice,  and  exalt  a  puny  bastard-charity.  In  pre- 
senting, therefore,  the  reader  with  rulesi  for  a  work-house,  all  that  is 
attempted,  and  all  that  can  be  obtained,  is  to  ameliorate  bad  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  directed  by  act  of  parliament,  that  the  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  prisons,  shall  be  hung  up  for  public  inspection,  in  some 
conspicuous  place  in  the  prison.  The  impositions  to  which 
paupers  are  liable,  render  the  same  measure  expedient  also  in 
work-houses.  The  following  orders  are  hung  up  in  a  work- 
liouse  in  Royston  :  they  were  drawn  up  by  my  sensible  and  esteem- 
ed friend,  Mr.  William  Nash,  an  eminent  atXomey  of  that  town. 
Among  them  are  some  excellent  rules  :  they  are  here  introduced 
for  the  consideration  of  churchwardens,  overseers^,  clergymen,  and 
all,  who  have  any  influence'in  their  respective  parishes. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  with  respect  to  the  second 

'  Appendix^Tablell.  page  110. 
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article  under  the  rules  for  ^^  the  master,"  if  by  the  master's  causing 
all  such^  as  are  able,  to  attend  public  worship,  be  meant,  that 
every  person  be  necessarily  expected  to  attend  some  place  of 
public  worship/  the  rule  would  be  liable  to  great  objection. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  consistently  with  liberty,  is,  that  if  a 
pauper  choose  to  attend  a  place  of  public  worship,  he  may  attend 
what  place  he  thinks  proper.  If  he  do  not  require  to  attend 
any  place,  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled.  Such,  indeed,  I  take  to 
be  the  meaning  of  that  rule. — The  same  principles  that  oblige  me 
to  object  to  the  least  compulsion  in  religion,  would  lead  me  also 
to  object  strongly  to  the  last  article  in  these  rules.  Though  I  am 
aware,  it  may  be  said,  that  though  corporal  punishment  be  not  the 
natural  discipline  for  rational  beings,  the  present  habits  of  society 
render  it  expedient. 

Having  heard  great  encomiums  passed  on  the  house  of  in- 
dustry in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  established  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment^ 1774, 1  procured,  .through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a  printed 
copy  of  tj;ie  act,  and  of  the  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  die  institution.  This  house  is  on  a.  large  scale,  and  con- 
tains many  generous  rules.  One  clause  in  the  act  appoints  thus : 
'^  To  the  end  that  all  the  poor  people  in  the  said  .  house  may  be 
encouraged  to  apply  themselves  to  such  tasks^  in  which  they  shall 
be  employed,  with  diligence  and  humility,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  directors,  and  acting  guardians,  at  any  quar- 
terly me<eting,  out  of  the  profits,  arising  by  the  work,  which  shall 
be  done  by  such  poor  people,  to  distribute  such  rewards  to  the 
industrious  and  skilful^  as  to  them  shall  appear  reasonable."  A 
similar  regulation  is  made  in  many  work-houses,  and  might  with 
advantage  be  adopted  in  all. 

Particular  mention  has  been  here  made  of  this  house,  in  order 
to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  consider  the  benefits  connected 
with  printed  rules.  By  .this  provision  the  poor  out  of  the  hou^e, 
as  well  as  in,  become  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  little  is  left  to  discretionary  power. 

3.  A  word  or  two  shall  be  added  on  PUBLIC  HOSPI- 
TALS. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  safe  position,  that  in  proportion  as  a 
country  abounds  in  poor,  the  stale  of  society  is  bad.  If  this  be 
admitted,  the  numerous  meetings  of  men  of  fortune  for  charitable 
coptributions,  and  the  various  monuments  erected  by  private  bene- 
volence, for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  are  rather  temporary  benefits, 
than  essential  and  permanent  blessings.  In  the  present  bad  state 
of  society,  however,  benevolent  contributions  should  be  encouraged, 
as  the  only  hope  left  to  the  unfortunate.  But  were  laws  framed 
with  more  wisdom  ;  were  those  prejudices,  that  hold  men  in  bon- 
d^ge^  overcon^e  ;  were  the  enormous  expense^  of  government  laid 
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aside ;  were  property  less  unequal,  and  industry  better  rewarded  ; 
^uch  charitable  contributions,  and  such  splendid  monuments,  would 
be  rendered  unnecessary.  There  would  be  less  occasion  to  erect 
so  many  temples  to  Chahity,  if  we  erected  more  to  Justice. 
To  remove  the  defects  and  excesses  of  governments ;  to  give  a 
just  direction  to  the  laws ;  and  to  preserve  the  course  of  industry 
from  being  obstructed^  would  be  attended  with  more  advantages  to 
the  poor,  than  the  erecting  of  a  thousand  hospitals ;  and,  on  this 
ground,  every  philanthropist  should  be  a  reformer. 

Indeed  the  state  of  society  in  a  country  may  be  so  corrupt,  that 
charitable  as  well  as  political  institutions  may  be  little  more  than 
public  exhibitions  of  mistakes,  sources  of  vice,  or  nurseries  •  of 
misery.  They  may  even  be,  in  sogne  measure,  die  cause  of  those 
evils,  which  they  aim  to  remedy.  The  influence  of  bad  laws,  and 
the  distresses,  arising  from  the  present  unnatural  arrangements  of 
society,  may  be  wider,  than  most  men  are  aware  of. 

It  is,  however,  lawful  to  seize  all  the  innocent  gratifications  we 
can.  And  though  we  may  conceive  a  state  of  society,  in  which 
such  a  portion  of  calamity  could  not  exist,  or  such  a  constitution 
of  things,  in  which  it  might  be  more  properly  remedied ;  it  may  not 
be  unpleasing,  to  see  how  far  charitable  institutions  extend,  and 
what  benefits  they  produce.  This  chapter,  therefore  shall  conclude 
with  accounts  of.  some  of  the  public  hospitals  in  the  metrop<4isy 
for  the  year,  1 79S9  which  shall  be  done  in  the  exact  words  of  their 
last  reports. 

Public  Hospitals  are  touched  on  again,  to  press  upon  the 
reader's  attention,  what  was  circumstantially  noticed  in  the  com- 
plaints OF  THE  POOR,  relative  to  the  custom  of  taking  fees  of 
the  patients.  From  the  facts  there  produced,  it  is  evident,  that 
many  hospitals  can  be  conducted  without  fees :  and  the  subject 
ought  to  be  taken  up  by  some  of  the  governors.  A  judicious  writ- 
er in  the  Critical  Review,  in  his  remarks  on  the  com- 
plaints OF  THE  Poott,  particularly  noticed  the  oppression  of 
fees.  The  reader  is  also  requested  to  notice  the  last  clause  in  the 
report  of  Bethlem-Hospital. 

It  is  not  here  proposed  to  introduce  a  new  model  for  public 
hospitals.  The  truth  is,  such  foundations  are  so  numerous,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  invent  one  :  nor  is  it  here  intended  to  notice 
existing  mistakes.  Such  as  militate  against  observations  already 
laid  down,  will  be  conspicuous ;  though  to  speak  truly,  with  the 
exceptions  alluded  to,  and  in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  society, 
the  following  institutions  1  much  approve. 
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A  tnie  REPORT  of  the  great  number  of  poor  children,  and  other 
poor  people,  maintained  in  the  several  hospitals,  under  the  pious 
care  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Commonalty,  and 
Citizens  of  London,  the  year  last  past. 

CHRISTS  HOSPITAL. 

ijhildren  put  forth  Apprentices,  and  discharged  from  Christ's 
Hospital,  the  year  last  past,  177 ;  twelve  whereof  being  instructed 
in  the  mathematics  and  navigation,  were  placed  forth  apprentices  to 
Commanders  of  Ships,  out  of  the  Mathematical  School,  founded 
by  his  late  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  of  blessed  memory  \7)f 
Children  buried  the  year  last  past        -        ..  -  -  17 

Children  now  nnder  the  care  and  charge  of  the  hospital,  in 
London  and  at  Hertford  ...  ^^^^lo^C 

To  be  admitted  on  presentations  granted  to  this  time         181) 
The  names  of  all  which,  as  also  when  and  whence  they  were  ad- 
mitted, will  appear  in  the  said  hospital's  books.  - 

The  Governors  have  lately  (added  to  their  repairs  at  Hertford, 
an  increase  of  the  allowance  to  their  nurses  and  expense  of  main- 
taining their  children  there,  to  the  amount  of  400L  a  year)  at  a  large 
expense,  built  a  School  and  six  Houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
girls  belonging  to  the  said  hospital,  who,  with  their  mistresses,  are 
removed  there  from  town,  where  an  additional  ward  is  thereby 
opened  for  the  reception  of  an  additional  number  of  seventy  boys  in 
town.  And  the  hospital's  revenue,  without  casual  benefactions, 
being  insufficient  to  defray  the  charge  of  maintaining  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  children,  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  and  wished  for,  that  in 
regard  to  a  work  so  charitable,  useful,  and  commendable  (being  for 
the  relief  of  necessitous  orphans  and  infants,  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  Religiouy  and  the  good  of  the  kingaom)  all  Charitable 
and  worthy  good  Christians  will  readily  aud  liberally  contribute  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  thereof. 

St.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

There  have  been  admitted,  cured,  and  discharged  from  this 
hospital,  during  the  last  year,  of  poor,  wounded,  maimed,  and 
diseased  persons  4285  In-Patients,  and  5784  Out-Patients, 
many  of  whom  have  been  relieved  with  money,  clothes,  and 
other  necessaries,  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  several  habi- 
tations -  .  .  -  10069 

Buried  this  year,  after  much  charge  in  their  illness  ^75 

Remaining  under  cure,  In-Patients  -  •  449 

Out-Patients  -  -  284 

So  that  there  have  been  during  the  last  year,  aud  now  are, 
under  tlie  care  of  this  hospital  of  poor,  sick,  and  lame  persons, 
destitute  of  all  other  relief,  in  the  whole  ^  11 177 

This  being  the  most  ancient  hospital  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
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London,  and  having  escaped  the  great  fire  in  the  year  1 666,  the 
buildings  by  length  of  time  became  so  very  ruinous,  that  in  the  year 
J  729  there  was  a  necessity  that  great  part  thereof  should  be  taken 
down ;  and  a  subscription  was  then  entered  into  by  many  of  the 
worthy  governors,  and  other  charitable  persons,  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  rebuilding  the  hospital ;  which  hath  been  progressively 
erected  and  finished,  without  any  diminution  of  the  number  of  patients 
on  account  of  such  building. 

As  the  charge  and  expense  of  this  hospital  much  exceeds  the 
certain  revenues  thereof,  and  there  not  being  a  fund  sufficient  to  admit 
and  support  the  many  poor,  wounded,  maimed,  and  sick  objects,  who 
daily  apply  for  relief,  the  assistance  of  all  persons  is  humbly  desired, 
to  enable  the  governors  not  only  to  support  the  present  charity,  but 
the  enlargement  thereof. 

St.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

There  have  been  cured  and  discharged  from  St.  Thomas's 
hospital  in  Southwark,  the  last  year,  of  wounded,  maimed,  sick, 
and  diseased  persons,  2758  In-Patients,  and  5122  Out-Patients, 
many  of  whom  have  been  relieved  with  money  and  necessaries  at 
their  departure,  to  accommodate  and  support  them  iu  their  jour- 
neys to  their  several  countries  and  habitations  •  7880 

Buried  from  thence  last  year,  after  much  charge  in  their  sick- 
ness -  -  -  -  -  25-4 

Remaining  under  cure,  In-Patients  -  -  .  392 

Out-Patients  -  -  200 

So  that  there  are  and  have  been,  during  the  last  year,  of  poor 
miserable  objects  under  the  cure  of  the  said  hospital,  and  desti- 
tute of  other  proper  care,  in  all  -        .  -  8726 

The  number  of  persons  constantly  relieved  ip  this  hospital  being  so 
large,  as  from  the  above  and  other  annual  accounts  appears,  the  ex- 
penses also,  in  all  the  following  articles,  being  greatly  increased  ;  for 
instance,  in  food  and  physic ; — for  necessary  repairs,  both  on  the 
estate  and  in  th^  hospital  itself; — particularly  for  the  late  gradual 
repair  of  all  the  wards,  and  furnishing  them  with  iron  bedsteads,  and 
proper  appurtenances  to  the  same:  therefore  many  of  the  worthy 
governors  of  this  charity,  induced  thereto  by  the  benefit  which  must 
naturally  accrue  to  the  patients  from  such  an  alteration  (as  they  will 
not  now  be  so  Hable  to  be  disturbed  in  their  sick  and  restless  moments, 
by  the  annoyance  of  insects  common  to  most  habitations,  but  particu- 
larly to  hospitals)  entered  into  a  voluntary  subscription  towards  defray- 
ing part  of  the  charge  :  but  notwithstanding  these  additional  boun- 
ties, the  annual  expense  of  this  hospital  far  exceeds  its  certain  annual 
income.  On  which  account,  it  is  further  humbly  recommended  to  all 
charitable  persons,  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  enable  the  governors^ 
by  their  contributions,  to  go  on  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  maimed 
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and  diseased  poor^  so  th^t  they  may  be  made  useful  members  <tf  the 
community, 

BRIDEWELL  HOSPITAL. 

Received  into  this  hospital  during  the  year  1 793,  under  com- 
mitments by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  this  city,  as 
vagrants  or  disorderly  persons,  who  have  been  kept  to  hard  labor 
(or  received  correction)  -  -  -  -  638 

Received  into  this  hospital,  during  the  same  period,  sundry 
poor  persons  who  have  been  committed  before  they  could  be 
passed  to  their  respective  parishes,  as  required  by  a  late  act  of 
parliament,  many  of  whom  have  been  taught  to  spin  wool,  &c.  -  864 

Maintained  and  supplied  with  physic  in  this  hospital    -     1502 
There  are  also  several  poor  children  bound  apprentices  to  learn 
useful  trades  in  this  hospital,  and  if  they  serve  their  time  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  masters  and  the  governors,  they  are  allowed  a  bene* 
Action  towards  setting  them  up  in  business. 

BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 

Distracted  men  and  women  in  this  hospital  Jan.  1,  1793  241 

Admitted  during  the  last  year  ■  209 


CuFed  of  their  lunacy I61 

Buried,  after  much  charge  during  their  lunacy  21 

Patients  in  the  hospital  1st  January,  1794  268 


450 


} 


450 


Viz.  Meu  under  cure  73 

Ditto  incurables  64 

Women  under  cure  80  7 

Ditto  incurables  51  3 


137 
131 


268     • 

The  governors  inform  the  public  that  a  committee  meet  every 
Saturday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  for  the  admis- 
sion  and  discharge  of  distracted  men  and  women  from  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  without  expanse  to  their  relations  or  friends ; 
and  any  person  whomsoever  wanting  information  as  to  the  method  of 
admission,  may  have  a  paper  of  instructions  gratis,  by  applying  to 
the  Clerk's  Office,  Bridewell  Hospital,««iny  day  between  ten  and  three 
o'clock. 

The  governors  lament  that  a  report  has  been  much  propagated, 
and  it  is  feared  has  prevented  many  benefactions  and  legacies  being 
given  to  this  excellent  charity,  that  all  incurable  patients  are  dis^ 

NO.  XXVL  Pam.  VOL.  XIIL  2D 
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tharged  the  hospital^  whereas  there  were  two  additional  wings  built  in 
the  year  1733,  by  a  subscrl^ptiou  of  the  governors,  for  the  reception 
of  pne  hundred  incurable  patients,  viz.  one  wing  to  contain  50  men, 
the  other  50  women,  so  that  there  have  been  coastantly  one  hundred 
incurable  patients  in  this  hospital  for  sixty  years  past ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  late  benefactions  and  legacies  from  governors  to  this 
particular  branch  of  this  charity,  the  numbers  of  incurable  patients 
have  been  increased  to  112* 

The  hospital  of  Bethlem  was  erected  in  the  last  century,  and  w?ls 
completely  finished  within  15  months ;  but  the  foundation  having  in 
many  places  given  way,  a  general  repair  is  become  unavoidably 
necessary.  As  the  expense  (according  to  the  surveyor's  report)  will 
amount  to  several  thousand  pounds,  the  governors  are  obliged  to 
proceed  gradually,  trusting  to  the  liberal  assistance  of  pious  and  well 
disposed  persons  towards  upholding  a  most  extensive  building  erected 
for  the  most  benevolent  of  purposes,  the  cure  and  reception  of  deplor- 
able lunatics. 

The  advanced  price  of  every  necessary  of  life,  the  wages  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  servants  necessary  for  the  care  of  27<)  patients  (which  is 
the  average  number)  many  of  whom  are  unable  to  assist  themselves, 
who  require  the  utmost  vigilance  and  attention  of  their  keepers  and 
nurses,  oblige  the  governors  to  solicit  the  public  assistance,  as  the 
funds  are  scarce  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary,  actual  and  unavoid- 
able  expense. 

NO  OFFICER  OR  SERVANT  IS  ALLOWED  TO  ACCEPT  OP 
ANY  GRATUITY,  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY;  ON  PAIN 
OF  EXPULSION. 

The  following  reports  of  three  charitable  histitution»  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  shall  be  subjoined. 


■in    I    ■    ——— i^ii     •  I II"!    V     W*' 
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MAODALEN  HOSPITAL, 
Si.  George's  Fields. 

m 

To  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  real  good  effected  by  this 
institutioD,  and  of  the  great  proportion  the  women  reclaimed  bear  to 
the  whole  number,  the  following  correct  statement  has  been  extracted 
firom  the  books  of  the  charity. 

Table  of  admissions  and   discharges,  from  the  iirst  institution, 
August  10,  1758,  to  January  3,  1793. 
Admissions.  .  .  Discharges. 

2{5M     Reconciled  to  friends,  or  placed  in  service-  187^ 

Lunatic,  troubled  with  fits  or  incurable  disorders  97 

Died  -  -  -         -      .  59 

Discharged  at  their  own  request  •  358 

Discharged  for  improper  behaviour  ^  402 

2790 
In  the  house  January  3,  1793  -  -  6l 


iAw* 


2851  2851 

Note.  Of  the  number  reconciled  to  friends,  or  placed  in  service, 
jiome  few,  undoubtedly,  have  relapsed  into  their  former  errors ;  but 
many,  who  left  the  house  at  their  own  request,  have  sinee  behaved 
well;  and  many,  of  those  discharged  for  improper  behaviour  in  the' 
house  have,  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  committee,  never  return^ 
cd  to  evil  courses.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  asserted,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  women  admitted  have  thus  been  saved 
from  perdition.  \ 

To  justify  the  above  assertion,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
trace  out  the  present  situation  of  all  those  women,  who  left  the  house 
during  the  space  of  four  years  from  May  1786,  to  May  1790.  *  The 
result  of  which  accurate  inquiry  is  now  stated ;  viz. 

Discharged*  in  the  said  four  years,  Now  with  friends,  or  in 

of  every  description  246  service,  behaving  well        157 

Behaving  ill  -  74 

Insane,  in* confinement  4 

Died  -  .  1 

,Situation  unknown  10 


246  246 

*/^  The  woxnen,  when  discharged  from  the  house,  9re»  for  tjbe  most 

part,  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  following  Institotionis  for  the  hecbption  of  FBtEND- 
LESS  ORFHAN-GIRLS,  the  Settlement  of  whose  parents  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Two  hundred  females  of  the  above  description  are 
daily  provided  for  in  this  chanty. 


ISO 
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The  ASYtUM  in  the  Parish  of  Lambeth. 
An  Account  of  RECEIPTS  and  DISBURSEMENTS  from  the  251^  of 

March,  1793,  to  the  ^5th  of  March,  1794. 


Balance  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  sundry  ban- 
kers 

Petty  Cash 

Subscriptions  as  annual 
guardians 

Ditto  as  perpetual,  guar- 
dians 

Benefactions 

C  hapel  collections 

Anniversary  collections 

Dividends  on^Stdck 

Children's  work 

Dr.  Ward's  medicines 

House  boxes 

Produce  of  Leasehold 
premises 

Ground  Rent  due  on 
the  same 

I*£OACIES. 

/.  s. 

Mrs.  A.Affleck  50  0 

lifrs.  E.  Cooke  100   0 

Mrs.  Hanmer  5  5 
D.  Thompson,  ^ 

Esq.              '  31 10 

Mrs.  Sweet  5a  0 
&.  Farrington, 

Esq. 


/•  t.  d. 


175   1   4 
SO   0  0 

793  16  0 


179  11    6 

15    5    0 

1285  13 

9^3    8 

943    0 

240  14 

25  13 

3    5 


0 
0 
0 
5 
5 


122   2    5 
14  19  11 


d. 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


200    O  0 
if.  436  15   0 


Provisions 

Linen  and  Clothing 

Furniture 

Medicines 

Rent  and  Taxes 

Repairs  and  necessary 
alterations 

St^tipnery,  books,  print- 
ing and  advertise- 
ments 

Salaries  and  wages 

Gratuities  to  officers  and 
servants 

Ditto  to  16  orphans  for 
serving  their  appren- 
ticeships faithnilly 

Incidental  charges 

House  and  Chapel  ex- 
penses 

Hymn  books 

Apprenticeship  premi- 
ums 

Indentures  paid  for 

Solicitor 


/.  s.  dL 
1343  19   8 

605  18  3 
30  4  <5 
77   a  O 

157  19    O 

191   4   8 


10611    O 
534  11    2 

103  17    6 


81  10  0 

262  10  2 

592  18  8 

8  10  8 

50   0  O 

10  13  6 

27  16  0 


Beside  tbese^  there  are  in  the  metropolis^  and  its  environs^  ajt 
least  forty  other  institutions  for  sick  and  distressed  persons  of 
different  descriptions,  under  the  name  of  hospitals,  infirmaries  and 
the  like.  These  cannot  be  particularised.  But  one  of  them  is  of 
such  importance,  and  aims  to  make  so  just  an  atonement  for  the 
defects  of  society,  that  I  cannot  pass  it  by  without  particular 
notice.  The  following  judicious  Report  was  drawn  up  by  my 
friend  the  late  Dr.  George  Gregory^  a  clergyman  well  known 
in  the  literary  world. 
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PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  aims  at  the  prevention  of  crimes,  by 
removing  out  of  the  way  of  evil  counsel  and  evil  company  those 
children,  who  are,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  destined  to  ruin. 
They  propose  to  educate  and  instruct  in  some  useful  trade  or  occu- 
pation, the  children  of  convicts,  or  other  infant  poor  who  are  engaged 
fti  vagrant  or  criminal  courses ;  thus  to  break  the  chain  of  those 
pernicious  confederacies,  deprive  the  wicked  of  successors,  the  jails 
of  inhabitants,  justice  of  its  victims^  and,  by  all  these  means,  add 
citizens  to  society. 

This  institution  is  not  only  calculated  to  decrease  Tice  and  infomy, 
but  to  increase  useful  industry ;  so  that  those  children  who  would 
otherwise  succeed  to  their  parents'  hereditary  crines,  and  become  the 
next  race  of  beggars  and  thieves,  itill  now  be  taught  to  supply  by 
honest  means  their  own  wants  and  the  wants  of  others. 

To  carry  into  effect  these  desirable  purposes,  it  is  the  first  business 
of  the  society  to  select  from  prisons,  and  from  the  haunts  of  vice, 
profligacy,  and  beggary,  such  objects  as  appear  most  likely  to  be- 
come obnoxious  to  the  laws,  or  prejudicial  to  the  community ;  and, 
in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  the  assistance  of  the  magistrates,  the 
<^lcrgy>  &ncl  ail  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  good  mends 
and  good  government,  is  most  earnestly  requested. 

For  the  employment  of  the  children,  a  house  of  reform  has  been 
erected  in  St.  George's  Fields,  where,  nnder  aWc  masters,  they  are  in- 
structed in  the  different  trades  of  a  printer,  shoemaker,  tailor,  rope- 
maker  and  twine-spinner,  &c.  so  as  to  be  able,  when  out  of  their 
apprenticeship,  to  get  a  comfortable  livelihood  fot  themselves.  The 
girls  are  at  present  educated  as  menial  servants,  and  have  otherwise 
Aill  employment  in  washing  the  whole  of  the  linen,  making  their  own 
clothing,  and  shirts  for  the  boys,  ^c. 

Childhood  is  a  Reason  admirably  calculated  for  virtuous  impre^ 
sions.  The  mind  is  tender  and  flexible.  The  disposition  is  moulded 
entirely  by  education.  The  miserable  situation  of  infant  thieves 
peculiarly  disposes  them  for  the  reception  of  better  habits.  '  In  that 
vnretched  state,  having  been  exposed  to  extreme  want,  to  severity  and 
contempt,  it  is  impossible  they  should  not  feel  the  comforts  of  their 
situation  under  the  Philanthropic  Society,  whenever  they  contrast  them 
with  the  evils  from  wbich  they  have  lately  been  rescued. 

These  facts,  indeed,  meet  the  fullest  illustration  from  the  present 
state  of  the  reform,  which  now  protects  near  140  children,  among 
whom  are  many  who  have  been  guilty  of  various  felonies,  burglaries, 
and  other  crimes.  Yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,,  these  very  childreh 
have  now  become  no.  less  remarkable  for  industry,  activity,  decency, 
and  obedience,  than  they  formerly  were  for  the  contrary  vices.  Sudh 
are  the  grounds  on  which  the  Philanthropic  Society  claims  attention^ 
and  solicits  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

If  we  regard  humanity  and  religion,  this  iastitution  opens  an  asylum 
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to  the  most  forlorn  .and  abject  of  the  human  race.  It  be-friends  the 
most  friendless.  It  saves  from  the  certain  and  fatal  consequences  of 
infamj  and  vicious  courses,  orphan  and  deserted  children. 

If  we  regard  national  prosperity  and  the  public  welfare,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  increase  industry,  and  it  directs  that  industry  in  the  most 
useful  and  necessary  channels. 

If  we  regard  self-interest,  its  immediate  object  b,  to  protect  O¥0 
persons  from  assault  and  nmrder,  our  property  from  depredatioff^ 
and  our  peaceful  habitations  from  the  desperate  fury  of  midni^t 
incendiaries. 

Iteceipts  and  Expenses  from  1st  January  to  31st  December^  1793« 

EXPENDITURE. 


RECEIPT. 

t,  8t  d* 

Annual  Subscriptions  3,1^9    8  0 

Life  Donations  and 

.casual  beaefactiom      943  19  6 

Profit  on  the  trades        4l6  0  0 


£.  4,489  7  6 


The  carpenters  having  been  en- 
tirely employed  on  the  new 
buildings,  the  profit  on  their 
work  belongs  to  that  account, 
and  being  added  to  the  above, 
the  earnings  of  the  children  in 
^the  year  1793,  amount  to  530l. 

The  number  of  children  under 
the  «are  of  the  society  in  this 
year  has  been  1559  including 
those  provided  for.  And  the 
number  on  the  3 1st  Dec.  1793, 
iwas  92  boys,  and  42  girls. 


Total  amount  of  all  the 
expenses  of  the  society,    •  , 
from  1st  Jan.  to  31st 
Dec.  1793  £'  4,659  l6  0 


■k>^i« 


The  expenses  of  the  society  hate 
been  much  increa$ed  this  yt»f 
by  the  fitting  up  and  ptittiog  in 
repair  all  the  premises  occupied 

.  by  the  master-workitien  and 
children  previous  to  their  re- 
moval into  the  new  buUding  of 
the  Reform — ^also  by.tbe  rent 
of  those  premises — by  the  ne- 
cessary furmture  and  utensils  of 
the  new  houses  and.  workshopt 
— by  setting  up  the' additional 
trade  of  rope^making — and  by 
many  incidental  charges,  tht 
detail  of  all  which  maj  be  s^cn 
nt  the  Reform. 
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CHAP.  II. 

POVERTY   AND    DISTRESSES    OF   MEN    OF    LETTERS, 

The  casie  that  next  presents  itself  is  that  of  men  of  letters. 

However  we  define  Genius,  it  is  certain,  that  those,  who  possess 
it,  are  not  always  the  most  successful  men  in  their  pursuits. 
Whether  it  be,  that  a  delicacy  of  taste  may,  sometimes,  produce  a 
fastidiousness,'  unfavorable  to  industry ;  or  that  an  ungovernable 
imagination  is  apt  to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  judgment,  »[id  to 
atart  aside  from  the  directions  of  prudence :  or  whether  men  of 
letters,  through  their  ignorance  of  tiie  world,  are  often  made  sub- 
servient to  the  viewit  of  others,  and  pay,  too  dearly,  the  price  of 
their  indiscretion :  for  authors  and  booksellers  are,  frequently,  like 
diose  voracious  creatures  that  devour  their  own  species:  each 
follows  a  profession,  in  which  the  'fail'  trader  is  not  always  the 
most  successful  man. 

However,  to  do  the  world  justice,  it  should  be  acknowledged, 
diat  honest  mep  are  frequently  led  into  niistakes :  and,  if  a  poor 
author  is  now  and  then  starved  to  death,  they,  at  least,  should  foe 
acquitted  of  cruelty.  When  a  writer  has  published  a  book,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  procured  a  maintenance.  Men  imagine  that  his 
profits  keep  pace  with  his  reputation;  and;  who*  would  suppose, 
that  pruse  has  been  his  only  reward  i 

The  more  learned  a  work,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  meet  a  general 
reception,  and  consequently,  the  less  likely  to  be  profitable  to  the 
author.  Amoiig  the  most  useful  works  on  British  antiquities, 
Spehsan's  Glossary,  in  folio,  holds  a  respectable  rank.  Spelman^s 
Archaiologicumy  m  folio,  is  a  well-known,  and  a  very  useful,  valuf 
able  work  on  British  antiquities.  The  whole  performsmce,  it  is  said, 
was  offered  to  the  kiiqfs  printer  for  five  pounds,  to  be  received  in 
books :  this  spiall  price,  however,  was  refused.  Spelman  therrfore 
printed  the  first  part  at  his  own  expense  :  arid  most  of  the  b^<4LS 
remained  on  his  hands,  till  taken  off  by  two  booksellers.' 

The  learned  Edmund  CaStle  passed  great  part  of  his  life,  broke 
a  fine  constitution,  and  spent,  it  is'said,  twelve  thousand  pounds,  in 
compiling  a  very  learned  Lexicon.  ^  After  the  ruin  of  his  health, 
and  the  consumption  of  his  property,  this  celebrated  work  was,  at 
length  published,  and  most  of  the  books  remained  on  his  hands 
unsold. 

There  might  be  she^pn  instances,  in  which  a  respectable  list  of 
subscribers,  standing  at  the  head  of  ;&  publication,  has  been  a  most 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  an  author.   Many  readers  have  begun 

'  Bibllotheca  Legum;  ^  Lexicoii  Heptaglotton» , 
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immediately  to  calculate  pounds^  shillings,  and  pence;  and  sup- 
posed; at  random,  that  the  author's  pockets  must  be  lined  with 
bank  notes.  They  are  not  aware,  honest  men,  that  the  writer, 
during  the  long  period  of  preparing  his  work,  (which  may  have 
been  of  much  thought  and  deep  research)  and  of  bringing  it  through 
the  press,  has  not  been  living  on  the  air :  they  forget,  also,  that 
printers  and  booksellers  follow  a  profession  as  well  as  authors, 
and  that  they  rarely  work  out  of  pure  charity. 

Will  it  be  prudent  in  a  writer  to  censure  critics  i  A  writer 
runs  no  danger,  but  such  as  he  ought  to  encounter  among  real 
scholars,  among  critics  who  possess  the  powers  of  discrimination, 
and  the  principles  of  justice.  The  real  critic,  if  an  honest  man, 
does  not  wilfully  mislead  the  public  taste :  but  he  cannot  be 
¥fantonly  unjust ;  he  never  studies  to  assign  to  oblivion  or  contempt, 
any  work  on  science  or  art,  which  is  elaborate  or  curious ;  any 
production  of  taste,  which  is  capable  of  affording  innocent  and 
elegant  amusement,  nor  any  species  of  writing  which  furnishes  uWul 
information.  But  there  are  those  who  enter  not  into  the  merits 
of  a  publication :  who  examine  its  character  by  their  own  preju*^^ 
dices  :  who,  whatever  side  of  a  question  they  adopt,  on  any  literary 
topic,  decide  on  the  merits  of  every  work  in  reference  to  dieir  own 
creed,  or  their  own  interest  and  passion,  who  will  misrepresent 
what  they  do  not  even  understand,  and  who  will  venture  to  con- 
demn what  they  do  not  even  read.  It  is  certain,  that  reviews  are 
concerns  which  have  certain  powers  of  occasional  exaltation  and 
degradation,  an  influence  with  respect  both  to  the  writers  themselves 
and  their  friends,  of  degradation  with  respect  to  those  whom  they 
would  willingly  depress.  And  whether  they  should  take  the  side  of 
high  church,  or  low  church,  or  no  church,  is  of  no  account  here,  for 
the  writer  has  in  view  the  principles  of  no  specific  publication, 
the  practices  of  no  particular  writer,  and  most  assuredly  nothing 
that  concerns  himself.'  It  is  only  meant  to  assert  generally,  that 
such  practices  are  injurious  to  men  of  letters. 

'  The  writer  must  be  forgiven  while  addine  that  most  of  bis  publications 
are  of  a  nature  which  do  not  admit,  and  could  not  expect  popularity;  that 
they  have  gone  too  contrary  to  the  public  taste  and  public  opinion. 
At  the  same  time,  where  they  have  been  noticed,  he  i»  not  aware  that  he 
has  any  right  or  reason  to  complain.  A  late  publication  of  his  was  noticed 
with  much  civility  in  the  Monthly  Review  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  he  has  his  private  reasons  for  acknowledging  it  here.  And  this  very 
piece  on  benevolence,  though  in  a  few  particulars  going  so  contrary  to  some 
principles  maintained  by  tm  British  Critic,  ^ret  was  mentioned  (with  the  due 
abatements  and  regard  for  their  own  opinions)  with  cordial  approbation ; 
with  evidently  an  elaborate  efibrt  to  ^ve  it  a  little  consequence.  These 
hints  are  thrown  out  without  any  design  on  the  reader,  and  without  any 
*thing, personal  in  the  writer:  indeed  he  should  have  tbought-  meanly  of 
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.  But  if  a  man  of  letters  can  obtain  a  patron^  he  may  defy  the 
critic — True.  But  a  patron  is  not  always  so  easily  found,  as 
sought  after :  and  it  very  often  happens,  that  a  writer  obtains  no 
patron,  till  he  can  either  do  tolerably  well  without  one,  as  was  the 
case,  we  may  recollect,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  or  till  disappointments 
and  penury  may  have  almost  harassed  him  out  of  the  world.  An 
able  leader  in  the  field  of  letters,  or  a  fashionable  retailer  of  the  day, 
may  be  flattered  and  overpowered  with  distinctions;  while  the 
pioneer  of  literature  is  frequently  left  to  perish  amidst  the  rubbishy 
which  he  was  doomed  to  remove. 

The  notice  of  a  great  man,  it  is  true,  may  prove  beneficial : 
but  such  notice  may  eventually  be  the  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance in  a  man's  life.  Tlie  Great  are  sometimes  apt  to  make, 
men  of  talents  their  tools,  and  to  expect  illiberal  compliances,  at 
which  a  delicate  genius  may  recoil,  or  an  upright  conscience  may 
revolt :  a  vague  belief  of  the  importance  of  such  friendship,  may 
lead  to  mistaken  notions  prejudicial  to  the  author.  And  while  the 
world  may  suppose  the  poor  fellow  has  found  a  Mecaenas,  he  may 
be  fortunate  to  have  escaped  a  Nero.' 

What  has  been  said  on  this  *  subject  may  be  thought  the  mere 
conjectures  of  one  little  conversant  in  the  world.  Let  them  pass 
for  mere  conjectures  :  but  that  authors,  even  of  the  first  character, 
are  liable  to  great  distresses,  whatever  the  cause  be,  may  be  seen 
by  a  table  of  facts.  It  is  ready  made  to  my  hands,  and  trans- 
cribed from  THE  Curiosities  of  Literature.* 

^'  Homer,  poor  and  blind,  resorted  to  the  public  places  to  recite 
his  verses  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 

''  The  facetious  poet,  Plautus,  gained  a  livelihood  by  assisting  a 
miller. 

'^  Xylander  sold  his  notes  on  Dion  Cassius  for  a  dinner.  He  tells 
us,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  studied  to  acquire  glory,  but  at 
twenty-five  he  studied  to  get  bread. 

''  Aldus  Minutius  was  so  wretchedly  poor,  that  the  expense  of 
removing  his  library  from  Venice  to  Rome  made  him  insolvent. 

'^  To  mention  those  who  left  nothing  behind  them  to  satisfy  the 
undertaker,  were  an  endless  task. 

**  Agrippa  died  in  a  workhouse;    Cervantes  is  supposed  to 


himself,  if,  while  treating  on  general  benevolence,  he  had  given  any  vent 
to  private  feelings  of  his  own. 

'  The  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  above  paragraph  are  illustrated  in 
the  Adventures  of  Hugo  Trevor,  a  well-written  novel,  by  Tliomas  Hol- 
croft :  I  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the  patriotic  peer,  and  of  the  orthodox 
bishop.    VolU. 

*  VoLI.  p.39. 
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haTd  died  with  hunger ;    Camoens  was  deprived  of  the  neceraarief 
of  life,  and  is  believed  to  have  perished  in  the  streets. 

*^  The  great  Tasso  was  reduced  to  such  a  dilemma,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  a  crown  from  a  friend  to  subsist  through  the 
week.  He  alludes  to  his  distress  in  a  pretty  Sonnet,  which  he 
addresses  to  his  cat,  entreating  her  to  assist  him,  during  the  night, 
with  the  lustre  of  her  eyes— 

•  Non  avendo  candele  per  iscrivere  %  suoi  versi  P 

having  no  candle  by  which  he  could  see  to  write  his  verses  ! 

''  Ariosto  bitterly  complains  of  poverty  in  his  satires  :  when  at 
length  the  liberality  of  Alphonso  enabled  him  to  build  a  small 
house,  it  was  most  miserably  furnished !  When  he  was  told  that 
such  a  building  was  not  fit  for  one  who  had  raised  so  many  fine 
palaces  in  his  writings,  he  answered,  that  the  structure  of  words 
and  thfit  of  stones  was  not  the  same  thing.  The  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  have  his  own  expressions — ^  Che  porvi  le  pietre  t 
poroi  le  parole  non  6  il  medesimo  P 

**  The  illustrious  Cardinal,  Bentivoglio,  the  ornament  of  Italy 
and  of  literature,  languished  in  his  old  age,  in  the  most  distressful 
poverty ;  and^  having  sold  his  palace,  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  left 
nothing  behind  him  but  his  reputation. 

''  Le  Sage  resided  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  borders  of  Paris, 
and  while  he  supplied  the  world  Vrith  their  most  agreeable  ro- 
mances,  never  knew  what  it  was  to  *  possess  any  moderate  degree 
of  comfort  in  pecuniary  matters. 

'^  De  Ryer,  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was  constrained  to  labor 
with  rapidity,  and  to  live  in  the  cottage  of  an  obscure  village. 
His  bookseller  bought  his  heroic  verses  for  one  bundred  sols  the 
hundred  lines,  and  the  smaller  ones  for  fifty  sols. 

'^  Dryden,  for  less  than  three  hundred  pounds,  sold  Tonson  ten 
thousand  verses,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  agreement  which  has  been 
published. 

''  Purchas,  who  in  the  reign  of  our  first  James,  had  spent  his 
life  in  travels  and  study  to  form  his  Relation  of  the  World ;  when 
he  gave  it- to  the  public,  for  the  reward  of  his  labors,  was  thrown 
into  prison^  at  the  suit  of  his  printer.  Yet  this  was  the  book, 
which  he  informs  us  in  his  dedication  to  Charles  the  First,  his 
father  read  every  night  with  great  profit  and  satisfaction. 

''  J<^n  Stow  quitted  the  occupation  of  a  tailor  for  that  of  an 

antiquarian ;  but  his  studies  placing  him  in  embarrassed  circnm^ 

stances,  he  acted  wisely  in  resuming  the  shears.     Afterwards  he 

was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  a  patron  in  Archbishop  Parker. 

^\  It  appears  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  7524^  that  Rushworth,  the 
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author  of '  Historical  Collections/  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  jail^  where  indeed  he  died.  After  the  Restoration^  when  he 
presented  to  the  king  several  of  the  privy  council's  books^  which 
be  had  preserved  from  ruin^  he  received-  for  his  only  reward^  the 
thanks  of  his  Majesty  ! 

**  Dr.  Dee^  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  (whose  intercourse  with  invisible  spirits  the  reader 
may  recollect)  was  a  very  learned  man.  After  having  collected  a 
library  of  4000  volumes,  and  enriched  it  with  mathematical  instru^ 
ments  and  MSS.  and  even  In  possession  of  a  wide  reputation,  died 
hi  extreme  poverty. 

'*  Rymer,  the  collector  of  the  Foedera,  must  have  been  sadly 
reduced,  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  Peter  le  Noirfe 
Norroy  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum— 

"  I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Rymer,  historiographer,  to  lay  before 
your  lordship  the  circumstances  of  his  affairs*  He  was  forced 
some  years  back  to  part  with  all  his  choice  printed  books  to  subsist 
himself;  and  now,  he  says,  he  must  be  forced,  for  subsistence,  to 
•ell  all  his  .MS.  collections  to  the  best  bidder,  without  your  lord* 
ship  will  be  pleased  to  buy  them  for  the  queen's  library.  They 
are  fifty  volumes,  in  folio,  of  public  affairs,  which  he  hath  collect^ 
ed,  but  not  printed.    The  price  he  asks  is  five  hundred  pounds." 

''  Simon  Ockley,  a  most  learned  scholar  in  oriental  literature, 
addresses  a  letter  to  the  same  Earl,  in  which  he  paints  his  distresses 
in  colors  not  less  just  than  they  are  glowing.  After  having  devoted 
his  life  to  Asiatic  researches,  then  not  less  uncommon  than  they 
were  valuable,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  dating  his  preface  to  his 
great  work  ftom  Cambridge  Castle,  where  he  was  confined  for 
debt ;  and  he  does  this  with  an  air  of  triumph^  as  a  martyr  feels 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  for  which  he  perishes. 

**  Spenser— •amiable  poet ! — languished  out  his  life  in  misery. 
*  The  queen,' says  Dr.  Granger,  *  was  far  from  having  a  just  sense 
of  his  merit :  and  Lord  Burleigh^  who  prevented  her  giving  him  a 
hundred  pounds,  seems  to  have  thought  the  lowest  clerk  in  his 
ofiice  a  more  deserving  person.     He  died  in  want  of  bread/ 

*^  Savage,  in  the  pressing  hour  of  distress,  sold  that  eccentric 
poem.  The  Wanderer,  which  had  occupied  him  several  years,  for 
ten  pounds. 

"  Even  our  great  Milton,  as  every  one  knows,  sold  his  immortal 
work  for  ten  pounds  to  a  bookseller,  being  too  poor  to  undertake 
the  printing  it  on  his  own  account;  and  Otway,  and  Butler,  and 
Chatterton,  it  is  sufficient  to  name.  The  latter,  while  he  supplied 
k  Variety  of  Monthly  Magazines  with  their  chief  material^  found 
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^  a  penny  tart  a  luxury ;'  and  a  luxury  it  was  to  bim^  who  could  not 
always  get  bread  to  his  water. 

'^  Samuel  Boyce,  whose  poem  on  creation  ranks  high  in  the 
poetic  scale^  was  absolutely  famished  to  death ;  and  was  found 
dead  in  a  garret^  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  fastened 
by  a  skewer,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand !''  Two  or  three  of  the  above 
cases  I  take  to  be  a  little  incorrect  and  somewhat  overcharged  :  but 
I  give  them  as  an  extract,  and  as  containing  a  greater  body  of 
truths,  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

To  enlarge  the  above  catalogue  would  be  no  difficult  task  :  if 
any  reader  chooses  to  pursue  the  inquiry  he  will  find  abundant 
examples  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  and  in  some  Latin  treatises*  pub- 
lished many  years  ago  on  the  misfortunes  of  learned  men.  Enough 
has  been  here  noticed  to  justify  the  following  conclusions  : — ^That 

i genius,  like  beauty,  may  be  ruinous  to  those  who  possess  it ;  that 
iterature,  like  virtue,  must,  sometimes,  be  its  own  reward ;  that 
poetry  has  been  considered  as  allied  to  poverty,  so  as  to  have  given 
birth  to  the  vulgar  proverb;— and  that,  after  what  has  happened 
to  Homer,  Tasso,  Milton,  Spenser,  and  Butler,  no  poet  nas  a 
right  to  complain  of  hard  fortune. 

When  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive. 
No  eenerous  patron  would  a  dinner  give; 
See  him  when  dead,  and  turned  again  to  dust, 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust; 
See  here  the  poet's  fate  in  order  shewn; 
He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone. 

Samuel  Westlet's  Poems. 

'  Petri  Aligonii  medici  legatus,  sive  de  exilio,  libri  duo:  Accessere 
Pierius  Valerian  us,  «t  Cornelius  Tollius,  de  infeltcitate  literatorum,  iit  et 
Josephus  Barberius  de  mist ria  poetarum  Graecorum. 
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IHBSE  remarks  owe  their  origio  to  a  paper  published  in  the 
^'  Pamphleteer,"  for  May  1814,  under  the  titk  of  "  Observations  on 
Medical  Reform,  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  and 
which  has  jqst  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  author. 

The  Oj^nian  commences  by  saying,  '^  It  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  that  the  morbid  tendency  of  the  present  generation 
to  reform,  would  have  received  such  a  check  from  the  dreadful  ex- 
amples that  have  exhibited  themselves  in  many  situations,  as  at  least 
to  deter  the  prudent  from  dangflioua  attempts.  Those  examples, 
it  is  true,  have  been  chiefly  displayed  by  political  reformers ;  they 
have  run  their  course,  their  day  is  past,  and  most  of  them  have  ex- 
perienced'the  lot  they  deserved.  There  is,  however,  a  sign  of  the 
times,  a  portentous  contempt  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  genius^ 
which  makes  me  suspect  that  the  political  reformer  has  only 
changed  his  garb,  that  he  has  descended  from  palaces  alid  courts, 
to  colleges  and  academies,  only  to  play  a  surer  game." 

Now,  as  I  have  a  right  to  my  suspicions,  as  well  as  himself,  I 
suspect,  that,  as  there  is  no  connection  between  politics  and  medi- 
cine, the  political  reformer  who  steps  so  much  out  of  his  way,  as 
to  engage  in,  or  foment  disputes  among  medical  men,  will  find,  to 
his  cost,  that  his  time  has  been  mis-spent,  and  that  he  will  only  re^ 
ceive  his  trouble  for  his  pains.  As  to  any  '^  contempt  of  the  great 
masters  of  ancient  genius,"-  as  far  as  m^edicine  is  concerned,  I  con- 
fess I  know  of  none  such ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  fully  borne  out 
in  asserting,  that  the  writings  of  the  great  father  of  physic,  as  well 
as  the  other  ancient  physicians,  obtain  at  this  day,  quite  as  much  at- 
tention as  they  deserve  ;  especially,  as  very  great  portions  of  them^ 
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can  now  only  be  perused  as  matter  of  curiosity.  He  further  says, 
*'  I  think  myself  justified  in  this  remark,  by  the  insolent  tone  of  the 
medical  reformers,  as  they  styled  themselves,  by  the  clamorous  auda«- 
city  of  their  partisans,  and  by  the  leveling  system  they  openly  pro** 
mulgated  before  the  apothecary's  bill  or  act  was  hissed  out  of  the 
house  of  parliament  last  year  (1813.")' 

As  one  assertion  is  as  good  as  another^  1  assert,  that  the  medical  re«* 
formers  evinced  no  insolence,  unless  a  manly  and  independent  spirit 
be  insolence  ;  many  of  them  were  feelingly  alive  to  their  wrongs, 
and  sought  redress ;  "  even  a  worm  will  turn  when  trod  upon." 

In  order  that  reformers  may  not  in  future  have  the  plea  of  ig- 
norance, the  Oxonian  here  gives  an  account  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  the  end  that 
was  proposed  to  be  ansni'ered  by  it ;  he  further  states,  that,  the  col* 
-lege  was  to  consist  of  doctors  of  physic  of  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge,  who  had  regularly  taken  their  degrees,  and  upon  due  exa» 
mination,  were  found  quali6ed  ;  "  in  order  that  a  fit  body  of  men 
might  never  be  wanted  for  executing  these  beneficial  regulations," 
(i.  e.  those  enjoined  the  college  by  their  charter.) 

The  author  of  the  Observations,  speaking  of  the  examination  of 
a  candidate  before  the  Royal  College,  says  ;  ^'  This  examination  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  arduous  that  can  be  imposed.  For  three 
several  days  the  candidate  is  questioned  in  Latin,  on  Anatomy,  Phy^ 
siology.  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  all  other  branches  of  medical 
science,  and  thrice  is  he  obliged  to  display  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature,  by  reading  publicly  and  extemporaneously  difficult 
passages  of  Aretaeus  or  some  other  medical  classic." 

What  sort  of  an  examination  does  the  candidate  undergo  upon 
the  subject  of  medical  pharmacy  i  With  this  brief  account  given 
by  the  author  of  the  examination  of  a  candidate  for  admission  into 
this  royal  and  chartered  institution,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  ;  but  he 
goes  oil  to  say,  '^  Such  is  the  stream,  which  perpetually  replenishes 
the  College  of  Physicians;  and  I  believe,  that  in  no  period  of  its  his» 
tory  has  any  other  corporate  body  contained  more  wise,  more  learn* 
^d,  more  virtuous,  or  more  illustrious  men,  in  proportion  to  its  num* 
bers.  Shades  of  Caius,  of  Mayerne,  of  Harvey^  of  Sydenham,  of 
Willis,  of  Freind,  of  Lister,  of  Morton,  of  Petit,  of  Mead,  of  Law- 
rence, of  Nichols,  of  Baker,  and  of  Heberden,  ye  are  immortal 
witnesses." 

Poes  the  authorof  the  Observations  wish  it  to  be  believed,  that  the 
illustrious  men  lie  has  mentioned  obtained  their  medical  knowledge 
at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  i  He  knows  full  well,  (whatever 
he  may  wish  the  public  to  believe,)  that  they  neither  could,  nor 
did  obtain  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  at  either  of  these  universi- 
ties, as  they  neither  are,  nor  have  been,  schools  of' medicine. 

?  Vide  the  papers  published  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Reform.  '^ 
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The  streams  that  actually  replenish  the  College  of  Physicians 
with  Fellows,  are  the  London  hospitals ;  for  to  them  do  the  young 
gentlemen  resort,  who  afterwards  graduate  at  either  Oxford  or 
Uambridge ;  well  aware,  that  the  university  which  afterwards  is  to 
confer  the  degree  of  doctor  upon  them,  cannot  teach  the  science, 
the  highest  honors  of  which,  it  so  pompously  confers.  The  truth 
is,  that  at  our  English  universities,  the  medical  lectures  are  very 
few  in  number,  their  subjects  treated  yery  diffusely ;  in  fact,  they 
lare  mere  popular  lectures,  and  there  are  no  opportunities  for  ana- 
tomical dissection ;  indeed  any  hospital  in  the  kingdom  is  a  better 
school  of  medicine,  than  either  of  the  English  seminaries.  Here 
then  a  reform  is  most  sadly  wanted*  Either  let  them  put  them- 
selves on  an  equality,  as  to  means  of  medical  instructions,  with 
those  north  of  the  Tweedy  especially  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  or 
let  them  not  insolently  domineer  over  physicians,  educated  at  other 
universities,  nor  arrogate  to  their  own  members  the  sole  right  of 
becoming  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Doctors  of  phy- 
sic of  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  foreign  universities,  are  allowed 
to  become  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
if,  after  due  examination,  they  be  found  qualified,  but  are  not  allow*- 
ed  the  least  share  in  the  government  of  the  College ;  nor,  observe  ^ 
reader,  in  the  publication  of  the  Pharmacopeia :  indeed  all  phy- 
sicians residing  in  London^  or  practising  within  seven  miles  of  it^ 
are  compelled  to  undergo  an  examination  before  the  Royal  College^ 
and  are  either  allowed  to  practise  or  prevented  from  practising, 
within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  any  physician  offending  in 
this  respect  is  liable  to  a  prosecution  ;  several,  in  consequence, 
have  been  prosecuted  by  the  College,  and  verdicts  obtained  against 
them.  The  charter  of  the  College  was  given  them  by  King  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  physicians  who 
practise  medicine  in  London,  and  within  a  district  of  seven  miles 
round,  (this  part  of  their  duty  they  punctually  and  very  authoritatively 

{perform,)  for  the  prevention  of  quackery,  (which  florishes  most 
uxuriantly  in  spite  of  them,)  for  the  inspection  of  medicines,  in 
the  shops  of  the  London  apothecaries ;  they  are  also  authorised  by 
an  act  of  parliament  to  elect  a  committee  of  their  body  to  license 
and  inspect  the  madhouses  in  London  and  its  neighborhood  ;  they 
are  likewise  empowered  to  frame  a  Pharmacopeia,  which  is  order- 
ed by  government,  to  be  the  standard  by  which  all  medicines  are  to 
be  prepared,  which  are  vended  by  apothecaries  in  England  and 
Wales.  Now,  as  the  Pharmacopeias  of  1 809  and  1815,  are  universal- 
ly allowed  by  the  profession  to  be  extremely  imperfect,  might  not 
some  reform  be  reasonably  introduced  into  this  chartered  body,  espe- 
cially as  the  proper  composition  of  medicines  is  of  such  vast  aud 
serious  importance  to  the  public  i 
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The  Oxonian  says,  '^  and  here  let  me  ask  the  reformers  frdm 
what  purer  source^  or  on  what  better  principle  they  would  improve 
the  system  of  discriminating  those  practitioners  who  should  be 
licensed,  and  those  who  should  be  restrained/^ — I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  a  purer  source. 

Let  them  admit  all  doctors  of  physic  of  the  British  umversitiee, 
who  have  studied  a  number  of  years  at  the  university  at  which  they 
have  taken  their  doctor's  degree^  after  having  satisfactorily  passed  a 
full,  fair^  and  strict  examination^  of  their  classical  and  medical  ac- 
quirements ;  to  the  station  of  fellow  and  all  its  privileges,  with 
which  their  charter  has  encircled  them.  The  author  of  the  Obser* 
vations  here  asks,  **  do  they,*'  (the  apothecaries,)  ^'  wish  to  prefer 
their  own  body  to  the  English  universities  ?  Would  they  prefer 
the  ancient  university  of  St.  Andrews,  or  the  modern,  school  of 
Edinburgh,  or  put  them  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  English 
universities  ?^  What  the  apothecaries  wish,  I  know  not,  but  I 
answer,  both  good  policy  and  common  justice  demand  that  doctors 
of  physic  of  all  the  universities  of  this  land,  provided  they  have 
Tegularly  studied  a  certain  period,  at  their  respective  coUeges,^  should 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  who  have  graduated  at  Ox** 
ford  and  Cambridge,  especially  as  the  latter  are  not  schools  of  medU 
cine,^  It  matters  not,  to  his  majesty's  subjects,  at  what  universi- 
ties physicians  are  bred,  provided  they  are  properly  qualified  to 
exercise  their  profession ;  which,  after  all,  must  be  allowed  the  only 
requisite.  One  great  desideratum  in  medicine,  a  general  Pharma- 
copeia, for  the  united  kingdom  and  colonies,  might  be  accomplished, 
by  admitting  all  physicians^  having  regularly  studied  at  their  respec- 
tive universities,  after  approval  by  the  college  to  the  station  of  felr- 
lows;  a  regulation  which  would  7iot  produce  any  inferiority  in 
point '  of  excellence  in  their  next  Pharmacopeia,  compared  with 
their  two   last*      It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  mention^ 

■  As  the  author  of  the  '^  observations''  applies  the  epithet  modern^  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  it  may  not  be  ami$s .  to  observe,  that  some  of  the 
medical  professorships,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridse,  were  founded  later  than 
those  of  Edinburgh  ;  for  instance,  at  Oxford,  the  professorship  of  clinical 
medicine,  was  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  in  1771,  and  the  professor- 
ship of  chemistry,  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  in  1803 ;  at  Cambridge,  the  botanical  pro»- 
fessorship  was  founded  in  1724,  and  the  professorship  of  anatomy  1707 ;  all  of 
which  are  of  later  foundation  than  those  on  the  same  subjects  atlklinburgh ; 
as  the  foundation  of  the  chair  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  last-mentioned  uni- 
versity may  fairly  be  dated  in  1740,  tho^e  of  botany  and  anatomy  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  between  the  years  1685,  and  iVoo,  and  the 
chemical  chair  in  17S0.  Vide  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Article  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Calendars. 

^  The  best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  lasl:  EdiUr 
burgh  Pharmacopeia  with  the  London  one  of  1809  or  18 15,  when  the  inferior* 
ity  of  the  latter  will  he  as  apparent  as  the  mid-day  sim. 
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that  all  dissenters  from  the  establislied  church,  are  prevented  from 
taking  degrees,  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  consequently, 
no  one  but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  can  become 
a  fellow  of  the  college  in  Warwick-lane.  This  is  a  strictness  of 
rule,  not  adopted,  by  at  least  some  of  the  catholic  universi- 
ties ;  as  it  was  very  common  for  English  protestants  to  study  medi- 
cine, and  graduate  at  some  foreign  catholic  university,  as  Louvain,  or 
Padua,  before  Edinburgh  became  celebrated  for  the  study  of  physic ; 
for  instance,  the  immortal  Harvey  studied  medicine,  and  took  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  Padua,'  and  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  poet. 
Goldsmith,  became  bachelor  of  physic  at  Louvain. 

In  page  4,  of  his  **  Observations,"  the  Oxford  gentleman^  gives 
an  account  of  what  he  calls  the  constitutional  character,  and  station, 
of  the  physician,  and  then  proceeds  to  mention  the  length  of  time 
requisite,  and  the  different  degrees  to  be  taken,  previously  to  that  of 
M.  D.  at  theEngii^  seats  of  leaniing,  but  he  forgets  to  inform  his 
readers,  that  the  time  reqtiisite,  before  a  candidate  can  obtain  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  is  not  all,  or  nearly  all,  spent  at  college,  there 
being  many  vacations  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that  even  the 
leeping  of  many  of  the  terms,  enjoined  by  the  regulations  of  the  uni* 
versity,  is  dispensed  with  to  the  medical  students,  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  by  attendance  at  hospitals^ 
dissections,  See.  in  London.  There  is,  to  be  sure^  a  hospital  in 
Oxford,  and  one  very  small  one  in  Cambridge,  but  there  is  no  re- 
gular full  course  of  anatomical  lectures  delivered  in  either  uni- 
versity, nor  any  regular  anatomical  demonstrations,  and  it  is  a  very 
rare  circumstance  for  a  student  to  be  found  with  a  scalpel  and 
Yorceps  in  his  hands.  The  author  of  the  "  Observations"  omits 
all  mention  of  the   course  of  medical  instruction  pursued  at  the 

'  Harvey  was  also  created  doctor  of  physic  at  Cambridge,  sooit  after  his 
reiarn  to  England,  and  at  Oxford  in  1742,  after  his  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  tile  blood,  to  which  place  he  had  attended  King  Charles  I. ;  and  in 
1645|  he  was  elected  warden  of  Merton  College,  in  the  latter  university, 
by  virtue  of  the  kind's  letters  patent,  sent  to  that  society  for  the  purpose. 
Vide  Bibliotheca  Bipgra]>hica. 

The  celebrated  Doctor  Mead  studied  medicine  at  Ley  den,  under  Doc- 
tor PitcaifB,  and  tdok  the  dejgrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  medicina-at 
Padua,  August  36th,  1Q96:  nt'tT9r,  be  was  also  created  doctor  of  physic, 
by  the  university  of  Oxford. 

Sir  Richard  Biackmore,  M.  D.  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  revolution, 
took  his  degree  io  medieioe  at  Padua,  though  he  had  previously  studied  at 
Oxford,  where  he  had  resided  thirteen  years. 

Doctor  Bastwick,  who  was  so  inhumanly  punished  along  with  Burton, 
the  dereyman,  and  Prynoe^,  the  barrister,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
also  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  tnedicine  at  Padua,  though  he  had  been 
-previoitsly  a  student  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

The  learned  Sir  Thomas  Brovrne,  M.  D.  also  a  Protestant,  was  permitted 
to  study  medicine  at  Montpellier  and  Padua:  many  other  instances  might 
^e  adduced  to  the  same  effect.    Vide  Flloyd's  Bibliotheca  iSidgraphica. 
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English  semiimriesy  and  for  this   reason,  he  knows  that  it  will  not 
•  bear  criticism.     After  speaking  in  terms  of  comtiiencfation,  upon 
the    residence   required  and   the  caution  used|  in  conferring  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  says,    "  and  hence 
we  may  conclude,  if  we  look  to  the  experience  of  the  eminent 
characters  formed  at  these  celebrated  universities^  that  the  system 
is  the  best  calculated  to  improve  the  human   genius,  that  has  been 
yet  hit  upon   by  human  genius."      Now,  as  far    as   medicine  is 
concerned,  which  is  the  only  subject  at  issue,  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  physic  will  acknowledge,  that  Edinburgh  has 
produced   as   celebrated  physicians,    really  educated   there,     and 
a  far  greater  numberof  them,  than  Osford  and  Cambridge  united. 
— He  proceeds,  '*  For    here  did    Milton,    Newton,   Bacon,  and 
Locke,  and  most  of  the  luminaries   of  our  country,   reach  th« 
pinnacles  of  science  and  literary  glory."    I  am  equally  ready  to 
pay  every  homage  to  the  illustrious  characters  he  adduces,  but 
B8  his  mentioning  these  highly  celebrated  persons,  in  discussing  the 
subject  of  medical   instruction,   is  entirely  gratuitous   and  merely 
thrust  in  for  the  sake  of  an  exhibition,  I  need  not  say  any  thing 
'  further  respecting  it. 

In  page  6,  our  author  says,    ''  In  the   school  of  Edinburgh, 
(for  it  is  miscalled  a  university.)"   How  miscalled  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to   know.     If  Doctor    Johnson     be   considered   authority, 
(and  I  presume  our  Oxonian  will  scarcely  dispute  it,)  Edinburgh 
is   esseutially,  and   to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  univershy,   and 
■  even  more  deserving  the  name   than  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
^our  great  lexicographer,  and  illustrious  and  immortal  countryman, 
gives  this  definition  of  it.   ^'  A  school    where  .all   the   arts  and 
faculties  are  studied.*'    Now,  if  he  will  look  at  tlie  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Calendars,   and  at  the   article   "  University  of  Edin- 
burgh," in  the  Court  Calendar  for   1815,  he  will  find,  that  there 
are  a   greater  number  of  professors,  actually  lecturing  at   Edin- 
burgh, than  at  either  of  our  English   seminaries,  for  the  whole  of 
those  at  Edinburgh  regularly   lecture,  whilst  several  of  those   at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  not.'     Still;  if  he  considers   the  being 
founded   or  patronised  by  a  sovereign,  as  an  essential   in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  university,  I  might  inform  him,   that  the  university 
of'  Edinburgh  was  founded  by  Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney, 

'  Perhaps  it  may  he  here  objected,  that,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
business  of  instruction  is  not  so  much  confided  to  the  professors,  as  to  t>he 
tutors  of  the  respective  colleges,  and  that  the  former  are  ratl^r  expected  to 
advance  the  progress  of  their  particular  branches  of  science  or  literature,  than 
to  instruct  the  students ;  hut  as  the  tutors  are  entirely  ignorant  of  Hiedicine 
and  consequently  do  not  attempt. to  teach  it,  the  medical  students,  at  the 
English  seminaries,,  cannot  possibly  derive  the  smallest  advantage  frora 
(hem. 
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m  the  year  1581^  and  Jai^es^  the  sixth  of  the  name  of  Scotlandj^ 
and  the  first  of  England,  confirmed  it  as  such,'  ordered  it  to  be 
called  bjF  his  name,  declared  himself  its  godfather,  and  endowed 
it  with  lands,  in  the  counties  of  Lothian  and  Fife.* 

The  chief  differences  between  the  university  of  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  and  those  in  England  are,  that  in  the  former  very  little 
discipline  is  exercised  over  the  students ;  they  do  not  live  in  col- 
lege,' but  in  lodgings,  in  the  city ;  the  students  wear  no  academical 
dress,  except  during  the  ceremony  of  being  admitted  to  a  degree ; 
tliey  are  not  obliged  to  attend  public  wprship  in  the  college ;  nor  to  sub- 
scribe to  any  articles  of  religious  belief,  either  when  they  .are 
first  entered,  or  at  any  time  afterwards. — The  fact  is,  that  Edinburgh 
is  upon  the  plan  of  the  majority  of  the  universities  upon  the  Qonr 
tinent,  and  in  so  far  as  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  general  rqlis 
adopted  in  the  establishment  of  s^ch  institutions,  ju{it  so  much 
more  is  it  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  university,  whilst  Qxford 
and  Cambridge  should  be  coi^sidered  as  exceptioi^s.  Members  of 
all  religious  sects  are  often  candidates  at  the  same  time  \  there  are 
no  fellowships,  either- ecclesiastical  or  lay,  and  I  believe,  no  livings, 
in  the  gift  oi  the  university ;  but  there  are  bursaries  or  scholarships 
of  small  amount,  appropriated  chiefly,  if  not  ^olely,  to  the  divmity 
students. 

He  tpight,  with  ^s  much  justice  and  propriety  have  asserted,  that 
tliere  are  no  universities  in   JSurope^  except  Oxford,  Cambridg.e 

*  The  followingisan  extractYroman  actof  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  date4 
4th  of  August,  1691,  ratifying  the  charter  granted  to  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh by  J  ames  VI,  (the  nrst  of  the  uaipe^  of  England,)  on  the  i4th  of  April. 
158t. 

"  Lykashis  raaj^stie,  ofFhis  princlie  and  royale  favour,  and  for  guide  service 
done  to  him  be  the  saids  provost,  bailziee,  counsall,  and  communitie  of  ttie 
said  burgh  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  for  their  further  encouragement  in  repairing 
and  re-edifying  of  the  said  colledge,  and  placing  thairin  ^uijcient  pi-Qfessoris, 
for  teaching  ot  all  liberal  sciences,  ordaining  the  said  colledge,  in  ail  time  to 
come,  to  be  called  King  James's  Colledge:  and  also  with  a(i\ice  of  the  said 
estaitis,  lies  of  new  again  given,  grantit  and  disponit  to  thame,  and  their 
successors  in  favours  of  the  said  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  patrouns  of  the  said 
colledge,  ai)d  of  the  rectors,  regentis,  bursaris  and  students  within  the  saoien, 
all  liberties,  freedoms,  immunities  and  privileges  appertaining  to  ace  free 
colledge,  and  that  in  als  ample  furme  and  lairge  manner  as  any  colledge 
has  of"  bruikes  within  this  his  majestie*s  realm  :  and  gif  need  bcis,  ordains 
ane  new  charter  to  be  expede,  under  his  Uienes  great  seale,  for  erecting  of 
the  said  coUedge,  with  all  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities  whilk  any  col- 
ledge within  this  reaime  bruikes,  joises,  or  to  the  samen  is  knawin  to  apper- 
tain." 

'  t'be  university  in  its  diplomas,  fee.  stiles  itself,  *'Academia  Jacobi  scx- 
ti  Scotorum  Regis  ;^  this  is  presumptive  proof,  at  least,  that  it  is  of  roy^ 
foundation  or  confirmation. 

f  This  is  the  case,  also,  in  the  greater  number  of  foreign  universities. 
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a)id  Dublin^  because  no  one  forsooth^  except  perhaps  Salamtinca, 
U  so  richly  endowed  ;  but  endowment^  accordmg  to  Doctor  John* 
son^  himself  an  Oxford  man,  is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  university,  as  it  has  no  place  whatever  in  his  definition. 

But  to  return  to  page  6  of  the  Observations^  he  says,  **  In  the 
school  of  Edinburgh,  for  it  is  miscalled  a  university^  the  teach- 
ing is  elementary,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  those,  who  have 
h^d  little  previous  instruction :  and  indeed,  Whoever  has  sat  among 
the  rabble  attending  the  anatomy  class,  or  has  seen  the  tlasses,  as 
they  are  called,  let  loose  from  the  several'  lectures  of  the  college  of 
Edinburgh,  must  instantly  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  instruc- 
tion being  placed  upon  this  footing." 

How  this  Oxford  student  has  got  so  intltnalely  Acquainted  with 
the  anatomical  and  other  classes  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  is 
not  very  easy  to  guess,  unless  he  has  condescended  for  once,  to 
step  outside  the  walls  of  his  college,  and  journeying  t6  the  north, 
has  sneaked  into  the  splendid  anatomical  theatre^  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  then  condescended  further  to  have  squatted 
himself  down  amongst  the  rabble  he  so  much  despises^  in  order  to 
pick  up  some  of  that  '^  elementary"  learning,  he  could  not  acquire 
on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  ;  otherwise,  I  presume,  he  would  not  have 
travelled  above  three  hundred  miles  in  search  of  it.  As  to  the  in- 
struction being  "  elementary,"  it  is  no  more  so,  than  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  by  what  process  of  reasoning  does  he  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  so  f  Why,  by  this,  because  the  anatomical  stu- 
dents are  what  he  chooses  to  miscall  a  rabble  ;  and  further,  because 
the  classes  -when  let  loose  from  their  different  lectures,  somehow 
or  other,  do  not  please  him.'  Does  he  mean  to  ss(y,  that  the  ana- 
tomical or  any  of  the  other  lectures  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  university  are  elementary  ?  Why  does  he  not  compare  the  me- 
dical lectures  at  Edinburgh  with  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 
-—Every  medical  man  can  give  the  reason. 

The  students  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  (or  as  the  latter  is  there  called,  Humanity,)  are  young- 
est in  point  of  age,  but  they  are  obliged  to  possess  some  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  before  they  are  matriculated  at  the  univer- 
sity. If  it  is  the  dress  of  the  students  that  is  offensive,  it  must  still 
offend,  as  neitlier  he,  nor  any  body  else  has  the  power  of  alter- 
ing it,  except  the  senate  of  the  university,  to  which  body  I  re- 
commend him  to  apply.  It  is  very  difficult  to  please  a  pampered 
appetite ;  but  as  epicures  are  generally  cfaardied  by  variety,  this  gen- 
tleman's must  be  extremely  depraved,  as  certainly  every  sort  of  dress 

'  If  he  alludes  to  the  youth  of  the  students  at  Edinburgh,  the;^  are  much 
of  the  same  age  as  those  actually  studying  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  except 
perhaps  those  attending  the  Latin  class.  Here  are  no  fellowships  to  detain 
men  after  they  have  finished  their  studies. 
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is  observable  amongst  the  students ;  many  whose  circumstances  can 
afford  it^  dress  handsomely  and  elegantly,  (for  here  are  educated,  as 
well  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  the  sons  of  the  nobles  and  mighty 
commoners  of  the  land,)  most,  respectably,  and  some,  as  is  the 
case  ia  all  large  assemblies  of  people,  shabbily.     Is  there  no  gown 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  conceals  shabby  clothes  9  Though 
the  discipline  is  lax,  there  are  as  few  disturbances  amongst  the  stu- 
dents as  at  either  of  the  £nglish  seminaries.     During  the  session 
of  1815  and  1816,  there  were  at  least  2000  students  actually 
ATTENDING  THE  UN1VBRS1TY.     f] ad  this  gentleman  conversed 
with  any  of  the  ^'rabble,''  I  dare  say,  he  would  have  found  some  of 
them  as  well  educated  as  himself;  and  he  might  have  learnt,  that 
a  shabby  coat  does  not,  in  Scotland,  (owing  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  learning,)  always  cover  an  ignorant  person.  The  panegyrist  of  our 
English  universities  says,  speaking  of  Edinburgh,  ''In  three  years,  the 
medical  education  is  finished,  or  may  be  completed  by  graduation,  the 
title  of  doctor  of  medicine,  (a  title  by  the  bye  without  any  settled  rank, 
or  without  any  of  those  privileges  conferred  by  the  English  university 
degree,)  is  granted   to  the  young  candidate,  on  his  publishing  a 
Latin  thesis,  and  he  is  sent  out   with  this  fragment  of  education, 
to  practise  as  .a  physician,  wherever  he  can  get  practice."  .  Does 
he  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  degree  of  M.  D.  is  conferred  as  a 
matter  of  course,  after  the  candidate  has  studied  three  years  ?    That 
is  not  the  case ;  for  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  candidate  has  to 
undergo  several  strict  examinations,  as  to  his  medical  acquirements, 
in  Latin,  in  private,  and  to  write  four  papers  in  Latin,  upon  medi- 
cal subjects,  chosen  by  the  professors :    these  examinations,  being 
undergone,  and  the  papers  written  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  medical 
professors,  he  is  then  allowed  to  defend  his  thesis,  (which  must 
have  been  previously  inspected  and  approved,)  on  the  day  of  public 
graduation.     This  is,  shortly,  the  routine  of  medical  study  at  Edin- 
burgh, previous  to  the  conferring  the  degree  of  M.  D. ;  and  let  me 
observe,  medical  study,  at  the   London  hospitals,  counts  as    no- 
thing here:  but   that  I  may  not  commit  any   error,  I   will  insert 
the  *^  Statuta  Soleuiiia"  of  the  university,  upon  this  subject. 

Q.  F.  jP.-Q.  5.  Statuta  Solennia  de  Doctoratus  in  Medicina  Gror 
du  in  Academia  Edinburgena  Capessendo^  a  Facultute  Medica 
propositaf  et  inposterum,jubente  Senatu  Academicoj  observanda, 

I.  N£Mra  ad  doctoratus  inMEDiciN'A  gbadum  promove- 
atur,  nisi  die  solenni,  nempe  primo  mensis  Augusti,  vel  die''  prox- 
imo sequente ;  nee  prius  quam  ipse  annum  setatis  suae  unum  et  vi-^ 
gosimum  compleverit. 

^  At  Oxford  and  Caml>rid2;e  it  is  never  begun. 
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II.  Nemo  Candidatorum  numero  adscribatur  priusquani  trien- 
NiUM^  saltern  per  sex  menses  qiiotannis^  inhac  aut  alia  academia, 
raedicinae  studio  impendent,  et  omnibus  quas  scientia  medica  com- 
plectitur  disciplinis,  scilicet,  anatomic  et  cHiRURGiiE, — che- 

U\My — BOTANIC*, — MATERIA  MEDIC*  et  PHABMACE13T1- 
CJE, —  MEDICIN*     THKORETlCiE, —  MEDICIN*     PRACTICJE,— 

PR*LECTioNiBUSQUE  CLiNicis,  sub  mediciuaB  professoribus 
habitis,  operam  dederit. 

III.  Quicunque  honores  medicinaB  ambient,  ante  diem  XXIV""» 
Marti],  consilium  suum  cum  Facultatis  Medicse  Decano  commu- 
nicet,  et  illi  tradat  dissertationem  medicam  inaugura- 
LEM,  a  seipso  compositam,  ut  Professor  aliquis,  a  Decano  desig- 
naudus,  earn  perlegat,  si  opus  fuerit  emendet,  et  perlectae  scriptam 
suam  testificationem  apponat.  Cum  dissertatione,  tradat  etian) 
medicinae  studiosus  Decano  Facultatis,  studioruro  testimonium  in 
hac  aut  in  alia  academia;  atque  autographum  his  verbis.:    ''Ego 

— ■    gradum   Doctoratus  in  Medicina  ambiens  serio  et 

sancte  medicinse  professoribus  et  Almae  Academias  Edinburgenas 
assevero,  et  hoc  scripto  meo  testatum  cupio,  me  unum  et  vigesi- 
mum  aetatis  annum  jam  complevisse,  (vel,  si  ita  res  se  habuerit,  ante 
diem  solennem  esse  completurum,)  et  esse  liberum  honiinem,  sci- 
licet nullius  chirurgi,  aut  pharmacopola?,  aut  alius  cujusvis  artificii 
magistri  servitio  addictum,  ut  discipulum,  vel  tironem,  vel  minis- 
trum,  qualis  Anglice  dicitur  Apprenticed^ 

IV.  Po3tea  quaestio  a  Facultate  Medica,  vel  viva  voce,  vel 
scripto,  privatim  babenda  est,  de  variis  qua  scientia  medica  com- 
plectitur  disciplinis;  ut  nemo  nisi  literarum  et  medicinal  scientia 
probe  imbutus,  candidatorum  numero  adscribatur. 

V.  Die  XXIVto  mensis;  Junii,  candidatus,  coram  Facultate 
Medica,  a  duobus  professoribus  interrogatus,  progressuin  suum  in 
vARiisDJsciPLiNis  MEDicis^ stupraenqmeratis^ulterius osteudat. 

VI.  Candida  to  hactenus  probato  proponatur,  ab  aliquo  profes- 
sorum,  unus  ex  aphorismis  Hippocratis;  et  simul,  ab  aho 
professore,  qu*stio  medica;  quorum  priorum  a  seipso expli- 
catum  et  commentario  illustratum ;  posteriorem,  uqa  cum  respon- 
sione  idoneis  argumentis.  coniirmata,  die  IV^<>  meQsis  Julii,  profes- 
soribus proponentibus  csmdidatus  reddat ;  suumque  demum  com^- 
irientarium  et  responsionem,  die  Vlto  mensis  Julii,  coram  Facul- 
tate Medica  defendat 

VII.  Siji  his  rite  pe^actis,  candidatufr,  promoyeri  merebitur,  illi 
tradantur,  DUii^  mobbobum  hi&tobijk,  cum  qujsstionibvs 
suBJUNCTis,  ut,  scriptura,  illa^  illustret,  his  commoda  responsa 
reddat;  tum  historias  ita  illustratas,  una  cum  responsts  siusj  die 
XlXno  Julii  professoribus  proponenlibus  tradat,  atque  eadem^  di« 
XXI<*o  Julii  coram  Facultate  Medica  defendat* 
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VIII.  CaiididatOy  si,  post  primum  peciculum  factum,  probaCus 
fuerit,  dissertationem  suam  inauguralem  prelo  subjicere  liceat, 
cujus  accurate  excuse  octo  exemplaria,  Facultatis  Medicae  De- 
cano,  die  XXlI^o  Julii,  tradat. 

IX.  Si  candidatus,  dissertatione  jam  excusa,  tertio  a  Medicinal 
Pacultate  fuerit  probatus,  ejusdem  Facultatis  Decanus  omnia  quas 
gesta  fuerint  senatui  academico  renunciabit;  cujus  approba- 
tione  et  auctoritate  candidatus  dissertationem  suam  edere,  eaadem- 
que  in  comitiis  academicis  die  antea  statuto,  nempe  1^^  August!, 
defendere  jubeatur :  Turn,  si  senatui  placuerit,  laboris  tandem  et 
studiorum  prsemium,  summos  in  medicina  honores,  gbadum 
nempe  ooctobalem,  moresolenni,  consequatur. 

X.  Facultas  Medica,  quo  major  sit  horum  omnium  solennitas, 
semper  intra  academiae  Pomoeria,  bora  nona  ante  meridiem,  diebus 
supradictis,  conveniet.  £t  si  quis  candidatus,  sine  gravi  causa, 
bora  abfuerit  statuta,  occasione  neglecta,  ei,  bac  vice,  ve!  ad  ulte- 
riora  pericula  progredi,  vel  gradum  doctoralem  assequi,  non  licebit. 

XI.  Exercitationes  omnes  anteadictae,  lingua  Latina  peragendae 
sunt. 

Sponsio  jicademica,  administered  to  candidates  on  receiving  the 

degree  of  M,D. 

Ego  A B Doctoratus  in  arte  medica  titulo  jam  donan-^ 

dus,  sancte  coram  Deo,  cordium  scrutatore,  spondeo,  me  in  omni 
grati  animi  officiis  erga  Academiam  Edinburgenam  ad  extremum 
vitae  habitum  perseveraturum :  tum  porro  artem  medicam  cautCy 
caste,  et  probe  exercitaturum,  et,  quoad  potero,  omnia  ad  aegro- 
torum  corporum  salutem  conducentia,  cum  fide  procuraturum, 
quae  denique  inter  inedendum  visa  vel  audita  sileri  conveniat,  non 
sine  gravi  causa  vulgaturum.     Ita  presens  spondenti  adsit  Numen. 

A  promise  to  tbe  same  effect  is  signed  by  candidates  belonging 
fo  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  religious  principles  do  not  permit 
them  to  take  an  oath. 

As  to  the  rank  and  privileges  bestowed  upon  the  candidate,  by 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  same  time  it  confers  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  see  the  title  page  of  the  thesis  published  by  any  ^medical 
graduate  of  Edinburgh. 

Now  the  fourth  article  of  the  act  of  union  between  England  and 
Scotland  runs  thus :  ''There  shall  be  a  communication  of  all  rights 
and  privileges  between  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  except  where 
it  is  otherwise  agreed.''  I  am  well  aware,  that  in  the  cause,  Jdnes 
t\  Smart,'  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  for  .killing  game  contrary 

'  ViJd  Bum's  Justice,  article  Game. 
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to  the  statute^  judgment  was  giveii  against  the  defendant^  a  doctor 
of  physic  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  who  rested  his  defence 
on  the  ground  of  being  qualified  by  his  degree  to  kill  game ;  but 
the  court  was  not  unanimous  upon  the  subject^  as  Justice  Willes 
held  that  a  Scotch  doctor  of  physic  was  so  qualified  by  the  fourth 
article  of  the  act  of  union,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  an   English 
M.  D.  had  that  privilege  ;  and  Justice  Buller  was  of  opinion  that 
no  doctor  of  physic  was  qualified  by  his  degree,  from  what  uni- 
versity soever  obtained.     Here,  then,  the  matter  rests  at  present, 
but  it  remains  still  undecided,  whether  the  privilege  of  killing  game 
be  possessed  by  a  doctor  of  physic  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  by 
virtue  of  his  degree,  or  not ;  therefore  the  judgnient  in  this  case, 
cannot  be  said  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  a  Scotch  and 
English  degree,  either  as  to  this  sort  of  qualification  or  as  to  rank. 
Neither  does  the  decision  of  the  court  in  this  case  prove,  that 
any  M,  D.  of  a  Scotch  university,  is  not  to  all  possible  intents 
and  purposes  for  which  he  was  educated,  a  doctor  of  physic  in 
England.    It  may  do  this  and  this  only ;  it  may  possibly  in  future^ 
prevent  his  killing  game,  unless  otherwise  qualified.    Is  there  to 
be   found   in   this  empire,  a  single  person  so  enamoured  of  the 
*'  luxury  of  the  law,'*  as  to  prosecute  any  M.  D.   of  a  university 
north  of  the  Tweed,  for  practising  physic  in  any  part  of  England, 
except  London  and  its  neighborhood,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
being  qualified  ?     Assuredly  the  will  has  not  been  wanting  so  to 
have  done,  had  there  been  a  statute,  on  the  authority  of  which,  a 
prosecution  could  have  been  commenced. 

'^  And  oftentimes  does  the  young  gentleman,  after  he  has  been 
buffeted  about  in  the  world,  become  a  very  useful  member  of 
society,  and  sometimes  the  foundation  of  characters  of  the  greatest 
eminence  has  been  laid  in  this  imperfect  education."  Really  this 
is  too  bad  from  the  eulogist  of  a  university,  which  does  not  teach 
the  science  of  medicine^  If  young  men,  from  the  college  of 
Edinburgh,  or  any  other  university,  in  the  course  of  a  profession 
they  have  embraced,  are  buffeted  about  in  the  world,  is  it  any 
disgrace  i  No !  it  proves  this,  that  such  persons  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic,  and  not  indolent  useless  beings.  As  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  I  may  observe,  that  if  eminent 
medical  characters  are  not  produced  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
there  will  be  scarcely  any  found  in  the  kingdom,  educated  at  any 
other  place,  as  the  average  number  of  degrees  of  M.  D.  at  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  scarcely  one  in  a  year. 

**  It  is  not  to  decry  the  school  of  Edinburgh  that  I  make  this 
comparison,  but  to  place  the  truth  in  a  proper  point  of  view. 
Even  in  its  imperfect  form,  that  school  is  highly  useful,  and  even 
necessary^  to  the  empire  at  present.    London  has  more  anatomi- 
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cal  advaotages  and  better  chirurgical  means  of  instruction  than  EdiDr 
burgh  ;  but  it  wants  th^  same  show  of  a  sanction,  though  I  be- 
lieve degrees  conferred  by  the  different  physicians  of  the  hospitals 
of  London,  would  be  equally  legal.  Such  schools,  in  the  present 
extended  scale  of  colonisation,  and  martial  temper  of  the  empire, 
are  become  absolutely  requisite." — It  appears  to  me,  that  the 
gentleman  has  done  his  utmost  to  decry  Edinburgh,  as  a  seminary 
of  learning;  but  he  may  rest  assured,  that  any  flippant  remarks  of 
his,  will  not  produce  the  effect  he  evidently  aims  at ;  and  any 
observations  from  a  rival  university  will  always  be  subject  to 
suspicion. 

As  to  the  imperfect  form  of  the  "  School  of  Edinburgh,^  as  he 
maliciously  terms  it,  it  is  in  such  repute,  whether  imperfect  or  not, 
that  it  is  resorted  to,  in  time  of  peace,  by  men  from  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  from  evety  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
every  state  of  North  America.  The  anatomical  advantages 
possessed  by  Edinburgh  are  sufficiently  great;  and  the  names 
of  Monro  and  Fyfe,'  are  more  than  sufficient  to  refute  any 
calumnies  on  this  head:  I  willingly  agree  in  the  opinion^  that 
London  is  as  good  a  school  for  surgeons  as  Edinburgh.  As 
to  degrees  conferred  by  the  physicians  to  the  London  hospitals, 
being  equally  legal,  with  those  granted  at  Edinburgh,  I  believe  no 
man  in  bis  senses  would  venture  to  practise  under  the  sanction  of 
such  a  degree.*  It  may  be  amusing  to  the  medical  man,  to  see  an 
account  of  some  of  the  lectures  in  the  department  of  medicine, 
given  at  the  English  universities ;  then  he  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
himself,  how  far  such  a  mode  of  instruction  will  go,  in  educating  a 
physician. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  "  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Calendar,"  for  1805,  published  by  Deighton,  Cambridge. 

'*  Professor  Harwood's  Lectures,"  vide  p.  37. 

'^  The  anatomical  lectures  are  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying general  instruction  to  the  student ^  and  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  profession. .    The  professor  delivers  annually,  a 

>  Doctor  Barclay  and  Doctor  Gordon,  though  not  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity, are  highly  eminent  as  lecturers  on  Anatomy,  and  are  consequently 
attended  by  numerous  classes. 

*  Surely  the  author  of  the  paper  in  question  forgets,  that  several  of  the 
physicians  to  the  London  hospitals,  and  of  the  medical  lecturers,  are  gra* 
duates  of  Edinburgh;  consequently,  it  is  to  these  men,  as  well  as  to  others, 
that  students  who  graduate  afterwards  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  resort,  to 
obtain  their  medical  knowledge,  and  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  at  either 
of  those  universities.  As  he  dues  not  think  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
competent  to  grant  degrees,  why  should  he  think  graduates  of  Edinburgh 
competent?  ih  what  essential,  in  the  constitution  of  an  university,  is 
Edinburgh  deficient?  lie  has  asserted,  it  is  '*  miscalled  an  university,"  bul 
>»e  does  not  condescend  to  prove  that  it  is  not  one. 
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course  of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology;  in 
which  the  structure  and  animal  economy  of  quadrupeds^  birds» 
fisbesy  and  amphibia  are  investigated;  the  several  organs  which 
constitute  the  animals  of  the  different  classes,  compared  with  each 
other,  and  with  those  of  the  human  body ;  the  most  striking  ana* 
logics  pointed  out^  and  remarkable  varieties  accounted  for,  from 
the  natural  history  of  the  animals  belonging  to  each  class.  Patho* 
logical  remarks,  on  the  diseases  to  which  man  and  other  animals 
are  liable,  are  introduced,  with  observations  on  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  medicines  usually  employed  for  their  removal.  The 
anatomia  medico-foreusis,  together  with  the  effects  of  various 
poisons,  and  also  of  suspended  animation,  and  the  recovery  of 
drowned  persons,  occupy  a  share  of  these  lectures. — At  the  com* 
xnencement  of  the  course,  the  blood  of  various  animals  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  human  species :  the  doctrine  of  tranrfusion'^  is  in-- 
vestigated;  its  probable  advantages  and  defects  enquired  into,  and 
the  practice  illustrated  by  an  actual  experiment.^' 

"  Professor  Parishes  Lectures,"  vide  page  34. 

*^  The  professorship  of  chemistry  was  originally  an  appointment 
of  the  university.  It  received  the  encouragement  of  government 
whilst  it  was  held  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Landaff,  which  has 
since  been  continued  to  the  present  professor ;  who  on  his  election^ 
found  the  province  of  reading  lectures  on  the  principles  of  chemis* 
try  already  ably  occupied  by  the  Jacksonian  professor,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  strike  out  a  new  line.  The  application  of 
chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of*  Britain,  presented 
a  new  and  an  useful  field  of  instruction,  which  however  could 
not  be  cultivated  vnth  effect,  without  exhibiting  whatever  else 
was  necessary  to  the  full  illustration  of  the  subject.  After 
having  taken  an  actual  survey  of  almost  every  thing  curious 
in  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  the  professor  contrived  a 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  operations  and  processes  that  are  in  use, 
in  nearly  all  of  them.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  number  of 
brass  wheels  of  ^\l  forms  and  sizes,  such,  that  any  two  of  them 
can  work  with  each  other,  the  cogs  being  all  equal ;  and  also  with 
a  variety  of  axles,  bars,  screws,  clamps,  &c.  he  constructs  at  plea** 
sure,  with  the  addition  of  the  peculiar  parts,  working  models  of 
almost  every  kind  of  machine.  These  he  puts  in  mouon  by  a 
water  wheel,  or  a  steam  engine,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  in 
general  do  the  actual  work  of  the  real  machines,  on  a  small  scale ; 
and  he  explains  at  the  same  time  the  chemical  and  philosophical 
principles,  on  which  the  various  processes  of  the  arts  exhibited 
depend. — In  the  course  of  his  lectul^s,  he  explains  the  theory  and 

*  Wfll  (lone !  the  doctrine  of  transfusion  in  the  nineteenth  century ! ! ! 
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practice  of  minings  and  of  smelting  metallic  ores ;  of  bringing  tbem 
to  nature ;  of  converting,  purifying,  compounding,  and  separating 
the  metals;  and  the  numerous  and  various  manufactures  \i'hich 
depend  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  arts  which  are  remotely  connect- 
ed with  them,  such  as  etching  and  engraving.  He  exhibits  the 
method  of  obtaining  coal  and  other  minerals,  the  processes  bj 
which  sulphur,  alum,  common  salt,  acids,  alkalies,  nitre,  and  other 
saline  substances  are  obtained,  and  in  which  they  are  used,  the 
mechanical  process  in  the  formation  of  gunpowder,  as  well  as  its 
theory  and  effects. — He  shews  the  arts  of  procuring  and  working 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  ;  the  great  staple  manufactures  of 
ihe  country,  in  wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  together  with  the  various 
chemical  arts  of  bleaching,  of  preparing  cloth,  of  printing  it,  of 
using  adjective  and  substantive  colors,  and  mordants  or  interme- 
diates in  dyeing.  He  explains  in  general,  the  nature  of  machi- 
nery, the  moving  powers,  such  as  water-wheels,  wind-mills,  and 
particularly  the  agency  of  steam,  which  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
modern  improvement  and  extension  of  manufactures.— He  treats 
likewise  on  the  subjects  which  relate  to  the  carrying  on,  t)r  facilitat- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  country,  such  as  inland  navigation,  the.  con- 
struction of  bridges,  aqueducts,  locks,  inclined  planes,  and  other 
contrivances,  by  which  vessels  are  raised  or  lowered  from  one  level 
to  another ;  of  ships,  docks,  harbors,  and  naval  architecture.— 
On  the  whole,  it  is  the  great  design  of  these  lectures,  to  excite  the 
attention  of  persons  already  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  to  real  practice ;  and  by 
drawing  their  minds  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  useful  inven- 
tions of  ingenious  men,  in  all  part^  of  the  kingdom,  to  edarge  their 
sphere  of  amusement  and  instruction,  and  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment and  progress  of  the  arts.'* 

Professor  Parish's  lectures  are  generally  allowed  to  be  very 
instructive,  as  well  as  amusing,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  adapted 
to  the  student  of  medicine. 

*'  Professor  Wollaston's  Lectures. 

''  The  subjects  for  these  lectures  named  by  the  founder,  are  ex- 
perimentshl  philosophy,  chemistry,  anatomy,  materia  medica,  bo- 
tany, agriculture.  Though  the  grand  object  to  which  he  would 
confine  the  professor,  is  tlie  having  exhibitions,  as  he  terms  it,  ex- 
periments or  facts  in  natural  history,  shewn  before  the.  audience. 
The  president  of  Queen's,  the  first  professor  on  the  foundation, 
gave  alternate  courses  in  experimental  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
there  being  then  no  lectures  read  by  the  Plumian  professor. — This 
practice  was  continued  by  the  present  professor,  till  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.Vince  to  the  Plumian  professorship  ;  since  which  time, 
the  subject  has  been  chemistry  only.    Following  the  steps  of  his 
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predecessor^  Dr.  Milner,  the  professor  introduces^  agreeably  to  the 
dir^ tion  of  the  founder,  as  many  facts  as  possible,  into  the  course 
pi  these  lectures ;  and  not  less  than  three  hundred  experiments  have 
j^een  annually  exhibited,  either  in  their  processes  or  results^  accord- 
ing as  the  one  or  the  other  was  judged  to  be  most  interesting  or 
instructive.'^ 

As  it  seems  the  subjects  named  for  these  lectures  by  the  founder, 
§re  ^perimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  anatomy,  materia  me- 
dica,  botany,  and  agriculture,  and  as  the  professor  has  the  liberty 
pf  choosing  any  one  of  these  subjects,  it  may  happen  that  he  may 
choose  either  agriculture  or  experimental  philosophy,  neither  of 
which  subjects  are  included  in  a  medical  education.  It  appears 
from  this  caleiidar,  that  there  are  no  clinical  lectures  on  the  diseases 
of  patient^,  in  th,e  hospital,  no  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic, 
the  theory  of  physic,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy,  medical  juris*- 
pnidenpe,  or  midwifery,  on  all  which  subjects  there  are  lectures  at 
£d|ubi|rgb.  At  Oxford,  there  are  the  following  medical  professor- 
ships, one  Regius  professorship  of  medicine,  do.  do.  of  botany, 
anatomy,  a  clinical  professorship,  and  one  professorship  of  anatomy, 
one  of  medicine,  and  one  of  chemistry,  the  three  last,  founded  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  in  1803,  a  physician  of 
^he  county  of  Nottingham ;  these  offices  are  nearly  sinecures,  as 
the  lectures  are  very  few  in  number,  and  scarcely  attended  by  any 
students, 

The  writer  of  the  Observations  continues,  ^'  SuchschooIs,(atluding 
to  Edinburgh,)  in  the  present  extended  scale  of  coIonisatioii,4md  mar- 
tial temper  of  the  empire,  are  become  absolutely  requisite.  Were- 
the  school  of  Edniburgb  on  the  footing  of  the  English  universities, 
few  would  be  the  laborers  going  out  to  harvest.  For  what  highly 
accomplished  physician  would  depart  and  sit  down  to  be  frozen  in 
Newfoundland,- Hudsou'^8  Bay,  or  the  Orkneys,  or  broiled  for  a 
pittance  in  the  West  Indies,  or  starved  in  a  little  dirty  Scotch,  Irish, 
pr  WeUh  Borough,  or  waste  his  health,  his  vigor,  and  his  talents, 
amongst  the  out-casts  and  convicts  of  New  Holland,  &c.  Scc." 

To  this  bold  and  daring  flight  of  the  Oxford  gentleman,  I  have 
to  remark,  that  Edinburgh,  as  a  school  of  physic,  is  celebrated 
throiigbout  the  world,  and  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  schools 
of  physic,  are  celebrated  no  where^  and  I  most  cordial  ly  agree  with 
hiu^,  that  if  the  school  of  Edinburgh  were  on  the  footing  of  the 
English  universities,  few  would  be  the  laborers  going  out  to 
harvest,  either  to  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Orkne}s, 
London,  Westminster,  or  any  where  else,  as  doubtless  the  saii^e 
causes  at  Edinburgh,  woujd  produce  the  same  effects  they  pro- 
duce ^t  the  English  seminaries^   or  in  other  words,  a  paucity 
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of  medical  instruction  would  produce  empty  benches>  and  perhaps 
one  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  a  year. 
I  no  more  approve  of  nneciicat  degrees  being  granted,  without 
study  and  strict  examination,  at  the  same  university  that  confers 
them,  than  the  Oxford  roan  does.  I  would  propose  that  an 
act  should  be  passed  to  prevent  any  university  conferring  a  medi- 
cal degree,  except  after  the  candidate  has  studied  a  certain  appointed 
time,  atKl  passed  with  approbation,  several  strict  examinatioos,  as 
to  his  medical  acquirements. 

As  some  few  doctors  of  medicine  have  combined  the  business  of 

an  apothecary  with  the  practice  of  a  physician,  let  such  be  con« 

tent  with  the  rank  and  emolument  of  an  apothecary  ;   and  when 

.  physicians  condescend  to  become   surgeons  either  in  the  army  or 

,navy,  they  must  no  doubt  lose  their  rank,  for  the  time,  at  least :  I  am 

^s  well  aware  as  any  one,  that  there  must  be  a  gradation  of  ranks, 

and  I  amequally  zealous  as  thegentleman  whoseopinions  I  have  been 

combatii^,  that  each  individual  should  keep  within  the  sphere  in 

which  he  has  been  educated.     He  says,  page  10,  ''  the  rank  of  the 

physician  is  what  it  is,  from  the  usefulness  it  has  been  of  to  society '" 

in  thb  we  are  agrefd,  but  will  he  venture  to  assert,  that  the  Edin- 

bui|;h  M.  D.  is  looked  upon  as  a  person  of  less  rank  and  conse- 

Juence,  than  a  gentleman  possessing  the  same  degree,^  from  either 
>xford  or  Cambridge,  except  at  either  of  these  places,  or  in  War- 
wick-lane.' Is  not  an  Edinburgh  M.  D.  equally  eligible  to  the  situ- 
ation of  physician  to  their  majesties,  or  to  any  other  members  of 
the  royal  family  ?  to  fill  the  office  of  physician  to  the  fleet  or  army, 
or  to  any  hospital  in  London  or  elsewhere  f  Is  it  not  equally  legal 
for  him  to  practise  in.  England  ?  Does  be  not  obtain  as  large  a  fee, 
if  equally  eminent?  Or,  would  an  Oxford  M.D.  if  attending  a 
patient  along  with  a  physician  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  ven- 
ture, in  consequence  of  his  pretended  rank,  to  sign  his  name  to  a 
prescription,  before  the  Edmburgh  man,  if  the  latter  were  the  older 
, physician  i  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  by  the 
common  courtesy  of  Europe,  they  are  upon  an  equality: 

In  page  14  he  says,  ''  it  is  well  known,  also,  that  Scotch  doctors 

'  "  On  the  first  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  science  was  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation  ;  and  the  three  faculties  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity  assumed 
particular  honors  and  privileges.  Academical  degrees  were  conferred  on 
their  jnembers ;  and  these  titles,  with  the  rank  annexed  to  them,  were  adf 
m\\ ted  ubigue  gentium  ;  being,  like  the  order  of  knighthood,  of  universal 
validity.  Doctors  indeed  sometimes  contended  with  knights  for  precedence, 
and  the  disputes  were  not  unfrequently  terminated  by  advancing  the  former 
to  the  dignity  of  knighthood..  It  was  even  asserted  that  a  doctor  bad  a 
right  to  that  title  without  creation." 

Vide  Dr.  Robertson's  '*  Proofs  and  Illustrations*'  to  his  History  of  Charles 
Vth,  pages  389  and  390  and  Dr.  Percival's  "  Notes  and  Illustrations"  to  his 
Medical  Ethics,  pages  17S  and  174. 
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often  become  surgeons  m  the  army  and  navy/  Now  no  such  in- 
utance  was  ever  known  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  doctor,  and  indeed 
it  would  be  a  degradation,  as  the  English  universities  in  their  docto- 
rate give  a  rank  above  colonels  in  the  army,  or  captains  of  ships/* 
I  am  ready,  to  admit,  that  Scotch  doctors  sometimes  do  become 
'surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy,  at  the  commencement  of  their  me- 
dical career,  and  doing  so,  must,  as  I  have  before  observed,  be  con- 
tent with  the  rank  of  surgeon  for  the  time.  But  the  army  and  navy 
are  good  schools  for  the  attainment  of  medical  experience,  and  the 
author  of  the  "  Observations''  will  not  deny,  that  tnany  who  have 
thus  set  out,  have  afterwards  attained  to  the  highest  eminence  in 
their  profession.  As  to  there  having  been  no  such  instance  CTer 
known,  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  physician  having  entered  the 
army  or  navy  as  surgeon,  I  really  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  if 
there  is  one  physician,  of  either  of  the  English  universities,  now 
occupying  such  a  situation,  it  is  as  great  a  proportion  for  either  of 
them,  as  sixty  would  be  for  Edinburgh.  Though  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  M.  D.  of  either  of  the  English  seminaries  at  present,  act-r 
ing  as  surgeon  in  the  n^vy  or  army,  I  do  happen  to  know  that  there 
is  a  M.D.  of  an  English  university,  now  practising  as  physician 
and  surgeon  in  England,  and  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  not  find 
rixty  doctors  of  medicine  of  Edinburgh  similarly  occupied. — ^This 
stickler  for  rank  proceeds  to  say,  (and  it  is  all  he  can  say  in  favor  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  medical  schools,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  granted,  that  the  English  degree  is  higher  in  rank  than  the  Scotch 
degree,)  "  a  physician,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  doctor.  The 
Etiglish  universities  may  grant  licenses  to  practise,  to  masters  of  arts* 
Gentlemen  who  practise  on  such  licenses,  are  physicians,  and  their 
rank  is  the  same  as  that  of  barristers  and  clergymen,  that  is, 
they  rank  as  esquires.*  But  in  order  to  give  dignity  to  so  learned 
&nd  useful  a  profession,  the  English  universities  grant  the  rank  of 
doctor  to  those  of  mature  age,  not  to  beardless  youths  or  striplings, 
and^tbis  rank  elevates  the  individual  above  all  esquires  not  honor- 
able, and  above  all  field-officers,  not  generals  or  admirals."  I  am 
not  prepared  to  assert,  that  the  English  universities  do  not  confer 
this  rank,  but  I  may  observe,  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  these 

*  The  late  Sir  Busick  Harwood,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Cambridge, 
was  iTiany  years  a  surgeon  in  the  royal  navy. 

*  This  rhapsody,  about  the  laughing-stock  of  the  profession,  the  pretended 
superior  rank  of  the  English  degree  of  M.  D.  is  only  worthy  of  a  valet  de 
chambre,  a  lady's  maid,  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  or  some  such  consequen- 
tial personage  :  a  rank  too,  not  generally  acknowledged  in  the  profession. 

Is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  the  English  seminaries  do  tiot  educate  men 
Sufficiently  well,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  this  hig^h  rank,  without  the  aid  of 
the  London  lecti^rers  ? 
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degrees  are  fadd^  that  the  physiciaos  to  the  crowned  heads  on  the 
continenty  who  have  been  British  subjects,  have  ail,  or  nearly  all, 
been  medical  graduates  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  when  the  present 
Emperor  of  Russia  founded  the  imperial  university  of  Wilna,  in  Li- 
thuania, it  was  to  Edinburgh,  and  not  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
that  he  sent  to  invite  physicians,  to  fill  the  chairs  of  the  professor- 
ships of  medicine ;  and  Baron  Dimsdale^  who  was  choseu  to  ino- 
culate the  late  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  was  certainly  neither 
of  Oxford  nor  Cambridge^ 

I  shall  now  conclude  my  remarks,  by  inserting  this  gentleman's 
proposed  regulations  so  far  as  they  regard  physicians,  and  giving 
my  own  opinion  upon  tfaem« 

'^  Let  the  college  of  physicians  sit  as  a  quorum^  in  every  part  of 
England,  m  here  three  iellows  can  be  assembled,  to  grant  licences. 
Let  these  licences  be  granted  without  expense.  Let  none  but 
English  graduates  practise  m  ithout  these  licences.  If  three  fellows 
cannot  be  assembled  monthly,  in  each  county,  to  examine  and  to 
grant  licences,  let  one  fellow  and  two  M .  Ds.  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge be  a  quorum :  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  for  the  colonies, 
let  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  grant  licences  to  practise.  Aberdeen- 
and  St.  Andrews  will  do  well  enough  for  granting  distinctions  t« 
the  Solomons,  Brodums,  8cc.  but  let  not  their  degrees  be  a  sanc- 
tion or  a  licence,  even  for  Scots  or  colonial  practice,  unless  they  ' 
reform'*     , 

This  regulation  would  goimmediately  to  make  the  power  of  the 
college  of  Physicians  of  London,  co^extensive  with  England,  Wales, 
and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  :  but  I  would  ipfortp  the  gentle- 
man, that  this  charter,  in  all  human  probability,  will  pever  extend 
one  jot  further  than  it  does  at  present,  and  that  parliament  will  uof 
legislate  upon  a  medical  subject,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  an  immense  majority  of  the  physicians  in  the  kingdom.  Besides, 
the  plan  itself  is  totally  impracticable,  as  neither  three  fellows  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  nor  even  three  M.  D.s  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, are  to  be  found  in  any  county  in  England,  except  Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  As  to  St.  Andrews 
and  Aberdeen,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  profession,  if  they  would  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  grant 

'  The  author  does  not  condescend  to  tell  us,  how  the  English  seminarieii 
became  possessed  of  the  right  of  conferring  this  rank,  whether  by  charter 
from  the  crown,  or  act  of  parliament ;  however,  custom,  which  in  such  aj^ 
fairs  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an  act  of  parliament,  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  physician  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Edinburgh ;  but  the  professton 
of  medicine  in  general,  consider  Edinburgh  as  the  first  medical  university 
in  the  world,  whilst  Oxford  and  Caipbridge,  as  acbopls  of  niedicine.  c^ 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 
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degrees  to  Mty,  except  their  own  students.  The  iHecfical  de|^ait- ' 
ffnent  of  the  university  of  Ediriiurgfa  consists  of  the  foUowifig  pro-' 
fessorships. 

I.  Professorship  of  Anatomy. 

1.   i ■  Practice  of  Physic-- 

1,  ■  Chemistry. 

1.  ■    ■  Theory  of  Physic. 

1.  : Materia  Medica. 

.1.  Regius     do.  Botany. 

].  Regius     do.  Medical  Jurisprudeuce. 

1.  Professorship  of    Clinical  Medicine. 

1.  ■■  ■  Midwifery. 

1.  Regius     do.  Military  Surgery. 

1.  Professorship   of  Clinical  Surgery. 

There  are  large  dissecting  rooms  in  the  college,  well  attend^ 
by-  the  students,  where  anatomical  demonstrations  are  regularly 
given.  And  private  lecturers  have  dissecting  rooms  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  university  possesses  a  very  fine  library ; '  the  original  collec- 
tion of  books  was  presented  in  1380,  by  Clement  Little,  Esquire, 
Advocate;  it  enjoys,  like  the  libraries  of  the  other  universities,  and 
some  other  institutions  in  the  empire,  the  right  to  a  copy  of  every 
book  entered  \n  Stationers'  Hall. 

The  lectures  on  anatomy,  practice  of  physic,  chemistry,  materia 
medica,  theory  of  physic,  and  midwifery,  commence  at  the  latter  ' 
end  of  October,  and  terminate  about  the  dOth  of  April  in  the  en- 
suing year,  in  the  course  of  which  time,  between  one  hundred  and 
forty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  lectures  are  delivered,  of  an 
hour  each^by  each  of  the  professors  of  these  subjects  :  the  clinical 
professor  begins  bis  first  course  a  little  later,  he  delivers  twp 
x:ourses  in  the  winter,  and  one  in  the  summer  session ;  the  professor 
of  midwifery  also  delivers  iwo  courses  in  this  session,  and  one  in 
the  summer  session,  which  commences  on  the  first  of  May,  and 
terminates  about  the  last  day  of  July ;  the  regius  professor  of 
botany  begins  his  course  about  the  first  of  May,  and  terminates 
about  the  time  above-mentioned,  at  tlie  botanical  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  university.* 
There  is  only  one  vacation,  from  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  latter 

*  This  library  was  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  building  erected  for  that 
purpose,  b^  the  town  council,  until  the  apartment  destined  to  receive  it  in 
the  university  was  finished,  the  erection  of  which  was  shortly  after  com- 
menced. 

^  The  regius  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  also,  delivers  his  course 
during  the  summer  session. 
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end  c^  OclelMr«  Attached  to,  and  in  the  knmecbate'ittciiatj  of  tb«!. 
university,  are  a  very  large  infirmary,  of  royal  foundation,  and  a 
midwifery-hospital,  at  the  former  the  medical  students  attend  from- 
twelve  to  one  o'clock  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  not  eii^epted^ 
to  see  the  practice  of  the  clinical  professor^,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  institution  ;  the  gentlemen 
more  immediately  attendmg  the  clinical  professor^  attend  at  other 
times  also,  to  copy  the  history  of  the  diseases  of  the  patients  before 
they  are  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  and  the  reports  and  prescrip- 
tions of  the  physician  afterwards.  At  the  midwifery*hospital,  poor 
women  are  admitted  gratis,  and  the  students  attending  the  mid- 
wifery class,  upon  paying  a  small  fee,  in  addition  to  the  one  paid  to 
the  professor*  are  practically  taught  this  most  useful  art.  Also  at- 
tached to  the  university,  are  the  royal  medical  and  royal  physical 
societies,  founded  by  his  present  majesty ;  these  consist  chiefly  of 
medical,  students :  each  society  meets  once  a  week,  during  the 
winter  session,  when  two  papers  on  medical  or  philosophical  subjects 
are  read  and  discussed  :  each  society  possesses  an  excellent  library, 
and  some  philosophical  apparatus. 

The  reader  w)U  recollect,  that  it  is  only  against  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  schools  of  medicine,  that  I  have  advanced  any  thing  in 
the  preceding  pages.  The  former  as  a  seminary  for  classical  eru- 
dition, and  the  latter  for  mathematical  science,  most  justly,  enjoy 
a  high  reputation,  and  I  respect  and  venerate  them  as  the  learned, 
the  magnificent  institutions  of  our  ancestors;  and  can  most  cordially 
say  to  each  of  them 

'*  Esto  perpetua^'* 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  *'  Act  for  better  regulating  the  practice  of  apothecaries 
throughout  England  and  Wales,"  passed  in  1816,  contains  clauses, 
amongst  others,  under  the  following  heads. 

^^  Penalty  on  apothecaries  refusing  to  compound,  or  unfaithfully 
compounding  medicines  prescribed." 

'^  Persons  not  to  practise  as  apothecaries,  8cc.  without  due  exa» 
mination." 

^^  AMsistants  to  apothecaries,  &Ct  to  be  examined.*' 

'<  Powt^r  for  master  and  wardens  to  appoint  five  apothecaries 
as  examiners  tor  a>Mstants." 

'*  Penalty  for  acting  without  a  certificate." 

By  reference  to  these  clauses,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  society  or 
company  of  apothecaries  of  London,  have  the  power,  either  by 
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tkfmidvef^  or  depu^s,  o£>exsmiiiihg  all  persons  who  have  commeB-^ 
ced  practice  as  apottecaries,  or  assistants  to  apothecaries^  since  the 
first  of  August,  I8i5y  in  any  part  of  England  and  Wales,  and  all 
persona  intending  to  practise  as  apothecaries  or  assistants  to  apo* 
thecaries,  within  the  above-mentioned  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  required  by  this  act  to  subject  themselves  to  such  examination^ 
under  certain  penalties. 

/    As  this  act  is  co-extensive  with  England  and  Wales,  the  clause 
under  the  following  head,  is  rendered  nearly  nugatory,  **  Penalty  on 
apothecaries  refusing  to  compound,  or  unfaithfully  compounding 
medicines  prescribed."     As  the  penalty  attaches  onljf  to  apotheca- 
ries or  their  assistants,  refusing  to  compound,  or  unfaithfuUv,  neg- 
ligently, falsely,  fraudulently  making,  mixing,  or  compounding  any 
medicines,  as  directed  by  any  prescription,  &c.  of  any  physician 
lawfully/  licensed  to  practise  physic,  by  the  president  aud  common^' 
alty  of  the  faculty  of  physic,  or  by  either  of  the  two  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge :  for  the  number  of  medical  graduates  of 
the  Einglish  universities,  and  also  of  licentiatea  of  the  royal  college 
is  so  very  small,  compared  to  the  number  of  physicians,  who  are 
not  graduates  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  members  of  the 
college,  that  apothecaries,  and  their  assistants,  by  this  clause-^said 
to  have  been  inserted  at  the  express  command  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  and  under  an  understandmg,  that  the  royal  college  would 
oppose  the  act,  in  its^  progress  through  parliament,  with  the  whole 
of  their  authority  and  influence,  if  the  company  of  apothecaries  re-, 
fused  its  insertion)  are  almost  entirely  prevented  from  transgressing; 
as  not  one  prescription  in  ten,  is  written  by  either  a  fellow  orlicen^ 
tiate  of  the  college  of  physicians.     So  much  for  the  positive  enact« 
ment  of  this  clause,  and  negatively,. it  incapacitates  any  physician,, 
not  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  not  licensed  by  the  college  of 
physicians,  from  prosecuting  to  conviction,  any  apothecary  or  his 
assistant,  offending  in  the  manner  above  specified;  consequently, 
it  leaves  apothecaries  and  their  assistants  at  perfect  liberty  to  com- 
pound the  prescriptions  of  physicians,  who  have  been  educated  at 
actual  schools  of  medicine,  hut  who  are  not  members  of  the  college 
of  physicians,  fraudulently  or  negligently,  without  fear  of  punish-, 
ment.    This  is  indeed  carrying  illiberality  and  injustice  as  far  as 
they  can  be  carried,  for  it  is  well  known,  that  a  doctor  of  physic, 
being  a  British  subject,  of  any  university  in  Scotland,  of  that  in  Ice- 
land, or  in  any  kingdom  or  country  upon  the  Continent,  has  an 
equal  right  to  practise  physic  in  England,  except  in   London^  or 
seven  miles  round  it,  as  physicians  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or 
members  of  the  college  of  physicians  have..    If  this  illiberal  clause 
is  meant  as  an  inducement  to  Englishmen  to  graduate  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge)  it  wiH,  like  others  that  have  preceded  it,  fail  of 
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producbg  the-intended  effect;  for  it  needa  no  imcoinmon  peneliii* 
tion  to  predict,  that  medical  students,  in  any  considerabla  number, 
will  never  resort  to  the  English  universities,  until  they  become  re0i^ 
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PREFACE. 


HThe  following  was  originally  a  Paper  read  at  the  Norwich  Philoso^ 
phical  Society  in  Deqeoiber^  1B16.  •  It  was  written  from  notes 
taken  at  Holkham,  and,  obviously,  at  a  time  when  no  remark  in  it 
could,  of  possibility,  have  reference  to  a  contested  election  ;  nor 
'was  it  even  intended  for  publication. 

The  late  contest  for  the  county  has,  however,  brought  it  forth : 
the  hostility  to  Mr.  Coke,  in  the  course  of  the  election,  marked,  as 
it  was,  with  unusual  asperity,  was  chiefly  directed  against  him,  as 
a  great  landed  proprietor,  and  a  disringuished  agriculturist ;  for  the 
imputed  injury  done  the  country  by  the  change  he  has  effected  in 
the  system  of  farming,  which  was  charged  with  producing  various 
ill  consequences,  with  depriving  the  poor  of  employment,  and  ren- 
dering corn  dear. 

This  clamor,  indeed,  against  Mr.  Coke,  was  principally  vocifer- 
ated by  the  poor  and  ignorant,  excited  by  inflammatory  hand-billsy 
addressed  to  their  worst  passions. 

It  would  avail  little,  if  practicable,  to  point  out  whence  such  an 
outcry  originated ;  but  it  is  notorious,  that,  for  some  time  past,  the 
public  opinion  has  been  much  abused  On  the  subject  of  ^Ir.  Coke's 
system  ;  and  that  even  persons,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  unwor- 
tny  motives,  have  contributed  to  keep  up  the  prejudice. 

On  a  principle  of  justice,  then,  not  only  to  Mr.  Coke,  but  to  the 
public,  still  more  interested  than  himself  in  the  result  of  the  system, 
it  cannot  be  improper  to  endeavour  to  set  opinion  right  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  this  can  obviously  be  in  no  way  so  eflFectually  done,  as 
by  exhibiting  the  system  as  it  actually  exists  in  those  places,  where 
it  has  been  most  completely  put  in  practice. 

This  I  would  hope,  may,  in  some  degree,  be  accomplished  by  the 
following  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be^. 

The  truth  of  the  facts  recorded  will  not  be  doubted^  and  the  re* 
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marks  which  accompany  them,  I  would  persuade  myself,  are  such 
as  >must  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  unprejudiced  person  who  con* 
templates  them.  ' 

June^if,  1817. 


In  the  present  (the  second)  Edition  some  errors  are  corrected,  and 
some  new>  and  I  trust,  not  uniuteresthig  facts  are  given  \  but  the 
principal  addition  respects  the  extraordinary  charges,  which,  with 
unabated  hostility,  continue  to  be  directed  against  Mr.  Coke  and 
his  system,  and  which,  I  lament  to  repeat,  are  not  confined  to 
the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced  of  the  lower  classes. 

They  are,  however,  of  easy  refutation :  a  very  simple  statement 
will,  probably,  satisfy  the  ingenuous  reader  ;  and  the  most  obdurate 
opposer  of  Mr.  Coke  will,  I  apprehend,  be  little  able  to  resist 
positive  facts. 

November  22  i  1817. 

■  ■       >.  .         ■  .  .   ^ 

The  demand  for  a  third  Edition  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  add- 
ing still  further  to  this  little  work,  from  increased  infbrmatioa  ob- 
tained in  a  second  visit  to  Holkham,  and  particularly  from  its  having 
beep*  on  occasion  of  the  .interesting  agricultural  meetingi- at  the 
Sheep-shearing,*  in  the  beginning  of  last  July. 

In  being  written  at  different  times,  as  it  now  appears,  it  cannot 
have  had  llie  advantage  of  a  continued  and  unbrok^ii  tvain  of  think* 
ing  on  the  subject,  which  alone  admits  of  that  simplicity  and  unity 
of  style,  which,  perhaps,  constitute  the  sole  merit  of  such,  a  compo- 
sition ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  it  must  also  have  the  defect  of 
occasional  and  unavoidable  repetition.  I  have,  however,  aimed  at 
perspicuity,  so  essential  to  narrative^  and  so  indispensable  m  detailed 
relations  of  processes  ;  and  in  one  part,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  intel*^ 
ligent  f rtencQ  I  have  niade  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement,  so  as  to 
save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  back  reference  \  namely^  where  the 
objections  to  large  farms  are  separately  stated,  the  answers  to  each, 
in  this  edition,  immediately  following. 

The  concluding  slight  analysis  of  Mr..  Malthus's  work  on  Popula- 
tion, and  the  Essay  on  Landed  Property,  attributed  to  Dr.  Ogilvie^ 
bearing  each  much  relation  to  Agriculture,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  irrelevant;  every  new  view  in  which  the  subjcict 
can  be  placed,  having  its  use  in  directing  the  public  attention  to* 
wards  it.    ' 

-      .  E^R. 


Norwich,  November  6lk,  1818. 
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At  the  latter  end  of  Aa^t^  1816, 1  was  gratified  by  a  visit  Ip 
Holkham*  Every  one  who  visits  Mr.  Coke  is  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  Holkham  scenery,  the  magnificence  of  his  mansidn,  his 
princely  establishment,  and  his  liberal  hospitality  %  and  I  could  en^ 
large  with  much  pleasure  on  all  these:  they  impressed  me  fon!;ibly 
and  most  gratefully ;  but  they  probably  would  not  be  considered  as 
proper  subjects  for  the  Society's  attention. 

My  observations  will,  therefore,  be  principstUy  directed  to  th« 
estraordinary  improvement  Mr.  Coke  has  efiected  in  the  value  of 
his  extensive  estate,  .by  a  system  of  agriculture,  almost  peculiar  to 
himself ;  by  an  encouraging  liberality  to  his  tenants,  in  a  system  of 
leasing  his  farms,  equally  peculiar  to  himself  ^  and  by  his  judicious 
and  extensive  system  of  planting,  which,  I  believe,  already  exceeds 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  county,  and  is  sdll  progressively  in-» 
creasing. 

Though  in  all  these  Mr.  Coke  has  been  singularly  successful,  he 
lias  yet  failed  to  meet  general  approbation,  and  he  has  still  to  con-» 
tend  withiong  established  prejudice.  In  giving  an  opinion  on  these 
subjects,  I  shall  probably,  sdso,  meet  some  opposition  of  senti- 
ment ;  but  this,  I  trust,  wdl  lead  only  to  discussion,  which  may  not 
be  uninstructive. 

I  had  the  advantage  of  riding  with  Mr.  Coke  several  hours,  two 
successive  miornings,  over  the  Holkham  farm  in  his  own  occupa- 
tion, and  over  another  at  Warham,  occupied  by  an  intelligent 
tenant;  and,  as  he  allowed  me  to  be  full  of  questions,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  seady  pleasure  in  answering  them,  I  had  ample  means  of 
gratification  and  ixiformsition. 
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Mf  first  impression  was  that  of  surprise  and  admiration  at  the 
e.wberance  of  the  crops,  at  the  seeming  richness  of  the  soil,  and 
at  Its  unexampled  freedom  from  weeds.  The  first  crops  which  at- 
tracted our  notice  were  some  extensive  ones,  both  of  wheat  and  bar« 
ley.  I  had  never  before  seen  such.  Mr*  Coke  estimated  the  wheat 
from  ten  to  twelve  coombs  per  acre,  and  said  nearly  twenty  coombs 
per  acre  of  barky,  had  grown  upon  it,  which  is  at  least  double  the 
average  crop  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  nearly  treble  that  of 
many  counties  in  the  kingdom )'  and  yet  so  sterile  was  this  part  of 
the  estate  considered,  when  he  came  into  possession  of  it,  that  a 
large  tract  of  it  had  been  let,  tithe  free,  on  a  long  lease,  at  three 
shillings  per  acre  ;  and  Mr.  Coke  offered  another  lease,  of  twenty^i^ 
one  years,  at  five  shiiEngs  per  acre,  but  the  tenant  had  not  courage 
to  take  it,  and  Mr.  Coke  procured  him  a  farm  under  another  landlord. 
At  that  time  wheat  was  not  cultivated  in  this  district :  in  the  whole 
tract,  between  Hdkham  and  Lynn,  not  an  ear  was  to  be  seen,  nor 
was  it  believed  that  one  would  grow.  The  system  of  farming  was 
wretched,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  little  value.  What  a  change 
has  been  efiected  by  capital,  skill,  and  industry  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  rain  of  that  summer  had  been,  on  other  farms^ 
so  productive  of  weeds,  -  and  had  rendered  crops,  in  general,  more 
than  usually  foul,  I  cannot  help  repeating  thiit  there  was  scarcely  a 
weed  to  be  seen  here.  In  several  places  the  harvest  had  commenced, 
and  the  ground  which  was  exposed-  on  cutting  the  wheat,  was 
as  clean  as  a  barn  floor.  The  day  being  fine,  it  was  pleasing  to  see 
the  reapers  at  work— they  were  divided  into  parties,  who  seemed  to 
have  certain  quantities  allotted  to  them  to  cut ;  among  the  rest  I  ob^ 
served,  with  some  interest,  a  man,  and  two  girls  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  also  a  certain  shalre ;  he  proved  to  be 
a  widower,  and  these  vrere  his  children. 

On  the  second  morning  Mr.  Coke  accompanied  me  to  aii  exten^* 
Mve  farm  of  his  at  Warham,  a  neighbouring  parish,  in  the  o<ccupa* 
tion  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  cultivated  on  the  Holkham  system,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  same  weedless  surface,  and  the  same  rich  produce  as 
Mr.  Coke's.  On  one  piece  of  seventy  acres,  very  near  the  sea,  I  thitdt 
the  wheat  exceeded  Mr.  Coke's  in  luxuriance  and  quantity  :  we  rode 
under  the  hedge  of  this  large  piece,  and  found  every  part  of  it  equally 
good ;  but  I  observed  one  single  plant  of  Charlock,  Sinapis  Arvensis. 

*  It  has  been  d<^ubted  whether  so  large  a  crop  of  barley  could  have  been 
produced  upon  such  land :  but  the  fact  is  well  a^eitained ;  a  statute  acre  of 
It  was  accurately  measured,  when  the  barley  was  cut  and  in  a  state  to  be  car* 
ried  ;  there  were  four  waggon  loads  and  a  half  of  it.  It  was  taken  to  the 
barn  abd  immediately  threshed  by  a  machine,  and  the  produce  was  iiineteeu 
coombs  two  bushels,  of  merchaut^s  barley,  and  one  bushel  of  light  barley. 
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1  pointed  it  oat  to  a  yoUng  GersumV  who  resided  with  Mr.  BIcma*- 
field,  to  leaTn  the  Il^lkhano  systein  2  he  rode  hastily  to  the  spot, 
and  indignantly  plucked  it  up. 

Mr.  Biomfieid  has  the  merit  o£  having  made  a- discovery^  and 
adopted  a  pr<k€tipe  which  must  be  of  singular  benefit  to  Norfolk* 
This  county  is  deficient' in  oid  pasture,  and  the  attempt  to  lay  daunt 
.lands  ^  it  is  called  1  fqr  a  permanence,  so  as  to  procure  this  kind  of 
▼aluahle  pasture,  has  hitherto  heeh  attended  with  great  expense, 
'^nd  has  not  always  been  successful.  He  efitctsit  by  what  he;ha8, 
rather  ludicrously,  called  inoculating  the  iand^  and  iiteraliy  in  one 
.S3immery  produces  a  rich,  and,scrangeAsr  it  may  sotmd,  an  old  pas* 
.t*are.  •     ' 

Without  describing  the  process  in  detail^  it  will  gire  a. sufficient 
idea  of  it,  to  say  that  the  immediate  operation  oh  the  land  consists 
jn  placing  pieces  of  grass,  turf,  or  flag,  of  about  three  inches  and  a 
•half  square,  at  certain  distances,  leaving  an  interval  uncovered 
equal  to  that  which  is  covered  by  the  pieces  of  flag  :  these  are  well 
rammed  down,  and  in  doing  this,  Mr.  Blomfield  jocularly  said,  it 
was  inoculating  theiand,  which  gave  it  its  name :  this  process  takes 
place  in  a  winter  month,  and  in.  the  spring  some  grass  seeds  are 
sown  on  the  uncovered  spots ;  but  before  ihe  end  of  th^  summer, 
the  pieces,  of  flag  extend  themselves, '  and,  uniting^  the  whole  not 
oiily  appears  to  be,  but  really  is  the  same  as  old  pasture.  I  saw 
thirty  acres  near  Mr.  Blomiidd's  house,  a  most  ordinary  soil,>  light 
and  gravelly,  and  not  worth  five  shillings  an  acre,  under  thi&  pro- 
cess, become  an  excellent  pasture,  worth,  at  least,  thirty  shillings 
.an  acre.  Mr.  Coke  was  preparing  a  large  piece,  within  view  of  die 
house  at  Holkham,  to  be  thus  improved.' 

I  asked  Mr.  Blomfield  how  the  thought  occurred  to  him  ;  he 
said,  from  observing  pieces  of  flag  laid  on  the  hedge-row  banks,  and 
Jbeaten  firmly  on  with  a  spade,  when  these  banks  are  dressed,  and 
whlch^  he  added,  soon  extended  themselves  and  covered  the  banks, 
if  free  from  weeds,  with  a  similar  flag. 

This  extraordinary  improvement  may.,  at  this  time,  1818,  be  con- 
sidered as  perfected  :   considerable  breadths  of  excellent  pasture 

'  I  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Biaikie  with  one  of  die  ^first  printed  copies 
of  his  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  Arable  Land  into  Fuiturif  ttnd  oi» 
other  rural  Subjects,  in  which  he  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  process 
e^  inoculating  land,  or,  as  he  suggests  its  being,  in  future,  called  transplant" 
ing  Turf}  with  ample  instructions  to  those  who  may  wish  to  adopt  the 
practice. 

It  contains,  also,  much  useful  and  practical  information  on  other  impor- 
tant sutjects  in  agriculture,  written  in  a  well  adapted  style  of  plain  perspi- 
'ciiity.  / 

1  observe,  too,  that  it  is  neatly  printed  by  Dawson,  of  Surnham. 
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being  fonnedbf  it|  both  at  Holkham,  in  its  4kii||^ifco|iifi0wi|  and 
evea  in  some  distant  parts  of  the  qounty.  Thei^process  by  «ibidii 
k  is,  effected  is  also  much  facUiuced,  and  the  expense,  of  it  dimi* 
nished  :  it  may  now  be  done  for  thirty  shillings  an  iacve^  and  even 
tlas  expense  is  more  than  met  by  the  crops  of  i^dieat  or  oats. which 
«i3e  grown  wUli  it  the  first  year.  A  considerable  piece,  which  Mri^ 
iaoodated  la«r  winter,  exdted  the  adnurarion  of  the-  ^numerous 
attendants  oii»  the  late  Sheep-shearing,  ( 1^  J  S,)  and  at  a  liitledi^nce 
appeared  to  be  a  fair  crop^  of  iKrheat«      - 

Mn  Coke's  systenaL>  of  .husbaticbry  is  the  drill  systesn^i which  he 
adopted  at  a  very  early  period,  and  his;  extraordii^ny  su<i^ss  in  it 
is  owing  toe  the.  progressive  improvement  hehas  effected  in  the  pro^ 
ce%Sy  so  as  -effectually  to  answer  the  purpose  of  loosiemng  thetsoil^ 
at  different  seasons,  and  of  con^letely  extirpating' weedSi  '  .'  .i 
.  The  ^advantage  of  deep  and  repeated  plougbings  aUd  ham)  wings, 
to  clean^  loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil^  preparatory  to  its  xeiceiving 
the  different  seeds,  erery  one  knows,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,,  this 
is  practised  on  every  farm;  but  the  importance i)f  stirring. the'spil^ 
^destroying  weeds,  and  earthing  up  the  youqg  plants  in  the  sum^ 
jner  months,  was  not  ascertained  until  effected  in  the  drilhsystem 
by  horseshoeing,  &c.  and  Mn  Coke*s  great  improvement  in  it,>de# 
rived  from  his  long  ex^rience,  consists  in  Ms  having  gradually 
drilled  at  wider  distances^  / 

~  When  the  drilling  of  wheat  was  first  practised,  the  lines  were 
four  and  six  inches  distant.  Mr.  Coke  now  drills  it  at  nine  inches 
distah(;e,  which  admits  ample  room  for  horse-hoeing>  in  the  spring 
andeariy  suoimer  months, obviously,  much m^ore effectual  in  loosen^- 
ing  the  soil,  destroying  weeds,,  and  motddingtq)  the  plants^  thaii 
lumd4ioeing,  particularly  as  usually  practised  by  women  and  giris; 
who,  in  most  instances,  by  a  partial  stirring  of  the  earth,  and  as 
incomplete  destructbn  of  weeds,  promote  the  more  vigorous  growth 
of  thi^  which  remain. 

I  should  however  obsenre,  that  I  have  since  learned  from  Mr. 
•Bhtskie,  that  he  does  not  think  it  advisable   to  earth  up  white- 
straw  crops,  and  therefore,  in  horse-ihoeing  wheat,  he  does  not  re* 
commend  moulding  up  the  plants. 

The  true  estimate  of  every  process  in  agriculture,  must  indeed 
be  obtained  from  experience  \  but  the  drawing  earth  round  the 
stems  would  seem  to  promote  their  tillering,  or  the  production  of 
new  stems  by  suckers  or  puUtdations  s  and  this  was  one  of  the 
great  advai|fages  which  TuU,  who  has,  unquestionably,  the  merit 
of  baring  fceen  the  first  to  sugge^  the  drill  system^  expected  from 

'  Pullulat  ab  radice  atiis  densissima  sylva. 

Viho.Georc. 
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bot8ft4oeing  wimt  And  it  is  woidij  ol  remirk  to  nrhat  u 
extent  the  stems  may  be  multiplied  under  favorable  cireomstaneee^ 
an  indispensable  one  being  the  supplying  the  lower  part  of  the  phos 
with  fresh  earth  to  work  in* 

The  most  perfect  way  in  which  this  can  be  eflFected  isy  obriottrty^ 
by  transplanting*  Dr.  Darwui>  in  his  Phy tologia»  gives  a  dmw* 
ing  of  a  plant  of  wheat  taken  from  a  corn  field  in  the  spring, 
^hich  then  consisted  of  two  stems ;  it  was  replanted  in  his  garden, 
and  purposely  buried  so  deep  as  to  coyer  the  two  or  three  first 
jinnts  of  both  the  stems  beneadi  the  soil.  On  taking  up  the  plant 
on  the  24th  of  September,  it  had  assumed  the  form  delineatedj 
and  consisted  of  six  stems.  Page  278*  And  a  much  more  extra- 
prdinary  f act  is  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  voL 
Iviii.  p*  2QS.  Mr*  Charles  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  sowed  some 
wheat  on  the  2d  of  Ji|ne,  1766,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  one  plant 
was  taken  up,  separated  into,  eighteen  parts,'  and  replanted  j  these 
plants  were  again  taken  up,  and  divided  between  the  middle  of 
September  and  the  middle  of  October,  and  again  planted  separately 
to  stand  the  winter  $  and  this  second  division  produced  sixty-seven 
plants  i  they  were  again  taken  up  and  divided  between  the  middle 
of  March  and  the  middle  of  April,  and  produced  five  hundred 
plants*  The  number  of  ears  thus  produced  from  one  grain  o£ 
wheat  was  21,109,  which  measured  three  pecks  and  three  quarters 
of  com,  weighed  forty-seven  poiinds>  seven  ounces,  and  were  esti- 
«»ted  at  576,840  erains* 

Another  way  or  effecting  a  multiplication  of  the  stems,  is  by 
•drawing  fresh  earth  round  we  lower  part  of  the  plant,  without  re* ' 
snoviag  it,  and  which,  though  inferior  in  degree,  is  evidendy  simi- 
iar,  in  principle,  to  transplanting  it,  for  in  both  cases  Dr*  Darwia 
explains  the  process  to  be  effected  by  accumulating  earth  above  the 
first  few  joints  of  the  stems,  froni  whence  new  buds  spring,  gene- 
rated and  nourished  by  the  caudex  of  the  leaf,  whidx  surrounds 
the  joint,  as  the  original  stem  was  generated  and  nourished  from 
the  grain  itself,  and  which,  Ukethe  seed,  withers  away,  when^uffi* 
cient  roots  have  been  formed  for  the  future  support  of  the  plant. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  also  entertains  a  similar  opinion  on  this 

»  Eighteen  stems  from  a  single  grain  of  wheat  are  so  much  more  thai*, 
in  the  first  instance,  iire  produced  under  common  circumstances^  that  it  is 
probable  extraordinary  means  were  used  tp  multiply  them,  and  these,  it 
may  be  supposed,  were  the  repeatedly  surrounding  the  original  stems  with 
fresh  loose  earth ;  and  it  is  most  likely  the  experiment  was  made  in  a  garden, 
th€  rich  mould  of  which  was  well  adapted  to  It.  It  may  also  be  observe^ 
that  this  occurred  at  a  season  most  favorable  to  quick  and  vigorous  yegeta* 
tion^and  which  might  have  been  still  more  promoted  by  occasional  watermg. 
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<ri>jeet|  ahd  contidefS'the  tilleriiig  of  cofn,  or  thMntiltipticatioil 
of  ftelnS)  as  favored  by  the  drill  husbandry,— ;;/f»*^  he  says/2oo5r 
^ariUs  thrown^  byhoeingy  round  the  stalks.  Elements  of  Agricul^ 
tiital  Chemistry,  page  204".  '■' 

{n  .drilling  turnips  Mr.  Coke  has  gradually  extended  his  Hties,^ 
ftn  ndgesr,  in  what  is  called  the  Northumberland  method,  froixi 
twelre  to  fifteen,  to  eighteen,  and  even  to  twenty-seven  inches. 
These  wide  drills  allow  the  horse-hoe  of  the  largest  dimension9, 
and  of  various  forms,  adapted  to  the  diflFerent  purposes  of  turning 
Up  the  soil  aad  earthing  up  the  plants,  to  pass  most  readily ;  as  i 
^roof  of  this,  I  observed  a  boy  hoeing  with  the  horse  briskly  trot^* 
ting,  by  which  means  he  could  readily  hoe  twelve  acres  a  day.  Mr. 
Cole's  present  steward,  Mr.  Blaikie,  is  a  good  mechanic,  and  has. 
invented  some  implements,  which  are  well  adapted,  in  the  best 
way^  to  effect  these  purposes. 

This  was  the  first  year,  1 8 16,  in  which  the  turnips  were  drilled 
so  widely,  and  Mr.  Coke  expected  that  the  twenty-seven  inch 
drilled  Swedish  turnips  would  exceed,  in  weight,  those  of  eigh« 
teen  inches,  by  ten  tons  an  acre.  I  saw  a  large  piece  of  these,  about' 
sijcty  acres,  in  which  half  were  at  eighteen  inches  distance,  and 
halt  at  twenty-seven  inches ;  the  latter  were  evidently  the  largest,- 
in  the  most  vigorous  growth,  and  certainly  promised  to  meet  Mr. 
Cake's  expectations.  Drilled  turnips,  however,  obviously  require 
erosd*hoeing,  which  must  necessarily  be  done  by  hand,  but  as  this 
is  merely  to  destroy  the  supernumerary  plants,  it  is  easily  effected 
by  women  and  young  persons. 

The  Swedish  turnips  form  his  principal  and  most  valuable  crop, 
and  are  sown,  upon  the  best  soils,  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
tke  middle  of  Junej  bulrMr.  Coke  continues  to  cultivate,  on  his' 
lightest  soils,  the  common  and  the  Scotch  yellow  turnip,  both 
*miicb  are  sown  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July. 

-In  1814,  Mr.  Blaikie  published  some  Observations  on  preserving 
Swedish  turnips,  by  placing  them,  as  he  terms  it,  and  this  has  been 
successfully  adopted  at  Holkham. 

They  are  taken  up  about  the  middle  of  November,  or  as  doon 
as  they  have  attained  their  full  growth  j  the  tails  or  bulb  roots  only 
are  cut  off,  and  they  are  placed  in  an  orchard,  or  on  old  turf  land, 
close  to  and  touching  each  other,  with  the  tops  uppermost,  and 
only  one  turnip  deep.  An  acre  of  good  turnips  from  the  field. 
Will  occupy  much  less  space  when  placed  thviii  could  be  imagined. 
In  very  severe  weather  a  slight  covering  of  litter  is  thrown  over 
them<  In  this  way  they  will  keep  very  well,  and  be  sound  and 
firm  in  June.  Those  taken  up  in  the  spring,  when  the  bulb  or 
fibrous  roots  begin  to  shoot,  and  which,  if  sufiered  to  remain  on 
the  ground9  would  greatly  deteriorate  the  soil,  may  he  placed  in  the 
$^e  jnf  i  aad  at  thii  txaxey  if  under  the  »hade  of  trees  the  better 
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,  Tl|e  carrying  tpfF  th^  Swedish  iuniips>  ihnd  flaeifig  them  else-* 
where  for  consamption>  is,  howeyer,-  ptinctpaAly  rccomm^ided  on 
Itrong  soils  and  retentive  subrsoilsy. where  they  cannot l>e  eaten  «n» 
the  ground,  without  injury.  But  upon  light  soils  and  open  sub* 
soi|«^  the  turnips  :  should  be  placed  where  they  grow,  and  putittto 
oeds;  of  a  proper  width  for  a  cohimon  hurdle  to  cover  them ;  a^ 
furrow  of  earth  should  be  ploughed  against  the  outside,  rows  to 
protect  theip  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  from  the  depre« 
dations  of  game.  The  .  expense  of  placing  a  medium  crop  of 
Swedish  turnips  with  tops  and  tails  on,  is  about  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  acre»  and  five  shillings  per  acre>  when  the  tails  are 
cut  from  the  bulbs. 

When  turnips  are  eaten  where  they  are  placed^  the  ground  is 
hurdled  off  aqd  folded  in  the  usual  way  ;  they  are  chopped  in  pieces, 
and  thrown  about  for  full-mouthed  sheep;  but  when  given  to 
young  and  old  sheep,  th^y  3re  ciit  into  slices  by  a  machine,  and 
given  to  the  sheep  in  troughs,  which  are  frequently  shifted. 
The  refuse  is  thrown  about,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  beds,  where 
the  turnips  wereplaeedf  are  shovelled  and  spread  about ;  particu- 
lar attention  being  paid  to  shifting  the  folds,  so  that  the  land  is 
regularly  manured* 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  texture  of  the  larger  Swedish 
turnips  is  firmer,  ^nd  the  specific  gravity »  consequently,  greater 
than  in  th^  smaller  ones,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  the  common 
turnip.  The  rind,  the  least  nutritive  part,  is  also,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, thinner ;  but  were  it  equally  thick,  there  would  still  be^ 
proportionately,  less  t>f  it,  the  surface  of  a  large  sphere  bearing, 
obviously,  a  less  proportion  to  the  within  coments,  than  the  sur- 
face of  a  smaller  sphere.  These  may  appear  trifling  circumstances^ 
but  they  not  only  shew  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  Swedish 
turnip,  but  the  manifest  advantage  of  endeavouring^  by  a  superior 
cultivation,  to  grow  large  ones,  thereby  improving  their  quaKty 
as  well  as  increasing  their  weight  per  acre  ;  and  this,  it  is  evident, 
can,  in  no  way,  be  so  completely  eflFected  as  by  the  improved  drill 
system,  and  whieh  was  never  so  convincingly  apparent,  as  in  the 
most  magnificent  crops  of  the  year  1817,  both  at  Holkham,  and 
on  Lord  Albemarle's  farm,  at  Q^i^^^^^bam,  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Coke  is  liberal  in  manuring  for  turnips :  he  allows  not  less 
than  fourteen  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  the  common  quantity  not 
often  exceeding  ten  loads  ;  he  is  enabled  to  do  this  by  manuring 
his  wheat  with  oil  cake,  which  he  drills  in  with  the  seed,  one  ton 
being  sufficient  for  six  acres ;  or  he  puts  it  in  between  the  rows, 
by  the  drill,  in  the  following  spring,  and  this  not  only  saves  time, 
4abor  of  horses,  &c,  as  well  as  manure,  but  certainly  answers  well, 
as  his  wheat  crops  sufficiently  prove.  *  <. 

Mr.  Coke  mixes  the  farm -yard  dung  in  compost  heaps^  by  which 
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i^^p^  h&  ;iQt  jQb}y  iiiciitoes  ilhe  qjiantttf,;  bat  ;hb  «oefiis  to  im^^t e' 

the  quality  of  the  manure,  so  much  so  that  he  now  grdW^  b^W 
CFpps  of;  turnips  u^oii;  the^  Northainberls^djupidg^^'m^h^d^y  i^Aik 
compost  manure^  and  withobi  oil  cake^.  tharrhe^has^  fot^iei-ljr'Hdoile, 
^  when  bis  turnipa  were  so^n  up9a  the /flat,  et(herj^ilted''l>t''  blikri; 
cast),  with  all  %^.iarxn4yardt  dungii^  thjs  cobimon  '«&«v{ito4|eai(^W 
iarge  propprtiQU^of  oil  cake  added  to  it;  and'h^'ba^  iim'^n^mitp^ 
of  reserving  the  oil. cake. for^ the  iwlieat  crop^ >to. .wbidt> hi^  cbmiders 
it  more  adapted  than  .to  turnips.*    :  .vi  i      /.  i 

The  turnip  crt>p,  though^o  highly  ioijf^Qrtatit^.  has  hitherto^  hoi#^ 
ever»  even  under  the. best. irrahagement*  been  considered  as  a  veif 
uncertain  odei  depending  almost  wholly  oh  seasons.  Ini^  Yai^rty 
season  it  has  been  usually  good ;  but  in  dry  seasons  there  is-fre- 
quently  a  general  failure  ;  and  independent  of  the  plant  au^ring 
from  a  deficiency  of  moisture,. in  its  very  early  state,  it  ti HaMeiin 
all  seasons,  and  peculiarly  in  dry  ones,  to  become  a  p«ey'  to  the 
Tiavages  of  the  fly,  which  not  unfrequently  sweeps  oiF  whole  and're- 
peatedly  sown/ crops.  Some  ingenious  mechanical  cohtHvances 
have  been  applied-  to  remedy  this  latter  evU,  and  a  curious  ti^p, 
invented  by  Mr.  Paul,  of  Starston,  a  most  (intelligent  and  active 
farmer,  has  been  successfully  used  in  saving  many  crops  y  but  its- 
application  is  necessarily  attended  with  trouble,  and  it  is,  at  least, 
ajQi  additional  source  ctf.  occupation  at  a  time  wh^sn  all  hands  are 
n^ore  thaii  ordinarily  employed  in  making  hay,  &c.  ^nd  it  has 
never,  therefore,  been  genersdly  made  use  of. 

Mr.  Coke,  however,  no  longer  considers  the  turnip  crop  as^ati 
uncertain  one  ;  under  his  improved,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say,  under 
his  perfected  system,  of  cultivation,  it  appears  to  be  alike  secClTe 
^  both  from  the  seasons  and  the  depredations  of  this  insece.  His 
present  crops  (1818)  having  resisted  the  late  unusual  droughty  and 
in  such  a  season,  the  turnip  crops  having  been  uninjured  by  the  fly, 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  it.  ~  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  explain  this. 
•7- The  obvious  general  reason  why  all  Mr.  Coke's  crops  have  en- 
dured, with  so  little  injury,  the  late  singularly  arid  season  of  1818, 
is,  the  land  having  been  so  long  in  a  state  of  superior  culctvation, 
being  so  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the  expressive  lan- 
gu?ige  of  the  .farmer,  being  in  such  excellent  heart.  As  a  general 
reason  this  operates  on  the  turnip  crop,  equally  as  on  the  other- 
crops  ^  but  other  circumstances,  under  this  system,  still  further  cpn- 

'  Mr.  Bliiikie  has  also  lately  |uiblished  a  useful  pnmphlet  on  the  subject 
of  Farm-yanl  Manure,  &c.  in  wiiich  he  giv^s  a  detai  ed  account  of  the  most 
profitable  way  of  fortning  dung  heaps,  &c.  and  he  has  added  some  j«dicious 
directions .  for  making  and  repairing  public  roads ;  the  whole  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  practical  and  economical  farmer,  and  of  parochial  sur* 
veyors  of  roads. 
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tanbato  to.dbt  aeemity  of  this  cn^,  and  to  ks  stngiilar  predeirratioif 
^KMHthe  i^ 

Bjr  depositing  a  much  lai^er  quantity,  of  seed  tb$n  is  usaallj  sown^ 
Mr.  Coke  produces  a  greatly  increased  number  of  piants»  whkh, 
aa  the  time  of  the  insect  feMing  upon  them  is  limitedi  obviously 
increase  die  chanoe  of  a  greater  number  of  them  being  ultimately 
left  untouched  {  and  this  chance  is  much  increased  by  shortening  the 
period  of  the  ekistt^ce  of  the  kaf  on  which  these  little  animals  feed^ 
and  this  is  efiected  by  accelerating  the  growth  of  the  plants,  by 
the  stimulus  of  manure  placed  immediately  under  them,  and  also 
hy  the  judiciotts  method  of  depositing  the  seed  immediately  after 
the  ^rtb  has  been  well  stirred  by  the  plough,  by  which,  in  all 
seasons,  some  moisture  is  evolved,  and  some  chemical  changes 
eff^ctedf  which  much  favor  the  first  process  of  vegetation.'  The 
leaf  on  which  the  insects  feed  is  the  first  or  cotyledon  leaf,  which  is 
known  to  live  only  until  tl»  second  or  rough  leaf  is  formed.  The 
cotyledon  leaf  appears  to  be  an  expansion  or  evolution  of  the  seed 
kselff  and  being  probably  nourished  by  the  saccharine  matter, 
which,  from  analogy,  we  may  suppose  is  elaborated,  during  its 
process  of  germination,  it  acquires  a  degree  of  sweetness,  which 
attracts  the  fly« 

This  communication  between  the  seed  and  cotyledon  leaf,  con- 
tinues, however,  only  until  roots  are  thrown  out,  whose  office  it 
is  to  supply  nutriment,  d^ived  immediately  from  the  soil,  to  the 
plant  in  its  more  advanced  state,  and  simultaneously  with  their  for* 
mation  below  the  surface,  are  die  second  or  rough  leaves  formed 
above  ground  ^  and  as  soon  as  this  curious  economy  between  the 
roots  and  these  leaves  is  established,  the  seed,  no  longer  necessary 
as  a  source  of  nourishment,  wastes  away,  the  cotyledon  leaves  die 
and  fall  off,  and  the  rough  leaves  not  being  sweet,  the  fly  is  no 
longer  attracted,  disappears  also,  and  the  crop  is  secure^ 

This  excellent  method  of  cultivating  the  turnip  will,  probably,  be 
understood  by  the  following  brief  detail  of  the  process  of  sowing  it. 
It  is  efiected  by  forming  trenches  and  raising  ridges  on  a  clean  tilth, 
by  a  trench  or  double-breasted  plougtf  and  a  pair  of  horses,  otie  of 
which  always  goes  in  the  last  tiench,  and  this  sets  out  the  width 
and  preserves  the  straight  line  with  tolerable  accuracy.  A  cart  and 
two  or  three  horses  pass  down  the  trenches,  which  are  thus  open- 
ed, dropping  heaps  of  coniipost  manure,  which  are  spread  by  two 
men  with  forks,  and  the  manure  falls  pretty  equally  in  the  rows  ; 
another  plough,  like  the  former,  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
first  fof  med  ridpe,  divides  it  equally,  covers  the  manure,  and  forms 
i^other  ridge  immediately  over  it  ^   a  boy  with  a  mule,  or  litde 

'  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  pa^e  28i  and  S85. 
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lMfie»  drafwkig'  a  veey  Usfat  roller,  follows  tUa  seoond  opeiation, 
and  flattens,  tber  top  of  tEe  ridges ;  another  boy  with  a  likf  horse, 
ibUows^die  tollerwith  the  dril^  said  deposits  die  seed  oa  die  oniddle 
of  the  ridges,  and  a  l^;fat  chaki  attached  at  ^idi  end  to  the  hack  o£ 
the  drill,  and  wfaieh^  at  first  sig^,  appeared  as  if  acdd^Hally  faU^n 
haee^  it,  throws  the  earth  into  the  drilled  Unes^  and  eoir^rs  the  seed, 
asiddtusthe  wc»rk  goes  on,  the  laborera  and  the  relative  pcogre^  of 
the  work  being  so  proporticmed,  thai  none  are  idle^  noae- stand  ia 
each  other's  way ;  tike  manure  is  not  left  to  dry  iii  die  sun,  but  the 
operation  is  completed  as  it  proeeeds,  and  about  three  acres  ia  a 
dj^,  with  fourteen  cast  loads  of  manure  oa  each,  asbefore  observed, 
may  be  accomplished  with  one  complete  set. 

JUi  drilling  wheat,  Mr.  Cclke  aiknrs  much  more  than  the  usual 
^smtity  of  seed  ;  ten  pecks  an  acre  are  the  utmost  which  most 
farmers  drill  or  dibble,  and  even  six  pecks  have  sometimes  been 
diought  sufficient ;  but  he  allows  four  bushels  an  acre  in  October, 
and  even  five  bushels  in  November. 

In  depositing  so  large  a  quantity  of  seed,  and  burying  it  so 
much  deeper  than  wh^  sown  broad  cast,  it  certainly  does,  not 
seem  so  recfuirite  to  earth  up  the  plantSy  as  probably  there  will 
ever  be  a  sufficient  number  of  stems  derived,  in  the  first  instance, 
fr<Mn  the  seeds  diemselves ;  but  then  a  question  arises,  and  which 
may  merit  consideration,  whether  there  would  not,  eventually,  be 
an  equal  number  to  produce  ears,  were  a  less  quantity  of  seed 
sown,  and  the  plants-  afterwiards  judieiouriy  moulded  up.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  to  come  to  the  same  thing,  and  if  so,  in  the  latter 
case  there  would  be  a  manifest,  and  on  a  large  scaler  a  very  gupeai; 
saving  of  seed. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  ns^ure  should  conform  her  procesMSH 
to  calculations  on  paper,  but  if  the  production  of  buds  and  stem> 
from  the  joints  of  wheat  plants,  when  duly  surrounded  with  earth, 
depends  upon  an  established  and  unvarying  law  of  nature,  it  must 
be  the  same  thing  whether  twelve  stems  are  produced,  directly, 
from  six  grains  erf  wheat,  or  six  stems  sure  produced  from  three 
grains,  and  six  more  are  subsequendy  produced  by  surrounding 
the  lower  joints  with  earth. 

A  very  few  experiments^  conducted  as  they  usually  are  at  Hoik- 
ham,  would  decide  the  question. 

Mr.  Coke  is  an  advocate  for  early  sowing ;  and,  as  the  drill  puts 
in  the  seed  quickly,  and,  as  before  observed,  no  time  is  lost  ia 
carting  on  mamire,  I  should  think  he  has  seldom  much  to  sow  in 
November.  He  says  he  has  always  the  best  crops  when  the  wheat 
b  very  thick  in  the  rows  \  and  he  never  thinks  it  thick  enough  i£ 
he  can  easily  py^  his  finger  thtough  the  stemsj  near  the-  ground* 
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'  He  cuts  his  wheat  very  early,  even  when  the  ear  and  stem  are 
greenish^  and  the  grain  not  hard.  He  says  the  wheat,  thus  early 
reaped,  is  always  his  best  sample,  and  he  gees  two  shillings  a 
quarter  for  it  more  than  for  wheat  cut  in  a  more  mature  state.  He, 
perhaps,  loses  something  in  the  measure,  the  skin  being  thinner^ 
and  the  grain,  probably,  not  quite  so  bulky ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  fully  compensated  in  his  suflFering  no  loss  by  shedding  on  Uie 
ground,  which,  when  the  ear  is  ripe  and  the  weather  windy,  is 
often  not  inconsiderable. 

He  is  equally  early  in  cutting  oats  and  peas  :  I  observed  to  him^ 
that  in  both  these,  the  seeds  were  not  all  ripe ;  his  answer  was,  • 
that  he  should  lose  more  by  the  falling  of  the  ripe  seed  at  the  bot- 
toms, than  he  should  gain  by  waiting  until  the  rest  were  ripe  \  and 
^at  the  straw  in  this  state,  retaining  some  immature  seeds,  was  of 
more  value  to  his  stock,  in  the  yards,  than  if  cut  later. 

To  prove  the  utility  of  reaping  wheat  early,  Mr.  Coke  had  hung 
up,  in  his  own  room,  a  few  handf uls  of  wheat  which  was  greenish 
and  immature ;  in  a  few  days  he  shewed  us  the  seed  which  had 
ripened  in  the  capsule.  Mr.  George  Hibbert,  of  Clapham,  a 
gentleman  well  skilled  and  much  experienced  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  was  with  us,  and  he  has  since,  in  a  letter,  observed  to  me 
that  this  is  a  common  natural  process,  more  especially  when  the 
capsules  are  of  a  succulent  nature,  and  which  all  gardeners  very 
well  know ;  and  .  he  mentioned  a  remarkable  instance  which 
occurred  to  him  respecting  a  plant,  whose  seed  had  no  considerable 
envelopement.  James  Niven  was  employed*by  him  to  collect  the 
seeds  of  plants  in  Southern  Africa :  he  sent  a  specimen  of  a  beauti-* 
ful  Erica,  lamenting,  in  his  letter,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
find  one  of  that  species  advanced  into  fruit ;  but  out  of  that  very 
specimen,  which  he  seems  to  have  gathered  in  the  full  vigor  of 
flowering,  Mr.  Hibbert  actually  obtained  ripe  seeds,  and  produced 
plants  here  by  sowing  them.  When  Niven  returned,  he  shewed 
him  the  specimen,  and  he  said  a  very  considerable  progress  towards 
fructification  must  have  been  made  during  the  transit  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hither,  by  the  rising  of  the  sap  within  th^ 
specimen. 

Mr.  Coke's  course  of  husbandry,  that  is  the  succession  of  his 
crops,  varies  but  little  from  that  which  is  general  throughout  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  It  is  called  the  four  or  five  course  ; — first 
year,  turnips — second,  barley,  laid  down  with  clover  or  other 
grass  .  seeds — third,  grass  to  cut  or  feed — fourth,  wheat.  He  has, 
within  a  few  years,  found  it  profitable  to  lay  down  a  certain  quantir 
ty  of  land  with  cock's-foot  grass,  dactylis  glomeratay  and  this  lies 
two  years,  making  the  course,  on  this  land,  five  years. 
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This  grass  does  not  stand  for  hay,  but  is  excellent  sheep  feed : 
the  summer  of  1816  was  indeed  favorable  for  all  grass  land^  but  I 
never  saw  a  more  verdant  carpet  than  it  exhibited  j  when  fed  closey 
it  tillers  very  much,  as  we  call  it,  spreads  and  branches  on  thie; 
ground  with  multiplied  stems,  and,  in  the  season  most  favorable  tq 
vegetation,  it  will  grow  more  than  an  inch  in  a  few  days.  Sheep 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and  Mr.  Coke  says  he  can  pasture  more  upon  it 
than  on  any  odier  layer  of  artificial  grass. 

The  seeds  of  tliis  grass,  which  is  indigenous^  are  gathered  in  th« 
woods  and  lanes  by  women  and  children,  who  cut  the  tops  o£F  with 
scissars,  about  six  inches  long,  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  lower 
spur ;  they  are  paid  threepence  a  busheifor  it,  measured  as  hay  ;  one 
bushej  of  seed  is  obtained  from  seven  buishels  of  it  in  the  state  it, is 
thus  gathered. 

The  cock's-foot  seed  has  but  just  found  its  way  into  the  shops» 
and  I  observed  to  Mr.  Coke  that  this  appeared  to  be  a  precarious 
way  of  collecting  it :  he  had  not  been  inattentive  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  said  that  he  intended  sowing  lines  of  it  on  his  hedge 
banks,  which  would  insure  a  permanent  crop  ;  It  would  be  more 
accessible  and  more  easily  gathered. 

Though  not  cultivated  as  other  artificial  grasses,  in  the- regular 
course  of  husbandry,  saint  foin  has  been  found,  at  Holkham,  a  va« 
luable  source  of  hay,  and  of  autumnal  pasturage. 

It  was  first  cultivated  in  this  district,  in  the  year  1774,  upon  the 
Brent*Hill  Farm,  by  Mr.  Beck,  the  then  occupier.  Mr.  Beck's 
example  was  followed  by  Mr.  Coke,  and  he  has  cultivated  saint 
foin,  in  Holkham  park,  about  forty  years ;  and  some  pf  the  huge 
stacks  of  hay  which  I  saw  there  were  composed  of  it. 

It  is  most  adapted  to  thin  soils^  incumbent  on  chalk.  The  seed 
is. generally  sown,  in  thepod^  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  per  acre, 
with  the  barley,  after  a  turnip  ^  crop  ;  nine  pounds  of  trefoil,  per 
acre,  are  sown  at  the  same  time.  The  sSaint  foin  being  in  pod,  at-> 
tention  is  required  to  bury  the  seed  properly.  The  trefoil  produ- 
ces a  crop  to  mow  in  the  following  year,  and  dies  away  in  the 
succeeding  years.  The  saint  foin  is  not  in  fiill  perfection  until 
the  third  and  fourth  years.  It  continues  good  until  the  ninth  year^ 
after  which  it  becomes  weaker,  and  is  ploughed  up  for  the  land  to 
go  through  a  regular  course  of  husbandry.  The  saint  foin  is  sel- 
dom manured  or  top-dressed  :  it  produces  a  ton  and  half  of  hay 
per  acre,  annually,  while  in  perfection.  It  is  never  spring-fed,  but 
is  depastured  by  all  sorts  of  cattle,  to  consume  the  after-math  in 
autumn. 

Mr.  Coke  is  ever  ready  to  try  the  cultivation  of  any  new  article. 
The  introduction  of  the  Sweetish  turnip  into  gener^  cultivation  i$^ 
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much  owing-  to  Ixirttf  as,  I  beliere  he  was-  the  first  who  gttw  it-  on 
d  scale  equal  to  the  wants  of  a  farm.  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  crop 
of  mangel  wurzel  in  a  good  state:' and  he  told  me  he  had  pru-> 
cured  some  Heligoland  beans,  a  new  and  promising  article,  which 
19  said  to  yield  sixty  bushels  or  fifteen  coombs  per  acre^  and  h6 
proposed  dibbling  them  on  the  transplanted  land ;  but  I  saw  no 
cabbages,  no  succory,  no  burnet,  no  parsnips. 

In  Mr.  Blaikie's  pamphlet  on  the  Conversion  of  Arable  Land 
into  Pasture,  before  adverted  to,  he  gives  the  result  of  two  trials  of 
dibbling  the  Heligoland  beans  on  this  land  ;  the  one  was  upon 
land  which  had  undergone  a  complete  summer  fallow,  previous  to 
its  being  transplanted  -,  and  ^he  oiher  was  land  from  which  Swed- 
ish turnips  were  taken  up  in  November,  but  they  seem  not  to  have 
answered  in  either  case ;  the  failure  is,  however,  attributed  to  the 
beans  having  been  put  into  the  ground  too  late.  In  another  in- 
•  stance,  Poland  oats  were  sown,  and  produced  twelve  coombs  per 
acre. 

I  had  little  opportunity  of  noticing  Mr.  Coke's  flocks,  but  they 
are  highly  estimated,  and  he  is  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  at« 
tention  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy. 

His  sheep  are  all  Southdowns,  but  he  told  me  he  had  not  the 
merit  of  selecting  them  himself.  Some  years  ago  he  was  visited 
by  some  gentlemen  from  the  South  of  England,  who  found  much 
fault  with  the  Norfolks,  which  then  composed  his  flocks,  and  told 
him  that  the  sheep  in  their  country,  the  Sussex  Southdowns>  were 
much  more  profitable  and  better  adapted  to  his  pastures :  — ^be 
bought  five  hundred,  on  their  recommendation,  and  finding  they 
fully  answered  his  purpose,  he  got  rid  of  his  Norfolks,  and  has 
had  none  since  but  the  Southdowns. 

Mr.  Cline  has  just  visited  him,  and  Mr.  Coke  was  much  gratif» 
fied  on  finding  this  preference  confirmed  in  his  excellent  paper  on 
the  forms  and  constitutions  of  animals,  in  which  he  considers  the 
characteristic  mark  of  health  and  vigor,  in  an  animal,  to  be  the 
expanded  chest,  the  thorax  which  has  ample  room  for  the  free 

■  Having,  in  another  publication,  advocated  the  cultivation  of  mangel-wur- 
zel, I  am  induced  to  mention  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, October  7,  1817,  some  specimens  of  this  root  were  shewn,  producing 
sixty  tons  weight  per  acre ;  and  the  account  adds,  that  Mr.  Jenkyns,  last 
year,  produced  for  government,  from  nine  acres  in  the  Regent^s  Park,  a 
crop  of  this  plant,  that  cleared  a  profit,  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  of  600^ 

Morning  Chronicle^  Oct,  9,  1817. 

I  have  understood  this  root  is  much  in  request  among  the  keepers  of  cows, 
in  Loudon,  the  leaves  of  which,  in  the  beginnine  of  Noveoiber,  and  th% 
roots,  during  the  rest  of  tht  winter,  being  profitable  articles  of  aourisbiiiM^ 
to  thenu 
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play  of  the  heart  and  hings*  In  the  Norfolk  sheep  the  sternum 
terminates  almost  in  a  line  or  edge^  the  ribs  contracting  too  much 
as  they  approach  it  ^  while  the  chest  of  the  Southdowns  is  more 
rounded  and  'wider,  terminating  with  a  less  angle  at  the  stemunu 
He  remarked,  on  shewing  me  his  admirable  dairy  of  North 
Devon  cows,  the  same  characteristic  superiority  of  form  orer  the 
Norfolk  cows.  He  particularly  pointed  out  the  flat  line  the  ribs 
take  in  spreading  from  the  spine,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 

When  Mr.  Coke  came  to  his  estate  at  Holkham,  the  rental  was 
two  thousand,  two  hundred  pounds,— this  was  forty-two  years 
ago.  The  produce  of  his  woods  and  plantations  amounts  now  to 
a  larger  sum  ;  for  he  has  had  the  spirit  and  judgmeiii;  to  plant  iif- 
leen  Jiuadred  acres  :  the  greater  part  of  ^hicfa  have  become  mag- 
nificent woods,  which  have  not  only  by  their  picturesque  beauty^ 
nnqpeakahly  improired  the  landscape  ;  by  their  protection  in  check*^ 
h^  the  cold  rude  winds,  so  prevalent  on  ihis  .coast,  matoriaUy  «of« 
iened  the  temperature ;  and,  by  the  annual  fall  of  their  leaves^ 
even  contributed  something  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  soil ;  but,  at 
tfaii  time,  the  annual  fall  of  timber,  poles,  and  underwood,  from 
them,  avers^ges  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds.  The 
tixxd>er  and  peles  are  applicable  to  most  building  purposes ;  some 
0f  them  are  used  in  die  buildin^a,  which  be  is  constantly  carrying 
Db«  upon  an  extensive  scale  \  his  houses,  x:ottages,  bams,  stables^ 
and  other  farming  ^buildings  being  aU  in  a  superior  style  ^f  archi* 
tectui^  S  and  the  remainder  is  sold  in  the  neighborhood. 

I  .saw  a  handsome  house,  built  in  the  summer  of  1615,  and  now 
0€ci|iied  by  his  kead  gardener :  the  doors,  windows,  floors,  stairs^, 
as  well  as  the  reofs,  joists,  spars,  &c.  ^were  all  of  Scotc^h^  iarch^ 
said  spruce  fir,  of  Holkham  ^owth;  and  bis  timber-yard,  from  the 
£ame  source,  displayed  no  jnean -quantity  of  trough  timber,  balks, 
planks,  7&a 

In  the  plantations,  several  of  which  I  rode  throu^  the  oaks  and 
Spanish  chesauts  i»ve already  attained  a. considerable  size,  and  are 
in  a  state  of  v^orous  growth  4  some  of  thex)aks,  particularly  those 
riiear  .the  haiise,^being  the  laifgest  I.ever  saw^  .'of  the  ^me  age ;  these 
in  time  will,  obviously,  become  the  most  :raluable  timber  on  die 
^estatse^  in  time  they  «fiay  even  supply  our -future  wooden  <walls, 
.Mid*  'Uader  a  cluif^<9lf  iform,  aavigafee  the  very  ^ea  which  washes 
^e  shores  -on  «wbick  they  are  now  growing.* 

^  Firs,  of  .the  diflerent  <ape£ie8(,  the  Scotdi^  lardi,  spruce,  and 
^fih§x»  have  attained  a  iauSt>ient  ^ov^th  to  be  applied  to  the  above* 

*'  A. similar  ceimrfc  was  made  by  Btiel^ii  inihis  S^^na,  Yeiip^tifigthe<|:San- 
•>U(laomof  bis  d^y'wbich  time ha» realised. 
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mentioned  useful  purposes? ;  and  like  the  oaks,  for  many  years  to 
come,  will  have  an  increasing  value. 

There  are  also  other  trees,  which,  though  of  a  subordinate  cha- 
racter, Mr.  Coke  turns  to  a  good  account;  the  Salix coerulea, 
or  the  French  willow,  at  six  years'  growth,  can  be  advantageously 
riven  into  laths,  which  are  very  tough,  and  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  those  made  of  foreign  deal :  the  populus  monilifera, 
the  Canada  poplar,  also  grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  I  have  myself 
experienced  its  wood  to  be  very  useful.  The  wild  cherry  is  also 
cultivated  extensively,  and  its  timber  is  valuable  for  all  building 
purposes,  when  of  forty  or  fifty  years'  growth.  I  observed  another 
poplar,  the  black  Italian,  said  to  be  the  most  profitable  for  plant- 
ing of  all  poplars,  judiciously  planted  as  a  skreen,  round' some 
barns  and  farming  buildings. 

Mr.  Coke's  system  of  letting  his  estates  is  not  less  excellent 
than  his  farming  system :  a  long  lease  and  a  moderate  rent  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  advantageous  both  to  landlord  and  tenant ;  to  the 
occupier  it  affords  every  encouragement  to  invest  capital,  and  every 
motive  for  the  skilful  cultivation  of  his  farm  ;  and  to  the  landlord, 
eventual  permanent  profit  in  the  improved  value  of  his  estate. 
The  following  have  been  the  important  results :  Mr.  Coke's  ten* 
ants  are  enriched,  and  his  property  has  increased  in  value  to  an  al- 
naost  mcredible  degree.  He  gives  twenty-one  years*  leases,  and 
})Q  has  already  seen  the  termination  of  such  leases  on  most  of  his 
farms»  and,  though  he  continues  the  same  encouraging  system  of 
long  lease  and  moderate  rent,  his  present  relatively  moderate  rents^ 
relatively  as  to  the  improved  state  of  his  farms,  have  admitted  the 
total  increase  of  his  Norfolk  rents  to  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  ;  an  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty, a  creation  of  wealth,  probably,  unexampled,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns,  or  in  populous  manufacturing  districts. 

Ono^  of  his  admirably  cultivated  farms,  which  I  went  over,  and 
on  which  I  before  remarked  such  luxuriant  and  valuable  crops,  is 
let  on  a  twenty-one  years'  lease,  at  seventeen  shillings  per  acre, 
and  seven  years  of  this  lease  were  unexpired.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  can  it  be  doubted,  that,  for  land  in  such  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  so  enriched  by  manure,  so  free  from  weeds,  with  so 
many  acres  of  excellent  pasture  produced  by  transplanted  turf,  the 
fences  so  well  arranged  and  in  such  good  order,  with  a  superior 
farm-house,  and  farming  premises,  so  well  adapted  ; — can  it,  I  say, 
be  doubted,  that  thirty  shillings  an  acre  would  still  be  a  moderate 
rent? 

.   On  the  renewal  of  many  of  his  leases,  he  has  given  the  tenants 
the'  bonus  of  a  capital  housiie :  these  afford  not  only  every  possS^e 
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accommodation  to  his  tenants'  families,  but  are  striking  ornaments 
to  the  country.  He  has,  however,  been  censured  for  this,  and  I 
own,  I  formerly  thought  it  extraordinary  that  he  should  build  gen- 
tlemen's houses  for  farmers ;  but  I  think  otherwise  now ;  they  are 
additional  proofs  of  his  genuine  liberality  to  his  tenants- 
Most  of  these  were  built  at  the  termination  of  his  long  leases, 
the  renewal  of  which,  at  such  an  enormous  increase  of  total  rent^ 
supplied  him  with  the  most  ample  means  of  doing  it.  At  the  end 
of  a  twenty-one  years'  lease,  if  a  tenant  have  so  improved  a  farm, 
as  to  admit  such  an  increase  of  rent,  it  is  probable  he  must  have 
enriched  himself,  and  the  very  circumstance  of  his  acquired  wealth 
advancing  him  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  admitting  a  superior  do- 
mestic establishment,  the  generosity  of  his  landlord  could  not, 
surely,  be  applied  in  a  way  more  gratifying  to  him. 

But,  independent  of  this  circumstance,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  too  personal  to  an  individual  tenant,  and  as  possibly 
not  likely  to  be  equally  applicable  to  every  succeeding  one,  the 
very  improvement  the  land  has  undergone,  its  increased  value  as 
an  estate,  and  the  different  and  extended  system  on  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated, all  claim  and  require  a  superior  house,  and  larger,  and 
more  numerous  appended  farming  buildings. 

Irrigation  is  one  of  the  superior  improvements  in  agriculture, 
which  Mr.  Coke  has  advocated  and  adopted  \  but  this  can,  obvi- 
ously, be  only  effected  in  peculiar  situations,  and  can  only  be  un- 
dertaken by  persons  of  cohsiderable  capital. 

The  situation  of  Holkham  does  not  admit  of  irrigating  to  any 
extent ;  but  even  here  Mr.  Coke  exhibits  a  water  meadow,  where 
it  could  be  little  expected  ;  it  is  near  the  house  at  Longlands,  his 
principal  farm,  and  rather  on  high  ground  \  the  source  is  a  large 
pond,  originally  formed  for  the  conunon  purposes  of  a  farm-yard. 
There  may  be  a  spring  which  feeds  it  in  some  degree,  but  its  prin- 
cipal supply,  I  believe,  is  from  the  heavens.  When  the  pond  is 
full,  the  water  is  well  directed  to  an  adjoining  meadow,  whose 
level  is  a  little  below  it.  To  a  certain  degree,  it  has  its  use,  but 
the  supply  of  water  is  inadequate  to  an  extensive  and  long  conti- 
nued irrigation. 

The  best  specimen  of  complete  irrigation,  on  any  of  his  estates, 
is  at  Lexham,  which  I  have  seen,  when  visiting  his  respectable  ten« 
ant  there,  Mr.  Bedc.  A  small  stream,  tolerably  well  supplied,  runs 
through  a  little  valley  of  ordinary  meadow  land ;  a  large  reservoir 
of  several  acres  has  been  formed  by  an  embankment,  and  raised  so 
much  above  the  contiguous  grounds  as  to  admit  of  many  streams, 
in  different  directions,  being  conveyed  over  an  extensive  surface  of 
land,  to  which  they  impart  a  wonderfully  fertilising  principle,  and 
by  anticipating  the  common  period  of  the  growth  of  grass  in  the 
^pnng,  and  by  continuing  it  loiuriandy  during  tbe  whole  seasons 
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of  regetattng  temperature,  the  supply  of  graes  is  muchksoreearlf 
and  infinitely  move  abundant,  than  could  be  obtained  on  the  land 
of  such  a  farmi  itnder  common  circumstances^  The  grass  which 
first  shews  itself  in  the  spring,  in  the  watered  meadows,  is  tbeEes^ 
tuca  fluitans,  the  long  and  hroadish  kares  of  which  are  known  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  water,  in  ditdies,  ftc.  The  cattle  are 
very  fond  of  this  grass,  and  on  being  fitat  turned  into  diesemea*' 
dows,  run  with  eagerness  to  get  if. 

These  water  meadows  were  well  designed  and  executed  uad^ 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  engineer,  and  celebtated  geolo* 
gist ;  but  at  a  very  considerable  expense.  Mr.  Coke,  who  has 
giren  a  long  lease  of  the  farm  to  Mr.  Beck,  is  said  to  hare  been  at 
half  of  the  expense  ;  and,  in  addition  to  it,  he  h^s  buih  him  an  ex*- 
cellent  house,  on  a  rising  ground,  and  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
water,  which  is  here  as  much  a  feature  of  decoration  and  beauty^ 
as  in  any  gentleman's  ground;  and  the  whole  would  form  a  pio> 
turesque  scene,  were  more  trees  growing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  water. 

I  have  had  another  opportunity  of  visiting  Holkham;  I  ba«e 
again  been  gratified  in  seeing  one  of /the  first  plaees  in  the  king*- 
dom,  whose  seeneryju^^ombining  tfaedifierent  picturesque  beauties 
of  tich,  varied,  and  highly  decorated  ground,  of  magnificent  .woo4» 
oxpsmded  water,  andextended  prospect,  includii^  occasional  views 
of  the  sea,  cannot  but  delight  every  lover  of  nature,  and  .-more  th&SL 
meet  the  high  nised  expectations  of  die  admiring  stramger. .  But 
it  has  a  character  even  surpassing  thehi^iest  natural  beauty ;  k  has 
a  moral  character  which  leaves  a  mqre  lasting  and  a  .more  satis* 
factory  impression,onthe  benevolent  mind,  than  woods  and  watevs^ 
green  fields,  and  the  ^most  highly  decorated  .grounds.  It  exhibits 
man  under  his  best  features,  and  in  his  happiest  •state  $  it^is  the 
field  erf  human  industry,  and  it  tshews  its  ridi  reward ;-— ftalent  and 
invendon, — science  and  experiment,— ^e  principles  of  (media* 
flics,-— the  discoveries  of  chemistry,  and  the  invest^altions.of  iuh> 
tuml  history,  are  all  here  applied  to  the  promodon  of  rthe  fiffst  md 
most  important  of  human  arts.  The  labors  of  agricukure  ave  fa- 
cilitated, its  processes  are  improved,  its  valuable  products  greatly 
increased,  and  its  various  benefits  widely  lextefided-  Society  at 
large,— the  proprietor  of  the  sotl,--^the  farmer  w^hoocqupies  and 
cultivates  k,  smd  die  laborer  and  artisan  who  work  upcui  k,  aH 
^faare  in  these  benefits, — all  partake  cf  {the  great  igood  which  honin<** 
teotts  nature,  from  <the  bosom  ^die  earth,  xetums  to  die  dciU  .«h} 
in^tstry  ofman. 

ft  is  grat}fy]og<to  <mkttxaph!bt  die  geaeai  good  thu8.create4«tiA 
Ihus  disseminated,  and  Ae  gvadfioatlon  wes  in  d»e  contampbdon'Of 
ifie  "mass  <X4iufnw  «ril  avetfted,  m  weH  ««  die  posiiiye  ^gooi  mmip 
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muoioated,  iu  the  ameliorated  condition  of  a  class  of  societyi  ip  too 
many  instances,  sufiering  under  privation,  and  exposed  to.moral  de« 
gradation.     I  am,  indeed,  unable  to  express  the  high  moral  satis- 
{action  I  experienced  in  witnessing  the  enviable  state  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  Mr.  Coke's  pariah.     On  the  day  before  the  late  sheep- 
shearing,  July  5,  181.8,  I  had  again  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
accompanying  Mr..  Coke  over  his  farms,  where  I  again  met  much, 
very  much,  to  excite  both  surprise  and  admiration ;  but  if  any  where 
the^e  feelings  predominated,  if  any  where  they  werepeculiarly  grate- 
ful, it  was  in  visiting  the  well-built  cottages  of  the  various  laborers 
/employed  on  his  farms.     I  was  at  once  strtxk  by  their  inside  neat<- 
^less,  and  their  being  well  furnished,  for  I  observed,  in  almost  all 
of  them,  articles  not  very  common  in  a  poor  man's  cottage,  but  of 
which,  when  able  to  procure  them>  the  poor  man  is  very  laudably 
proud.    It  was  their  dinner-hour,-— «I  saw  their  tables  neatly  spread, 
and  not  sparingly  covered ;  I  saw  their  gardens,  conveniently  and 
liberally  annexed  to  each  cottage,  every  inch  well  cultivated,  and 
well  stored  with  valuable  esculents  for  their  own  tables,  and  even 
their  pigs'  troughs  \  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  observe  an  ar- 
rangement, suggested  by  Mr.  Coke  or  Mr.  Blaikie,  to  save  every 
particle  ofmanure  produced  around  them :  small  depots  were  formed 
for  each  garden,  into  which  this  material,  so  necessary  to  make 
them    productive,  was  daily  thrown,  and  which  sootn  accumulated 
to  a  degree  that  would  be  little  expected  by  those  who  are  not  ac- 
customed thus  rigidly  to  economise  it.    It  was  Sunday, — ^I  saw 
them  in  their  best  apparel,<-<-cl^an,  healthy,  and  cheerful.     I  saw 
them  also  at  church,  forming,  with  their  families  around  them,  in 
jiumbers,  po  inconsiderable  part  of  the  congregation,  and  in  their 
appearance  and  demeancMr,  even  in  Holkham  churchy  a  respectable 
part  of  it. 

On  the  following  day,  Monday,  July  6j  18 1^,  commenced  the 
Holkham  Sheep-shearing  :  it  was  the  forty-second  anniversary  of 
Itfais  most  extraordinary  and  incaloulably  useful  meetings  and  many 
jQircumstances  combined  to  render  it  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  most  brilliant  that  has  yet  been  recorded.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  witnessed  it,  and  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  express,  and 
eiren  to  arrange  the  various  impressions  excited  in  m^  by  the  mul- 
4»fariou%  diversifiedi  and  quickly  succeeding  .circumstances  of  the 
ibree  proud  days  of  its  continuance,  were  I  not  greatly  assisted  by 
the  accounts  in  the  neighboring  provincial  papery  communicated 
by  intelligent  persons  who  were  present  at  Hdlkhamf  for  the  express 
puqipse  of  reporting  4  and  I  may  Jbere  observe,  that  the  yearly  ar- 
joangemi^ts  made  hj  the  several  editors  of  these  papers  to^ive 
msif  ^md  ctTOnmstaimal  details  of  what  parses  on  these  occaskuui, 
aoffioent^  pf ore  the  jinor^sed  voHerent  in  the  sutiject  «:(citi(d  in 
dieir  readers* 
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The  first  morning's  ride  began  with  viewing  a  machine  at  work 
in  the  hay-field,  which  is  well  calculated  to  spread  short  hay,  and 
appears  to  work  most  eiFectually  in  rather^  light  crop  :  it  does  the 
labor  of  a  great  many  hands,  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
greatly  increased  population  in  Holkham  and  its  neighborhood) 
there  was  still  a  deficiency  of  hay -makers,  and  the  hay  appeared  to 
suffer  injury  from  being  too  long  exposed  to  an  ardent  sun. 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  Longlands,  Mr.  Coke's  princi- 
pal farm,  to  view  the  agricultural  implements,  the  prize  boars,  and 
the  sheep-shearing.  It  had  already  accumulated  to  several  hundreds, 
many  of  whom  were  in  carriages  of  different  kinds,  but  the  great* 
est  number  were  on  horse-back.  It  was  a  goodly  and  cheering 
sight  J  Mr.  Coke  was  at  their  head,  and  led  the  way  with  an  ani- 
mating activity,  instantly  communicated  to  his  numerous  followers* 
The  implements  consisted  of  the  inverted  horse  hoes,  the  grub- 
ber, to  tear  up  weeds  by  their  roots,  a  manure  drill,  a  self-sowing 
dibble,  and  the  improved  trench  plough  for  drilling  potatoes,  with 
a  horse  hoe  for  cleaning  between  the  rows,  and  subsequently,  with 
a  different  share  or  scraper,  for  moulding  them  up.  In  this  latter 
implement  the  principle  of  the  inverted  hoes  is  fully  adopted  \  and 
both  are  admirably  calculated  for  facilitating  potatoe  planting  and 
moulding.     The  drill  was  invented  by  Mr.  Frost,  late  of  Saham. 

It  was  objected  to  by  some  as  being  too  heavy ;  it  is  indeed 
large,  being  calculated  to  drill  a  great  breadth  at  once  ;  but  on  in- 
vestigating its  construction,  it  will  be  found  to  follow  the  horses 
even  more  easily  than  the  common  ones,  the  coulters  requiring 
no  pressing  weight,  while  they  cut  a  groove  in  the  earth,  two 
inches  wide,  to  any  depth,  being  regulated  by  a  small  chain,  rack- 
wheel,  and  screw  ;  the  common  drills  making  a  groove  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  bqttom,  in  which  the 
seed  is  huddled  together,  and  the  manure,  if  any,  not  at  all 
spread. 
'  With  the  drill  in  common  use,  the  seed  deposited  varies  in 
quantity  in  going  up  or  down  hill,  and  though  by  very  great  atten- 
tion in  the  person  who  works  it,  and  which  is  not  always  to  be 
calculated  upon,  it  may  be  somewhat  regulated,  it  is  effected  in 
Mr.  Frost's  completely  and  accurately  widbout  any  extra  attention 
in  the  drill  man ;  the  hoppers  swinging  on  a  centre,  are  always  per- 
pendicular, and  receive  the  seed  equably  on  level  or  unlevel  ground 
in  going  up  or  going  down  hill. 

To  vary  the  quantity  of  seed  regularly  and  accurately,  parallel 
spoons  are  substituted  fof  cups,  the  length  of  which  being  about 
two  inches,  admits  of  their  being  readily  adjusted  by  screws^  at 
each  end  of  the  spindle,  without  any  alteration  of  toothed  wheelSf 
so  as  to  project  more  or  less  over  the  mouths  of  the  hoppers^  and  « 
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to  deliver  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  seed,  as  may  be  required^ 
even  to  a  very  minute  difference. 

Each  individual  set  of  cups  or  spoons  may,  also,  be  singly  ad- 
justed, so  as  to  make  them  deliver  more  or  kss  seed,  or  manure,  in 
any  single  groove,  which,  obviously,  must  be  well  adapted  to  com- 
parative experiments  upon  new  seeds  of  different  kinds  of  manure. 

The  comition  drills  have  been  found  little  applicable  to  strong 
and  wet  lands,  which  are  necessarily  laid  on  ridges  of  unequal  sur- 
face ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  their  use  is  still  so  limited. 
This  drill  may,  however,  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  as  readily  adapted 
to  such  land,  as  those  in  common  use  are  to  ^at  and  dry  land. 

The  different  shape  of  the  coulters  in  the  respective  drills  Is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  they  make  a  material,  and  certainly  a  not  un* 
important  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  groove  made  by  them  in 
the  soil ;  the  common  drill  making,  by  pressure j  only  a  tapering  or 
conical  one,  while  Mr.  Frost's  cuts  a  parallel  one  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence in  the  two  operations,  that  the  common  drill,  particularly  on 
strong  land,  injures  the  soil  by  the  pressure  exerted  in  forming  the 
groove,  thereby  converting  it,  to  some  distance  on  eacb  side  of  the 
groove,  from  a  loose  friable  state,  to  a  consistence  approaching  that  of 
tempered  brick  earth,  leaving  the  bottom  narrow  and  glazed,  and  if 
a  drought  comes  on,  very  hard  ;  while  the  other  forms  the  groove 
by  cutting  it  out,  leaving  the  bottom  and  sides  in  a  perfectly  loose 
and  friable  state,  having  a  bottom  two  inches  wide,  on  which  the  ' 
seed  is  equally  distributed,  while  in  the  conical  one  it  must,  obvi- 
ously, as  before  observed,  lie  in  a  too  crowded  heap.  The  Supe- 
riority in  the  form  of  Mr.  Frost's  coulter  is,  indeed,  at  once,  obvi- 
ous from'  inspection,  and  on  the  very  principle  which  gives  such  a 
superiority  to  the  coulters  in  Mn  Coke's  lately  adopted  implement, 
the  grubber,  over  those  of  the  common  scarificator,  in  their  cutting 
the  land  deeper,  and  by  passing  under  their  roots,  grubbing  up  the 
weeds  completely. 

The  drill  appears,  therefore,  altogether,  to  be  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer,  and  particularly  of  the  strong  land  farmer. 

The  boars  exhibited  for  the  prize  were  sent  by  the  following 
gentlemen:— Mr.  S.  Taylor,  of  Ditchingham  ;  Mr.  Brett,  of  Burn- 
him  Overy  ;  Mr.  Overman,  of  Burnham  •,  Mr.  C.  Harvey,  of  Aid- 
borough  J  and  Mr,  Read,  of  Hevingham.  There  were  also  two 
boars  of  the  wild  breed,  belonging  to  Mr.  Coke,  and  a  sow  of  Mn 
S.  Taiylor's,  as  extra  stock. 

The  sheep  were  sheared  in  one  of  the  large  bams,  and  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  had  never  seen  the  process  on  such  a  scale,  it  wa$ 
a  striking  sight ;  and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  expert  quickness 
and  perfect  evenness  with  whidi  the  wool  was  clipped,  the  little 
injury  done  to  it  or  to  the  skin  of  the  animal,   the   very  neat 
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and  uniform  manner  in  wUch  it  was  gathered  together  and  rolled 
up  to  be  placed  in  the  wool  chambers. 

In  passing  through  the  principal  straw-yard  at  Longlands,  and 
to  which  the  horses  from  the  stables  have  constant. access^  I  noticed 
an  admirable  contrivance  for  supplying  the  stock  with  water. 
There  is  a  large  trough  in  the  middle  of  the  yard>  covered  with 
a  pent-house  roof,  which  is  constantly,  "without  overflowing, 
full."  The  water  is  supplied  from  a  pit  behind  the  stables,  the 
communication  being  made  through  earthen  tubes,  something 
like  chimney-pots,  of  Holkham  manufacture,  joined  together^  laid 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  pond,  and  brought  through  the  stable, 
under  ground,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trough,  where,  on  the  ob- 
vious principle  of  hydrostatics,  finding  its  level,  the  water  in  the 
trough  is  always  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the  pond. 

The  company  then  viewed,  in  an  adjoining  field,  an  excellent 
piece  of  wheat,  sown  without  manure,  but  on  which  pulverised 
rape  cake,  in  the  proportion  of  a  ton  to  six  acres,  had  been  drilled 
between  the  lines  in  the  spring.  By  this  method,  and  which  is 
considered  by  Mr.  Hart,  of  BiUingford,  the  first  who  practised  it,  as 
preferable  to  drilling  the  manure  aiul  seed  together  in  autumn,  the 
expense  of  manuring  was  only  thirty  shillings  an  acre,  which  would 
htave  been  much  exceeded  in  common  dunging.  By  this  is  xioit 
meant  that  dung  should  not  be  used,  but  that  cultivation  may  be 
extended  beyond  the  reach  of  farm-yard  maniure,  without  losing 
sight  of  economy. 

From  hence  they  proceeded,  in  an  increased  cavalcade,  to  theiarm 
of  Mr.  Denny,  of  £gmere,  noticing  a  variety  of  crops  and  the  gener 
ral  state  of  the  land  as  they  passed  along.  Mr.  DennyV  is  a  noble 
farm,  and  admirably  farmed  ^ — ^it  does  equal  honor  to  both  landlord 
and  tenant.  Having  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  which  tl^  ho^'* 
tality  of  Mr.  Denny  had  antply  provided  for  a  numerous  party,  and 
inspected  the  several  parts  of  a  roomy  and  commodious  house,  late^ 
erected  ibr  him  by  Mr.  Coke,  they  returned  by  a  xurcuitous  voute, 
and  visited  the  farms  at  Quarks  and  Bcenthill.  Considering  the  ex^ 
treme  dryness  of  the  reason,  the  crops,  particularly  the  vriteat, 
.  were  excellent.  The  Devon  cattle  were  mot  only  beautiful,  but)  hf 
tHe  state  of  their  4esh,  they  betrayed  no  matks  of  the  prevailing 
drought,  it  being  a  peculiar  exceilenoeof  this  stock  that  they  wiU 
loeep  themselves  in  ;good  condition  in  v  moderate  pastures.  The 
flocks  of  Southdown  sheep  appear  to  be  everv  year  impxxmngy 
ahewiqg  the  judicious. and  unceasing  attention  paid  to  them. 

About  thsee  o'clock  the  con^any  returned  to  the  hall,  and  .not 
fewer  than  three  hundred  .persons  sat  dovm  tto  dinner  in  the  -statue 
.gfttkry,  IVfr.  Coke  pfesadi^g  at  one  table  and  the  EarLof  Albemarle 
at  the  other.     Among  tfaejguesis  weie  4^e  idlowing  JtoUemen 
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auid?|^tleinen  : — ^His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl 
ofSurreyy-^Earl  of  Albemarie, — ^Lord  Bury,-**Hon.  Mr.  Eeppel^ 
-— Lord  Lynedockand  Mr.  Graham,-^Lord  Erskine  and  Son,-* 
Lord  William  Bentick, — ^Lord  Huntingfield, — Sir  Wm.  Bolton,  R . 
Nv — ^Hon.  Percy  Grace,  R.  N. — ^Hon.  George  Anson, — Admiral 
Lukin,-^Colonel  Dixon«of  Suffolk ;  Hon.  Captain  Bouverie,  of 
Clyfie  Hall,  Devizes.;  Uaptain  Edgell,  R,  N.  of  Somersetshire ; 
Major  Irwin  \  Capt.  Money ;  John  Merest,  Esq.  M.  P. ;  Fraijcis 
Caozting,  Esq.  of  Warwickshire;  G.  Wilbraham,  Esq.  of 
Cheshire ;  Thomas  Greg,  Esq.  of  Hertfordshire  ;  J.  Amys,  Esq. 

of  Suffolk ;  M.  F.  Rishton,  Esq* Maude,  Esq*  of  Yorkshire  ; 

P.  Hamond,  Esq — H.  Stylemanf,  Esq. — ^W.  Foster,  Esq.  and  Son ; 

£•  R«  Pratt,  Esq.  and  Son  ; Blount,  Esq.  of  Staffordshire  ;  Mr. 

Gunning  and  Son,  of  Kent ;  Lee  Doughty,  Esq. — Mr.  Tyrrell,  of 
Sussex  ;  Mr  Perry,  of  London  ;  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Bond-street ; 
Mr.  Westmacot,  of  London^  Mr.  Wyatt  and  Son,  of  Staffordshire  ; 
Mr.  Powell,  of  Yorkshire ;  Mr,  Pennefl,  of  Devonshire ;  Mr. 
Champion ;  Mr.  Adams,  of  Ware  ;  Mr  Steward,  of  Bamff,  Scot- 
land ;  Mr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Joliffe,  of  Bristol ;  Rev.  Mr.  Shep- 

•  herd,  of  Liverpool ;  Jehosaphat  Postle,  Esq.  and  Son  ;  Mr.  Reed  ^ 
Mr.  Calcraft ;  Mr.  Rolfe ;  Mr.  Elsden ;  Dr.  Rigby  anji  Son  ;  Dr. 
Davy ;  Rev.  Mr.  Newcomb  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  5  Rev.  Mr.  John- 
son ;  Rev.  Mr.  Glover;  Rev.  Mr,  Mapletoft ;  Rev.  Mr.  Glasse; 
Rev.  Mr.  L'Oste ;  Rev.  Mr.  Paddon ;  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
RoDtt,  from  America,  &c.  The  above  were,  for  the  most  part, 
guests  in  the  house.  The  rest  of  the  com[»ny  had  joined  Mr, 
Coke  in  the  field  ;  they  consisted  of  most  of  his  tenants,  many  far*> 
mers  from  the  neighborhood,  and  from  other  parts  of  Norfolk  and. 
Sufiblk ;  and  others  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  interested 
in  agriculture,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Coke  had  perscmally  given  cards 
of  invitation. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Coke  gave,  "  Constitution  and  King,"— -«  Pros- 
perity to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  with  its  skilful  and  enlightened  Yeo- 
manry,''—" The  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,"—"  The  Christian 
Bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.'*— Mr.  Glover,  in  returning 
thanks,  paid  a  high  and  eloquent  eulogium  on  the  worthy  Bishop. 
The  next  toast  was  received  with  a  lively  burst  of  approbation  j  it 
was  peculiarly  descriptive  of  Mr.  Coke's  character,  and  reminded 

the  company  of  that  friendly  concern  for  the  general  good  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  reciprocity  of  interest  which  he  always  advocates 
))etween  landlord  and  tenant, — "  Prosperity  to  the  Norfolk  Agri- 
cultural Society  :"  then,  "  Mr  Perry,  (of  the  Morning  Chronicle,) 
an  excellent  and  constitutional  writer,  well  known  in  America  as 
ym&YL  as  in  Europe."  Mr.  Perry,  in  returning  thanks,  observed,  that  at 
no  period  inhislife  hadhebeen  more  highly  rewarded  for  his  exertion* 
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in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty^  than  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  what  he  had  that  day  witnessed.   In  Mr.  Coke  he  saw  a  true 
patriot ;  and  of  all  the  exhibitions  he  had  ever  witnessed,  this  was 
the  proudest}  compared  to  it,  what  were  the  boasted  triumphs 
of  the  conqueror  i    As  a  man,  as  an  agriculturist,  and  as  a  patriot, 
Mr.  Coke  had  merited  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men, for  he  had  inspired  not  only  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
but  the  kingdom  at  large,  wiih  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  improve- 
ment, and  he  had  his  reward  in  the  love  of  his  tenants,  the  affections 
of  his  neighbors,  and   the    gratitude  of  all    mankind.      <<The 
Mayor  of  Norwich,  and  prosperity  to  that  city,''  was  then  drank. 
Mr.  Alderman  Marsh  returned  thanks  in  his  name,  and  apologised 
for  his  absence.      He  identified  himself  with  the  mayor  in  public 
and  private  life,  in  friendly  terms,  and  with  considerable  humor*" 
*«  The  Mayor  and  prosperity  to  the  town  of  Lynn."     «  The  Mayor 
and  prosperity  to  the  town  of  Yarmouth."     Mr.  Palmer,  of  iTar- 
mouth,  rose,  and  handsomely  returned  thanks  for  the  Mayor  of 
Yarmouth.      He  was  desirous  of  drawing  the  attention  of  some 
great  characters  present,  and  who  were  members  of  the  legislature, 
to  the  hardships  of  the  salt  laws,  which  not  only  bore  most  injuri- 
ously on  the  industry  of  the  country,  but  were  particularly  hurt- 
ful to  the  town  of  Yarmouth.     He  proved,  by  a  series  of  very  cu- 
rious facts,  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  herring,  and 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Yarmouth  coast,  that  there,  and  there 
only,  could   the  best  and  fattest  herrings  be  caught ;   for  if  the 
herrings  were  taken  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  they  were  out  of 
season,  and  if  lower  down  than  Yarmouth,  they  had  lostvtheir 
spawn,  and  were  not  so  valuable  and  not  so  proper  for  drying. 
It  was  therefore  a  most  unhappy  circumstance,  that  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  salt  laws  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  full  advantage 
of  their  ^position  by  nature,  and  of  the  bounty  of  providence. 
The  next  toast  was,  "  a  fine  fleece  and  a  fat  carcase."     Mr.  X^oke 
then  said,  he  should  now  propose  the  health  of  a  Noble  Lord  near 
him,  to  whom  this  country  was  highly  indebted  for  his  exertions 
in  the  cause   of  liberty,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  securing  to  us 
the  blessings  of  the  trial  by  jury,  he  meant  "  Lord  Erskine."     He 
should  not,  however,  give  him  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  farmer.     The 
circumstance  of  his  lordship  having,  of  late  years,  turned  his  atten<« 
tion  to  agriculture,  and  having  been,  several  times,  during  the  morn- 
ing, engaged  in  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Merinos, 
whose  cause  he  seems  disposed  to  advocate,  he  was  induced  to  an- 
ticipate some  observations  from  his  lordship  on  that  subject,  and,  in 
a  vein  of  rich  humor,  he  alluded  to  the  rudiments  of  his  lordship's 
agricultural  studies,  and  the  progress  he  had  made.     I  am  led  to 
hope,  ss^id  Mr.  Cd&e,   that  we  shall  hear  something  instructive^ 
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especially  on  the  subject  of  Merinos^  which^  you  Know,  has  many- 
times  been  discussed  in  this  room  with  great  good-humor.  It 
will  give  me  pleasure,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  will  give  you  aU 
pleasure,  to  hear  his  Lordship  inform  you  of  his  great  success. 
I  am  fond  of  instruction,  have  met  it  many  times  where  I  did 
not  expect  it,  and  look  £or  it  now  very  anxiously.— I  know  hh 
lordship's  abilities ;  but  I  fear  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  as  I 
have  never  yet  known  a  good  carcase  supported  under  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  of  such  close  and  fine  wool  \  and  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  good  carcases  and  fine  fleeces  together,  early  matu- 
rity and  a  quick  return,  which  we  have  in  the  Southdowns,  will 
always  beat  the  Merinos. — ^Their  backs  are  as  narrow  as  rabbits, 
and  their  faults  appear  to  be  incorrigible.  Perhaps  every  one  here 
may  not  think  so,  and  I  know  there  is  a  considerable  party  of 
public-spirited  gentlemen  who  still  persist  in  the  Merino  causes  I 
am  persuaded  they  do  it  from  the  best  motives :  I  heartily  wish  them 
success,  but  I  do  not  envy  them  ;  I  do  not  envy  my  honorable 
friend  here,  and  hope  he  has  reaped  a  plentiful  and  encouraging 
profit.  For  my  part  I  am  governed  by  experience,  and  I  always 
make  haste  to  discard  error  when  I  find  it  out.  I  must  beg,  how- 
ever, to  relate  an  anecdote,  which  will  show  you  what  immense 
progress  hia  Lordship  must  have  made  in  these  studies,  since  the 
first  time  I  had  the  honor  of  his  company  here,  to  venture  upon 
such  a  subject.  He  was  riding  with  me  in  a  barouche  by  a  field 
of  vrheat,  some  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  he  certainly  was  not  pre- 
pared to  enlighten  us  on  the  difficulties  of  the  point  in  question,  and 
he  suddenly  clapped  his  hands  together,  and  exclaimed, '  Good  God, 
Mr.  Coke,  what  a  beautiful  piece  of  lavender  !' —  but  since  that 
time,  Gentlemen,  his  Lordship  is,  I  know  very  well,  considerably 
improved,  and  may  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  defend  the  cause 
upon  which  I  have  so  long  jj^een  in  an  error,  if  it  be  one. 
-  Lord  Erskine  rose  to  return  thanks.  His  lordship  prefaced 
his  speech  with  allusions  to  his  friendship  and  esteem  for  Mr. 
Coke,  with  great  sensibility  aind  beauty  of  expression  ;  and  after- 
wards, in  "a  strain  of  pleasantry,  commented  on  Mr.  Coke's  obser- 
vations relative  to  his  studies  in  agriculture.  He  had  studied  it  under 
an  able  master,  and  if  he  had  made  no  considerable  progress,  it 
must1)e  owing  to  his  own  want  of  capacity.  He,  however,  assured 
the  company  that  he  did  know  wheat  frofn  lavender ;  but  he 
certainly  had  made  the  exelamation  alluded  to ;  and  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at?  He  had  seen '  wheat  many  times  before ;  but  never 
having  seen  any  so  admirably  cultivated,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  not  knowing  the  plant  again. — He  had  seen  such  facts  and  ex- 
amples at  Holkham,  that^he  had  been  struck  with  the  conviction 
that  agriculture  must  be  an  important  branch  of  Icnowledge,  im- 
portant uot  only  to  the  good  of  mankind,  but.  to  mental  improve- 
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itoent  I  ta  the  understanding  of  a  txaxi^  and  to'the  science  of  a  phib* 
sopher.      He  had  indeed,  his  Lordship  obsenred,  commenced  his 
Study  of  agriculture  late  in  Ufe,  when,  perhaps,  the  vigor  of  his  at- 
tention was  spent  in  other  pursuits,,  more  important  to  him  at  die 
time,  bu£  never  more  pleasing.      It  is  this  day,  said  his  Lorddiip,. 
forty  years  since  I  was  called  to  the  Bar ; — I  have  studied  Coke  at 
Westminster,  and  I  now  study  Coke  at  Holkham.    But  the  differ- 
ence between  these  studies  is  very  great  \  they  differ  as  the  laws  of 
man  differ  from  the  laws  of  nature ;   as  a  complex  and  opposing 
system  of  facts  and  precedents,*— where  no  two  cases  can  be  pe^ 
fectly  parallel,  where  human  interests  and  passions  are  perpetually. 
exoked,  where  human  evidence  is  often  incomplete,  often  doubtful^ 
-differs  from  that  order  and  regularity,  where  the  finger  of  nature 
points  to  certain  conclumons;   where  the  fruits  of  our  skill  and 
labor  rise  to  give  testimony,  and  where  the  very  earth  is  eloquentj 
and  Speaks  nothing  but  the  truth.     If,  continued  his  Lordship,  we 
only  consider  the  subject  of  manure,  we  shall  perceive  one  of  the 
most  striking  bounties  and  benefits  of  the  divine  ordination,  and  of 
that  wisdom,  with  which  we  are  blessed,  in  a  thousand  ways,,  with- 
•  out  our  knowing  it :  this  very  substance,  the  refuse  of  every  thing, 
had  it  been  useless,  must  have  accumulated  in  heaps,  intolerably 
noisome,  and  perpetually  pestilential ;   but  by  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, it  is  every  man*s  interest  to  remove  these  otherwise  in^ 
creasing  mountains  of  filth,  and  by  decomposition,  in  various  ways, 
concealed  in  a  great  measure  froin  us,  it  gives  increase  to  our  fields, 
and  adds  to  the  means  of  industry  and  the  reward  of  the  husband- 
man.'   In  allusion  to  what  he  was  expected  to  deliver  in  the  Merino 
cause,  his  Lordship  very  pleasantly  waived  the  subject,  by  saying, 
that  it  was  a  subject  on  which  he  was  yet  considerably  deficient  in 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  he  must  take  a  few  more  lessons  be- 
fore he  could  venture  to  sum  up  the  e^pdence  before  such  a  jury.^« 
His  Lordship  then  pronounced  a  most  eloquent  eulogium  on  the  En- 
glish constiturion,  and  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  repeated  applause. 
Mr.  Coke  then  gave  the  health  of  a  gentleman,  who  had,  he  said^ 
for  the  first  time,  done  him  the  honor  of  attending  this  meeting  \ 
a  man  whose  activity  of  body  and  strength  of  mind  were  unimpair- 
ed, though  older  than  himself,  and  to  whom  he  felt  infinitely  ob- 
liged for  having  defended  his  character  from  certain  aspersions  cast 
upon  him  by  Mr.  Burges,  in  a  pamphlet,  which,  however,  he  had 
not  condescended  to  read,  except,  indeed^  such  passages  as  his 
learned  friend   had   thought  proper  to  comment  upon  in  his  amu«- 
sing  work,  descriptive  of  Holkham  and  its  agriculture — ^he  meapt 
Dr.  Rigby  \  and  he  should   not  give  him  merely  as  a  man,  but  at 

^  His  Lordship  has  most  beautifully  and  impressively  adverted  to  this 
subject  in  the  fir»t  part  of  Armata,  p.  US. 
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%  friend.  The  Doctor  returned  tlianks  for  the  kind,  the  particularly^ 
kind  manner  in  which  Mr.  Coke  had  thought  proper  tonotice  hint 
on  such  an  occasion.  He  had,  the  day  before,  been  most  highly 
gratified  in  accompanying  Mr.  Coke  over  several  of  his  farms^ 
where,  notwithstanding  the  present  unfavorable  season,  he  had  ob- 
served the  crops  in  a  very  promising  state,  where  he  had  noticed 
many  impartant  agricultural  improvements, — important  from  their 
general  and  great  beneficial  tendency ;  and  where  he  had  witness- 
ed so  many  marks  of  general  prosperity  and  real  enjoyment.  At 
the  same  time  he  could  but  lament  that  circumstances  so  truly  me- 
ritorious, and  for  which  the  public  were  under  such  lasting  obli- 
gsition  to  Mr.  Coke,  should  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  un*- 
just  animadversion,  and  that  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Coke, 
and  the  tendency  of  his  system  of  agriculture,  should  have  been 
so  grossly  misrepresented.  He  wished  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
alluded  to  had  been  with  him  yesterday ;  he  must  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  injustice  of  his  censure,  and  of  the  direct  false- 
ness of  his  facts,  for  he  must  have  been  convinced  that  Mr.  Coke's 
system  did  not  lessen  the  demand  for  labor,  deprive  the  poor  o£ 
employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  it  did  not 
demoralise  and  depopulate  the  country  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  seen  everywhere  around  him  mark«  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tipn,  and  of  increasing  enjoyment.  He  saw  neat  cottages  and  well 
cultivated  gardens,  full  of  the  most  useful  vegetables  ; — ^he  went 
into  the  cottages :  they  were  clean  aiHi  well  furnished^  much  be- 
yond what  is  common  in  the  laborer's  dwelling  :  he  saw  tables, 
chairs,  clocks,  &c. :  he  was  there  at  the  dinner  hour;  their  tables 
were  well  covered  with  different  articles  of  food,  with  animal  food, 
and  plenty  of  it ;'  and  under  such  circumstances,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  they  will  increase  and  multiply  ?  'I'he  author  of  this  pamphlet 
should  not  have  so  strangely  committed  himself  \  he  should  not 
have  adopted  the  misrepresentations  of  persons  whose  motives  in 
calumniating  Mr.  Coke  were  sufficiently  obvious.  These  misrepre- 
sentations, he  added,  are  to  be  lamented,  because  they  check  the 
progress  of  most  useful  improvements,  and,  in  this  injetance,  because 
the  prejudices  are  not  confined  to  this  country.  He  had  lately 
read  a  very  interesting  work  on  the  agriculture  of  Italy,  admirably 
well  written  by  a  pian  of  talent,  M.  Chateauvieux,  he  believed,  of 
Geneva,  and  which  is  probably  much  read  on  the  continent.  But 
the  system  of  large  farms  is  there  much  censured,  and  it  is  even 
stated,  that,  in  England,  the  large  proprietors  of  land  have  swal- 
lowed up  the  smaller  ones, — ^that  the  little  farmer  is  reduced  to  the 
class  of  a  laborer,  and  that  even  in  this  situation,  he  experiences  a 

'  An  apology  is  necessary  for  a  little  repetition  here. 
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want  of  emploYment.  I  sospect^  he  said,  these  opinions  hare  been 
derived  from  the  Quarterlj^  Reriew*  which  has  lately  animadrerted 

much  upon  large  iarms  and  ins'trumental  labor  :  this  Review  is  a 
periodical  work  of  considerable  talent,  and  probably  circulates  on 
^e  continent,  where  it  is  very  likely  to  give  a  tone  to  public  opinion 
on  many  subjects.  I  have,  however,  he  added,  more  than  read  it> 
I  have  translated  it,  and  if  on  further  examining  the  translation,  I 
find  it  sufficiently  ^correct  for  publication,  I  shall  be  glad  to  present 
it  to  my  countrymen  in  their  own  language,  and  with  such  obser- 
vations a&  may  do  away  the  erroneous  impressions  on  the  subject 
of  Englidi  agriculture,  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce.  Dr.  Rigby 
concluded  by  expressing  his  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Coke  for  many 
acts  of  kindness,  and  his  wish  to  render  him,  at  all  times,  every 
service  in  his  power. 

Mr,  Coke  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle^ 
which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  noble  Lord,  with 
visible  emotion^  said,  that  he  felt  himself,  at  that  time,  so  utterly 

'  incapable  of  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  that  he  trusted  the 
company  would  give  him  credit  for  feeling  what  he  really  had  not 
the  power  to  express.  He  proposed  the  health  of  his  friend,  Mr.. 
Coke ;  after  which  the  company  rose,  and,  as  usual,  proceeded  to 
the  cattle*yard,  where  some  Southdown  sheep  were  exhibited  foT 
premiums^  and  several  lots  of  Mr.  Coke's  Southdown  theaves  were 
«old  by  auction,  in  lots  of  ten  each,  which  fetched  from  20/.  5s^ 
to  27/.  per  be.  A  large  quantity  of  Devon  oxen  and  heifers  were 
also  shewn  for  sale,  chiefly  belonging  to  Mr.  Ward,  froni  Devon- 
shire, and  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Tompson,  of  Hellesdon,  butjwhich> 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  grass,  did  not  meet  with  the  atten- 
tion they,  otherwise,  would  have  obtained,  but  some  sales  were 
effected  at  from  14/.  to  20/.  per  head. 

On  Tuesday,  the  second  day,' the  company  having  assembled  at 
the  hall,  at  nine  o'clock,  proceeded  to  view  some  Merinos,  bred 
by  N.  Styleman>  "EtSq.  of  Snettisham,  who  also  exhibited  a  double 
drill ;  the  sheep  were  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Coke,  and  all  present^ 
to  be  the  best  cf  the  kind  they  had  ever  seen.  Lord  Erskine  took 
occasion  to  express  great  exultation  at  this. — A  fly  trap  and  a  rat 
trap  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Paul. — ^Tb*  ride  then  commenced,  and 
the  company  viewed  a  piece  of  land,  in  the.  park,  which  had  been 
inoculated,  and  the  interstices  sown  with  wheat.  It  was,  for  the 
season,  a  fair  crop,  and  the  turf  in  a  very  forward  state.  The  com- 
pany was  afterwards  conducted  to  the  place  from  which  the  sward 
had  been  taken,  where  Mr.  Coke  explained  the  advantages  of  the 
9pcration  to  his  numerous  visitors.  The  mowers  and  hay-maker* 
were  at  work,  the  latter  spreading  the  h^  as  it  was  cut.  The 
{lize  sheep>  in  the  cattfe  yard^  being  ntar^  and  the  judges  employed 
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i&  inspecting  them^  the  c<Mnpany  alighted^  and  were  gratified  wilh 
the  sight  of  the  best  shew  of  Southdowns  ever  exhibited  at  HoU&- 
'  ham,  or  probably  any  where  else ;  they  were  severally  admired  for 
jtheir  symmetry  of  form  and  their  aptitude  to  early  maturity.  Mc 
-Reeve,  of  Wighton ;  Mr.  Blyth,  of  Bumham  ;  Mn  Wnght,  of 
Stanhoe  ^  Mr.  Hill,  of  Waterden ;  and  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Aiburgh^ 
each  furnished  two  or  more  of  these  beautiful  animals  :  there  was 
also  a  remarkably  fat  Leicester  sheep,  belonging  to  Mr.  Chester  of 
Denver,  and  some  excellent  Southdowns,  belonging  to  Mr.  OakeSi 
of  Burnham,  and  Mr.  Cressey,  of  Burnham,  as  extra  stock. 

The  ride  was  this  morning  particularly  gratifying  and  instruct 
tive,  as  it  exhibited  the  whole  process  of  dnlling  and  hoeing  tur- 
nips upon  the  ridge  system :  the  latter  was  never  perfected  until 
the  invention  of  the  Holkham  hoe,  called  the  inverted  horse-hoe^ 
the  principle  of  which  is  adapted  to  single,  double,  or  treble  rowS| 
at  pleasure,  and  to  wheat  drilled  at  nine-inch  intervals,  as  well  aa 
to  peas  and  to  turnips,  at  eighteen  or  twenty-seven  inches.  The 
last  is  the  width  of  the  rows  in  the  ridge  system,  though  eighteen 
inches  is  used  in  flat  work. 

The  first  field  into  which  Mr.  Coke  led  the  company  of  horse- 
men, exhibited  the  operation  of  hoeing,  under  the  ridge  system  \ 
and  here  we  must  remark,  that  the  extreme  drought  rendered  the 
sight  less  striking  to  those  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  there 
being  scarcely  any  thing  alive  on  the  land  biit  the  turnips  in  the 
rows.  There  was,  consequently,  less  contrast  between  the  work 
tliat  was  just  performed,  and  the  ground  on  which  nothing  was 
done  i  but  the  drought,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  that  the  ridge 
system  insures  a  crop,  for  the  turnips  were  very  forward  and  pro- 
mising. Two  implements  were  at  work,  one  of  which  hoed  a 
single  row,  and  the  other  three  rows  at  twenty-seven  inches.  A 
very  ingenious  and  simple  contrivance  enables  the  person  who  fol- 
lows the  hoe,  to  expand  or  contract  the  widths  of  its  cutters,  so  a» 
%o  accommodate  them  to  any^small  inflections  in  the  rows  ;  it  is  ac« 
complished  by  the  action  of  a  small  lever,  but  must  be  seen  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

,  The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  great  barn,  where  the  prize 
cattle  were  exhibited.  The  shew  was  never  so  good  or  so  numer- 
ous as  on  this  occasion.  A  few  excellent  homebreds  were  shewn,-*- 
the  rest  were  the  prize  Devons.  Mr.  Blomfield,  of  Warham  ; 
Mr.  Oakes,  of  Burnham  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Mpore,  of  Warham^  each 
exhibited  a  four-years  old  Devon  ox ;  there  were  also  three  two- 
years  old,  and  three  three-years  old  Devon  bulls,  and  a  remark- 
ably fine  fat  four-years  old  homebred  ox,  belonging  to  Mr.  Paul,  of 
Starston.  Mr.  Coke  here  pointed  out  to  his  visitors  the  power  and 
utility  of  an  instrument,  called  a  crusher,  for  preparing  pulvdtised 
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manure.  It  is  constructed  to  go  by  hand,  and  is  capable  of  reduc« 
dng  not  only  rape  cake,  but  oyster  shells,  and  even  bones.  It 
performs  its  work  by  a  double  operation,  the  first  movement  break- 
ing the  substance  coarsely,  and  the  second  catching  it  by  the  way^ 
and  delivering  'it  pulverised  ;  it  is  then  sifted  by  a  boy,  and  the 
coarser  parts  returned  into  the  lower  cylinders.  Large  quantities 
of  oyster  shells  are  collected  at  Wells  for  Mr.  Coke's  use,  and 
brought  to  this  barn,  at  a  trivial  expense,  and  a  good  manure  is 
thus  cheaply  procured. 

The  next  field  exhibited  the  operation  of  sowing  the  turnips  on 
the  ridge  system,  but  this  has  already  been  described  at  page  17. 

The  company  then  again  visited  Longlands,  where  the  shearers 
were  still  at  work  in  the  barn.  And  here  a  very  excellent  speci- 
men of  inoculation  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Coke.  It  has  been  an 
objection  to  this  operation,  that  the  land,  in  the  first  experiments, 
carried  no  crop,  which  induced  Mr.  Coke  to  try  the  system  with 
several  crops  oiF  wheat,  beans,  and  oats.  The  piece  which  the 
company  viewed  bore  a  crop  of  oats,  which  yielded  sixteen  coombs 
and  a  bushel  per  acre,  and  the  sward,  then  of  a  year's  growth,  had 
the  appearance  of  old  pasture,  or  rather  of  old  pasture  which 
might  have  been  a  little  winter  poached.  By  the  original  method^ 
though  more  expensive,  the  object  is  sooner  completed,  because  a 
good  dressing  of  mellow  compost  manure  is  superadded,  and  white 
clover,  and  cow-grass  seeds,  with  some  good  common  grass  seeds, 
are  sown,  and  these  fill  up  the  interstices  which  otherwise  are  \t(t 
the  first  year.'  In  their  way  from  Longlands  to  the  mansion,  the 
company  viewed  the  sowing  of  common  turnips  on  flat  work,  at 
eighteen-inch  intervals,  with  pulverised  oil  cake,  and  also  the  com- 
post manure  in  the  heap,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Blaikie,  in  his  late 
pamphlet ;  it  was  pronounced  to  be  in  very  fine  condition,  at  once 
heavy,  short,  and  mellow.  Mr.  Coke  said,  afterwards,  that  he 
saved  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  rape  cake,  by  the 
improved  method  of  reducing  his  farm-yard  manure  to  compost^ 
and  that  his  crops  of  turnips  were  as  good  or  better  than  before. 

The  most  numerous  company  sat  down  to  dinner  ever  known 
at  Holkham,  more  than  six  hundred  persons  partaking  of  Mr. 
Coke's  princely  hospitality;  the  statue  gallery  was  completely 
Slled,  and  tables  were  spread  in  several  of  the  adjoining  rooms. 
As  before,  Mr.  Coke  and  Lord  Albemarle  presided. 

Dinner    being    over,    Mr.  Coke  gave, — "  Good  use  of  the 

^  I  have  just  learned,  (October  21,  1818)  ia  consequence  of  the  late  rains» 
and  the  unusually  mild  temperature,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  stock  having 
been  upon  it,  that  this  land  is  now  covered  with  a  grass  turf  in  a  singularly 
beautiml  state,  and  in  as  vigorous  a  growth  as  pasture  land,  of  long  standing, 
and  in  the  best  condition,  can  possibly  be ;  exhibiting,  probably,  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  inoculated  land  which  has  yet  been  produced. 
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Plough," — "  The  Duke  of  Norfolk/'  His  Grace  having  returned 
thanks,  Mr.  Coke  proposed  the  health  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
done  him  the  honor  to  attend  this  meeting  from  a  great  distance. 
He  did  not  kno^  that  he  was  much  of  a  farmer,  but  he  was  well 
known  as  a  literary  man,  and  a  scholar  of  great  eminence,-—*^  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Liverpool."  Mr.  Shepherd  rose,  and 
spoke  nearly  as  follows  : — ^Mr.  Coke,  in  returning  you  my  warm- 
est thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon 
me,  I  freely  and  candidly  confess  that  I  am  very  little  of  an  agri- 
culturist J  as  little,  indeed,  as  the.  Noble  Lord  who  addressed  you 
yesterday  j  and  it  is  therefore,  with  no  small  surprise  at  my  pre- 
sumption, that  I  find  myself  at  a  sheep-shearing.  Whether  my 
ignorance  of  farming  is  to  be  considered  fortunate  or  unfortunate, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  although  no  agriculturist,  I  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  noble  and  animating  spectacle  now  before  me,  that  of  a  liberal 
landlord  and  a  thriving  tenantry.  I  see  liberality  on  one  side,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other.  In  you  I  see  fully  exemplified  the  truth  of 
that  great  maxim,  that  the  essential  interests  of  landlord  and  ten-< 
ant  are  one  and  the  same.  Were  such  sentiment  universally  un- 
derstood, and  acted  upon,  this  country  would  indeed  be,  as  it  Is 
in  name,  independent.  I  trust  that  this,  ere  long,  will  be  the  case, 
and  that  we  may  yet  expect  to  see  the  day  when  we  shall  neither 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  the  continent  for  corn,  nor  for  political 
Sentiments.  The  next  toast  was, — *<  Symmetry  well  covered.'*  ^ 
In  proposing  the  health  of  a  gallant  friend.  Lord  Lynedock,  Mr. 
Coke  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  Scotch  husbandry.  He  alluded 
to  a  report  which  had  prevailed,  which  had,  perhaps,  been  indus- 
triously circulated,  and  eagerly  listened  to,  as  all  calumnies  were, 
by  many  persons.  It  had  been  said  that  he  hadfound  fault  with  the 
agriculture  of  Scotland.  Found  fault !  said  Mr.  Coke,  to  be  sure 
I  did,  and  I  praised  it  likewise.  But  the  first  only  is  remembered 
by  those  who  would  malign  my  observations.  If  there  be  a  faulty 
it  ought  to  be  noticed,  or  how  should  we  improve  ?  The  truth  is^ 
the  agriculture  of  Scotland  deserves  very  great  praise,  and  especi- 
ally their  turnip  husbandry,  which  equals  any  thing  I  ever  saw.  If 
I  had  wavered  before  in  opinion,  I  should  have  been  at  once  con- 
vinced of  the  decided  superiority  qf  the  ridge  system,  by  what  I 
saw  in  Scotland  ;  and  I  now  think  it  my  duty  to  declare  my  con- 
viction,  that  the  ridge  system  of  cultivating  this  crop,  is  not  only 
the  best  for  producing  dke  largest  crops,  but  it  will  obtain,  what 
can  never  be  insured  by  the  other,  a  certain  crop.  By  what  we 
witness  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  the  crops  in  this 
neighborhood,  by  the  ridge  system,  are  both  forward  and  prom 
mising  i  and  as  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  the  whde 
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coursey  it  mutt  be  ^  most  important  point  in  our  faror.  Mr. 
Coke  then  congratulated  the  neighborhood  around  him»  for  hav* 
ing  very  generally  adopted  this  system,  for  which  they  were  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Blaikie.  The  fault  he  had  found  in  Scotland, 
Mr.  Coke  observed,  was  that  the  land,  with  the  crop  after  turnipsy 
was  not  so  clean  as  it  might  be,  and  he  was  induced  to  observe  it, 
in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Scotch  farmerd  to  the  proba<« 
ble  defect  there  might  be  in  cleaning  the  fallows  ;  but  he  willingly 
allowed  that  they  bad  a  very  troublesome  weed  in  the  North, 
which  seemed  to  be  peculiar  to  Scotland}  and  as  the  root  was  a 
small  bulb,  it  was  difficult  to  be  destroyed.  It  increased  so  much 
in  the  land  before  the  field  came  to  wheat,  that  the  crop,  if  lodged, 
would  be  presently  tied  down  by  the  stems  of  this  weed  growing 
through  it,  and  it  could  not  rise  to  ripen  the  grain.  -  He  said  be 
had  visited  Lord  Lynedock's  farm,  and  he  was  beyond  measure 
gratified  at  his  reception.  The  Noble  Lord  had  canied  inoculation 
into  Scotland  \  he  thanked  him  for  it,  and  it  proved  that  this  meet- 
ing did  good. 

Lord  Lynedock,  in  return,  observed  that  it  was  highly  gratifying 
to  him,  to  hear  so  favorable  an  account  of  his  native  country  ;  and 
he  hoped,  that  from  the  reception  Mr.  Cpke  had  met  with,  be 
would  be  induced  to  repeat  his  visit.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
Still  much  to  learn,  and,  with  Mr.  Coke's  permission,  should  ask 
leave  to  come  again  to  Holkham.  The  Noble  Lord  concluded  by 
giving, — "  The  Ladies  of  the  House  of  Holkham  and  Mr.  "William 
Coke."    Mr.  W.  Coke  returned  thanks.    , 

<<  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  the  Gentlemen  from  Scotland, 
with  Prosperity  to  Scotlapd." 

Mr.  Coke  next  took  a  view  of  several  important  points  In  rela- 
tion to  compost  manure,  and  the  advantages  obtained  by  that  me«» 
thod,  in  securing  the  fertilising  parts  of  the  dung  from  the  great 
loss  occasioned  by  evaporation  and  by  pressure.  He  mentioned 
Mr.  Blaikie  and  Mr.  Holdich  as  having  jointly  effected  this  im-r 
provement  at  Holkhap(i>  ^d  Mr.  Hart  as  having  introduced  the 
method  of  sowing  pulverised  rape  cake  between  the  rows  of  wheat 
in  the  spring.  Mr*  Coke  proceeded,  at  considerable  length,  to 
descant  on  the  advantages  of  public  communications,  and  the  im* 
provement  which  men  derive  from  a  combination  of  thought,  and 
the  encouragement  to  examine  and  compare.  , 

He  next  adyerted  to  the  subject  qf  gypsum,  as  pulverised  ma^ 
nure  \  and  remarking,  that  it  is  particularly  recommended  in  Ame^ 
rica,  he  called,  uppn  Mr.  Holdich  to  give  what  information  he 
might  possess  with  regard  to  its  use  in  that  country.     , 

Mr.  Holdich  began  by  saying,  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
give  some  hints  on  this  subject,  by  what  he  had  observed  on  the 
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vse  of  gypsuiiiii  in  America,  dome  years  back.     As  much  as  twenty 

J  ears  ago,  they  imported  this  article  from  France,  probably  as 
allast,  and  conveyed  it  by  land  carriage  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  article  had  afterwards  increased  in  use,  and  wind- 
mills were  erected  for  crushing  it  with  vertical  stones,  as  we  crush 
iiax  seed,  and  it  was  found  to  be  so  eiEcacious,  that  it  became  the 
most  general  resource  for  weak  or  exhausted  land,  and  particularly 
for  restoring  the  crops  of  clover.  All  this  he  knew  and  remem- 
bered, hut  he  had  no  other  information  to  give- 
Mr.  Coke  replied.— He  would  certainly  order  soipe  experiments 
to  be  made  with  it  in  the  ensuing  spring,  but  he  had  heard  that  it 
did  not  answer  within  the  reach  of  the  sea,  and  this  was  the  prin- 
cipal reason  he  had  not  before  tried  tt. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Erskine  observed,  that  Mr.  Coke  was  right  in  his 
opinion,  that  in  America  it  did  not  answer  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
«ea. 

Lord  Albemarle  stated,  that  as  objections  existed  to  the  use  of 
it  near  the  sea,  and  he  lived  forty-five  miles  inland,  he  would  di- 
vide the  experiment  with  Mr.  Coke ;  both  experiments  would 
thus  go  together ;  and  he  assured  the  meeting,  whatever  was  the 
result,  should  be  made  known. 

Mr.  Coke  took  this  opportunity  of  commending  the  cattle  which 
bad  been  exhibited,  and  of  thanking  dieir  owners  who  had  favored 
him  by  shewing  them,  concluding  with  <<  the  Health  of  Mr. 
Styleman  and  the  Gentlemen  who  exhibited  the  Stock." — ^Having 
exhibited  several  first-rate  Merino  sheep,  Mr,  Styleman  spoke  ia 
thetr  favor,  and  expressed  his  firm  hope,  notwithstanding  all  their 
faults  and  misfortunes,  that  they  had  made  great  progress  towards 
becoming  a  good  race  of  sheep,  and  that  they  would  succeed  at  last« 

Mr.  Coke  here  called  up  Lord  Erskine,  who  had  declined  the 
cause  the  day  before,  and  begged  that  his  Lordship  would  under- 
take ic  now  ;  observing,  that  the  cause  had  need  of  an  able  advocate. 

His  Lordship  replied,  in  a  vein  of  himior  and  pleasantry,  which 
greatly  delighted  the  company,  and  he  advocated  the  cause  of  these 
animals  with  the  zeal  and  animation  which  always  characterise 
hia  defence  of  the  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Coke  now  produced  several  letters  from  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
Sir  John  had  stated  the  Advantage  which  might  be  derived  from 
an  accurate  description  of  the  agricukure  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
requested  Mr.  Coke  would  recoimnend  the  subject  to  his  enlight- 
ened tenantry,  whoj  from  their  superior  practical  knowledge,  must 
t>e  well  qualified  to  make  up  such  a  report  as  he  had  in  view. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  had  offered  three  premiums,  amounting 
to  S5Ql^  to  promote  this  object^  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  conceived 
that  ih»  Nonolk  fanners  were  not  onljr  well  qualified  for  the  «n» 
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dertaking>  but  the  voyage  from  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  ^ort^ 
9nd  the  expense  of  going  over  would  be  small.  He  stated  that 
Sir  John  had  even  strongly  recommended,  from  the  great  reputa- 
tion and  practical  knowledge,  and  the  undoubted  patriotism  of  thc^ 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  that  his  Lordship  would  undertake  the  voy- 
age. He  could  not,  Mr.  Coke  said,  while  he  was  speaking  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  for  whose  general  talents,  and  in  particular,  his  know- 
ledge T}f  agriculture,  and  exertions  in  its  favor>he  had  great  respect^ 
omit  to  notice  what  he  esteemed  to  be  an  error  of  great  importance. 
He  alluded  to  that  useful  work,  the  Code  of  Agriculture*  For  he 
could  not  pass  over  some  co(nments  on  the  drill  husbandry,  that 
might  be  highly  injurious  To  the  progress  of  that  improvement. 
It  was  not  merely  because  hut  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  in  promoting  this  system,  that  he  felt  anxious  to  defend  it,  but  ^ 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  important  to  mankind  at  large.  Th« 
contrary  had  been  asserted,  but  without  a  shadow  of  truth.  Sir 
John  had  compared  the  drill  and  broad-cast  systems,  and  had  sum- 
med up  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  a  manner  which  he 
considered  as  rather  unfair ;  and  he  especially  noted  the  counties 
of  Hertford  and  Lincoln,  where  he  said  the  system  was  declining. 
It  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  said  Mr.  Coke,  that  testimonies 
were  handed  to  Sir  John,  in  favor  of  the  drill  husbandry,  and 
these  are  not  referred  to.  On  the  contrary.  Sir  John  concludes 
that  there  is  some  radical  defect  in  the  drill.  There  may  be,  and 
undoubtedly  is,  he  said,  a  radical  objection  in  some  soils  that  are 
cold,  poor,  and  wet,  and  in  some  seasons  when  the  strong  lands 
cannot  easily  be  got  fine  \  but  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  all  good 
corn  land,  and  all  turnip  land,  without  exception,  may  be  thus  cul- 
tivated to  great  advantage  ;  and  I  would  not  have  the  contrary  ^ 
forth  to  airEurope  uncontradicted.  Mr.  Gregg,  here  present,  who 
is  a  driller,  cannot  but  feel  anxious  to  exculpate  the  county  of 
Hertford  from  the  stigma,  if  it  be  one  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  he  ought  • 
to  confirm  it,  and  no  doubt  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Gregg  said,  he  had  followed  the  row-culture  for  thirty 
years,  and.  had  no  intention  of  laying  it  aside  ;  he  believed  he  had 
tried  it  long  enough  to  discover  its  radical  defects,  if  it  had  any. 
The  system,  t^e  added,  was  extending,  and  not  declining  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  concluded  by  observing,  that  every  one  who  had 
read  the  Code  of  Agriculture,  and  could  appreciate  the  drill  system, 
must  deny  the  inference  that  had  been  drawn  against  the  drill  hus-  . 
bandry  \  and  for  his  own  part,  he  knew  the  fact  to  be  mis-stated^ 
as  it  regarded  Hertfordshire. 

Mr.  Coke,  then  addressed  himself  to  the  company,  expressing 
liis  great  satisfaction  at  the  numerous  assemblage  he  witnessed^ 
and  exulted  with  sincere  pleasure  at  the  progressive  increase  of  jtht 
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m<eeting ;  but  the  time^  he  said^  was  wearing  away,  and  there  was 
some  business  appointed  for  the  evening  in  the  cattle  yard ;  he 
should^  therefore,  propose  the  heahh  of  a  Noble  Lord,  whose  cha-^ 
racter  and  merit  it  was  impossible  for  hi|n  to  speak  of  as  he  felt. ' 
The  Noble  Lord  had  his  farm  in  as  high  a  state  of  perfection  ^s 
possible,  and  the  love  which  his  tenants  and  neighbors  bear  to  him, 
is  no  more  than  what  all  must  feel  when  they  know  him,— «  The 
JEarl  of  Albemarle." 

His  Lordship  rose,  under  considerable  emotion,  and  returned 
thanks  to  Mr.  Coke  with  great  sensibility,  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  company  with  much  warmth  and  energy  of  expression.  His 
Lordship  gave  a  short  history  of  his  pursuits  in  agriculture ;  the 
employment  of  his  time  ;  the  comfort  he  enjoyed  in  domestic  re- 
tirement ;  the  happiness  of  his  surrounding  tenantry ;  and  the  uti- 
lity and  satisfaction  of  a  life  spent  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the 
good  of  mankind.  His  Lordship  here  made  a  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  /  transition  to  the  life  and  conduct  of  his  honorable 
friend,  Mr.  Coke,  and  reciprocated  his  eulogium  with  a  just  and 
grateful  tribute  of  applause.  The  company  strongly  felt  the  de- 
licacy of  his  Lordship's  address,  who  had  introduced  a  most  ha'ppy 
picture  of  his  own  neighborhood,  and  ascribed  it  all  to  Mr.  Coke. 
He  concluded  by  giving  the  health  of  Mr.  Coke,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  those  testimonies  of  attachment,  which  need  not  be 
repeated,  and  cannot  be  described.  Mr.  Coke  then  gave  the  healtk 
of  Mr.  Rishton. 

Th€^  company  adjourned  to  the  sheep  pens,  where  several  rams 
were  lett,  and  lots  of  theaves  sold.  The  exhibition  of  prize  sheep 
was  considerably  augmented,  and  the  shearers  were  employed  in 
taking  off  the  fleeces  of  those  intended  to  be  shewn  out  of,  as  well 
as  in,  their  wool.  The  inverted  hoes,  made  by  Mr.  Mann,  and 
which  had  been  at  work  in  the  mornings  were  again  exhibited,  as 
well  as  a  Northumberland  expanding  plough,  an  oil-cake  drill,  and 
various  other  implements. 

On  Wednesday,  the  third  and  last  morning,  the  company  viewed 
a  ploughing  match  in  the  park.  The  ploughs  had  each  two  oxen 
driven  by  the  ploughman  on  the  improved  plan,  and  the  work  was 
e:jcecuted  with  remarkable  speed  and  accuracy.  There  were  eight 
claimants  for  prizes,  two  of  whom  were  obliged  to  give  up  from 
the  excessive  hardness  of  the  ground.  The  plough  which  gained 
the  prize  was  the  same  which  won  two  years  before,  though  thea 
in  different  hands,  and* was  invented  by  Mr.  Cooke  of  Greenwich. 
The  ploughs  made  by  Mr.  Coke's  blacksmith  were  the  next  in 
merit  as.  to  construction,  and  of  course  in  rewaird.  Mr.  Coke,  and 
a  large  party,  after  viewing  Che  carcases  of*  the  prize  wethers,  rode 
Co  the  admirable  larms  of  some  of  his  tenants,  particularly  those  of 
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Warbam  and  Wightoiii  fanns  which  probablr  cannot  be  excelled 
in  management,  care,  and  production  by  any  m  the  kingdom.  In 
the  one,  Mr.  Blomfield  has  bred  his  cattle  from  Devon,  stock,  and 
they  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  bear  the  name  of  Norfolk 
DeYOiis*  In  the  odier,  Mr.  Reeve  has  bred  from  Norfolk  stock, 
with  probably  a  cross  from  the  Suffolk^  and  they  are  also  very 
fine. 

The  carcases  of  the  prize  sheep  were  exhibited  in  die  slaughter- 
boose  \  their  weights  were  as  follows : — 
Mr.  Wright's,  of  Stanhoe,  two  shear  wether-^ 
Carcase    ^t.  lllb.        Tallow     1st     l{lb. 
Pluck       0         9  Skin  -      0      10^ 

Mr.  Overman's  two-shear  wether — 

'  Carcase    8  st.     8^  lb.      Tallow       I  st.    6|Ib. 
Pluck  -0  %\  Skin  •       0         8^ 

Mr.  Reeves's,  of  Wigfaton,  diree-shear  wether — 

/       (to  i^cidb  a  bet) 
Carcase    9st.     1  lb.  Tallow     1  st.     Sib. 

Pluck   .0        %\  Skin    -  10 

Mr.  Harvey's,  of  Alburgh,  two-shear  wether-— 

Carcase    8  st.      a^  lb.  Tallow     l  st.   1  lb. 

Pluck  -    0  9  Skin  -    0         8 

Mr.  Butcher's^  of  Bumham,  two-shear  wethers- 
Carcase     7  St.       11  lb.  Tallow  0  st.  12*  lb. 
Pluck  -     0            10  Skin  -  0        10| 
Mr.  Butcher's  shearling  wether — 

(to  decide  k  bet)  • 

Carcase     6  st.    5  lb.  Tallow      1  st.    0  lb. 

Pluck  -0  8  Skin     -    0         7 

The  above  were  all  of  the  Southdown  breed. 
Mr.  Styleman,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  gentleman  tbe 
preceding  morning,  had  one  of  his  full-mouthed  Merino  wethers 
slaughtered,  the  weight  of  which  was  as  foUows : — 

Carcase  4«  st.     7  Ibw  Tallow    0  st.    lOlb. 

Pltick-    0         8|  Skm     -    6         8 

At  the  usual  hour  the  party  assembled  for  dinner,  and  about 
foiur  hundred  sat  down  in  different  rooms.  After  dinner,  the 
^  Constitution  and  King"  having  been  drank— -,Mr.  Coke  rosef 
Uld  gave  ^  the  Bishop  and  Clergv  of  the  Diocese.^  I  am  aware, 
gefitlemen^  he  said,  that  pains  nave  been  taken  by  some  indhri- 
duals,  either  from  improper  motives,  or  from  want  of  kiKi$nng  me 
better,  to  misrepresent  my  sentiments,  and  calumniate  my  views 
towa]>d8  the  church ;  but  this  it  no  time  for  the  repetition,  or  eves 
d»e  temembrance  of  wrongs  ^  I  ehaU  therefore  leave  every  tlmsg  of 
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this  kind  to  be  settled  with  their  own  consciences,  or  refuted  by  my 
conduct  through  life. 

.The  Rev.  Mr.  Glover  then  rose,  and  addressed  Mr.  Coke  ae 
follows  : — Sir,  when  I  see  around  me  so  many  individuals  of  my 
own  order,  more  fit  to  undertake,  and  more  competent  to  per- 
form the  office  of  thanking  you  for  the  toast  you  have  just  given^ 
I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  task  of  attempting  to  express  out 
gratitude  should  have  fallen  upon  me.  There  is  one  respecf, 
however,  in  which  I  feel  this  regret  not  only  greatly  lessened,  but 
almost  replaced^by  satisfaction,  and  it  is  this,— that  by  my  owa 
personal  knowledge  of  your  sentiments  on  this^  subject,  by  the 
private  intercourse,  and  friendship,  with  which  you  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  honor  me,  by  the  honest  simplicity  of  your,  heart,  a 
virtue  which  the  breath  of  slander  never  dared  deny  you,  I  can 
stand  here  as  a  man,  as  a  clergyman,  and  a  Christian,  solemnly  to 
declare,  the  experience  of  life  has  never  brought  me  acquainted 
with  a  man  in  whose  hands  I  would  sooner  trust  the  interests  of 
the  church,  or  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  done  more  to  promote 
those  interests  than  Mr.  Coke.  If  we  look.  Sir,  to  your  valuable 
services  in  agriculture ;  if  we  recollect  the  thousands  and  thou^- 
sands  of  acres,  which  have  either  actually  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  or  their  produce  doubled,  and  trebled,  and  quadrupled^ 
by  your  exertions  ajid  example,  who,  let  me  ask,  has  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  establishment  as  Mr. 
Coke  ?— But,  Sir,  this  is  not  the  only  light,  in  which  I  have  ever 
felt  inclined  to  contemplate  the  services  you  have  irendered  us. 
The  interests  of  any  religious  establishments  are  of  two  kinds,^— 
they  are  partly  temporal  and  partly  spiritual  ^  and  it  is  in  this 
latter  point  of  view,  not  less  than  in  the  former,  that  I  have  ever 
contemplated  the  scenes  at  Holkham,  and  that  I  now  contemplate 
the  scenes  around  me.  I  have  seen  your  improved  system  of 
husbandry,  not  only  converting  a  waste  into  a  garden,  and  result- 
ing in  great  worldly  advantages  to  mankind  ;  but,  Sir,  I  have  seen 
your  tenants  composed  of  an  enlightened  and  manly  and  reasonable 
race  of  men.'  I  have  seen  your  poor,  all  of  them,  men,  women j 
and  children,  even  the  weakness  of  infancy,  and  the  decrepitude 
of  age,  provided  with  abundant  employment;  all  well  fed,  well 
clothed,'  happy,  cheerful,  and  contented.  I  have  contemplated 
agriculture  as  a  pursuit  of  peace  and  innocence,  and  indu^ry  and 
content,  the  best  guardians  of  virtue  and  handmaids  of  religion* 
I  have  seen,  by  actual  demonstration,  these  wonderful  and  inw 
portant  facts,  that  your  population  has  been  doubled,  and'  your 
poor  rates  diminished  one  half;  that  your  workhouse  has  oeen 
levelled  in  the  dust,  or  left  witlx)ut  a  ungle  tenant  to  pine  within 
its  walls*    ^1  I  have  se^n  alt  tbi^  and  much  more,  which  I  wilt 
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not  now  deUin  you  by  enmnerating}  and  it  is  on  the^  grounds, 
above  all  others,  that  I  greet  you  as  the  friend  of  humanity,  jus- 
tice, and  benevolence,  said  as  co-operating  together  with  us,  both 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  your  fellow-creatures. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  Sir,  that  much  prejudice 
and  misunderstanding  are  abroad,  respecting  your  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  tithes.    It  is  said  you  would  gladly  rob  us  of  them 
altogether*    This  I  know  to  be  directly  and  positively  false ;  and 
I  know  that  the  same  love  of  justice,  which  would  lead  you  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  oppression  on  one  hand,  would  lead  you  to 
guard  and  defend,  as  sacred,  the  rights  of  property,  on  the  other. 
But  that  the  present  system  is  productive  of  many  inconveniences^ 
and  the  source  of  much  hardship  and  ilUwill,  both  to  the  tithe- 
owner  and  the  farmer,  I  have  never  met  with  any  man  bold 
enough  to  deny :  and  I  know  numbers  of  the  most  zealous  and 
worthy  men  of  my  own  profession,  who,  together  with  myself, 
would  gladly  hail  any  competent  remedy  for  these  existing  evils, 
lU  Sir,  a  plan  could  be  devised,  and  I  think  it  might  easily  be 
don^  which  would  secure  to  us  our  inalienable  rights  and  inde- 
pendence, without  litigation  and  fraud  and  malice,  and  to  the 
farmer  the  full  and  complete  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  his  own 
skill,  capital,  and  exertions,  surely  every  friend  to  Justice,  every 
friend  to  religion,  every  member  of  the  church  of  England,  who 
koowa  what  the  interests  of  his  church  are,  and  would  willingly 
defend  them,  must  join  in  thinking  that  its  adoption  would  infi* 
nitely  strengthen,  instead  of  weakening,  the  walls  of  his  Sion.— - 
J  know  that  delicacy  and  exquisite  sensibility  are  alive  upon  this 
subject  J  I  know  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  touched  without  a  cry 
b^ing  attempted  to  be  set  up,  that  the  church  is  in  danger.     But, 
Sir,  notwithstanding  this,  I  believe  that  the  futility  of  such  an 
alarm  will  yet  be  seen  through ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  some- 
thing, such  as  I  have  hinted  at,  will  yet,  and  before  long,  be 
suecessfttlly  attempted.    I  may  be  charged  with  a  disposition  of 
change  and  iniiovation.    What  is  there  which  the  progress  of 
society  has  not  changed  ?    and  the  change  of  manners  has  not 
changed  ?     Time,  says  Lord  Bacon,  is  the  greatest  innovator  of 
us  all ;  and  with  the  authority  of  such  a  man;  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  heart,  I  rest  satisfied,  and  indiflerent  to  all  such 
charges.    I  have   only   in  my  own  name,  and  in  that  of  my 
brethren,  again  to  thank  you,  for  the  honor  you  have  done  us  3 
and  beg  you  to  accept  our  prayers  and  wishes,  in  return,  that 
every  health,  and  happiness,  and  prosperity  may  slttend  you. 

The  Rar«  Mr.  Wilson  rose  to  second  the  ideas  of  his  reverend 
friend,  Mr.  Glover.  Most  earnestly  did  he  wish  that  some  altera- 
VOQ  was  made  in  the  law  of  tithes.    With  respect  to  Mr.  Coke^ 
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he  need  not  address  himself  to  Norfolk  men ;  they  knew  him  well ; 
and  to'  those  who  came  from  a  distance,  many  of  whom  were 
within  hearing,  he  would  only  say,  that  he  spends  a  princely 
fortune  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  happiness  to  all  around. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Odell  followed  in  simihc  terms. 
•*  Lord  Surrey,"—"  Lord  Bury/' 

This  toast  was  received  with  marked  demonstrations  of  satisfac- 
tion, which,  having  subsided.  Lord  Bury  rose  and  observed,  that 
though  he  knew  little  of  farming,  he  entered  as  warifily  as  any  of 
them  into  their  feelings,  with  regard  to  their  noble  and  excellent 
host.  I  admire  him,  said  his  Lordship,  as  a  man,  and  I  love  hii|^ 
as  a  true  friend  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 
<<  The  Inclosure  of  Wastes.*' 

Mr.  Coke  gave,— Admiral  Lukin,  Sir  William  Bolton,  and  the 
other  Gentlemen  of  the  Navy,  with  the  «*  Wooden  Walls  of 
England." 

Admiral  Lukin  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Coke  hoped  that  some  alteration  would  take  place  in  the' 
laws  respecting  the  use  of  salt  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  at 
present  the  restrictions  were  so  many,  and  so  severe,  that  he* 
deemed  it  but  right  to  caution  persons  against  using  it.  It  cer- 
tainly was  serviceable  to  cattle,  but  as  a  manure  its  efficacy  was 
very  questionable. 

Lord  Albemarle  said  he  had  received  a  cargo  of  Dutch  ashes, 
with  which  he  meant  to  make  an  experiment  on  clover  ^s  a 
manure. 

Mr.  Coke  then  proposed  Dr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Boott,  of 
America.     Dr.  Steveiison  returned  thanks. 

<«JMr.  Blount,  the  President  of  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural 
Society." 

Mr.  Blount  observed,  in  returning,  thanks,  that  he  had  been 
most  highly  gratified  in  his  visit  to  Holkham,  and  added,  that 
Mr.  Coke  was  perfectly  right  in  his  caution  respecting  the  use  oi 
salt*  He  also  thanked  Mr.  Biaikie  for  his  publications  on  dificrent 
agricultural  topics. 

«  Small  in  size  and  great  in  value.'' 

«  Lord  Landsdown,  President  of  the  Bath  Agrieukural  So- 
ciety." 

«  Mr.  Curwen,  —  Lord  Somerville,  —  Lord  Bradford,  —  Mr. 
Dundas,  — ^6ir  Watkin  Wynne,  —  Mr.  Prajt,  —  Mr.  Hamond^^ 
Mr.  Micklethwait,— Mr.  Southwell,— Captain  Beauchamp^— Sir 
-George  Jerningham.'^ 

"Mr.  Wilbraham,  the  Father  of  Husbandry  in  Cheshire/' 
Mr.  Wilbraham  briefly  returned  thanks. 
"  Captain  Bouverie  and  Mr.  Powe." 
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Captain  BouYerk  retorned  thanki 

<«  Mr.  Merest  and  Mr.  Postle." 

"  Mn  Canning,  of  Warwickshire) ^Honorable  Mr.  Erskine, 

Mr.  Bcntley,— Mr.  Reed,— -Mr.  Maude,— Mr.  Champion." 

Mr.  Canning  complimented  Mr.  Coke,  in  a  speech  of  mtich 
force  and  propriety. 

Lord  Lynedock  proposed, — «  Mr.  Coke's  tenantry.'* 

Mr.  Gunning  gave  the  health  of  Mr.  Blaikie,  which  was  warmly 
Seconded  by  IMr.  Coke,  who  paid  Mr.  Blaikie  many  high  compli* 
ipents. 

1  Mr.  Coke  proceeded  to  read  the  adjudications,  and  deliver  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  candidates. 

Class  I. — Southdown  Sheep. 

1st. — For  the  best*  shearling  ram,  a  piece  of  plate,  value  ten 
guineas,  to  Mr.  Reeve  o{  Wighton. 

2d. — ^For  the  best  ram  hog,  bred  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a 
piece  of  plate,  value  ten  guineas,  to  Mr.  Reevfc  of  Wighton. 

3d. — For  the  best  shearling  wether,  bred  and  fed  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  a  piece  of  plate,  jralue  ten  guineas,  to  Mr.  Wright 
of  Stanhoe. 

4th. — For  the  best  pen  of  ten  wether  hoggets,  bred  and  fed  in 
Norfolk,  a  piece  of  plate,  value  ten  guineas,  to  Mr.  Hill  of 
Waterden. 

Judges,— Mr.  Champion,— Mr.  J.  Amys,— Mr.  Gill  Stedman. 

Class  11. —Devonshire  Cattle. 

1st.— For  the  best  Devon  bull,  a  piece  of  plate,  value  ten 
^ineas,  to  Mr.  Oakes  of  Burnham. 

2d.— For  the  best  two-year  old  bull,  bred  in  Norfolk,  a  piece 
o£  plat^,  value  ten  guineas,  to  Mr.  Blomfield  of  Warham. 

3d.— For  the  best  pair  of  two-years  old  heifers,  bred  in  Norfolk, 
a  piece  of  plate,  value  ten  guineas,  to  Mr.  Denny  of  Egmere. 

4th.— For  the  best  two-year  old  ox,  bred  in  Norfolk,  a  piece  of 
plate,  value  ten  guineas.  There  was  no  stock  exhibited  for  this 
premium.  '    ^  *         - 

>  Judges,  -Mr.  Blount,— Mr.  J.  Creasey,— Mr.  Harvey. 

Class  Ill.-Pigs. 

1st.— For  the  best  boar,  a  piece  of  plate,  value  six  guineas,  t» 
Mr.  Overman  of  Burnham. 

2d.— For  the  second  best  boar,  .a  piece  of  plate,  value  four 
guineas,  to  Mr.  S.  Taylor  of  Ditchingham. 

Judges,--Mr.  S.  Abbott,— Mr.  John  Amys,— Mr.  W.  Gr^g. 

Class  IV, — ^For  ^^e  Conversion  of  Arable  Land  into  permanene 
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Pasture,  by  tran^lanting  Turf»  hitbefrto  called  Iiioculation: 
.   A  piece  of  plate,  value  twenty  guineas,  not  awarded. 
Judges, — ^Mr.  Henry  Blyth,— Mr.  John  Oakes. 

Class  V. — Implements  of  Husbandry. 

A  piece  of  plate,  value  ten  guineas,  not  awarded* 

Judges, — ^Mr..  H.  Abbott^ — Mr.  R.  Gilbert^r— Mr*  P.  Bullock* 

Class  VI.  -  Shepherds. 

.  1st.— To  William  Terringt^n,  siervant  to  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Stanhoe,  the  sum  of  five  guineas. 

2d. — ^To  Charles  Copeman,  servant  to  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Alborough^ 
the  sum  of  four  guineas. 

3d. — ^To  William  Smith,  servant  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Congham ;  and 
to  William  Carver,  servant  to  Mr.  Drake  of  Earsham  Park,  the  $um 
of  three  guineas,  divided  equally  between  those  two  candidates. 

4th. — To  Samuel  Chubbock,  servant  to  Mr.  Saul  of  Blofield, 
the  sum  of  two  guineas. 

Inspectors  of  shepherds'  certificates,— *Mr.  Thomas  Leeds  and 
Mr.  Francis  fiiaikie. 

Class  VII. — Ploughing  with  Devon  Oxen. 

To  Mr.  Garwood,  of  Billingford,  a  piece  of  plate,  value  ten 
guineas. 

To  John  Nichol,  servant  to  Mr.  Overman  of  Burnham,  the 
sum  of  five  guineas. 

To  Matthew  Fisher,  servant  to  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  the  sum  of 
four  guineas. 

To  Edward  Beales,  servant  to  Mr.  Garwood  of  Billingford, 
the  sum  of  three  guineas. 

To  Richard  Langley,  servant  to  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq,  the  sum  of 
two  guineas. 

To  David  Bloy,  servant  to  Mr.  Kendle  of  Weasenham,  the 
sum  of  one  guinea. 

Judges, — Mr.  John  Oakes,-*— Mr.  Harvey, — Mr.  S.  Taylor; 

Mr.  Coke  observing  that  the  first  prize  had  fallen  on  Mr. 
Reeve  of  Wighton,  took  that  opportunity  of  expressing  his  high 
gratification  in  having  such  a  tenant. 

He  said,  the  next  premium  was  for  inoculation,  which  wad 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  Blomfield.  He  was  always  proud  to 
acknowledge  his  obligation  to  his  tenants;  and  reprobated,  ia 
severe  terms,  that  screwing  system,  which  tended  to' destroy  all 
confidence  between  man  and  man.  He  advocated  long  leases^ 
and  said,  for  his  own  part,  were  he  a  tenant,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  most  honorable  man  that  ever  breathed^ 
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without  the  security  of  a  lease.  He  wished  no  man  to  farm  who 
was  not  put  out  of  his  reach.  He  regretted  that  there  was  no 
claim  sufficiently  meritorious  for  inoculation,  but  advised  the  can« 
didates  not  to  be  discouraged. — He  however  presented  Mr. 
Bfemfield  widk  a  valuable  piece  of  plate,  for  his  invention  of 
tnmsphnting  turf. 

Mr*  Coke  next  noticed  the  premiums  to  ploughmen,  and  lie 
took  occanon  to  compliment  Mr.  Garwood  on  the  excellent  ex- 
ample he  had  set,  in  his  own  person,  of  a  good  ploughman,  and 
a  good  farmer  •  in  general.  He  was  entitled  to  praise  too,  for  his 
management  of  stock.  He  stated  his  intention  to  give  a  premium, 
next  year,  for  plou^kig  widi  horses  as  well  as  oxen  ;   and  if  any 

! gentleman  should  think  of  any  subject  for  a  premium^  he  wotild 
eel  obliged  to  him  to  point  it  out  to  Mr.  Blaikie. 

He  then  expressed  the  gratification  he  had  derived  from  the 
sij;ht  of  Mr.  R.  Paul's  homered,  for  which,  though  not  exhibited 
wkh'  a  tiew  to  a  premium,  he  hoped  he  would  do  him  the  favor 
to  accept  one  of  the  unawarded  pieces  of  plate,  giving  him  the 
ehoioe  of  any  which  were  before  him.  Mr.  Coko  also  highly 
commended  his  ingenious  invention  for  destroying  rats. 
'  In  the  course  of  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Coke.statedy  ifaat  this  annual 
meeting  had  existed  forty-two  years.  *  Upon  no  former  occasion 
h^d  it  been  so  ntmierously  attended,  a  proof  that  the -motives  for 
its  establishment  had  met  widi  the  approbation  of '  Ms*  neighbors^, 
and  that  the  result  had  been  favorable  to  the  codritry**  He  trusted 
ibat  ft  wpuld  still  increase  in  numbers  every  year,'  and  that- he 
ahould'  be  honored  with'  the  conipany  of  all  who  de^red  to  see 
agriculture  cultivated  on  the  liberal  principle  of  a  community  of 
interest  between  landlord  and  tenant.  When  iie  began  tJrf^  itistir 
tutson,  the  land  of  Holkham  was  so  poor  and  unproductive,  that 
much  of  it  was  not  wordi  five  shillings  an  acre.*^^He  began  with 
a  trial  of  the  Leicester  breed  of  ^|ieep ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Ellman  of  Sussex,  he  was  induced  to  adopt  the  Southdown  breed^ 
and  to  that  admirable  stock  h^  much  attributed  the  progress  which 
Norfolk  hid  made  in  cultivation.  The  extension  of  farms,  where 
£ocks  were  to  be  employed,  was  unavoidable.  Such  farms  must 
be  brge;  but  if: capital,  and  skill  were  applied  to  theiQ,  and  the 
flocks  were  made  the  mean$  of  increasing  the  corn  produce,  so  far 
from  its  being  injurious,  as  a  question  of  political  economy,  ex- 
perience had  proved  it  tb  be  highly  advantageous,  since  he  could 
state,  from  actual  enumeration,  that  three  times  the  number  of 
inhabitants  were  mainained  on  the  same  space  of  ground  as 
before ;  the  population  of  Hojkhapi  had  increased  from  two  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred,  within  a  few"  years  back,  since  cultivation, 
by  the  union  of  capital  and  skill,  had  advanced.     In  all  his  parisK, 
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there  was  scarcely  a  singJLe^indmdiinl^  of  any  age,  that  did  jfiot 
find  .full  emplo^Bienti  and  tfaey  avtsa  fivanlod  lumds^^^^-tie  bad 
been  applied  to,  aome  tijaae  .ago,  b^  the  principal  xi^abitaiiir  of 
the  three  parishes  of  Holfchami  Wadianw  and  "Wighlbn,  to- say 
that  .their  poor-houae  was  'HO  longor  wanted:;  that^iiniiicti  k  ^was 
a  burden  to  keep  it  ^p4  dieir  poor  weee  ao^muoh  diminisbcd,  Aey 
had  .no  use  rfor  it*  And  when  he  told  them  4o  ioonsider  meH  > what 
they  were  sdjouty  and  to  Jook  forward  io  'tiniea  iwhea  Ae  foor 
mjghtaocreafse  upon  tbeiqi  they  replied)  itheyrMrfre<oonvineed  that^ 
by  the  s|nrit  of  independence  which  their  comficart  trnpiredy  and 
the  caertainty  of  lahor>  ^they  had  no  dread  of  a  fiermrn^  4iortbe 
whole. district  was  iiidustrioua  ^and  •»icnaIk--*-The  workhouse  wars 
therefore  pulled  down,  and  the  aged^  attd  cMbm  w^ere  -a  smaii 
burden  on  thethcee  [parishes.  T^  introdnfition  ofthe'drQliittS^ 
bandry,  which  he  could  now,  iiom  the  -most  amj^  eoperienee, 
rec(mimend,  had  justified  all  the  ih^et  he  had  «atertaimd  of  it. 
It  was  the  .most  profitable  coufse  a  fiifuer  could  pursve,  and, 
with  the. turnip  crppsi,  completed  the >N«rfoikfsysteiii  m  husbandry. 
He  paid  jnerited  compliments  to  Mr.  'Bhdkie,  his  steward,  for 
.^superior  talsnts,  indefatigable  attention,  iimd  integrity  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  affairs,  as  well  as  for  the  many  plain,  practicaUei  and 
ingenious  connpimications  he  had  .giren  to  the  public }  and  he 
spofc^  with  warm  eulogy,  of  Ae  ardent  manner  in  whieli  his 
efforts  had  been  seconded,  not  onlf  by  Us  owxt  tenants,  but  by 
many  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  ras  well  as  yeomen,  hn 
friends  ^tnd  neighbors* 

It.  w^s  cheering  to  the  heatt^  to  witness  the  sympathy  .with 
which  these  eapressioos  of  kindnetS'from  Mr.  Coke  were  redriv^H 
by  his  tenants  and  the  company  At  large.  It  realised  aflitbet  we 
miis  read  of  the  conrnlunttyoffoeliiig  between  the  bapon^andMs 
people  in  feudal  tiqoes,  but  wi&  tUs  difference,  that  here  eveiir 
tenant,  by  his  lease,  was  compktely  independent  of  his  lamHofd, 
and  that  the  affection  sprang  from  an  honorable  sentiment' of 
mutual  Juadness  and  advantage,  notinomthat  of  a«old,  bounden 
duty* 

Before  closing  this  extraordinary rseene,  eomeother toasts  weve 
^ven,  and  appropriate  returns  ma<(e:-~that  fvom  Lord  Albemsiie, 
whose  health  was  drank  for  the  third  tim«t»  was  so  pecuHariy  im- 
pressive, and  delivered  in  so  feeUnga  manner,  that  every  one 
vi^  heard  it  mustwish  to  see  it  recorded,  even  in  the  fdlowtng 
imperfect  manner.  Addressing  himself  to  the  company,  ke 
said,  he  had  no  doubt  .but  he  had  their  permission  to  add  liieir 
thanks  to  his  own,  for  the  hospitality,  the  kind  and  friendly 
^hospitality,  with  which  Mr.  Coke  had -received  them  alLw*<3entle- 
meii»  said  his  Lordship,  I  know  his  heart  well,  and  that  it  is  his 
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highest  pride,  the  greatest  glory  he  covets  oti  earthy  to  enjoy  the 
good  wishes  of  sonvmerous  a  body  of  enlightened  and- Hbersd 
men.  Look  around  you,  Sir,  addressing  lumself  to  Mr.  Coke, 
observe  the  feelings  of  gratitude  depicted  in  every  countenance  5 
^every  heart  cheerful  and  contented,  anxious  ^nd  bursting  to  thank 

•  yciu  for  the  magnificent  hospthrKty  with  which  you  have  received 
ui  tn.  Mid  for  tmt  kind  and  unremitting  attention  with  which  you 
have,  in  so  surpristngi.  manner,  noticed  every  individual  among 
UB.  We  thank  youy^!r,'for  the  informatidn*  ybu>have  enabled 
us- to  carry  away  with  us/  In  the  name  of  all,  then,  I  express  a 
islneete  and  fervent  hope,  that  every  prosperity, -and  every  Messing 
rwhidi  this  world  aflords,  may  attend  you.-    Gentlemen,  ajgain 

addressilig^  himself  to  the  company,  I  now  take  my  leave  of- you ; 
.accept  my  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
,you  manifested  towards  me  yesterday.— Long  may  you  aU  live, 

and  niay  you  succeed  and  prosper! 

Thus  ended  a  meeting,  the  genuine,  unalloyed,  and  excensive 

utility  of  which  cannot  be  questioned  ;  whether  we  consider  the 
>  information  diffused,  the  emulation  excited,  at  the  actual  improve- 
'ment  eflected,  in  an  ^rt,  in  which  humanity  is  more  interested 

than  ih  atiy  other  whatever. 

Nor  as  a  scene  of  rational,  superior,  exhtlararing^  conviviality, 

as  a  genuiue  festival,  and  as  a  fifource  of  most  gratifying  mental 

•  excitement,  can  it  be  sufficiently  appreciated  ;  i^^hether  we  consi- 
der, the  numerous  assemblage,  and  its  comprehensive  and  distin- 
guished character  ;— Mr.  Coke's  most  magnifJeenttind  extended 
hospif^Jity^-^the  striking  objects  whteh 'every w!#1re  meet  the 
.eye  ;-  the  suceeiBsidniof  imetesting  circ  urti^incesy  atid  the  general 
.  animati<yu ;  all  whi^ih  have  their  share  in  producirig  and  keeping 

up  'no  common  degree  of  mental  energy'  and  it  ^merits  observation, 
tin  a  way  too  not  Hable  to-exhaustion,  as  when  ceiled  forth  by 
.artificial  stimuli. 

Nor,  I  will  add,  as  an  occasion  of  powerful  moral  influence, 
should  I  think  it  likely  to  be  surpassed ;  for,  under  this  convic- 
tion, I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  I  never  witnessed  human  nature 
under  more  favorabk  circumstances. — 3'  am  able,  irideed,  very 
inadequately  to  describe  the  proud,  scene  of  the  delivery  of  the 
.awarded  prizes,  and  its  efiecron  myleff  afid  the  company,  which 
most  strikingly  exemplified  this.— The  dignified  and  impressive, 
yet  kind  and  conciliaHng  manner  of  Mr.  Coke,  in  addressing, 
individuallv,  each  succesliful  candidate  $  his  judicious  and  thstruc- 
tive  remarks  on  the  several  subjects,  in  which  thef  had  exccMed  ; 
his  anin^rion,  when  he  adverted  to  the  boundless  benefits  which 
agriculture  must  derive  from  a  continuance  of  such  well-directed 
exeftions,  and,  particularly,  his  feeling  expression  of  thanks  to 
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^hem,  on  his  own  part,  and  dn  tWt  of  thfi  puUic,  rivettttd  th« 
attention  of  everyone,  and  could  not  fail  to  inepire  those  who 
were  engaged  in  agricuUttre,  with  an  ardent  desire  of  making 
similar  efforts^  and  of  partaking  of  similar  honors. 

It  was  indeed  a  goodly  sight,  when  each  fortunate  candidate'* 
name  was  announced  by  Mn  Coke,  to  behold  every  eye  directed 
towards  him,  following  him  as  he  passed  through  the  dlsdnguished 
crowd,  to  the  table,r  which,  was  placed  before  Mr«  Coke,  and  on 
which  were  displayed  various  massive  and  costly  pieces  of  platei—- 
tankards,  vases,  waiters,  cups,  mugs,  &c«  the  truly  rich  rewards 
of  meritt  and  destined  to  become,  in  each  family,  which  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  them,  the  most  honorable  heir-loomsj  and 
to  telly  in  future  times,  from  father  to  son,  the  interesting  taieof 
an  ancestor's  welUdoing,  and  oJF  Mn  Coke's  bounty.  Nor  was 
the  general  sympathy  less  in.  viewing  the  rewa^rded  individual, 
returning  through  the  same  adinirmg  crowc^  bearing  conspicu- 
ously, proudly  conspicuously,  the  wellrearned  and  highly*valued 
prize. 

.  And  was  not  this  an  instructive  scene  ?  and  did  not  this  afford 
a  most  impressive,  practical, . inoral  lesson?  Was  motive  ever 
more  happily  called  forth,  or  more  usefully  directed  i  But  the 
tendency  of  this  extraordinary  establishment  is  well  known  to 
be,  throughout,  unequivocally  good^  and  the  benefit  it  has  .con- 
ferred on  society  is  sdready  beydnd  calculation ;  and  in  no  ^respect 
have  its  effects  ;bfen  more  striMpg  than  in  the  amelioration,  of 
manners,  and.  tbe  increased  respectability  of  a  class. in  society, 
neither  incomiderable  nor  uniipgorfcant. 

The  mere  mQch^anism  of  such  an  establial^ment  is  also  no  trifling 
thing:  its  p^revipos  annual  arrangeiuenl;,  comprising  such  aar^ety 
of  objects,  and  demanding  a  minute; attention  to  such  a  varittty  cf 
articles,  necessarily  requires  much  prepzurajcion,.  and  thc;  co-opera- 
tion of  many  competent  individuals,  to  whom  only,  general  direc- 
tions can  be  given :  but  the  immediate  cpnduct  of  the  meeting 
itself  rests  wholly  upon  Mr.  Coke  \  the  interest  exiQited,  aind  the 
general  gratification  derived  from  it,  are  the  effects  of  his  sole 
superintendance,— of  his  well-directed,. single,  personal jextrtions. 
He  is  everywhere,  and  with  every  one ;  he  points  out  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice^  the  processes  and  experinieats  which  are 
most  instructive,— 4he  implementSf  the  buildings,  the  animals, 
the  manures,  the  crops  most  likely,  to  interest  the  inquiring 
stranger,  or  even  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  common,  observer^ 
He  solicits  inquiry  from,  every  one,  who  appears  interested  in 
agiiculcure,  and  most  readily  and  indiscriminately  answers  all 
<luest|ons  connected  with  the  subject. 

It  M^as  the  expressed  wonder  of  many  that  he  could  thuS|  day 
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ihet  Aapff  apparently  without  fatigue,  or-fhie  sensibie  waste  of  his 
aninMl  spitits,  go  mrough  sucfa'unretoiittfng  IsoaHf  tind  mental 
exertion.  He  wM  each  niornirtg-dftfong  tlie  first  on  fa&tlsebaci: ; 
the  first  to  lead  the  way,  in  a  new  and  untried  couf<Se ;  aniiliating 
his  numerotn  anti  eager  foliowers,  and  conducting  them  to  fresh 
^scenes  of  -interest  and  iflstruetion.  DsTor  did  his  labors  terminate 
in  ^he  field  $  it  has  already  been^'see^,  thit  on  his  return,  he  only 
.  met  new  duties,  in 'a  varied  attention  to  his  guests/ scarcely  les$ 
-  numerous  than  in  the  frekl,  and  much  more  concentrated  at*  his 
tables.  It  was  each  ddy  no  %ht  efibft  to  select  healths  and  give 
appropriate  toasts,  to  -pi^face  eadh  'with  apposhe  remarks,  to 
4:eep'up  the  -attention  of  So  large  a  company,  anfd  even 'excite  in 
them  somethfaig  like  agrictiltural  discussion.  On  the  l^st  day  hi^ 
exertions  were  ftiost  eittraordittary  j  the  delivering  'fte  prizes 
occupied  a  consklef able  part  of  the  "aftleitioon,  during  winch  lie 
appeared  to  be  constantly  on  his  legs,  and,  with  Kttle  intermission, 
to  be  addressing  either  the  fortunate  i^ndidates,  or  his  attmitite 
audience  y  and  as  the  end  of  his  labors  approached,  instead  of 
exiiibiting  iharks  of  bodily  fatigue  or  tnental  exhausrion,  he 
seemed  to  acquire  ft^rii  animation,  and  ^ to  eyince,  even  to  the  last^ 
an  undiminished  d^re  to  oinit  iiothing  which  could  inform  or 
gratify  his  friends;  and  finally,  in  taking  his  leave,  he  again 
riiewed  the  surprising  faculty  before  adyerted  to  try  Lord  Albe-: 
matte,  of  recognising  and  rk>ticlng  large  n^ndaets,  almost  indivi^ 
dually)  and  on  ihis  oceasiotay  of  giving  and  receiving,  almost 
.persoitatty,  the  warmest  and  ivfost  gratifying  y^ledietions. ' 

After  this  recital  it  canriOti  I  apprehend,  be  questioned,  tha| 
Mr.  Gote  has  thus  been  very  instrtipiental  in  efiecting  a  consU 
dertd)ie  change  in  the  system  of  agriculture.  'Doubts,  however^ 
are  ^iil  expressed  as  to  its  real  utility,  and  prh^ipaliy  because  i| 
has- led  to  What,  with  i^di  censure,  nas  been  called  tne  a^grega* 
*tion  of  farms.  '  .  v 

It  is  hideed  M^ell  known,  tihat  many  of  Mr.  Go^re's  are  lafge 
farms  $  M»l  in  his  oWn  occupation,  is  said  not  to  be  less  tlian  two 
thousand  acres ;  and  some  of  his  tenants  occupy  not  less  thai^ 
twttr«  hundred  acres.  But  this,  Ifke^aH'other  questions  in  political 
eoonomy,  must  be  •determined  by  expeti^ce;  and  the  experiment 
ius  now  been  triod  long  enough  to  adihnit  a  feir  reference  to  it. 

•I'WQUld  first  ask,  frOm  #hat  period  are  tfie  improvemcfnts 
which  are  '^dktiowledged  to  have  taken  place  in  'agriculture  to 
be  dated' ?'-'UFiquest!Onab!y»  from  the  time  when  the  land  began  tq 
be  cultivated  by  indiiriduals  on  an  extehsite  scale  ;<^and  what  h 
Uteproi^fof  improv^m^t  Mncteased  pfodtictlveness  ;'<-^nd  how 
has  this  been  efiected  ?  obviously,  by  the  -skiKul  appli^txon  of 
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Ip  the.  ne}ghIiic(i:)ioo4  of  Hplt^h^iB^  ^t^'m  ^  gteat  poirt  of,  t|ie 
W^,q£No;Sip]k,,itm^fs  nf^orepy^r,  Im^  db9^ed»  that:  tbeland  is; 
light,  an4  n^tt^lly  st^nle^  npji:  ailmitjting  q£  pri>i&table  culture  on. 
St  ^^U,  s^4e,  and  with  littla;  CAgitaU;  n)Wy  ei^en^iv^  tracta  oft  thia^ 
kind  Wi^re^UAder  th^  old  sg^^m,  ^a  uppr|pd^ctiv^  aa  Bblkhaip;;  and: 
thA  country  is  actually  indebted  to  the  n^w  sys4^n)  fori  the  ^oiple  sup*, 
ply.  of  corn  they,  npw  produqet* 

Blotto  iqv^iiia  cqnsidftrabl^  qa^pitaliii^apiy  undej^ts^king*  with  s&<- 
curity  and  ^  {prospect  of  prjofit)  r^quir«^  ng.amaU'.  sbj^r^  of  inteU 
iept^sj  dji^cejament :  the  farniei:,  therefc»rei  who  investa,  auchi  a 
capital  in  l;^n4»;r/eq^ir/e^  it  a%  wall  ^<  th^  merchant  and  the  maoa-^ 
fact^rer.  Such, a  farmer^  then)  oi^t  to  b^  a.wiell  eduii^led  xmtn  i 
and,  thi$9.  s^nd.  hi&  cOi)fip[|aQd  of  capital^ .  dis^tinguish  l>im  front  tiie 
little  farmer, ;  distif^guish^his-hirgQ  fj^rijot^froa).  the  $mall&^  a*, 
much  by.  th^  S{up^rH>raty  of  it8r  CHUJi^^^tJOQ^  a^  by  its.  greater  ^xiMt 
of  suri^ce. 

The  $n^all  fa;:im.and  uneducated  £^rx|ie«s  (.fqr>  with  Qxceptiona,  tbey^ 
go  together,)  have  little  influence  on  national  prosperity)  they  seldom 
admit  of  agric^hi^ral  es^pedment^  they  are  little  calculated  f^  im* 
pjoyjement*  The  s^all,  fj^nn^r^  I^  repeal;  iu  ^}^.  eiciceptions^  and 
Mrith.  respectable  ex,(;eptioi|^j  (Ipr  h^^  Qertjiinly.  ipajr  have  the  merit 
of  ipdu&try.  an4^  frugality^  ^nd  th£$SA  al^^ne  n^ay.  Q^ke  him  ise&pe<^ 
abte^  and  it  mmt  7^9,  beadmit^d^  that  ev^ry  littkr vf anmt i& 
not  WA^out  th^  advft^a^  of  education,},  the  em^fai^ia^r^.laay) 
but  too  often,  rafnli;^, in  edi^sation  ^4  ipaimrs^  not  milch  abQii»>tm 
la^borec :  he,  h^.  Qi4gin^l}y,^  lutd  but  scaj^y  meana  of;  mental  inistiiuc* 
tion,^and>,h^  limited  opc^p2|t|pn. affording  sc^Ticely  any:  intjeUoctUBl; 
exercise,  hie  necessarily  remaii^s  ^tioi^ry^with  rogarditp.thf^poWi*. 
er^s  of  his  min^i  and  bf&.  rank  in  society.  > . 

In  a.  national  yie^,,  on.  the  cqntcsMry^  aud^  a^  ic^s^pecls^  the  ipnafr* 
diat^  object  of  agi^ici^ture,,  it  qani^^be  denied:  t^t  the^larige  fa»»s 
hay.e  bgd  greajtlyaheadiuintae^V.  th^y  haiv;^  oertainlj!  beenpropcurr 
tipoaMy  mq^t  p«qdu<^ye  of;h)jiY^n.fopd.;  1^^^  al^,  certain** 

Ij  been,  the  prmdp^l  s^Hi^ft  of  agricultural?  improKemeiitft;^iheie 
im|urqvenfijai^ta  having  bQe%  ^jqipst  exclusively,  practised  oa  Mtigp . 
fa^rjjus  I  ^nd  they>  who  have:  witnessed  the  U^lUiam  husbandry  wiUt 
not  lightly  q^pgreciate.  them^ 

It  has  been  found  that  there  are  few  branches  of  najturalj  philoi- 
spphjTy,  chenwtiy»  natui^l  hi^toryi  i^p^echanics^  &c.  which  may  not 
h.e  pf^ofit^bly  appUed  op  al^rg^efapn^  To  take  advantage  of  ^ese, 
tl^e  ocpupijeri^  I  s^y,  o>ight  to  be  ^.  man  of  education  :  he  should 
bei  /Qi^hmpete^  ^t<^  his  ovm  progjVf ssive  scieoiifiuc  improvementi  bjr 
rQadi|^g,:Qb$$i^atio^a,a^  'nai^XGHtWrn  with  intelligent  men ;,  and. 
few  s]ich?aien  wbose  attention^  foe  a.  secies  o£  yeafs>  isc  unfiemb- 
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tingljr  ditected  to  one  agricultural  object.  Improvement^  will  fail 
to  add  something  to  their  art,  will  fail  to  discover  some  process^ 
hj  which  their  own  immediate  profit,  and  the  general  interest, 
will  be  forwarded.  I  asked  Mr.  Blomfield,  whose  discovery^  of 
a  prompt  and  effectual  method  of  producing  permenent  pasture 
wUI  almost  immortalise  him  in  Norfolk,  whether  he  thought  agri-. 
culture  had  attained  perfection  :  he  said,  on  looking  back,  he  was 
surprised  at  the  improvements  eflfe^ted  in  his  time,  but  he  had  no 
doubt  there  was  still  much  in  store  for  future  improvers. 

Farming  on  the  improved  system,  and  on  an  adequate  scafe^ 
oflSsring  means  of  pecuniary  gain,  probably  not  inferior  to  the  aver- 
age profits  of  manufactures,  trade,  or  the  prbfessibns,  and'the  indivi- 
duals engaged  in  it  having  therefore  before  them  an  equal  pro-- 
spect  of  rising  in  society,  there  can  certainly  be  no  reason  why 
those  intended  to  pursue  it,  should  not  equally  have  the  advantage 
of  a  liberal  education.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  agriculture  has 
greater  claims  on  science  and  natural  philosophy  than  either  ma- 
ntifa^ctiires  or  commerce. 

Independent  therefore  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
die  art,  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  several  processes  connect- 
ed with  agriculture,  and  which  can  b^  only  adequately  obtained  in 
t3ie  field,  and  by  following  the  ptbiigh,  a  youn^  man*,  intended  for 
a  farmer,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  making  dome  progress  in 
cfaissical  literature,  and  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  modern 
languages,  at  ledst  of  French,  so  as  to  extend  the  means  of  agri- 
cultural information  from  books^  ^td  wliidt  will  always  affbrd  him 
gratifying  means  of  Occupation  and  inteUectual' improvenient,  in 
the  intervals  of  more  active  employment. 

A  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  comprehensive  as  it  is,  of 
chemistry,  natural  history,  particularly  botany,  and  the  physiology 
of  vegetation^  as  connected  With  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
grow%  of  plants,  will  obviously  be  most  systematically  acquired 
in  a  university ;  and  Edinburgh  presents  itr^elf  as  pardcutariy  virell 
calculated  for  thijs  pifrtiose,  not  only  on  iibcchxfit  of  ^e  estaUtshed 
te|>utatIon  of  the  lectures  on  the  sef  efhtl  stibjects  adverted  tOj  but 
,  parricularly  because  their  connecttori  wMi  agriculturej  I  ami  pleased 
to  find,  continues  to  be  illustrated  in  Eh'.  Coventry's  lectures  on 
fte  art  itself.  .0 

'  I  would  just  add,  thiit  the  hehsto  large  landed  pro|>erty  would 
d(^  well  to  make  these  studies  a  ))art  of  their  education.  A  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  and  a  certain  attention  to  rural  afiairs,  can 
alone  render  them  competent  to  the  necessary  intercourse  with 
their  tenants ;  and  it  would  be  still  more  valuable  to  them,  if  it 
excited  a  turn  for  the  improvement  of  their  estatesi  by  planting 
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acid  agrlcnltund  experiments Mr.  Coke's  example  and  success, 

in  this  respect,  speak  volumes  on  the  subject. 

But  reverting  to  the  subject  of  large  farms*  I  wijl  briefly  men- 
tion the  principalobjections  which  have  beenbrought  against  thetn, 
and  endeavour  to  answer  them  by  a  reference  to  the  practice  and- 
results  of  the  Holkham  system. 

1st.  That  a  large  extent  of  land  maintains  only  one  farmer's  fa« 
mily,  which,  if  divided  into  smaller  farms,  would  maintain  several. 

Limiting  the  question  to  the  farmer  and  the  soil^^  the  fact  must 
be  admitted ;  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  evil,  unless  the  pub- 
lic at  large  suffers  by  it.  This  by  no  means  appears  to  be  tlie  case  ; 
one  of  these  large  occupiers  being,  to  the  community,  worth  many 
little  farmers.  A  well-educated  man,  whose  intellectual  po^^rs 
are  actively  and  judiciously  applied  to  any  useful  art,  is,  to. society 
at  large,  of  more  estimation  than  a  host  of  mere  animal  men.     / 

On  the  same  principle,  there  would  be  an  objection  to  a  manu- 
facturer extending  his  trade  in  proportion  to  his  capital.  A  motre 
limited  trade  would  support  his  family,  and  his  large  manufactu;ire 
divided  among  more  persons,  would  be  the  means  of  maintaining 
more  families.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr^Horfocks, 
c^  Preston,  ought  therefore  to  have  been  limited  in  their  ,i[i(ianu- 
facturea ;  and  no  brewer,  even  in  London,  should  f  have  been  per«- 
mitted  to  brew  more  than  a  limited  number  of  barrels  in^^.year. 
But,  under  such  limitations,  what  would  become  of  tjxe ;  laud^le 
ambition  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  of  rising  in  society,  w^icH  ope- 
rates as .  a^ never-ceasing  stimulus^  to  exertion  and  ingenuity?,  and 
surely  he  who  cultivates  the  ground,  to  produce  bread,  nas.  tjfe 
eame  right  to  obey  its  influence,  as  he  who  manufactures  ^materials 
for  clothing,  or  be  who  bre^s  porter,  which,  from  the'  present 
habits  of  society,  is  considered  almost  as  a  necessary. 

When  farming  was  a  mere  system  of  maintenance,  and  formerly 
it  was  little  more,  and  not  pursued,  like  manufactures  and  commerce, 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  small  farms  were  adequate  ^o  the 
purpose ;  bi^t  where  the  object  aimed  at  was  so  limited,  the  exertion 
called  forth'  for  its  attainment  was  inconsiderable  i  and  this  sufli-* 
ciently  explains  why  small  farms,  in  general,  have  been  so  unpro- 
ductive. .  On  a  small  scale,  either  in  manufactures  or  in  agricul- 
ture, the  due  stimulus  to  exertion  is  wanted ;  on  a  small  scale  and 
with  little  capital,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  bene&t  the 
individual  or  the  public.  The  great  modern  inventions  in  manu* 
factures,  and  the  not  less  great  improvements  in  agriculture,  have 
equally  grown  out  of  capital,  the  true  source  of  ingenuity  and 
iiidustry. 

13ut,  after  all,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  is  the  produce  which 
maintains  ?  and,  that  the  system  which  produces  most,  unques* 
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doabt  of  tbe  i^uy«  Mipmoiraiiif'af  Imgt  to  Moall  &rms,  as  so 

Sdv^^t  IsffgtiiuKM  dtmtnidi  kbori  snd^  move  mecfaanisat 
BMans  being  uied  upon  febeOA),  theyr  employe  fewer  hands  in  ptopofr . 
tion  to  their  eztesu i  tltf99S  therefbre^jnaiif  outof; emplmment^ and^; 
as  z(;qmm^9mBe, 4^miHsmit,th» poor  and depopubie  the  country. 

Thift,abjrctipatll^b«eQ^  aome  time  ago^  vefy  sqpecieaaly  put  in 
the  QviwQ^rJy  Rev^w*.'.  htKi  I  aot  pemuuled  it  eannot  be  ta^sdtied 
h^  the  iacl*.  )n  d^ iii4>f|Qved  ejiBrfNMU of i h«iA^ 
it  UQ  otbe;^  e^thcn^.  ihe  aiUptioa  of  aooie  mechameai  imptements 
which  pexfcMpm  their.wonlib  iv^aome  proceM6%  better  Aaa  the  hand 
iMf  a.%4A)f«ieatheamNMd.lahirapptied  Ilie  dciltdepo-: 

ska  the,|pra^. with  lata  laboc  thaa the  dibUai^  and  better  tbm  when 
sown  lufQfHt  caat  I  atid  hoacNhoeing  is  not  onlf  »0Mr  ^fecsuat  in- 
destix))iiag  wfieda#  looseuipg  tha  mi^  and  mooMing  op' the  plants, 
tbaa  hamoAiQe^ff  biit  ia .  aeiteiaiy  cheaper  %  utiy  were-  these  the 
only  piofaaseaon  a  fua^  tfaern /wcniU>cortajoly^  hraome-diiiu 
of  labor* 

Jlhit  this  ia  hr.  from  bti^f^  the  casr^fer  ifa  little  sanjng'be  tlHia 

effeeted  by  the  reductioaof  ea^^nae^  icb  one  aoicle  tt  tabor,  die 

farmer  ia  enabled  t/k  eapaadr  propiarttQanhlf  moxt  on  some  oriier 

artide  ^  it  being  cl^^  dbie;  int^esfr  o£  avery^  fiirmtD  to  apply  a» 

mucKjabor on  tha  vaiiaua  peaceaaiSkof  hia  £sum  as  hia  sieam  ad«- 

>  .    •  ■  . 

'  The  iaeeidaiko*  of  litnuy  men  ara>4i^fl'diratt^^ t^  M^eetn  on  i;i^ich 
th^  are  i^&piantia  paciical  ioformatioi^andtinafa^f  IngtnionsdtsseitatioB^ 
on  Tarious  subjects,  m  political  economy,  have  inr  thia  retafioo  failed  of  ua»- 
fn\  application.  This  remark  appliespecuirarly  to  the  present  subject.  Lite- 
rary men,  air  such,  are  RttleKkelyto  w conversant  withrpTacticaJ'husbandry. 
Few  of  those,  with  whom'  litenittive  is.  a  proflr8«OB»  are  eren-  likely  to  be 
xaOch:  soquainted  wililk  tlier coaifflion  coaeMOftof  trbvcoiuitry.  MBxiy of  tbtem 
areengag«d  tasuppljc  materials  for  the  current  daily  and  monthly  ptihliica-- 
tioBs;  they  are  truly  the  Flommes  des  Lettres  of  a  country,  and  as  sucb,  are 
attracted  to  the  metrtDpoHs,  where  they  are  certainly  moat  likely  to  find  Tite- 
rtiry  ewfhyMeg^)  ¥ut  are  not  revy  Ulieiy  to  aequiM  mo^h  knowledge  of  ru-^ 

~*  The  late,  sei^oahas  been  so  smgularly  favorable  for  dibblinf,  that  a. 
more  than  usual  quantity  of  wheat  has  been  already  (October  at,  1818,)  put 
ipto  the  fi;round,  in  this  way,  and  wtdi  more  than  ordinary  accuracy,  the 
hamdatif  the  young  dt^opjlers^not  Ikmng  been  at  all  affbeted  ly-coM'.  UouM^ 
tlnabeehrajstba  cativthis  practice,  vould^pisabahlrf  be  exitendbd,  and  i^ 
done  bv  sc^in^  two  rows  dose  together,  ija  the  middle,  of  each  Qag>  lisayjn^ 
intervaTs  sufficiently  wide  for  using  the  horse-hoe  in  the  spring!  months,,  it 
would  a  good  deal  resemble  drilling,  and  might  possibly  even  have  the  advan- 
ce over  ft,  where  tlie  imd  ie  fei3»  beennse  too  turf  »  net  transpknted,  «9 
it  IS  sometimes  by  the  opetation  of  the  drill  and  harrows,  fiut  Mr.  Colba 
tmnMi  bMFe  tbU  veaaen  for  using  the  dibble^  bi»  ^d  not  being:  encumbered 
with  root  (perexuiial)  woeds. 
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mU  of  I  the  U^r.^bKhanaf.btrfsni&abljtis^l^edl^ 

any  limit  \  the  pro4m:e  t^f  »  iacm  beitigi  dH4tot)^'^Qir^&n^ 

tioD  to  the  quantum  of  lalu)c  judiciooely  a^Ji^Msd^'i^ 

however^  is»  ^h^  D^SJir  ftjrfil;em  has  aetoiffiy'niiuzl^ine^eated'idte  d^ 

mand  for  lafedr.,.-  .,    ...         .     .:■     -  •    '■"'■■> -"-'--  ^■■■'^  ^■^''/!! 

The  advantage  ofJieispiog  the.  iaii&  petieiciiy'<2leai^^#air^'r^'^^^^^ 
sufficiently  apjpred^ted  nodeje  tfaft  old  ^^f«M»^^^Jmd.^cirGdf  ibr^^  ' 
sufficiently  practised  hut  in  ihe  new*.    Tlu$  ti«c^^8filjr  t«^  . 

mom  frequent  plaughing8t>  ^^^  the  oooKiQiial'  siittitig-  b£  the  ^<^«  '^ ! 
by  the  $carUiaa^j«.tbe.gmfaher>and  od|er  iayf^m^tSk  >  Otfatr'l^ny^'     ' 
cesses  are  aUoi  carried,  on  to.  a.  gceater  esmnt  :^  «n<i#e  ilJianiitQ$  inr.  ^ 
proportion^ i& laftd^  oii»,|  mocfL  claying  ^nd  mariing '^e  dot^i  a  ^ 
greater  j^po^rtiofiate.  quantity  of  <  stodi  >  iei^  rewred^  and.  ^hMsA.  \  ail. 
which  d|g(Q9^jQd  additional.  lalKsr  $  and/ X«n06^  acar^fily'  add$  tbat^ 
judging  by  the  Hq^sham. and  Warham  ctcfn^  th«^  i>iQi8it'  yiiidttcstiiNt^ ' 
kind,  of  laWf;  d»t.  on.  wbiidb  tha  poor  viaihrvvesry  ^einri  ^Mcitfrhi^ 
greatest  reliance,  the  hanreot^i  ia>  on  theae  faftine^.  nearly  douUrt. 

The  qiiestiopt  x|low>veri  may  he  dwMed  b)r  an  a|^M;tiir  titift 
»mple  fact  of  a  larger  pioportionate  capital  Being  applied  on^  sudhf  "^ 
farms,  y  labQry>  as  before  obsoct ed^  bein^  oVviousl^  ther  prmciptti    , 
and  most  peismanent  aousce  o£  ejBpMditiaife^   .        v 

la  f urthfiMT  c»n6rmatioii  of  tUa^  an  tftraoifdimivy  eir»»n»ftta»ce 
was  o]»ntaoned  by  Lord  AlbeiurH  aa  Mt.  Cokofa^  a^icottuval 
fete,  in  18JL7  I  «  while  speaking  o£' the  abaiifd  and  senselese:  ciiH 
mor  against  the  drill  hiisbandry,  and  what  hae  been  caHod  the  uae 
of  machinery  in  agricult^ui^e,  ae*teiidiOg  to  abridge  vnamtai'labcnii^ 
his  Lordship  stated*  that;  he -was  veadly  to  ptooduce  ineontichrertiWt 
evidence^  to  prove  the  correctneSiS  of  the  following  atsuGement :  In. 
two  adjoining  parishea,  sifiuate  in^  a  fei?tile  partof  the  conoliy  ol 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  depoaiting  seed|  iatermediatti  bMvoen  ilMiN^' 
*  and  dibbling,  and  which  I  have  found  suQcessful  in-cultivating^  mangnl-^KUf*  . 
?kI;  it  is  to  draw  lines,  and  drop  the  seed  by  hand,— the  lines  at  twenty 
inches  distaoce,  and  ftaehseed  t^  about  a  hanft^fr-breadtfa  distance.-^It  is 
well  adapted  to  mai)$.e)»wiin»l,  becaosein  diiiling^,  too  much  seed  il^ddiiotit'* 
ed;,  and  in  dibbling,  kt  isQften  put  in  toa  deep;  and  on  stfong  Ifmd^^ft^oni  the 
twist  of  the  dibble,  the  sides  of  the  holes  are  hardened  and gUsedi. both 
which  are  tinfavorable  to  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

in  Cobbett*s  Year's  Residence^ift  Ameries,  he  gives  an  account  of  sowing 
nita  basf^  Of  Swedish  turmpt  in  tbis  way :  the  seed  ww  droppad^  at  ten^  ^ 
inches  distance^  in  lines,  and  the  Unes  were  f^nr  feel  (yataiHt.  Tha  e0tpeif> 
ment  was  most  successful,  and  must  have  been  very  instructive  in  Amiotica^ 
where  the  climate  is  favorable  to  quick  vegetation,  and  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  injury  from  the  fly;  but '  such  thin  sowing  could  not  be  adopted, 
wh^ce  the  %  ceomi'ts  depredatioiis,  as.8osnudi  a  quanntv  of  ptan<sw<Mift), 
probably^  be  jsacrifked  tio  their  first  aaacit*  It  ptevcB^  howeiier^  i^  wbair 
great  distances  the  plants  m^y  be  advantag^ouslj  left^  yrovidedthe  snwnml- 
ing  soil  be  clear  of  weeds. 
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Norfolk,  nearly  the  whole  of  one  of  them  being  upon  Mr.  Coke's 
estate,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  upon  the  estate  of  another 
gentleman,  both  landlords  of  the  highest  respectability,  liberal  to 
their  tenants,  and  humane  and  benevolent  to  the  poor  :  the  popu- 
lation of  both  parishes  being  nearly  equal,  in  proportion  to  their 
extent,  and  no  manufactory  carried  on  in  either;  yet,  strange  to 
relate,  in  Mr.  Coke's  parish,  highly  cultivated  on  the  drill  system^ 
voith  the  aid  of  machifiert/9  the  whole  population,  capable  of  doing 
work,  is  constantly  employed  by  the  farmers,  in  their  own  parish, 
and  these  farmers,  also,  very  frequently  employ  numbers  of  laborers 
from  the  neighboring  parish  alluded  to. — In  that  parish,  the  old 
system  of  husbandry  is  still  followed,  and  the  result  is,  a  great  many 
stout,  able  laborers,  do  not  find  employment  amung  the  fanners  in 
their  own  parish  ;  they  are  necessitated  to  seek  out  work  in  the 
neighboring  parishes,  are  maintained  as  paupers  in  their  own  parish, 
or  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  sent  to  do  unprofitable  work  on 
the  roads.'' — NoffoUc  Chronicle^  July  12,  181?. 

If  therefore  there  be  no  diminution  of  labor  on  these  farms,  and 
the  poor  in  their  neighborhood  be  idle  and  dissolute,  and  also  if 
the  population  receive  a  check,  as  stated  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
it  must  not  be  attributed  to  this  cause.      But  this  is  not  even  the 
fact,  as  respects  the  parishes  of  Holkham  and  Warham ;  for  they 
hare  greatly  incre/sed  in  population,  and  the  moral  condition  of 
the  poor  has  been  much  improved  since  the  new  system  of  agri- 
culture has  been  adopted.     Holkham,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Coke,  has, 
in  the  last  forty  years,  tripled  its  number,  having  increased  front 
two  to  six  huiulred,  and  Warham  has  increased  from^two  to  more 
than  three  hundred,  within  less  than  that  period ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
tihat  population  follows  subsistence,  and  subsistence  grows  out  of 
labors  we  must  look  for  these  in  some  increased  sources  of  labor ; 
and  where,  in  these  parishes,  c^n  they  be  found  but  in  the  greatly- 
chailged  system  of  agriculture  i 

The  increase  of  population  in  Holkham  b,  however,  not  to  be 
wholly  attributed  to  Uie  new  system  of  husbandry,  but  in  part  to 
Mn  doke's  very  large  domestic  establishment,  which,  at  this  time, 
numbers  above  sixty  individuals.  But  making  an  ample  deduction 
from  this  source,  there  will  remain  a  large  number  to  be- placed 
to  the  account  of  improved  agriculture  \  and  which  still  exceeds 
the  increased  number  in  Warham,  because  the  new  system  has 
not  been  so  long  adopted  in  the  latter  parish  as  ia  HolUiam* 

These  parishes  are  situated  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  small  port  of  Wells  \  and  not  many  years  ago  the  site  on  which 
Mr.  Coke's  stables,  &c.  now  stand,  was  occupied  by  a  few  mean 
straggling  cottages,  inhabited  by  miserable  beings,  who,  unable  to 
obtain  a  maintenance  from  the  inadequate  produce  of  the  agricuU 
tural  labor  of  the  neighbofhood,  derived  a  not  less  precarious  sub- 
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atstence  from  smuggling,  and  the  predatory  habits  contnected  with 
it ;  little  calculated  to  produce  sobriety,  industry,  and  the  poor 
man*s  best  virtue,  economy.  It  was  nearly  the  same  with  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Warham. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  both  parishes  are,  happily,  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  The  regular  supply  of  subsistence  derived  from 
some  unfluctuating  source  of  labor,  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance, reconciles  a  poor  man  to  his  situation,  and  begets  in  him 
permanent  and  regular  habits  of  industry  :  and  like  all  other  classesi 
he  derives  from  occupation  that  greatest  blessing  in  human  society, 
the  best  security  against  idle  and  vicious  habits.  I'he  present  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  in  these  parishes  amply  supplies  both  these,  and 
the  moral  influence  on  the  poor,  not  less  than  their  increased 
numbers,  is  obvious. 

I  would  observe  as  no  unpleasing  proof  of  this,  that  in  neither 
of  these  parishes  is  to  be  seen  a  poor  man's  prison,  strangely  nick- 
named a  workhouse,  for  the  reception  of  the  idle.  One  was  built . 
twenty-five  years  ago  at  Warham ,  which  included  also '  the 
parishes  of  Holkham  and  Wighton,  as  already  stated  by  Mr.  Coke, 
and  it  was  generally  full.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  no  less  sur- , 
prised  than  gratified,  by  a  representation  from  his  tenants  tliem- 
selves,  tliat  they  thought  it  might  be  dispensed  with,  there  was^o 
much  employment  for  the  poor.  It  was  accordingly  taken  down, 
and  the  rates  are  now  actually  lower.  They  find  the  necessary 
parochial  relief  can  be  supplied  to  a  poor  man,  without  internipt- 
iiig  the  little  domestic  comfort  he  has  been  accustomed  tb,  with- 
out violating  his  most  honorable  feeling,  that  of  a  wish,  indepen-^ 
dently,  to  lay  out  his  little  eamhigs,  or  his  still  less  allowance. 
:  I  digress  a  little  in  saying,  that  this  also  is  the  cheapest  system. 
I  know,  from  incontrovertible  facts,  that  the  smallest  and  the  larg« 
est,  the  best  managed  and  the  worst  managed  workhouses,  all  ihach 
exceed,  in  pecuniary  expenditure,  the  out-door  allowance  system  ; 
how  much  they  exceed  in  degrading  and  denHondising  the  poor, 
I  need  not  say* 

Tet  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  quote  a  passage  from  one  of 
my  former  publications,'  thinking,  as  I  do,  that  opinions  on  a  sub- 
ject so  important  to  society,  and  so  peculiarly  interesting  to  huma- 
nity, when  founded  on  facts  which  are  not  to  be  contradicted^  can* 
not  be  too  widely  disseminated.  It  is  as  follows :«— «  On  the  sub-* 
ject  of  workhouses,  I  beg  leav(»  to  say»  that  I  have  a  long  wbtle 
made  up  my  opinion ;  my  experience  has  fully  convinced  me  that 
they  are  of  most  diflSicult  management  \  that  under  the  best  manage- 

'  Further  Facts  relating  to  the  Care  of  the  Poor,  and  the  management  of 
the  Workhouse,  in  the  City  of  Norwich.  By  Edward  Rigby;  1812;  page^2. 
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meat  tliey  are  productivt  of  more  evil  than  good^  and  that  under  die 
wojstf  thev  are  productive  of  incalculable  mi^phief ,  The  circum- 
stances-  which  have  occurred  in  the  Norwich  Workhouse  cannot 
have  impaired  this  conviction ;  and  the  aeiSumulated!  facts  on.  thiJ. 
important'  subjectf  contained  in  the  parochial. returns^  which  go- 
yaammt  haa^  late}]r»  with  so  much,  criedit  to  itaejf ,  laid  before  the 
public*  in.  a  documentp  which  in  interest  and  imp<Htance  to.polifeical 
eoQimxi^s.  baa-not  been.equalled.in  thie.or  any  other  country*'  have 
served  not  only  fuUy  to  confirm  it,  but  to  induce  my  unqualified 
aaaent  to  Mr.  Roae's  rema;rk  on  this  8iib)ect»  in  btft  late  excellent 
jMumfalet,  founded  on  these  returns ;"  /Ao/  one^qftke  means^  we^. 
ntidkok  tOifim  the  imprqtument  qfour  sg^sim.qf  pocut  kmSf  must 
be  the  aMUiontqf'OHfrkhfm^y^ 

6d.  That  large  farms  no  longer  supply  dome^o  servants^ 
while  the  «oiis  and  daughters^  of  little  farmera  are.  brought  up  to 
eepvimde,  and  fill  a.  mosr  useful  and;  necessary  station,  in  society. 

I.  shall  endeavour  to  answer  this  objection,  b^  observing^  that- 
Mr.  Coke  selects  most  of  his  servants*  domestic  and  others,  from 
hie  cottages. 

*  On  going  a  few  nfUes  with  him  in  his  barouche^  a  finet  anin\&t^. 
boy  rode  One  of  the  leaders*,  his  appearanpe^much;  e^ite4.  out 
atlvation*  Mr.  Coke  observjed.  it,,  and  said  he  waft  sv  s<?n  of  one  of 
hi«  laborers  *,  ^nd  that  he  constantly  took  boys  of  this  age  into  his 
seevice,  and  trained  them  to  be.  stable  boys,  grooms,.  &Crj  and  ae 
thejr  grew  older ^  to  be  qus^ified,  for  superior  places.. 

How  many  individual^  does  he  benefit  in  this  way  ! .  how  many 
are  thi|^  trained  up  not  only  to  habits  of  regularity  and  indu3^ry,. 
but  tb  good  manners,  and  even  to  something  liki^  the  polish  of  Qivi- 
l»ed  society. 

T?he  facility  with  which  Mr.  Coke  obtains  servants  froni  thia 
source,  at  once,  proves  that  there  \%  nothing  to  fear,,  on  this  acox;^ 
from  the  supposed,  decrease  of  small  fa^ms  y  ^nd  I  may  observe* 
that  theses  having  heretofore  so  much  supplied  the9b  I^oi^ee  at 
once,  the  low  and  uneducated  state  of  this  clas^  of  &rqiece. 
H^d  it  been  otherwise,  they  would  not,  sui;ely,  have  been  s%tiefied 
with,  bringing  up  their  son^  and  daughters, to  servitude,  and  with 
their  siibseqoently  remaining  stationary,  ip  so  low  a  station  of  life; 
for  a  farmer^fr.  establishment  must  be  hun^ble  indeed,,  to  render 
their  adttiis^on.  into  domestic  ^rvice  an  advanoe.  i|i  the  social 
scaie.        , 

*'  Abstract  of  tbe  answers  and  returns  made  pursuant  to  an  act  passed  in. 
the  43d' year  of  his  M<0esty  King  George  tbe  Thkd)  iaiUled)  Aii~ao#  lor  pte- 
curing  retuiiis  relative  to  the  expense  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land. '  •       : 

^  ObserTatioes  on  the  Poor  Laws,  and  on  the  management  of  the  Poor. 
Bjr  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose;  &I.  P.  page  SZ, 
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But  it  is  !*ot"«o  from  the  laborer's  cottage  :  th«  indiviilual  wlto 
exchanges  that  fov  a  gientleman's  house,  gains  an  immediate  and  Teal 
step,  vrhuAi  fuffhers  th^t  desirable  progressive  improvement  m 
society,  effecfted  by  the  gradual  advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
stfation  ;  and,  What  is  not  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  from  a  state, 
ta  4ayth«  lea^t  ot  it,  of  a  more  limited,  to  that  of  a  more  extendcsd 
crnjoyment. 

l%ysk:al  and  moral  causes  ^fe  constantly  operating  to  the  ke«sp«> 
ing  ot  a  great  mass  of  every  population  in  the  lowest  tier  of  society;; 
trshoitld  be  the  ceaseless  aim  of- the  social  unbn,' this  constant  object 
cf  ev^ry  go'odg6vei'rimerit,'and  the  earnest  effort  of  ieveryintelligent 
and  benevolent  individual,  as  much  a$  possible,  u>  countei^tt  this, 
and  thereby  to  diminish  the  number  of  this  unfortunate  da^ss*.   . 

Mr. 'Coke,  it  cannot  be  deiibt^d,  ^ba«  in  this  way  contributed 
m^uch  to  this  Important  end,  and,  among  the  great  and  mflnifdld 
benefits  be  has  conferred  on  his  poor  neighbors,  diis  is  cei^tainly 
not  the  least. 

In  this  instance  therefore  <h^  new  sy^t^m  of  agriculture  has 
fiot -operated  to  the'Injury  of  society  ;  whHe,  adverting  to  the  im*-. 
-  proved  condition  of  the  fermfer,  it  will  probably  be  admitted,  diar- 
|fr.  Coke  has  not  a  little  promoted  the  interest  of  general  civilis- 
ation, 'by  the  share  he'has  had  in  creating  this  n^wand  import^t 
class  in  society, — important  from  the  intellect  it  possesses,  and  the 
opulence  it  may  reafch  ;  the  indiyiHuals  in  which,  w^ll  educated 
tnemsdve^Q,  and  laudably  et^dearouring  to  effect  the  future  promo- 
tion cif  their  childrein,  furthering  thereby  in  a  superior  walk  of 
life,  the  same  progressive  sociall  ad^nce  before  alluded  to,  by  ade^ 
qUtfte  education,  iiltelkctual  'and  moral  improvement,  qualify  titiem 
tp  be  useful  and  distinguished  in  some  of  the  professions  ^  in  liter'r 
ature;  inconimefcej  or  in  the- exercise  of  some  of  the  superior 
arts  connect€ld  with  ns^tural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mechanics,  j&c* 
and  for  their  ability,  and,  perhaps,  their  disposition  tP  do  which, 
fir.  Coke's  wealthy  tenants  may  be  as  much  indebted  tp  him,  as 
his  cottage  laborers. 

4th.  That  the  subordinate  objects  of  a  form,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
and  poultry,  are  neglescted  in  large  farms,  and  that  the  supply  of 
*lliese  marketable  articles  are  (9ierebj  diminished,  to  the  supposed 
feicofivenience  of  the  public. 

rshall  briefly  answer  the  last  objection,  by  observing,  that  Mr, 
'OAe,  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  Mr.  Denny,  of  Egmere,  have  eaph  large 
dairies  of  beautiful  North  Devon  cows;  and  that  Mr.  Blomfiera 
told 'me,  one  of  these  cows  produced  thirtepn  pounds  and  a  half 
"pf  'butter  wetfkly,  four  months  after  calving.  Nor  is  the  produce 
of  the  dairy  the  only  profit  derived  from  the' Devon  cows ;  they 
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keep  up  the  Yalua)>)e  .^bock  of  oxen  for  draught  and  for  fatting^ 
Mr.  Coke  breaks  iti  these  oxen  at  two  years  and  a  half  okl,  and  ' 
occasionally  works. his  bulk,  particularly  when  they  shew  any  dis-^ 
position  to  be  yiciousy  workuig  being  found  to  keep  them  quiet. 
With  regard  to  poultry^  I  can  only  say,  that  I  never  saw  such  a 
display  of  every  kind  of  b^rn-door  fowls,  as  at  Mr.  Blomfidd's ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  turkies  he  usuaBy 
rears,  he  said  he  lost .  five  hundred  by  a  disease  which  affected 
them  about  two  years  before. 

The  Ticinity  to  large  towns  and  frequent  markets,  obviously  ope- 
rates on  the  farmer,  within  a  certain  distance,  to  rear  them  $  but 
some  of  these  large  farmers  actually  rear  more  than  common  markets 
will  advantageously  take  off,. and  they,  in  consequence,  send  diem 
to  London.  It  is,  indeed,  under  all  circumstsmces,  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  to  rear  them,  and  the  loss  in  neglecting  it  woul4  obvi- 
ously be  greatest  to  the  large  occupier,  whose  annual  com  crops 
are  greatest. 

From  the  above  appeal  to  indisputable  facts,  I  trust  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  new  system  of  husbandry,  even  when  conducted  on  ex- 
.  tensive  farms,  is  not  productive  of  the  evils  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it;  and  that  were  even  some  local,  individual,  and  temporary 
inconveniences  derived  from  it,  they  would  be  greatly  outweighed 
by  the  obvious » general,  and  national  advantage  of  a  vastly  increased 
productiveness.  For  the  true  remedy  against  scarcity,  is  obviously 
productiveness  ;  the  security  against  extravagant  price,  is  certainly 
productiveness ;  and,  while  the  land  produces  laTgely,  even  at  a 
'moderate  price,  the  farmer  will  not  h\\  of  his  profit. 

I  am  here  induced  more  directly  to  observe,  that  the  charge  so 
generally  brought  against  Mr.  Coke,  of  having,  in  the  occupation  of 
these  extensive  tracts  of  land,  exercised  a  spirit  of  aggrandisement, 
at  the  expense  of  the  little  farmer,  is  wholly  unfcmnded  ;  it  not 
being  true,  as  alleged,  that  it  has  been  his  practice  to  lay  several 
little  farms  into  one,  thereby  throwing  out  of  employment,  and  de- 
priving of  subsistence,  several  families,  to  aggrandise  a  single  one. 

The  fact  is  Mr.  Coke,  on  his  accession  to  his  estate,  found  these 
large  tracts  of  land  in  single  occupations  ^  the  very  nature  of  the 
soil  having  precluded  any  other  letting.  Light  land,  of  ordinary 
quality,  must  make  up  in  quantity  what  it  wants  in  value  ;  tl^ 
farm  alluded  to  at  page  3,  as  having  been  let  at  three  shillings  an 
acre,  tithe-free,  was  of  considerable  extent,  but  considered  as  a 
«mall  occupation,  having  been  let  at  so  low  a  rent. 

Mr.  Coke,  I  say,  found  it  in  this  .state.  He  had  no  desire  to 
turn  the  tenant  out ;  he  c^ered  to  renew  his  lease  for  another 
term,  still  at  a  low  though  an  increased  rent:— the  little  farmer 
refused  it,^^  under  his  system  (I  must  repeat  it,)  under  his 
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wretched  system,  it  was  prudent  in  htm  to  relinquish  it  at  any  ad- 
vance;; and  Mr.  Coke  had  no  other  akemative  than  to  take  it  into 
his  own  hands.  Fortunately,  he  had  the  judgment  to  see,  that, 
under  different  .culture,  it  mi^t  be  made  innate  productive ;  for- 
.tuj^ately  he  possessed  the  means,  the  only  means,  of  making 
the  i^xperiment,  an  adequate  capital. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  Sterility  has  been  converted 
jnto.fjertiUty*  What  before  was,  probably,  principally  a  meagre 
sheep-walk,  here  and  there  only  exhibiting  patches  of  ordinary 
rye,  oats,  barley,  and  badly  cukivated  tornips,  with  not  a  single  ear 
of  wheat  being  seen  Co  nod  over  ita  whole  surface,  has  become  most 
I^Toductive  land  ;  much  more  than  the  average  of  crops,  of  even,  the 
j)est  spils,  and  of  the  most  valuable  grains,  having  grown  upon  it ; 
:of,  (I  repeat  it)  from  ten  to  twelve  coombs  of  the  best  wheat,  and 
nearly  twenty  coombs  of  excellent  barley,  per  acre. 
.  And  will  it  be  said  that  the  public  at  large  has  not  been  bene- 
fited, greatly  benefited  by  such  an  increase  of  produce  ?  and  will 
il  be  said  that  the  more  limited  public,  Mr.  Coke's  neighbors, 
t^e  individuals  directly  and  indirectly  engaged  in  its  cultivation, 
have  not  benefited  by  partaking  of  the  increased  capital  expended 
upon  it  ?  have  not  their  numbers  been  increased,  and  their  profits 
and  earnings  been  much  augmented  ? 

It  has  already  been  observed,  page  86,  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hdlkham,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  north-west  of  Norfolk, 
the  land  is  light  and  of  inferior  quality,  not  admitting  of  profitable 
culture,  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  little  capital.  The  great  Lei-. 
cester  estate,  in  this:  district,  consists  much  of  this  land,  and  many 
large  tracts  of  it  were  let,  in  single  occupations,  long  before  Mr. 
Coke  became  its  posjsessor. 

Under  the  improved  system,  so  successfully  practised  by  himself 
and  his  intelligent  tenants,  these  large  tracts  of  land  have,  indeed,  in 
their  truest  sense,'  become  large  farms  *,  in  their  truest  sense,  as  affect- 
ing the  public,  they  have  become  large  farms,  large  in  their  produc- 
tiveness. And  when  the  means  of  eflFecting  so  beneficial  a  change 
are  duly  considered  and  justly  appreciated,  one  would  have  expected 
they  would  have  been  exempt  from  the  slightest  moral  imputation* 

In  agriculture  every  process,  as  well,  as  its  important  result,  con- 
fers benefit :  at  every  step  good  is  produced ;  nor  can  the  most 
ample  profit,  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  farm,  reach  the  pro- 
prietor without  much  being  given  out  to  others. 

In  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  nothing  certainly  so  incalcukbty 
increases  its  value,  as  the  reflection  that  it  has  not  involved  a  sa- 
crifice of  principle.  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  few  occupations,, 
from  the  considerations  just  adverted  to,  possess  more  advcBtitioiiS 
sources  of  moral  satisfaction  than  agriculture;  and  I  will  Venfcufe 
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to  instance  Mn  Coke's  improvement  in  his  estate,  and  increase  of 

,  |jpr  U)^if.ext$«Qt;4uauiH°^gnitu4%  ih^^  for^their.  entiXf  freedom  from 
^0T4l ^^aia;.!  i\y9|il  .vemiure to s^.  thi^ stKih « v|K»^;ec||iiisi{ipqt.  of 

.  iK^tk,^^4M^«^ilesfBkr9pM  toiDoraUi^^^  ^  ^-.L;., 

In .  ^p  ^h^e  progress  to.  it^-coiqplete  «tt«imii6nU|<  tKc^  .^Ip^p^ 
c«n  have  existed  no  ^possibl^.i|iptive-for  a  deyifiti^  ^r^T^.^ift.it^t 
lineof  bpn^i^l^^intAgritjr.  }n  not  €ontmuiiig:tl\e  teo^t/^diothad, 

lair.so,lpng.«t^aie^, occupied  the  land  at  Holkbax^f.  at-tfai;eB^iI* 
iiogt  f>9  acr&^  £ree  of  tithes^  there  could  be  nothing  a{f>Ti?Ktii^^g 
*ip4)^essioa;{  he- gave Jum  the  offer  of  ^minukig  iivs^iRpn  f#^ips 
vfphs^t^  result  oi 7  Mr.  Cokey's  farniing  U^  proved,,  to  hj^ve  .i>fen 
jnos^  f^Kxtfial^./  Lwiil^not  inquire  whether,  in  reletting l^s^pd^ 
iarf^y  .afirthfty  liecame  vacant}  "and  in  thepsobable  clmngesl^fe  inv^e 
in  |^e^'tenaflKs,':he  vi^jiot  equally  jus|:.  The  reader  ki^QW]^  fC» 
^  -b^^atts^  he  already  knows  the  m>eral  jninciple  on  which  they  .were 
unifosiBly.let^  be  already  knows  that|  sound  as  v^,  I4f»  Cojbs's 
^li^  ii^;gKU|tiogy>  at  that  timet  long  and  encours^inr  )^s^  ^ 
,mQfUra|e>.'rtn(Sy  ai^d  inucb|.  very  much  as  he  hipiswultimHtely 
pipfit^  by.  tb^m^  the -tenants  n^ust^ii^ecessarily  baye  al$o  been 
gDwrty  advantaged  by  them, 

Ih  the  original  investment  of  capital  for  the  cuUivation  of  the 
^and^be  took.into  his  own  hands,  which  could  not  have  been  ^^nall, 
th^e  must  faanre  been  risk,  but  the:risk  was. exclusively  hfs  own; 
it  ma.  his  fwn  ^apitaL  -  The  pecuniary  transaqtiQns.x>f  agricukuce, 
^  u^di^  ti}09i^' of  tn^i^y  rest  also  very,  little  pn .  credi^t ^^  tnct  current 
;^9cyc|nditure  of  a  farm  being  abnpst  limited  to^the  paying  WQrktneii'*8 
.i^r^lgta  ami  trade^sien'sinUsy  the  first -of  «^^hich  admit  of  none,  and 
the  ijeognd  of  little  credit*  The  occasional  pupchasjs/of^t^ocliy.pf 
seed  corn,  artificial  manure  and  othei-  incidentals  of  a.fsrtp^tsalso 
made  with  mady  money-;  had  .Mr.  Coke  therefiwe  not  pQssesse4 
large  property,  he  could  not,  as  a  farmer^^  h^ve  eacpospcl  creditors  to 
i9Uttihkiss. 

1  will  not  adc  then,  whether  in. all  thes^  important  resp^icts^ in 
all  th«se.  varied  and  interesting;  rela|xonSi  he  has  i^ot'  only  been 
uxideeervipg  of  censure,  but  whether  he  has  not  ha^  thjs'rare  therit 
and  sfjMTular. satisfaction  of  having  beei^  unifprpilv,  a«d  tbrpughoujt, 
a  bt^ps&ctor*.    The  reader^  I. am  p^rsuacjed,  will  npt  aqubtt  it. 

.^JCtdyetare  we  gravely.jto.be  told,  that:"  there  is-a  stain,  upon 
his  ^gricultwrat  syatem,  which  no.  exextipnsf  can.  v^^ash  a^^jr,  ?''  ^rc 
W€ul;eii)fi  told,  ^t  least  by^iit^plic^tiomi  "'that^^  fox  liis^^grjcultural 
^pdn8>  he  lias,  sacrificed,  muclifh^pmhess,  \v|ilc)^  'might  have  teen 
cireated  around  hipi  ?"  Are  .ive  to  be  ^tpld  ."  that  his  system  of 
large  farmsxan  only  be  considered  as  a  large  nuisance  ?"  T^hat,  in 
consequence  of  this- sy^tein,  ;Mhe  large  farmer  is  sufferjed  to  add 
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houte  te  hdttse  an<l  field  to  fields  and  to  seixe  opon  the  poor  nlm*t 
lamb,  to  increase  die  already  overflowing  abimdftnce  of  his  own 
fiocks  and  herds  ?*'  ^  that  large  farms  are  the  eye*-sore  of  our 
modem  agricultural  system :''  and  «  that  the  encoufagers  of  $uch  a 
systeM  are  the  last  men  in  the  world,  whom  dieir  country  vnW^ 
Kereafter,  have  to  thank  as  its  benefactors  ?**. ' 

In  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Barges  has  noticed  me  in  this  pub* 
lication,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  have  reason  to  be  grati- 
4ied,  and  I  certainly  am  not  insensible  to  the  amenity  of  his  lan- 
guage, as  referring  to  me  personally ;  nor  ought  \  to  take  oflfence 
at  his  merely  differing  with  me  in  opinion,  on^the  subject  of  Mr. 
Coke's  agricultural  system.    But  I  must  re|;ret,  and  greatly  regret, 
that  sueh  a  man,  so  able  a  writer,  so  learned  and  erudite,''  shouldf 
I  am  persuaded,  without  due  consideration,  and  sufficient  informa- 
tion, (though  he  has  translated  it  into  better  language,)  have  echoed 
the  clamor  of  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced :  I  must  regret  that 
he  should  have  imputed  to  Mr.  Coke's  system,  not  only  political^ 
iind  economical,  but  moral  blame,  and  that  he  should  have  said,  in 
direct  terms,  «  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  an  insolent  defiance 
of  all  moral  obligation  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  kingdom." 
Page  138.     And  I  must  express  my  surprise,  that  he  shoulcf  have 
censured  me  for  not  having  noticed  the  subject  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  and  have  added  that  for  such  an  omission  it  is  difficuh  to 
excuse  me;  page  138,  note;  when  if  he  had  turned  to  page  ^5,  of 
the  first  edition,  he  would  have  found  that  I  have  not  only  noticed 
the  imputed  demoralisation  of  the  poor  on  large  farms,  but  I  have 
afterwards,  pages  30  and  31,  endeavoured  to  disprove  thelact,.by  a 
reference  to  the  former  and  present  state  of  the  poor  in  HoHdiam 
and  Warham,  shewing  that  their  mo9'al  condition  has  been  ho  less 
improved  than  their  numbers  increased,  since  the  new  system  was 
established  in  both  parishes. 

I  could  not  indeed  anticipate  tlie  charge  against  the  system,  of 
**  spreading  an  insolent  defiance  ol  all  moral  obligation  over  the 
kingdom  ;"  and  even  now,  I  confess,  I  cannot  understand  in  what 
way  this  moral  mischief  is  going  on,  unless  it  be  that  Mr.  Borges 
thinks  it  immoral  in  a  farmer  to  occupy  a  large  tract  of  land,  to 
live  in  a  large  house,  and  with  a  liberal  education,  to  possess  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman^  or  to  use  his  Own  words,  of  a  country 
squire,  thereby  immorally  going  out  of  his  sphere.  I  own  I  see 
no  violation  of  moral  principle  in  all  this ;  I  see,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see,  an  important  rise  in  the  scale  of  society,  an  improvement  in 
intellect,  and.  an  advance  in  civilisation ;  all  which,  in  my  ideas^ 

»  Rev.  Mr.  Burges's  Letter  to  T.  W.  Coke,  K?q.  2d  Edition.  Page  136,  Sec. 

*  Doctiw  Homoet  imprimis  eruditus. -X^icero. 
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InvMfe  an  omelkinitian  in  morak ;  and  « Veri  to  iim  i  hme  ako 
ilightly  Q^enett  tt  "page  S!^  ^  the  first  eitition. 

Though  cdnsidering  myself  asa^erj  hittxiMe  ^ntourager  of  Mr. 
Coke'*  8)f8tem»  I  miMt^neTenheleaB,  be  also  iholtided  iti  Mr.  Burges^a 
cktraoniinary  denutKiation^  as  one  <if ^*'  the  last  mien' in  tfie  imvkl 
vhomi  oti  this  account,  the  country  will  have  hereafter  to  dionk  «s 
its  betiefeetors/'  I  can  only  say,  that  however  ecinvinoed' of  the 
great  good  elfected  by  the  improved  cultivation  of  dieee  large  farms^ 
I  never  have  advocated^  nor  has  Mr.  Coke  prattssed,  the  breaking 
up  of  Mnall  farms,  to  create  them^  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  alarm^ 
which  in  this  teapect  has  been  so  industriousty  disseminated,  is 
At  tdt  weB  founded.  I  am  persuaded  it  is  utterly  iiAfyraciiGabl^to 
libsorb  many  little  farms  in  great  ones^  and  am  very  oei^ain  that  it 
"Catmot  as  yet  have  taken  place,  to  any  degree  which  caft  poseiUy 
have  been  felt  as  a  public  inconvenience. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  m  this  country,  more  especially  if  it 
.temains  commerdal,  will  probably  evercobtinue  suchi  As  to  keep 
property  in  land  in  too  many  hands  to  admit  of  it.  Farmsj  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  coMinue  to  be  of  various  extents,  and  notwidistand* 
ing  ^!he  change  in  the  system  of  agriculture^  and  which  may 
bebome  still  more  general,  they  will,  as  heretofore,  flut^tuate  in 
t'a^i  according  to  the  interest,  the  necessities,  or  the  eapfke  of 
proprietors.  And  it  surely  is  quite  as  libely,  in  the  sale  of  lai^ 
estates,  that  they  should  be  divided  into  Ismail  lots,  as  has  actuary 
been  lately  very  much  the  case,  as  that'^there  should  be  fnauy 
opportunities,  by  purchasers,  of  consolidating  many'imallonts  iufio 
St  few  larger  ones. 

But  so  far  from  Mr.  Coke  having  acted  upon  the  principle 
iAfiputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Burges,  of  oppressing  the  poor,  and  areat* 
ing  large  farms  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  ones,  he  has  been 
uniformly  influenced  by  a  very  different  principle ;  having/ on  the 
ednttary,  actually  divided,  where  they  admitt^  of  sty  die  larger 
o^s  into  smaller  occupations  ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  there  are>  at  thi» 
ttefie,  twelve  more  farms  on  his  estate  than  when  he  succeeded  to 
itI  Nor  has  he  confined  this  principle  to  his  patrimonial  esfiate^lie 
fiasf -e^nded  it  tt>  those  which  he  has  purchaBed.  About  four  ye^nrs 
ago  he  bought  the  Egmere  estate  of  Mr.  Edmond  Wodehouee  j  it 
cdn§feted^  of  twelve  hufklred'  a^res,j^r  many  yeart  let  us  a  single 
^^fer^  /  but  being  good  land,  Mr.  Coke  immediately  divid^  it  into 
i^d'^^farms,  and  it  is  nbwlet  to  two  respectable  tenftntd>  for>ea«h  of 
-wh6A  h^  has  bttilt  an  eiceHent  hotise. 

In  the  forty-three  years  in  which  Mr.  Coke  hat  been  in  pc^s^s* 
"Si^h  of  "his  estate,*from  the  change  in  the  systemof  farming,  and 
other' drcumstarices,  a  cdhsiderable  alteration  nlust  necesMnrily  hato 
taken  pLce  in  its  general  arrangement,  and  of  course  principallj 


has,  in,  a  great  mea«4pe^  beefi  in^neiic^  by  ^^il^ty^iths  laa^t 
)Qf  .tb^  W^^t  ^s  be  1^^  l^v^  a  )arg4^  pad^^nir  S|q4*  of  tb^  better 
«pUs  a  smaller  .qu^iitkf .  Jn  th«  Wje$t.  Norlollr  district  Mmfs  Js 
^zp«bQb la#|d of  iSu^  il^eruH'  quality^  w^if b I  Ji^y^.mor^  tban  mqe 
.<>b|ififV^  ]da«a  4iat;:M92i£  oC  proilb^ibl^  q^kisRaijon  cp.  a.  S9^U  ^^qkle^; 
4»o8to(  tbe$e.baiire  aecjao^rilf  icooijkai^ed  tQ;  bf  let  in  j^iige  unicjb^.^ 
bii^  wheie  the  soil  of  a  large  farm  is  of  a^  better  qpaaUty>  or  Jbas 
becKiBiQ  pe9?nuneady  in^o^d  by  a  superior  system  of  cultivation, 
.oi>  tbe  terminatian  of  its  leasq,  he  has  subdviri4ed  itj  and.  that 
theie  iSttbdiyision^  have  uqt  beea  inconsid^able  is .  clear.  .froQX  the 
/a^  jupjt  jdit^iUtoned)  ^f  the  farm^  oa  his  hereditary  Npi^olik  e^at^» 
aiumbering  at  this  time  so  many  more  than  when  be  tofsif.  jMS^ee*- 
)Am  q{  ittf  .^d:  wbiish  has  effected  a  ^Keater  imriati^p  ii^  tbe.wSiiSf^  of 
them  than  is  commonly  supposed^ 

At  the  same  tim«  be  ba^  fouiid  it  expediaut  ii^.some  in^aaces, 
pa  this  ?er]|.^ftme  pripcipJby  tbe  di^em.yalv^  of  th^  laid,  .|d 
•^doJ^ge  9^m9  of  thf m  I,  but  jbis  he  b^  .jaot  <lG^e  by.an^^^^.  a 
jmiaU  f^Mm  tx>  ^  lai^r.  <h^»  jopt  by  tabii^  U<mA  btt)^  Q<xup^  to 
^d  ta,a  gresiter^  ^t  by  bringing;  new  h^d  i^o  cultivation  ^nd 
land  principally  of  such  inferior  quality,  as  not  to  admit  of  leparafe 
profitable  cultivatiofi^  or  op  which  it  could  have  answered  to  have 
erected  housesy  and.tthe  requisite  buildings  of  a  farm  j  it  ba^  bei^ 
la9d  obtained  by  newindosure^,  arvd  wbicht.  \^  this  neigbborhoodf 
has  been  generally  of  v^y  inferior  quality. — Some  of  tbes^  he  )bas 
planted,  and  the^rest  be  has  added,  at.ve^y  law- and  almost  nooubiai 
rents,  to  the  adjoining  farms,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  could 
t»ring  them  into  cultivation.  This,  in  some  instances,  has  certainly 
considerably  increased  the  measured  eoUent  of  these  farms  5  a^od 
when  adequate  capital  for  a  series  of  years,  shall  have  been 
judiciously  expended  upon  the  new  land^  it  may  ultimately,  is^^,bas 
been  fortunately  the  case  with  other  formeriy  sterile  tractg  on  the 
estate,  become  productive  land,  and,  at  a  future  tbne,  even  thfse 
farms  may  admit  of  subdivision  :  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  tbat 
-the  present  annexation  of  the  land,  is  the  only  way  in  wbicH  such 
land  could  have  a  possible  cbanoe  of  being  improved  and  becoming 
profitable. 

Nor  ba3  Mr'«  Qpke  been  inattentive  to  tht  comfoirt  and  accom- 
xxkodation  of  the  numertous  and  increasing  Is^borers  on  his  diffec^nt 
^states,  the  number  of  cqttage  occupations,  of  a  superior  chancer* 
raised  by  him,  being  probably  unequalled  in.  ^ny  other  i»ere^ 
agricultural  district. 

The  reader  8ho:uld  know  d^t  these  ^cts  ha^,b^n  immediately 
4eriv«cl  &om  Mr.  BlaikiCf  Mr.  Coke*s  intell^^t  steward,  ^bo  b^ 
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access  to 'Socurnenls!- wliicK  Aew  the  4$iFfrent  arrangements  made 
oh  the  estate  since  Mr/ Coke  became  possessed  of  it. 

After  I  had  written  these  additions  to  the  second  edition*  and 
which  were  principally  intended^o  r^l  Mr.  Burges's  extraordinary 
attack.on  Mr.  Coke's  agricultural  character  and  coaduct,  I  wrote 
to  Mr;  Bhiikie  to  be  reuaslrared  of  niy  correctness  in  them,  and  the 
result  has  been- a  comrtiunicatioti  oi  facts,  str6ngc<rahd  iitdre  in 
detail,  than  those  I  have  adduced. 

.  Laxge  farms  will,  unquestionably,  always  have  the-  ad^ntage  in 
pvoducttve  and  profitable  cultivation^  as  large  manufactorii^s  and 
extensive  mercantile  establishments,  with  large  capkals^  wilt  be 
supettor  in  tielartive  pfofit  to  smalfer  ^oiies,  carri^  <»i  Avitfi  nabre 
linriite4  capital. 

Famis,  however,  of  every  size,  the  smallest  a^well  asthe  largest, 
admit  of  the  improved  cultivation  5  and  the  real  subject  of  regret 
with  me  is,  that  it  should  hahre  hkberto  been-  so  *filtle  adopted  :, 
for  if  these  Important  res(uks  bes6  obvioxis,  I  confess  it  Is  ^o/he^hat 
e3^i9or4iniiry  that  Mr.  Coke's  eystem  «boukl  have  made  so  slow 
a  progress ;  and  a£ker  so  many  years  o£  pcaetkal  ptoofe  of  itr«<|ipe*i 
rtdrity,  tteiti  con)pa!ratively  speakiAg,  it  shoidd  ^tiH  be  so^  little 

ad6pted.':^_  •  v.\  '/;..  "     ':  '" :      ;  '  "  "  ■"  ''.!•' 

'The  processes  in  agriculture  are  always  carried  oh  in  the  face  ^ 
day,  and,  of  all  others,  are  the  mo^  open  to  public  uispection. 
Mn  Coke^has  encouraged  visitors,  of  eferykind,  to  witness  -them; 
and  his  annual  agncuiiiiril  Utt  -miist  neeeMffilT  bring  many  to 
Holkham,  impelled  at  least  by  curiosity.'     NotWith'^randing  this, 

'  ThefQlUming  premiums  will  be  given  at  the  Sheep  Shearing  tmd  Agricultural 
Meeting  of  181&,  beingUhe  tame  (U  in  the  if  ear  tB\B,  excepting  theplovghihg 
with  horses  as  well  asioith  iften. ,  '    '  '  ' 

Class  ist—SouiJidoton  Sheep,  '         ' 
flrst.-rTo  the  perspn  who  produces,  at i  th^  aforesjiid  nfeeting,  the  1)681 

Bhearliojg  Southdown  ram,  bred  in  any  part  of  the  kingdQm,  to.  be  sh^wp  ,iii 

Ilia  wool,  and  shorn  at  Holkham,  a  piece  of  plate  value  ten  guineas. 
Seowid^^Tp  th?  Iterson^^yhQ  j>MMQ9«Ahe.l)^lS^(iidoM[a  ram  bo^,  V^^' 

by  the  owner  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,^la\fe  snorn  at  the  meeting,)  a  piece  of 

piate  value  tj^n  cuineas.       * . 
Xhird.-^Tb  iKe,|rersoii  Wht)  pt^dnces  th6  ^tte^t  arid  best /Southdown 

shearling  V«ther,\in  his  '^6q\y b^ed  and/ed  by  the  owner  in  the  county  of 


tailpTf 


Xotiijth.— T<\  ttie  jpyrso'n'Wljo  ]^  of  the  fSittcst  and  best  Son th- 

dd^A  ^etKer  noggets,-(fD  'be  sfiom'  at  HMkfiam,)irf£?  and  fed  by  if^e  OiC^ir\ 
in  thfi  county 4>f  Norfolk,  a  piece  of  pl^te  v^lue  ten  euineas.  • 

^fif|)fe;^ft  SdJiKflingtHc  pVeiiiibl^V  ^yfeW*  for  shejep/iiittienJarsttttenHon 
watWpaSdTtd  tbc^wtight  «nd*ieatiihs'df  tlie'  Wpol;  tfcfe  >yelght  aiid  ^jiiilftv 


.    he  saySj,  he  used  the  drill  six^eei^  yeara^  before  aqy  one  followed  his 
, .  example  \  and  though^  at  this  timei  he  trusts  t}ie  system  is  progres- 

of  mutton;  and  the  lisbtnets  of  ofTal.    The  exhibition  of'sheep  will  he  at 

tl^e  8hee{>-house,  in  UoTkbam  park,  on  Tuesday  tnarning^'tbelsecond  da;^bf 

the  tiieetiag)  wb^  and  wh^re  any  persMs  dfi^ii<^i  of  eiKhibiimg'(a8^  eoUitt 

stock)  any  aheep  not  included  intlie  fivregoteig,  deftorajhaaoosi  <a(#  hfi^4b^; 

inTit^  tQ  si^id  tbeur  «t^.    Sheep^pena  will  be.provided  for.  Jth(9(ni,. .. 

'  .     '       •* 

Class  2d. — Devonshire  Cattle,  '■''..■ 

First. — To  the  person  who  produces  at  the  meeti;ig,  as  aforesaid, ^e'  best 
Devon  YmW,  of  fliiy  age,  and  tired  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  9,  pieces  of  plate 
value  ten  gouiea3. 

Secou4.— To  the  person  who  produces  the  best  tyro^years  old  Devon  bull, 
bred  by  the  owner  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  piece  of  plate  value  ten  guineas* 
'  Third,— To  the  person  who  produces  the  best  pair  of  two-yearVbra  Devon 
hetf^is,  bred  by  the  owner  in  the  county  qf^NorJblk,  a  piece  df  plate  Va^^^  tien' 
guiaeas.  ,-. 

Fourth. — ^To  the  perpno. who  produces  the  Attest  and  best  two-y.earai^ld 
J>evon  o:^,  brediy  the^opBin^r  in  the  county  qf  Norfolk,  &]^\^ce  of  plate  valu^  ten 
giiiiieas.  .  .     ''  '        '/  ' 

vNote.^Tbe  <^sJhtbHi6n' bf  Deirc¥  takih  "mW  be  at  the  great  baanih  Ifotk> 
heQfati^'cAi  l\iesilay  kiiacninei  tife  «^ 

. .  Aiyr  persons  (V}sifoi|9)9£^aefiim|ig  oaat.^a^ttle  lor  e3^ibMi9n^<as-e?M?a  s^r-k^ 
such  cattle  not  being  comprised  under  any  of  the  foregoing  denomination^ 
are  hereby  invited  to.  do  so.— Standings  will  b^  provided  for  the  cattle.  ., , 

.     CiAsa  3d.-— P^«. 

A 

£hst^-^To  the  persofei.w&a  pniduces  at  the  meetinp^  as  aforeiaidf  the  beefc . 
boar,  pie,  of  any  breed-or  soct^iiiMi  hnd  «i  any  poft  qf  the  kingdom^  a  piece  of 
plateyaliie6ixguiniia&    .1         ...  „ 

Second.— T6  the  person  who  produces  the  second-best  boar  pig,  a  piece  of 
plate  value  four  guineas. 

Note.-^The  exhibition  of  pigs  will  be  at  the  Longlands  farm,  in  Holkham 
park,  on  Monday  morning,  the  first  day  of  the  meeting. 

It  is  particularly  requested,  that  all  candidates  for  premiums  offered  for 
sheep,  neat  cattle,  and  pigs,  will  jive  notice,  in  writing,  to  that  effect,  (to 
Mr.  Bulling,  at  Longlands  farm,  Holkham,)  at  least  a  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  meeting. 

GS.ASS  4th.-^Fof  the  Comenion  tfArMt  Laud  into  Pasture  by  tfon^dmting 

• 

To  the  person  who  shall  have  converted,  incite  county  of  .Norfolk,  the' 
greatest  number  of  acres  (not  l$)ss  than  ten)  of  arable  land  mto  pasture,  by 
the  method  or  process  termed  inoculation,  that  19^  by  transplanting  good 
clean  old  turf,  in  the.  most  perfect  husbapdlike  manner,  and  at  the  least 
comparative  expense,  between.  September,  1818^  and -May,  }8I9^  a  pi^ce  of 
plate  Value  twenty  guineas. 

Note« — ^Notice  in  writing  of  tbe.  claimants  for  this  preQiiui|i>  niusf  be 
given  to  Mr.  Coke  (or  to  his  agent  at  Holkbam),  on  or  before  the  tenth  ibff 
ofMa)r,181d. 

.Certificates  as  to  quantity  of  land,  profidenc^y  of  execution,  and  afnount  of 
expense,  will  be  reauired ;  also  the.  name  0/ the  nearest  post  town  .to,'ib^ 
ebimanVs  or  .candidate's  residence.  '       ^ 


5»  Or.  RJfjby  m  the '  [6^ 

tmkij  advancing,  he  thioks  it  4oe»  not  $priead,  or  radiate^  inote 
jd«aa  a  vgUi^  in  a  year«> 


Class  SXh^^^ImpUmetUt  cf  Hutbandry, 

To  the  person  who  produces  at  the  meeting,  as  aforesaid,  the  best  and 
notfc  nsefut  new-invented^  or  newly^improved  imptemeirt  ol  husbandry^  a 
piiteenr  plaits  vaiee  eenginnnas. 

Note4«-«11)»  extnlitiBn  of  implements  will  be  at  Longfatnda  farnn  Holkbam, 
on  Monday  mornings  the  6r&t  da^  of  tbe  meeting,  and  notice,  in  writing,  of 
candidates  fur  the  preraium  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Bulling,  at  Longtands  fafm, 
at  least  a  week  before  the  tneeting. 

CtASS  6th.^S^epherds.  ' 

First. — To  the  shepherd  who  shall  have  had,  in  Ihe  tmnfy  qfNotfolk,  on 
the  first  d^y  of  June,  1818,  the  greatest  number  of  Iambs  in  proportion  to 
the  nuntber  of  ewes  put  to  the  tup* (certified  according  to  the  form  heteunto 
annexed.) 

If  not  less  than  500  ewes,  the  sum  of  five  guineas. 
.  -3d. — Jf  not.lgss^  th^4X)0  ewes,  four  guineas. 

yd. — If  not  less  than  300  ewes,  three  guineas. 
*  4th.— If  h6t  less  tBan  SOD  ewes,  tw&  guineas. 

This  is  to  ccrt?fy,  that  A.  B.  shef/herd  tt^C.  D.  in  th^  conntV  ^  l?e#fe1fr. 
Lb- a  elatln«D€  ^  one  of  the  premtums  otf^red  by  Thomas  Wiiliihi  €eke, 
Esq.  fi>r  the  encouragewent  of  shepherds^year  1818. 

The  said  A.  B.  had  under  bis  care  and  management  ewes  put  to* 

the  ram  in  1818,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1819,  the  return  of  the  flock 
stood  as  follows :  ewes.  Iambs  ewes  barren, 

'  c^M«4dead»'  '.■'''•        »  -"^i    •*;   "      .-  ■•/'  t 

.  Ma^tero^mistreasof  the  said  A.  B.  and  owner  pf  the  said  flock. 

*     •Witness  f^-^' 

.  .  >  Note.^The  certifioolcn  tm  ba  fi)M*np  and  delivered  to  Mr*  BuUing^  at 
^^  LonglaiHia^faaDyr  Jiol^bani^  at  leaata  week  befora  the  n^eeting.    It  ia  also 
necessary  to  mention  the  breed  or  description  of  the  flock. 

.    -  CxrAss  7th. — TUmghmen.        ^         \ 

.  Firat<-7TQ  the  ^nner,  son,  or  pupil  of  a  f<irmerj  occupying  hot  less  than 
fiAy  a^reabf  ajpa^lf  Ui^ii^mthe  cout^qfNcirfotk^^^  ^t  oat'und 

'  piodgh,  with  a  pair  if  horses  or  1>ev6fi[  oxeli,  in  the  sbortesttime$  and  iiT  the 
most  perfect  husbandhke  manner,  a  piece  of  land  tif^p  ii«lkhain,/arm> 
occon|iKg  td  direotiobs  wbi^Hc  urill  ,be  g\yi^i\i  ^t  ^he  mef  ting,  ^.  pif ce  (\f  plaie 

f-,.;valueteflgMH^a^*  ..    •  ,.     ,..,^      .     ..  ^.   .-,  -.    .,  -^^    ^^.  -, 

Sefion^.-r:Xo.the.be$t  ploughman^  being^a  regular  farrp  laborer,  V^no  seta 
"^  ouYaiid  j)l6ueh%  a'piece"  of  land  ksl)eft)re  describdc^,  the  sulfa'  of  five  guineas. 


» I-  * 


^^  'Tfiif^T^ ITite  ^coftd  ties^V'^t'^rt^^ttj  ^"^  guineas. 


ml  jFaurthi«r4r<ki the  thad< best,  plougl)mfani -three.  g^iyeasMi . 


irTiTq^hQ toa;ijtVb^§t p/pugbm^n^,^^^  _   ...... .,i 


•L::.t>l.-i 


I. — To  the  fiuh  best  ploughmah,  one  guinea. 
•iNff|fi:7ZnT*^ei*ovgj)iM.;i^tc*i:  wilj, be,on  the .  moi?ping  of  t)ie  third  dav  of 
tne  meetmg ;  uptime  oftihe  competitors  ^o  be  given,  m  writing,  ij^  Mr'.  Bamog» 
at  LonglsUids  farm,  at  least  a  week  before  the  meeting. 
[n  awarding  the  premiums  it  will  be  iefV  to  the  disofetiba  ^  the  judges 
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One  would  have  expected  the  very  reyer^e  of  this :  knowing  how 
much  men  in  general  are  influenced  bjf  a  serike^ijf  fHeiSf^nfeitst, 
one  would  have  expected  that  its  progress  would'  bav€?  tffeeA  V^pidy 
and  that  every  farmer,  wjiq,  once  jgjtnessed  ita^superiority,  would 

.haire  94Qpte.d  it.  ..    /,  ,/    r' 

7  Vifhiit  theu  has  prevented  it?  frejiiiiice^,  tVt/V^'<^^^tfP^ 
provements  ;  a  rooted  attachment  to  old  habits  ^  ^n  ignai^?>t  4P)^- 
tiencef  of  change,  and  a  want  of  capital ;  and  I  may  addyviii  Dr« 
JDarwih^s  impressive  words,  on  the  same  subject.  *<  b^&ui*^  ff  is 
<iifficult  to  teach  any  thing  new  to  adult  1gi]6rjance^'['  ]  ^     ^  [J^^,' 

Either  utter  ignorance  of  jhe  new  system,  or  one  or  all  of  the 
.  icau$^9  iu$t  re.citpd>  Jcj^ep  a  great  part  pf  the  kingdom  in  a  lamentable 
state  Qi  agrici^ltural  unprdductiyeness.  '     *,  :      .':      - 

In  the  course  q£  the  summer  of  1816,  Mr.  Coke  ha4^  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  great  nakedness  of  the  land,  in  the  natu- 
rally fertile  couwttes  of  Salop  and  Qiester. 

In  Shropshire,  he  visited  many  faripas,  and  niade  many  .Jnqi^Jries : 
the  result  of  these  was,  that  the  average  produce  of  wheat  wa^  not 
more  than  four  coombs  per  acre^  and  what  is  singular,  he  saw 
((lEly  two  ejbejsp.  in  the  countyf^  one  he  met  on  the  isoad,  consigned 
-itoMr.  Roscoe,  in  Lancashire ;  and  the  other  was  a  jraixi^:Cliaine(l 
in  a  corner  of  a  field,  that  it  might  not  do  mischief. 

In  Cheshire*  the  wretched  system  of  a  century  back  still  pre- 
vaHs  J  the  very^system  which  Arthur  Young  describes  and  repro*- 
bates  as  existing  in  the  interior  of  France  previously  to  the  revo- 
lution. Once  in  a  qertaiik  number  of  years  the  grass  lands  are 
broken  up  and  sown,  for  a  few  successive  years,  ykith  corn';  the 
last  crop  being  wheat,  the  stiubble  is  ploughed  in,  whiQh  is  ^ied 
mucking,  and  the  {and  is  left  to  the  natur^  grow&  of  indigenous 
^rass;  whieh  is,  however,  general^f  so  abundant,  and  thelatid  so 
fertile,  that  it  seldom  fails  of  becoming  dch  pastuife^  though  neceSf 
warily  very  foul. 

-  Under  a  different  system  of  husbandry,  with  the  advantage  of 
'tL  turnip  .crop,  its  accompanying  manfure,  "Md  Ae  destrttdtion  of 

,  weed$> •l^y^o^^'^^^^'^g*  &^  vy^hatmightnotb^'^j^ifoAucedip these 

two  naturally  f»vor«d  coitfkti^s  i     .      u  

'  i  can  oidf  further  express  a  wtsh^  and  I. trust  it is^ji. patriotic 
one,  that*  this  admirable  systeijfi,  for  which  the  cmwitry  tebdmtlch 

.  4i3jclpi^ted  to  Mr,  Coke,  may'beJ  duly  app^reclajed  j^  tSi^^^^  ex- 

tend in  various  directions^  303^  'm  tij^ae  be  sp  geQerai}y.ef$^ft\)i^hed 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  as  by  its  proportkinatttivtgteater 
jproductiveness,  to 'meet  die  hityre  pr^^sffrg'w^ts'of'^n-i^M^ 

{to  if»ithiof(T  gtnybrfh^' premiums,  shoii!dth6y'cAfttsldctiT^  rfiimaHtt^ks  not 
" having  suffident  merit  W  entitle  thetii  fd'ffltoseyetAiU^r  •  ^:"'*^='  "  ■^^' 


ShM^  At  pOk'&ts^n  of  this  pamphlet,  I  have  rekdthef  fifth  etK-- 
tion  of  Mt:  m}thin!$  cdebhited  md  luminous  E^a^^n^ih^  Pritl^;' 
ciple  of  f'optil^tidn  V  and;'fbf  Afe  setoiid  ttme,  aft  Esdaf  tm^flh^'^ 
Right  6f  Propettf  In  liarid/pfinted  about  ih*^yeat»1780,  and  atttfc- '? 
buted  to  Dr.  Ogihrie,  but  iiHth6ut  a  nattie  or  date.*        ' 

The  object  dE  both  thcfse  publfcatibAS  is  to  almeliorat^  the'  cbttdE.  : 
tioh  of  man,  and  tnoree^pecbiBy  to  improve  the^siWiation  crftlife^^ 
lowc^clasJ^s^  a\«ub|fect  Which  wiH  ever  inttrect  the  behevdl^iif  *■ 
phao|o{)h^. '  Btt  thfef  fcave  taken  ^  Vety  different  Vie^Hr  ^f  ft;  ^rt!  '• 
the  mniM  pwpditA'hf  them  to  eflect  ity  tire,  fn  corisequehcS/ tcM 
tally  at  varifeftdef.  They  both/ hoi^^vet/tk)Asiaet  the  itoph)Ve*^ 
an*  '€tte^rion   of '  agricidtwre  aa  kidiapensable  to  fts-siccomtiH^^ 


mefili  and  oti  this  account/ 1  am  induced  briefly  to*  advert  t6th§fh; 
with  a  l1e#  win  further  to  sHfeir  the  gri^tirrijJottaii^  df  Mt  •'  C<*^S 


'.i' 


le  of  its  eertaiii/ahd'^^i^  1 


have  4uppokd/ beneficial  results. 

'^   Mr.  Malthus  is  induced  to  think,  « that  there  is'ii  constant  Af^f^"^ 

3^»^  ih  all  animated  life  to  ihcreas^  beyond  die  riotitfehment 


par^  for  it,  and  that  the  human  race  is  cdnstat3^tl](^' endeavouring^''' ' 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence/'*^  He  observes,^  thit!* 


,    -        •   .  . 
;   '  Anessay  on  the  rigM  of  proftHy  m  lasid^  with -mpei:t  CKK^it^rfdiiidttian  r\ 
sn  the, law  of  nature;  its  psaa^ot  ostablishqoeoi; (i^ ;tl>^  Oivpicip^  law»  i^:  •?. 
(Europe,  a.nd  the  i;egiiJatiqQs.bv  which  it  might  be  sehd^rej  znore  petie£pia|[\^^ 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  roan kinu.  *   .    .  *  V 

L0nd«ft :  printed  fo^  J,  Walter,  Ghariii^  Ordss:      ^         ^   •    ^  r      ;;».  -tJ 

^  This  is  uniiuestipcabiyjJtnieyAnd  tQ^  UBiuUest.^6i;^a^ire;9«ptS;aoi«^  r^ 
TnaTs/  hot  under  the  immediate  care  of  man  j;  for,  in  themselves,  they  caii'  J 
obviously  have  no  power  of  increasing  the  nakihil  productionuif  food,  nor  '  * 
can  they  profit  of  the  combined  exertions  of  numbers,  to  effect  aiiy-e<^orfoml^'>'^ 
cal  MpoaitgfQisiit^ftar  ^iv<9en>atiup^distrikftli9ii  MB(d:^909nmf^»9n}  fu&d 
failing  of  these  they  have  evidently  to  other  means  of  preventing  the  evil 

of  ^^jp»l^|[H4ant>)ift^  muivaJ  ^90^aad.^siffuctip»:;  aodii^- 

is  ot:^viously^rth»r«a«9i)i.|^en«lwalpr<H)ii^^^  \ 

quataly  supplied  :with  food,  that  aii  ma9y!<9t^4ifift  Mir««'be0QrCjr9»i«4j  ^ 

'    Tj^M|t^ri#^£;,f^Cth»lfl[;k«^^^^^^ 

work,  under  the  title  of  Iheori  du  Systeme  Aninfta)^  prinied^t  Leydee,  ia   " 

but„  for  ^pii|sy.^iir4*.  ^muf  hJVHP^e^  .iobabit^t  n^  NArwi«i^  ;  mi  itiHU;  • 


*  ,1*. 


€§3]    ^  AgricuUiite,^^  q/TJIiflkham.  SH 

iivsonie  mtuatfensj  at  iti  the  northetasMeST'oF  :2^m«f i^tfi  >jA^¥e  the 
meoni  <)iF  dub$i6tent<k'hat«  l^n-  )to6re  ^pkf^  tht  maiuiera  of  the' 
people  more  pure,  and  the  checks  to  early  marriages  fewer  than  in  ^ 
any  of  the  modern  states  in  Europe,  the  popwhtion  has  been  found 
to  d^uUjeitseJfjt  fyr  abofe  a  centurj  ^^i\u  hatfjj^cfiegiJvdjSt  ktim 

iliafi,tw^;p^y^$v^  y  ^^.^rirpp^^  ^Ah 

th^jactual^acaref^s«»  ift,S9i»/?rfla|t&,^  Am^^9  muAt:}i»yf:hMft  HW 
gr§^t^f,,,.apd,tq^e  ^ack«ett^f;i^*.,tl?if^  . 

to  double  itself  in  ^fteea.y^aijfc.  :  Ift^^npfH^  cg^F^^Wi  ^fo$  fpiplgistt 

a  <ipi|i?;is,,^?}  xW^i'rbm^  J3fnlB54^hvi%,t}wkfti?4My;^^ 
n<M«^ced^  :4^^.BPB^lato(9fff  ,'y^I^»irW*§^fldf  «Be%5W  dowrf^Jfe 
seK,everyi  t^WfiF-^K  R»Wj  <y)i>ft^e;|sci^ift  Wgqf94^^ff;al  f^t^^   , 
,Tiift  ,i;a^,?»fC|?r4w6l^iylV^^ ^  pirftAwfc^i^  of  ^^1^:9197: 
KppIK»<^4>f^ wasoj.^i^  v^j.fliffijiKfflfc jj^j^ftejr  va^ffllft j*«ei>^ : 
vatiflQ%  l¥J?Wlk*^j4"i%'*h§-i!»h9lex#ai]^^  tbf  pffl- 

8e?|t.iHipuV|»Qft  ./E^^  |»nj%xd^^u^p4  0iilUf^i^|irt#ilp9tta<^4ipeci0f 

WQiiO^  in9,ir«i^.as^nMi9bwi*i  ?rf*^8i  ^^  ?^t^3^9y$Mi.mi 
solt^(e|ic^^a#',  ^  23f;S,  jfc|>-5,;g^^7,  fj.^?. •  .J*.fiWRjqfi^i^%.4»ij^ 
pu|asion,i^rpH}cl,^  tath^  fnif^  ail>?5ft»  ^i  ia-ltoMS* 

centuries  as  4096  to  IS,  and  in  twoj^gttS^n4iJf;a|%4l^«  4i^ini«^   : 

^onld^bp^agtin^^qifclbJSj^.r^^  -  '-  -  ^i^  .:.  -^ ..  ./:.:  <  /  :  i 
There.  ai»,)  hpW^vf^Bir  he.^U5e§j;inj«>©itafwf  ^ifig^pf^i^.cifi^m 
ch^.,  op^l^tfpj^  If itb.^qr©  qr  ie|^  <9?cfe:U%flyc«?.fOri«tj|ii  ^^i^ifi^ 
keep  dowa  ttewqufpber  to,tb^  ww^s  ftf  ^i^bftWlegfie^.  «i4jti^. 
ultimate  one  appears  to  be  the  want  of  food,  arising  necessarilyj 
from  die  difierenc  ni|3os,'iu!coniin{f  to  which  population  and  fck>d 
increase  )  but  this  u^iinate  check  is  n^er^  inipti 
except  iii  causes  of  actual  famine :  the  imiix)i^4^ate  ch^ch;^  cpusisft  m 
the  customs  and  diseases  whicli  s^in.  ^J>e<g^e|rated;>by  a  .spaxoitf .. 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  i  and  all  die  causes^  whether  moral  or 
physital,  iiHitch  tend  prematurety  to  destrO)f  the  hiiman  frame ;  and 
he  'tiasae?  them  undejr  two  gisneral  heads^  the ' jyrevl^tlye  sii^^ 

The  prvrentife  eheck  aiitvs  firom  cifcamst»iice6  and  ctmsi^em* 


•  1  •  • 


'I     •<■"■•  .    :  ;  i  \.    .1    -«  •;•  *  Y  V    ?    /     '  T  J  ■^:..  / 


Tht  tisodeiicy  df  ifi^  wcirk  is  to  t«ebncil^«h«  ^tnevdl^Bt  and'ffhilo^^td* ' 
cal  m\o^ to  the ^^mtftgerudtyaf  p^rinsttenriiihuiMilw&rferfe/by  ' 

that  life  fWrCki  e^:  tb«^  SOVerCMf,  fo%^ 

predsir4iKll0n'lirtbetM«»  Itttd  tli^t  11&  0lh«r  iil#tf«l9,4»d%rlh4i'pi(^Mil|{9^8ta^' 
qf  nature,  could  effect  it ;  thereby  evincing  the  wisdom  and  beneficenoo  of  ^'^ 
the  Author  of  natQi#,  in  thi9,«s1ai&Uoth«riii»iatiois,^viierd3A¥Ms8er««^ 
is  (irodHdeiVeofthel^faUei^good.       '     v    r»\  >v^    r  -^    >       =1    x.bnr  ^- ^' 

fu  tbehuiiiUM  8]^ec«e%  4iMl  lMWiooMid«Mr'ail^'M^'MiUtllUot^^ 

evils  of  war,  disease,  vice,  and  famine,  as  tbec««il6teil^«uMiii||4Meklkto4t; ' 
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Hoh9i  wfkidk  are  eaicnfeted  to"  prettent,  and  ceftaMy  do  prevcw^  ^ 
great  number  of  pertens/ iti  atl  drilked  nation^  from 'pursmtig 
3ie  Mctate  of  nature  in  an  earfy  attachment  to  one  Woman>-^T)Ha 
eheek,  the  lefttraint  from  maniage,  he  properljr  denohiinat^s 
moral  reatramt. 

The  positiir^  cfteeka  to  popuhfion  are  extremely  tarious,  and 
indude  every  cauae,  whe^r  atiaii%  from  vice  an  miaetyi  iii4ikh4n 
liny  degree,  contribntes  to  shorten  the  ttatliral  term  of  humte  life*—-* 
Under  thfo  head,  he,  theieforei  -  enttm^eratea  all  unwhoieaoiaie 
oceupatlona,  severe  labor,  exposui«  to  tiie  eeasonsi  ettttteme 
povertv,  bad  nursing  of  ^hUdren,  great  towns,  etcdsees4of  all  ti»ds» 
the  trhoie  train  of  common  dkeaees  and  epidontka,  wat«^  phiiStt^» 
and  hmme;  and  on  examinii^  tl^sedbstaclesto  poptihktionj  itmrtll 
appear  diat  they  ate  rii^olvable  into  nhoial  re^tfainr,'  vke^  and  misery^ 

That  diere  is  a  real  and  univenal  ieiNbuty  toinereaae  beyond 
litt  means  of  subsisc^ce,  that  these  are  the  ctmstAiitly  operating 
checks  to  a  iredmndani  population^ -and  that,  mor^oter,  die  stale  of 
poptilation,  never  ceasingly,  vtliries  according  to  the  fluetuaitions  in 
^ht  State  of  human  fooc^  Mr.  Malthus  endeavors  to  prov^  by 
tefening  to  Ae  history  of  inani  in  att  ages,  in- all  countries^  Mid 
diflnerent,  and  the  mo4t  opporifee  staC^  of  society ;  ia-  that ^ 
le^vi'est  state-of  savage  baAarisib)  and  fa»  diatwhidi'htsobtBinfd 
the  highest  degree  of  civiBsatioii  and  soeiidteAmrment^  and  he 
jgive^  a  detaSedf  atid,  apparently,  a  correct  tievr  of  society  and 
^rnieff^,  as  tnffuenced  by  the  state-  of  numbers^  kf  the  sevearal 
cotrntries^  aiM  among  the  inhfabitants  of  Terra  delFw^ov  New  Uei* 
land ;  America ;  Ae  American  Indians )  tfaelstantdsrofdieSonASm ; 
the- ancient  itfiabitants  of  the- North  of  Europe  yAt  more  liiodern 
pastoral  nations  \  die  dHlerent  parts  of  Africa ;  ^beri%  noardtem 
wnd  southern^  the  Turkish  dominions  and  Pers&i ;  Indootaa  and 
Thtbef;  China  and  Japan)  the  Greeks  V  the  Romans  $  different 
irtafes  of  modehl'Surope ;  Nonii^ayi  Swedlfn  fRus^a^  tlie  middle 
pa^s^Of  Europe ^'8 witzeriand;  France*,  England,  Scbtbnd^  and 


The  accunmhted  facts  contained  in  these  extraocdoHry  detqiU 
ar#  ie«^rtifhiiy '  appdifeig;  h^i  «eith«r«^  -  thdy-  be  ^oairottrted^  ttor 
their  possibk  results  be  deriied ;  and  were  ndt  the  circumstances 
adverted  to,  extreme  ones*  and  thi  period  of  their  calamitou&pc- 
currenee  remote  and  indefim^,  at  least  ini^otiniries  which,  have 
attained  a  cetHain  degi^  'of  ci^ilisadon;  tiidy-eodd  not  be  dwelt 
vifdn  wMiput  p^nflir  emotions,  or  fail  to  esEcitedistreasiag  fore- 
bodings for  bur  posterity,  even  in  this  flavored  country. 

In  endeafvouting  to  form  an  idea  of  8napptoxiiNat|Gai<io.a,staMof - 
pdptd^^n,  Wkh  s«ch^  -an  adeicjtiMe  ^supply  of  feed^  «svahoiM  in<> 
duce  ttfe  virtetdMtf 'citcl^stnte^  c^t^n^ftt^l^  ilie^^^ 


9F9lM  notf.  iKi^erery  jiul  la  be  feli«ved  >y  ^  4:oni|id9catiQ&  o£$M 
gfji^fit  variety,  of  in«9ii^  wj^kb  ?(|vo«ijid iitjici^fis^ri^  bebad  reoo^se- 
CQi  bj^n  ifit«i}igeat  siii|d  w/sli-gfu^erbedip^pk}  (b^iiacmas^^  aad  eod^ 
ncHpi^,  foodr    Ir  wpuld)  obviou^,  be^  auggfsi«d».  that  the  iq«^ 
plication  of  numbers  is  the  mukipUcation  of  miiidsy  midiatlie 
sm^  oi  Ji^iety  $i(mimed^Qf  iatdll^«et.min4%i^beQQfidaLviniil^ 
of '  M^b«)S0  «$)mbi]}iad  aod  weH^r^c^  eiSs^ta,  m«  the  moat  aKduoiis 
WPMiB^lsmfiesi  ar^jBcafoelf  ^.  Nr  fQatenla^t  and*  iivmany  i&st^ui^ 
cea,  s^m  without  ascertainable  limit/    - 
:  4m  J^fK  Nbltblia  bim^lf  ite^  ,Mf  r^aSy  aotic^^aui^an 
.  m^nti  bi^wey^f  jM»«iii/iff  it  /xiiay  ^beilamL  bowdverevy^nt  ba.nuiy 
W#  .proved  ,$i^  i4n4em^  ^<k : . be  luiewa.U  ia  prevex^i^  by  eoii* 
3tai|t\y  ^tetingfcav^s^bttt  hisibimeal^arlbe^ecesaky  £or  ^difii  esia«^ 
tmcfiu  b^4^|^  tbs^^siie^  l^mo^ialibfttiniRiasts  o^bim;^ 
W»9^  viief  ^^^eitfei  and.far^ieaatiire  «uMrtaU&y }  aadiu»b«mmdeiit 
i^ioduwo^ld: ^i^ggyat  le^a, esctptionablei  aMeansof  aar^i?^ ibe^a* 
lack^tyj^  exieodiag  tbe;]|iflu^<ceof  iJb^impi^Lor  fi^featiTebchftelia. 
Tbt  (nF»i::0f  anoif>9r.fieipttbU}oii^  oip  the/dtffi^diiy  .o£obtaioi»g 
sid^itlipsKi^ior^whifih  it.^eisalmi^ijbiogitbe  mabiUty:iby  theic.oirxi 
eff<M«»:fo )  procure  »f«4iwt^  c|Vkatitfty  o£.6sm^  moat  obvk>mlyfjbe 
fy(M  Mt:  by^H^  :lolK» $:laai^;  aiid  if  uny  pm  of  sQaevy^'at;dftis^ 
present  piriiodi  be  iid3ki:iQg^^  does  actuary  expe^ 

rit^^itiiik  mitflifcbo.dtoe  towesl^ «r»  ^ ^diey  ase,mQre4up«eaaly.4e- 
t|f>i)Eiiii»ted|:jthfri«d^i;^  In  ilfae«e  tba  infreaae.  of  mnwera; 

ia«at  g«nerdyiy  t^eis^  t<l  th«iw;reast  of  the  aiiil,<«&d  Mr.  MaltjoM  i» 
i^MB/Mia^ipaiticiftlatly  tp  adtett  to  thfm^/asid  ia  the.stroJi^eat 
manner  itOiOige  tMr  avtidim  to^  ^eady  marriages^  ao  as  not  to  ha 
i|ivoiT^i>  iwMte.  ^oixngy  in  i3ie»  difficuky  of  maintaimag  ^  family^ 
fimm:  vbick  their  futuct  efovts  are  ao  Itete  Ubriy  to  eztcicate  ibem  t 
biiti  2W;  the,.  cfniti^iq!».to.  ondf^avsoriJit  w  .^tly^  peood^  to.pracciae 
inditsfcry  and  frugality^  deferring  maniage  i^ntil  a  little  saving  has 
been  effected,  -Md  their  industry,  aiibriely]  a«d  frugality^  by  be- 
coming^ habitiial,  maybe  r^^ed  ypo^i  as  the  means^  and  tbay,can 
be  the  oijly  means,  wy  which  they  can  meet  occasional  presj^urcj, 
paaa  ttoQUgh^  ^  wi^  a»y  d^f «e  of  cwifon  sMod.  refipectlability» 
andy  {vMch^-ivL  4bmf /fitiMiHony  ia  ^f  iiipalcui^bla  value^}  bava  an^ 
possible,  chanoeof  rising  out  of  the  ui^fortun^te  situation  in  society, 
«i  wlucbthetjfhMa^leBi^bas  ]pAac^  *  ,.   /  . 

^><.Buii.  be  lai9«at^  tb«t/»uch  .ady^  is^but  m  few  iiis^arK^%li)g»Iy 
tp^bm  £o]lDi99d^«*«#He  feajs^-  that-  a>4b9ii^^esa  dispositim  to  eiarlf 
maicriage>*  fttnong^  the'  poori-  a  blindness^to  the  futnr^,  and  an 
indifference  to.iwh?^!.  i»ay  b^  th^  futuve  condition  of  a  familjfj^l^^ve 
b(N9Q»aiDba|ytty^.9D.i|cb  p^Qna^te4b)if^bfeiwf9rtun4^^ays|^4:k9f^oo(: 
la#ii;  imth^  0^v9^mfy  tri^diy  be^AajfSt  ^^baa-b^en  jpi9tly^atate4«to  be 
an  5wlf»ia?^coift^atie<«i-of  M^iebiA^^natioaal  debt,  witb  all  itt 
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magnitude  of  terror,  is  of  little  moment/^  It  will»  I  believe» 
ifkteed)  hB  ^dmiitisd^thttiiAs  $ysti^m  has  gteatty  enfeebled^  if  not 
dMmjsiiy  th«  mbit  powerftti-  motive'  to  a  poof  inah'^  industfj^; 
IpDSnud^  tlie  only  ttrong  hdd  ori  his  uniform  ex^rtioiis,  .thje- 
apprehension  of  absolute  want  i  and  itidttced,  among  the  poor^oii 
sdl'  occasibii^ofprtfssuve'anddlfficultv,  a  reliance  on  the  parodbi^ 
iftle;.TOth0r  tiuii  ob  tlldt-owil^eflbrtSi  thus  fiibst  unfavorabl/' 
okangbig  iheif '  chafattefy  by  die  iMinction  of  independent  and, 
moral  feelings.        .  .  •         r 

i^Mci  Mslmuii'liaii'^nkrged;  ihost  impressiyely,  6ii  this  ^'ubjebt ; 
suttt  fffvripetaoiii  willv  t)robably)  read  his  observations^  without  a^ 
fiUlcoHvkifoiir'of'tlidir  force  and  truth ;  and  yet  few^  J  fear,  wUl^ 
vtadLitboB^ 'iiidthMt^ait/^qtHd  tonvictibn  of  the  difficulty^  if  fiot 
impracticability^  of  doing  away  the  pOc»r  la-l/irSy  Jiotwidbstanding  his 
ptofuul  nf  icActiiig  the&  gradual  aMlition,  by  preventing  cSldrePi,. 
ii^  .fiMBs^i  beitsg  entitled  to  parish  assistance,  etcepting  ev^ry  one 
aboT»  thO' iiiiiMift|<er ^f  sit '  in  a  family  ^  as  the  attempt  tb  put  it  in, 
fiNKerrmmkly'pttobably,  ttieet'whh  msuperaUe  oppositictn  in  the , 
MMiatifelni^-of  eommiaehitioA  etcitedW  such  unfortunate  and 
ha^plBai  imngs^^ and' which Nfitetings,  however  in   this  ^ instance ^ 
4iiey  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  misdirected^  it  certs|inly  is  not 
d«BDBbtei«Dr?p0rha|)S  woukf  itbe  prdctieable  to  extinguish,'         .  ^^ 
•^It  limiti  h»weV«r;^t^  aV;  be^iniimttedV^that  population  in  i^!s 
country  has  been  increasing  for  sometime  past  j  the  census,  which, 
und^in  a  few 'years,  ha^been  twi(te  taken^  is  imequlypcalfividencQ^ 
of  it  \  in  England  alpue,  that  of  isilp  e^ccecN^i^  that  of  |80i/  by 
1,162,250;  and  theind^aaein^diirty^e^^fat  yeart^,  from'  1773' ttf^ 
l$!li,  ia  ibe  thrcettowna  of  Manehi^teir,  Livetpool,  and'I>eeds,< 
hating  been  fio<iess  than  180,163.  ^    ^  And  there  seems  ireascm  toi 
believe  that  the  accelesated  progress  of  iaccsweytadiibifeed  by  the 

»_  In  adverting  to  the  evii^iiiafitles|l^prOdiKe4by'thesyit^''of  poojr 


iH^pottt«xebaiJ(S«Aaiq|)e.Mili(>pfMoaaoC  buowarcacetteittffiies^i^  xniich 
matter  for  thmkiugn,  .  ,     ,  :     .t 

t  still  more  wbooer  Uiat  the  well-informed  writer  of  the  admirable  article ' 
en  pauperism,  in  the  tldinburgji  lUviewi  for  March^  tBlT,  shduld'^or  hav^^ 
adverted  to  it ;  particillarly  i^I>f^  M^FaHan  so  weH  oonsideved  the  sftiite  oT 
^epooriaJScptlaod.  at  that  peood^aoflsttDfy^alsotftlrasairy'iinlBo  jukly 
pr^OiPted  the  ill  efTepts  of  .the  change  of  ^ysteas  of  reiieving  thaoH  tbefi^be-^. 
giQ^^pg.  to'.tak^  place,  ip  the  substitution  of  something  like  p^toehiieir. 
assessments;  for  the  voluntary  apd  more  charitable  donations  at  chUH(h<i§s 
af«d  whicV'  is  so  satisfactorily  and  imfresstTely  enlarged  upon  m^eR^ie#.' 
•  ^  £o0/Bld^s  Uisto^  of  JUverpool^  page  95f  gives  the  populaclMI  of  tllleso' 
I^Hfri^iz)  177^1  #n4Qj^^t  in  1911  is  taken  ftom  the  censia  of 'thai  yei^ 
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grdwine  ratio,  of  excess  of  births  abor*  dmUis*  to  Ae  vHhIc 
population,  has  jet  received,  no  cbei^ }  and  that  the  KggmMtattoai 
d£,the  people  is  increasu^g  witKa  rapidity  as.gre«Ar jn  tbe  >Mimd  m 
in  the  Erst  decade  of  the  centmy.'"  .         ■      .,-.•■■.  i 

,  The  general  iinproTement.  in  the.  condition  of  iDCMtjrf-  tito 
greater  attention,  at  present,  paid  to  cleanlu»6S«iind!tfe  nmoral  of 
sources  of  vitiated  air,  in  towns;  tb«  man  nttontl  methods:'^ 
liursing  children  ;  the  better  general  treatment  of  diseaan,  padtira-' 
larly  in  theoffice  of  nursing ;  the  measuns  prastsseditA-pistemlQie 
spread  of  contagioi),  and  the  extensirfl  influen«eof  Taeosatial^^  skB^ 
OQTiousiy,  tend  to  keep  uppopulafion,  smds«em  l%elyv«o(>aiihr'ifl 
conlisued,  bat  ia  progrea^vely  incte^sed  op«at)QI^lIaore  vsdntbn 
to  reduce  the  positive  cheduto.it.  ,   .  i  n   i,   ,'>     t  :. 

Every  advance,  moreover^tn  civilization (  every: aOolWitlHi'lnr 
morals;  the  march  of  science j  the  progfesa  of >  urtfrt^ nadlifiieil 
inventions;  every  new  discovery;  every-nsv.aip^Jtntkm  ef'^fl' 
pnnciple^   the  researches  .made  into,  tha  l^ws  lasd  M^nomy  of' 

nature,  &c.  all  tend  to  improve  the  condition,  fioincrevMtJleiseiiat'. 

rity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  multiply  the nus^rsof  At  htnMBi' 

racK'  ■  .      --  ■  V..1-  u-i,,' 

And  ire  not  all  Cur  energies  employed,  and  all  owiefiaFtt'inB^' 

foTmly  and  constantly  directed  to  promote  thaseMA-itnot' tk* 

*  Seeawelt-nrillenpaperon  the  iDcreasiDgpppulousneuof  ^l^aalpii^ 
tbb  Journal  «f  Science  and  Arts,  No.  X.  page  3o7.  .,      .■; 

^.iAtMn%  Ifae  varluuK  Acts  adduced  lo  prove  the  power  of  vaccinati(to\)B 
securing  hui^sB  life,  and  it*  conseqiieat  influence  on' population',  mfae  Is 
more  siriluos  than  the  Tollowing  extract  from  the  E^i  poUtiqut  no'  M 
ProbaUiilit,  by  the  Count  Lapkce,  noticed  somctiinvBgaifitJIe'EidttlW^' 
lUVitw,  snd  which  cannot  he  too  ratich  known :  . ,      ■ 

■^Th«rMwoCtbopopnl«tion,  to  thenumberof  births, nDu1dbeincrea«ed 
if  we  could  diminish  or  destroy  anj  disease  that  is  dangeruus  and  commop. 
Tljbba&beandone,  happtl;^,  tntbecaieof  thesmati  pox,— first  by  the  com- 
mon iDaciU^oa  for  the  disease  itself,  and  aftenr&rds  In  a  nntch^  more  com-  . 
Sl^e  iuan^fjr,  bj  ttte  vaccina  tnacutation,  tha  inestitnitble  (HscoveT^"  t>r  , 
EN»£H,  ifho  hosriBndetad  himself,  bj  that  nieaits,  one  qf  the  greatest ^tc  ; 
nefacMis  of  the  human  race.  J'. 

"  The  ii»«t*impto wiyofcahulftiing the  ai*v 
of'a  disease  would  produce,  consists  in  determii  i 

nuRibsr  of  individuaUt  of  atgitntu  t^  who  die  i  ■ 

ting Jihe- amount  fronitliQ  tai^-numberof-dt^  i. 

age-  .Theraiiftof.theriiffereouo,  to  the  te«aj  iin  i' '. 

wcinkl,;be,the.pr«b»fciiity«ftdyinsat  that  ag»V 

By.'wipcnijigriit)! bI<4  theaAprtibaibtMns/from'th?  V  ' 

timi^Ai|iltAi)^th«eam&om  uDityyiheveinaii  J''^; 

ofliijii^.t^tlui«  age,  on  dtaJigiitaUiBmo^itoe'  ■  '' 

life,  inv-  tbp  AMMifiqpgosittaa/maj^-hexMipMtt 
«eUknosv»,^-Ml0onBa«i>4iasiwidAiHMlArf  (  " 

iucreaaed,  at  leatt,  three  i/ran  bytheparcint  inoeulMnin. 


im  Dr,  lligby  ort  ike  '  ^  j[T4 

object  oSwftmf  hiiai^actkmand  isotej^ticm^tdbe^r  di^  (^bhditFoQ 
^  man  l  Neit  to  tbe  toot^^prmcipie  of  sdf-pte^ervntion,  H^ltt 
le  the  4le8ir«t>f  promoling'ii^^iitial  interest,  cto  we  not  cxkxstzniXf 
combine  in  all  our  public-  acts,  to  prooiote  the  geHi^al  weitfaireT 
«t%the^i]iot»  iiiidee^L,  inseparable  ?-  andateineft  Mt  sjTtit6%t!tii^i\  burr 
•ffmionft,  o«r  best  «iohil  leelii^s,  given  us  for  this  eitpre^is 

piuposei 

And  shall  wt  theni  under  such  ctrctmtstknees,  uhdef  d^pfovetf^ 
actually  and  rapidly  increasing  pc^uhition,  £^ly  dppteti^edle 
eMrtionA  directed  lo  the  increased  pofmiotidn  of  hnm^  food,  tirhidi 
can-Qlene4neet  it?  Shall  we  bj^tty  estimate* tho^e  t^fio  are  im^ 
proving  and  ^ncoesafnUy  j^netising  Ae  only  an  %rhieh  can  cre^ 
it  ?  Shall  we  Amk  little  of  agriculture,  whi<^,  aS  Hume  stated, 
<^  is  HOC  eldy  that 'species  of  ihdus&y,  winch  is  chiefly  requisite  to 
the  sobmteoee  of  mukimdee,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  speeif^^, 
bf  which  mukttudes^an  exist  ?'' 

And  shall  we,  moreover,  withhdd  the  meed  of  respect  zrtSt  gr^i^- 
t«t^  lo  the  distinguished  individual,  v^o  has  so  unteniittin^, 
diuring  tbe  whole  active  period  of  his  life,  <«  deVoted  his  tinier  "m^' 
talent,  and  his  ample  fortune,  not  only  to  improve  the  principle  tif 
a^iciitture,  but  to  meliotate  the  conditaon  of  the  firmer  ?**  as  the- 
surest  means  of  securing  his  continued  exei'tiot^,  and  layihrib^. 
fMindation  of  an  extensive  and  permanent  improvement  in  agnctxl- 
tuTt)  so  as  by  a  gradually  increasing  productiveness,  to  meet,  'as 
before  observed,  the  more  pressing  wants  of  an  increasing  populja- 
tion,  and*  prevent  the  recui'rence  of  scarcity  and  its  attendant 
distress. 


I n  fci«  »  ,<       'i  \t    »  I    ■    »»4«» 
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The  essay  on  the  right  of  property  in  land  is  an  xngempus  a;jd 
benevolent  speculation,  but  it  is  merely  a  speculation*  The  authpr 
considers  the  public  happiness  aa  the  true  primary  object  whick 
aught  to  claim  the  attention  of  every  state.  He  considers  agrltui-^ 
ture  as  indispensable  to  the  general  support  of  man,  and  .to  the 
prosperity  of  nations;  as  the  natural  employment  of  man,  and  thatt- 
of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  produce  individual  and  p»blie 
benefit.  He  fhinks,  therefore,  that  every  eiFort  should  he  m^defof 
the  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  earth;  but  he  is  (rf  bpiniori,  that 
this  can  never  be  adequately  effected,  unless  be  who  cultiviitesat 
has  a  greater  interest  in  the  soil,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  tbe  proprk**. 
tor;  and  he  carries  this  conviction  so  far,  as  to  suggest  that  evety 
individual  inclined  to  employ  himself  in  cultivating  the  ground, 'for 
his  own  subsistence  and  that  of  his  family,  should  be  entitled  to, 
claim^  m  full  property,  a  reasopable  share  of  the  soil  of  his  oouiitrjhi 


pub^  uti^fy^.^aod  be  thinks;  the.  ^orbi^^u^t  fight,  of  propwtyin 
9  as  he  c^lls,  it^  whiph  tl^e  munidpal  lawa.af  .£urcqp«  hwe  «3t^ 
^ed}  have  beea  productive,  of  evil  conseq^eiicea  %  tb^t  by  exacts 
i^g  exorbit^^  Tj^^US^  proprietors,  exercise  a;  .pienucious  usury,,  and 
tha.t.by  granting;Only  short  leases,  they  stifl^.and  jtrevent  the  «xm« 
tion  o^  diat  industry,  which  is  ready^  at  all  times,  to  spring  uf^, 
were  the  cultiva.tion  of  the  ^m)  laid  open  npon  equiuble  terms. 

So  much  does  he  think  society  haa&uffened  by. an  inadeinnatt 
cul,tivjjti9p  of  tbe  earth,  that  he  jMrapo^s  various  r«g4ilatioas,  yby 
wb^cH^r^aj^  number^  m^y  be  employed  in  this  necessary  aaclf 
^iiA  ^f^x:^^^%t  &v^xj  one  who  cultivates,  the  soil  should ^beij^ 
possessor^,  extendii^  this  principle  so  far  as  even  to  suggcist  th<9 
estaplishment. of  a  progressive  agrarian  law;  and  he  ad49»  tbat,  a| 
leas^  die  experiraeat  .might  be  a(ten>{tte4  by  allotting  escheated 
and  forfeited  estates  to  soldiers,  on  their  return  &Qm  service  wik 
disb^ndment.' 

J(te  attributes  the  restraint,on  marriage  amo^g  the  poor^  and  a 
4^ficient  population,  both  which  be  .  seems  to  lament,  to,  the  too 
limi^e^^^cuiltivation  of  the  e^grth...  But  so  Uttle  doeshe  conceive  the 
possibility  of  a>  deficient  supply  of  food^that  he  believes  even  in  th»9 
^teril^.and  ui^enial  climate  of  Siberia,  the  whole  inhabitants  oiE 
Europe  might  be  ipaif^ined,  even  more  at  their  ease,  than  in  thm 
present  habitations.  And  so  entirely  is  he  free  from  any  appreben* 
sion  pn  the  subject  of  a  too  fast  increasing  and  superabund;mt  popo* 
l^tipa,  that  he  considers  the  ^apposed  state  of  a  colony  of  men,  Mr^ 
tied  in  a  small  island,  where  the  land,  aided  by  the  highest  cultivat 
don,  is  but  just  sufficient  to  support  its  inhabitants,  as  that  to  which 
every  nation  should  i(spire_siS;tojts^nji9$ft  perfect  state. 

?This  experiment  has  ))een  actually  made  in  Scotlaud,  and  its  want  of 
success,  unforttinatdy,  overturns  this  benevolent  but  visionary  speculation. 

At  the  tonclusfon  in  the  last  war,  says  Dn  M^arlan,  in  his  inquiries 
tJODoeraing  t|ie  Poor,  pulitislMd  in  irdS,  when  a  ^reat  part  of  tfa«  army  was 
disbanded,  the  uvustees,  for  the  forfeited  estates  m  Acotland,  thought  they 
cpiilcl  not  better  dispose  of  a  part  of  these  uncultivated  grounds,  than  by 
giving  to  soMiers,  retired  from  the  service,  three  or  more  acres  each  ;  and^ 
to  encourage  th^m  to  settle,  they  agreed  to  build  them  houses  on  the  grounds 
allotted.  As  .many  of  these  mQn  came  from  those  parjts  of  the  country^ 
where  the  furfesl^d  estates  lay,  it. was  expected  that  they  would  readily  accept 
efUie  olBfer..  The  scheme  was,  accordingly,  executed  ;  portions  of  land  wer^ 
assigned  to  numbers  of  them,  and  the  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  was 
expended  in  building  their  houses.  No  design  could  be  more  plausible,  or. 
promise  greater  suceess.  Here  a  seemingly  conifortablc  retirement  was 
provided  fbr  those  brave  men,  who  have  served  their  country,  whvle,  at  the 
s^me  time,  the  scheme  tended  to  people  and  fertilise  waste  and  uoiuhabiQed 
grounds.  It  has,  however,  been  since  found,  .  that  it  very  imperfectly 
answered  ttie  purpose  intended.  In  a  few  years  the  most  qf  them  descrttJ 
ikpir  ikiittfs.— 'M'Farlak's  ^hqvihieb,  Page  4^4. 
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He  notices  orher  erOs*  whidi,  in  Kit  opinion,  can  only  be  leKered 
by  a  more  extended  agriculture.  Some  of  these,  he  thinks,  haire 
been  unjustly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  EngKsh  system  of 
poor  hwsi  which  he  adrocates  as  the  most  generous  and  the  most 
lespectable  estabHshment  of  which  the  jurisprudence  of  nations  can 
boMt  I  and  he  contends,  that  even  the  abus(^  which  naay  have 
cicpt  into  it,  ought  not^  be  alleged  against  its  utility,  for,  even 
in  me  most  pervened  state  of  the  institttrionf  he  believes  the  abuses 
are  fully  compensated  by  equivalent  advantages. 

He  pursues  the  subject  still  more  in  detail^  with  much  ingenuity 
and- power  of  argument,  advancing  opinions  indeed,  much  at  vari- 
ance with  those  commonly  received  on  subjects  of  political  econo* 
my,  and  certainly  directly  in  opposition  to  those  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
before  adverted  to. 

But  whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  his  various  speculations, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  benevolence  pervading  diem,  that  cannot  fail  to 
excite  his  respect  for  the  author.  Two  of  his  propositions  may, 
also,  be  considered  as  unquestionable,  that  a  more  perfect  and  a 
much  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  necessary  to  indivi- 
dual comfort  and  rational  prosperity;  and  that  the  soil  cannot  be 
adequately  cultivated,  but  by  individuals  who  have  such  an  interest 
in  it,  and  are  secure  in  the  possession  of  it,  for  such  a  period,  as 
shall  call  forth  the  requisite  exertions  for  its  duecultivation. 

But  for  this  purpose,  the  reader  will,  probably,  not  think  it  requi- 
site to  have  recourse  to  the  extreme  measures  proposed  by  ihe 
author,  noeac^res  which  must  necessarily  so  change  the  pr^^sent 
constitution  of  society,  as  to  risk  its  entire  disorganization  ;  and  be 
will  probably  also  thmk,  that  Mr.  Coke  has  already,  virtually,  met 
both  his  propositions  by  the  extraordinary  improvement  he.  has 
eflFected  in  agriculture ;  by  the  great  encouragement  which,  by  his 
long  leases  and  moderate  rents,  he  has  afforded  his  tenants  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  adequate  cultivation  of  their  farms;  by  the 
general  interest  he  has  excited  to  agriculture,  and  more  especially 
by  the  example  he  has  set  in  cultivating  a  portion  of  his  estate 
himself;  and  by  which  he  has  most  strikingly  exemplified  the 
truth  of  the  whole  sentence  from  which  my  motto  is  taken  : 

Omnium  rerum  ex  quibus  aliquid  ^xqujrituri  nihil  est  agrtciilturi  melti^Sy 
ubcrius,  homing  lipero  digiiiu?, 


•?)  vfi  -a.-  '•  .^    \.  ■  '     «    .  •      .        .        .    t- 
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J  HERE  is  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men  of  aii  investigatmg 
turn,  an  inextinguishable  desire  to  penetrate  to  the  origin  of 
things :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  ihat  such  a  desire,  properly 
regulated,  and  judiciously  directed,  may  be  productive  of  beneficial 
results.  It  may  teach  us  at  onqe  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  human  reason  ;  may  prove  lliat  though  the  regions  of  know- 
ledge are  extensive,  rich,  ihdefinitely  diversified,  and  incessantly 
augmenting,  ihey  are,  noty/ithstanding,  limited.  In  surveying 
the  present  and  past  state  of  science  and  art,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  make  such  a  separation  between  what  is  known,  and  what 
%oas  known,  as  shall  preserve  us  from  imputing  to  mankind  in  any 
given  place  and  period,  erroneous  measures  either  in  kind  or  de-^ 
gree,  of  theoretical  or  practical  acquisition.  The  obvious  conse« 
quence  is  that  we  are  too  apt,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  caution, 
to  suppose  them  ignorant  of  matters  which  they  well  understood, 
or  conversant  with  others  with  which  they  were  ynac^uainted ; 
to  infer,  in  short,  their  knowledge  from  our  own,  to  try  tlieir  con- 
duct by  our  standards,  and  thus,  often  to  censure,  where  we  ought 
to  applaud. 

If  we  attempt  to  pass  to  any  of  the  extreme  points,  towards  which 
jtlie  understanding  is  often  solicitous  of  elevating  itself,  we  shall 
find  much  that  is  delightful,  not>a  little  that  is  perplexing.  Take^ 
for  a  topic  of  meditation,  xiiQjirst  of  any  series,  the  first  man, — - 
the  first  woman, — the  first  ear  of  corn,— the  first  clay, — ^the  first 
night, — ^the  first  solar  eclipse :  examine  it  in  itself,  trace  it  in  its 
relations,  dependencies,  and  results, — ^and  how  soon  will  the  most 
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capacious  intellect  be  lost  in  the  speculation.  Take,  for  example, 
the  first  man,  endearour  to  depict  his  thoughts  or  his  feelings,  on 
the  first  day  or  the  first  night,  and  you  will  find,  it  exceedingly 
difficult,  even  if  you  can  reach  his  probable  conceptions,  to  select 
adequate  language  in  which  to  describe  them  to  others. 
.  Our  great  poet,  Milton,  sterns  to  have  been  aware  of  this  diffi- 
culty ;  and  in  many  parts  of  his  matchless  production,  ParadUe 
Lost^  has  evidently  restramed  his  imagination  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  those  incongruities  upon  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
fallen.  Yet,  he  has  not  escaped  theni  altogether.  He  fancies 
both  the  first  man  and  his  angelic  instructor  to  employ  language » 
which  is  obviously  inappropnate,  insomuch  as  it  implies  an  ac- 
quaintance with  practices,  customs,  and  ceremonies,  which  have 
only  found  place  in  a  maturer  state  of  the  world. 
Adam  speaks  of 

"  The  pledge  of  day,  that  crowrCst  the  smiling  morn :" 
"The  sun"  that "/iaii»*»  their  fleecy  skirts  with  gold,** 

Raphael,  in  describing  to  him  the  order  of  creation^  speaks  of 
light  being 

'^  Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  iftrute,  and  plac'd 
"  In  the  sun's  orb  :" 

of  the 

'*  GvtdX  palace  ncfSv  of  light  J*' 

of  the  stars,  which 

<*  Id  their  golden  urns  draw  lights'' 

of  the  morning  planet,  which 

"  Gilds  her  horns :" 

of  the 

" Glorious  lampy^  seen  in  the  east, 
"  Recent  of  day/'" 

And  even  in  that  exquisite  passage,  in  which,  with  such  a  nohld 
mixture  of  genuine  philosophy  ai^d  touching  poetry,  there  i«  an 
attempt 

'*  For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began  :*' 

the  whole  is,  in  my  judgment,  faultless,  at  least  in  reference  to 
this  particular,  till  the  new-created  mortal,  tired  with  his  own 
Motion,  overwheflmed  with  his  own  delight, 

"On  a  green  shadjr  bank,  profuse  of  iowers/' 
Sits  "  pensive  down/'  where  **  gentle  sleep  ' 

First  foutia*'  him,  and  **  with  soft  cppression  seiz'Q*' 
His  "  drowsed  sense.' 
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Who  does  not  perceive  in  all  this,  that  th6  poet,  in  spite  of  hi^ 
obyious  efforts  to  the  contrary,  blends  the  circumstances  of  the 
pristine  state  with  those  of  the  times  in  which  he.  lived ;  ••^ 
and  thus  makes  the  first  man,  while  he  was  yet  without  progeny^ 
and  his  celestial  instructor,  illustrate  surrounding  objects  and  the 
emotions  they  excite,  by  metaphors  drawn4rom  an  acquaintance 
(to  him  impossible)  with  the  arts,  practices,  institutions,  benefits, 
and  evils  of  polished  society  ; — with  pledges,  substitutions,  paint- 
ing, gilding,  lamps,  urns,  shrines,  crowns,  monarchs,  regents, 
freedqm,  tyranny,  and  oppression  ?  Be  it  observed,  however,  that 
I  advert  to  these  palpable  incongruities,  not  with  the  intention  of 
censuring  this  admirable  poet,  but  of  evincing  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty,  which  so  powerful  an  intellect,  so  sublime  a  genius,  as 
his,  though  fully  conscious  of  it,  was  unable  to  surmount. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  science,  the  difficulty,  is  of  a  different 
kind.  We  are  not  so  often  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  what  was  early 
known  with  regard  to  any  department  of  scientific  research,  or  to 
describe  it  to  others,  when  ascertained,  as  to  mark  the  chronologi- 
cal steps  in  the  series,  to  show  the  gradations  by  which  it  may  have 
passed  from  its  rude,  or  accidental,  or  imperfect  origin,  to  the 
mature  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it,  and  from  which  we  ar^ 
incessantly  deriving  so  many  advantages.  Much,  it  is  true,  has 
been  done  in  this  respect,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  simile  of  a  bridge  of  numerous  arches,  by  which 
human  life  has  been  sometimes  aptly  illustrated  by  the  moralists, 
might  with  a  simple  inversion  be  applicable  to  what  is  before  us: 
there  the  whole  of  the  bridge  is  seen,  except  its  extremities,  which 
are  pictured  as  enveloped  in  clouds ;  here  the  extremities  are 
illuminated,  while  mists  and  fogs  hang  over  many  portions  of  the 
intervening  space.  It  may,  however,  be  useful,  especially  to  the 
younger  votaries  of  philosophy,  to  fix  the  attention  for  a  while 
upon  the  extremities  which  are  most  plainly  marked,— to  contrast 
the  appearance  of  the  early  germ  with  that  of  the  mature  plan^, 
—to  meditate  upon  the  astonishing  difference  between  the  first 
thought  and  the  expanded  series  of  deductions  from  it,  between 
the  naked,  insulated  propositions  which  were  first  educated,  and 
the  complete  system  of  acknowledged  verities,  of  which  they 
at  present  form  perhaps  a  very  inconsiderable  part.  Such  is  the 
object  to  which  I  would  now  direct  your  attention :  and,  as  I 
am  unwilling  to  draw  too  largely  upon  your  candor  and  for- 
bearance, I  shall  endeavour  to  make  appropriate  selections ;  re- 
ferring, for  a  fuller  draught  from  so  rich  a  stream,  to  the  historians 
of  science. 

Allow  me  to  commence  with  the  subject  of  pure  Mathematics. 
Among  its    earliest   promoters  was  the  celebrated  Pythagoras$ 
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author  of  the  appellation  philosoplter^*  and  «  rendered  immortal 
in  the  annals  of  geometry,  '*  say  the  Idstorians,  by  the  inyentidn 
of  the  multiplication  tabki  and  by  the  discovery  of  three  pro- 
positions^  viz.  That  only  diree  regular  plane  figures,  the  equi- 
lateral triangle,  the  square,  and  the  hexagon,  can  fill  up  the 
Space  about  a  point.  That  the  sum  df  the  three  angles  of 
erety  plane  triangle,  is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  And,  th&t 
in  any  right-angled  phne  triangle,  the  square  -on  the  longest  side, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two  other  sides.  The 
discovery  of  this  last  proposition,  excited  in  the  mind  of  Pytha- 
goras such  ecstatic  and  devout  feeling,  that  he  is  described  as 
ofiering  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods  on  account  of  it.  This  I  am  in-< 
clined  to  disbelieve,  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Cicero,  <<  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  his  principles,  which  forbad  bloody  sacrifice's.'- 
But,  if  the  story  be,  as  is  probable,  a  mere  fiction,  it  still  ^rves 
to  mark  the  state  of  mathematical  knowledge,  when  a  proposition 
which,  however  fertile  in  its  consequences,  is  now  phced  amongst 
the  lowest  elements,  should  be  characterised  as  the  most  brilliant 
discovery  of  the  great  man  to  whom  we  owe  it. 

It  does  not  comport  with  the  nature  of  an  address  l^e  the  pre- 
sent, to  contrast  these  in  detail  with  the  modern  ^ate  of  geometry, 
of  algebra,  of  fluxions,  of  the  trigonometrical  analysis,  of  logarithms, 
and  exponentials,  of  series,  of  rectifications,  quadratures,  cubatures, 
tangencies,  points  of  contrary  flexure  ;  together  with  the  sublime 
researches  in  the  theories  of  isoperimeters,  variations,  and  partial 
differences.  Much  less  can  I  attempt  to  sketch  the  diversified 
applications  of  these  to  mixed  mathematics,  and  the  contributions 
which  have  thus  been  made  to  the  arts  and  commodities  of  civilised 
life.  On  these  topics  it  would,  in  truth,  be  delightful  to  expatiate, 
were  it  not  that  I  should  in  consequence  be  compelled  to  exclude 
others  on  which  I  am  desirous  of  presenting  a  few  remarks.  It 
will,  however,  be  acknowledged  by  all  competent  judges,  thatlihe 
eulogium  of  Dr.  Barrow,  though  elaborate,  is  not  extravagant^ 

^  - 

»  While  Pythagoras  was  at  Phlias,  Leon,  the  chief  of  the  iPhliasiaiis, 
was  exceedingly  charmed  with  the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  with  which 
he  discoursed  upon  various  topics,  and  enquired  of  him  in  what  art  he 

Erincipally  excelled:  to  which  Pythagoras  replied,  that  he  did  not  profess 
imself  Jlfaf^er  of  any  art,  but  that  he  was  a  philosopher.  Struck  with  the 
novelty  of  the  tertn,  Leon  asked  Pythagoras,  who  were  philosophers,  and  in 
what  they  differed  from  other  men.  Pythagoras,  in  reply,  obst^rved  that, 
as  at  the  public  ^ames,  whilst  some  are  contending  for  glory,  and  others 
sell  their  wares  in  pursuit  of  gain,  there  is  always  a  third  class,  who  attend 
merely  as  spectators ;  so,  in  human  life,  amidst  the  various  char^tersof 
fiieo,  there  is  a  select  number,  who  despise  all  other  pii£8uit8,aDd  assiduously 
apply  themselves  (o  the  study  of  nature  aod  the  search  after  wisdom ;  these* 
added  Pythagoras,  are  the  persons  whom  I  call  paiLosoPHC&s,  Cic.  TuscuL 
Disp.  ItU  V.  c,  3. 
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especially  when  applied  to  the   investigations  and  discoveries  of 
modern  times.     This  great  man,  with  the  richness  of  expressibh 
yrhich  distinguished  his  scientific  as  well  as  his  theological  prodilc- 
tionS)  speaks  of  the  mathematics  as  that/*  which  eiFectually  exer- 
ciseSj  not  vainly  deludes^  nor  vexatiously  torments  studious  niitids 
with  obscure  subtleties^  perplexed  difficulties^  or  contentious  dis- 
quisitions ;  >^hich  overcomes  without  opppsitioui  triumphs  without 
pomp)  compels  without  force^  and  rules  absolutely  without  causing 
^he  loss  of  liberty :  which  does  not  privately  over-reach  a  weak 
faith}-  but  openly  assaults  an  armed  reason;^  obtains  a  total  victory^ 
and  puts  on  inevitable  chains  v^  f'  which  plainly  demonstrates  and 
readily  perforins  all  things  within  its  verge."     «<  The  mathematics, 
which  depends  upon  principles  clear  to  the  mind^  and  agreeable  to 
experience^  and  draws  irresistible  conclusions :"  *<  Which  is  the  fruit- 
ful parent  ofj  I  had  almost  said,  all  arts,  the  foundation  of  sciences, 
and  the  plentiful  fountain  of  advantage  to  human  affairs.     In  which 
last  respect  we  may  be  said  to  receive  from  the  mathematics  the 
principal  delights,. securities,  and  conveniencies  of  life.''    To  this  it 
is  principally  owing,  as  a  theoretic  spring;  of  action  and  benefit, 
^*  that  we  dwell  elegantly  and  commodiously,  build  convenient 
houses  for  ourselves,  erect  stately  temples  to  God,  and  leave  won- 
derful monuments  to  posterity:"     **  That   we  have  safe  ttafBc 
through  the  deceitful  billows,  pass  in  a  direct  road  through  the 
trackless  ways  of  the  sea,  and  arrive  at  the  designed  ports  by  the 
uncertain  impulse  of  the  winds :  that  we  rightly  cast  up  our  ac^ 
counts,  dispose,  tabulate,  and  calculate  scattered  ranks  of  numbers, 
and  easily  compute  them,  though  expressive  of  heaps  of  sand  or 
mountains  of  atoms : — that  we  make  pacific  separations  of  the 
bounds  of  lands,  examine  the  moments  of  weights  in  an  equal  ba- 
lance, and  distribute  every  one  his  own  by  a  just  measure  :-*that 
with  a  light  touch  we  thrust  forward  ponderous  bodies  which  way 
we  will,  and  stop  a  huge  resistance  with  a  very  small  force  t— ^that 
we  accurately  delineate   the  face  of  this   terraqueous  jglobe, '  and 
by  diagrams  subject  the  economy  of  the  universe  to  our  sight :— ^ 
That  we  aptly  digest  the  flowing  series  of  time,  distingut A  what 
occurs  by  appropriate  intervals;  rightly  predict  and  discern  the 
.  various  returns  ofthe  seasons,  the  stated  periods  of  years  afid  nibhths, 
the  alternate  increments  of  days  and  n^hts^  the  QOubtf\iI  litniis  of 
light  and  shadow,  and  the  exact  differences  of  hours  and  nun;^tes : 
•^that  we  derive  the  subtile  virtue  of  the  solar  vxfs  to  our  Uses, 
infinitely  extend  the  sphere  of  sight,  enlarge  the  hear  ^fptitsnices 
of  things,  bring  to  hand  things  rei^6t^,  discover  things  Iu<}den, 
teaxdi  nature  out  of  her  conce^menls,  and  unfold  her  mysteiie^  ;" 
<^  freely  raiige  through  the  celestial  fields^  measure  the  •  magnitudes 
ind  determine  idie  intervals  of  the  Stars,  trace  the  iilviolable  laws , 
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of  their   motions,  ^  and  ascertain  the    limits   within  which   die 
wandering  circuits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  confined." 

From  mis  inexhaustible  general  topic,  let  us  descend  to  a  few 
particulars  drawn  from  several  departments  of  science ;    taking 
first,  that  of  the  pressure  and  motion  of  liquids.    Every  one  who 
hears  me,  will  recollect  the  story*of  Archimedes's  ecstacy,  when  he 
discovered  the  principle  by  which  might  be  detected  the  fraud  of 
the  goldsmith  who  made  Hiero's  crown.     An  accidental  thhougt^ 
suggested  while  he  was  bathing,  led  to  the  investigation  of  a  series 
of  propositions,  enunciated  and  demonstrated  in  his  two  books  *<  He 
Insidentibus  injluido^  now  extant.     The  nine  propositions  demon- 
strated in  the  first  book,  relate  to  the  principal  laws  and  circum- 
stances of  bodies  floating  on  liquids,  or  sinking  or  rising  in  them  $ 
such  as  are  now  placed  in  the  elementary  enquiries  respecting  specific 
gravity.    The  second  book  comprises  ten  propositions,  serving  to 
ascertain  the  different  positions  which  would  be  assumed  by  a 
parabolic  conoid  in  a  liquid;  according  to  the  diflerent  relations 
of  the  axis  to  the  parameter,  and  to  those  of  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  conoid  and  the  liquid.    The  strictness  and  elegance  of  the 
demonstrations  accord  with  the  highest  conceptions  that  can  be 
formed,  of  the  powers  of  that  extraordinary  philosopher ;  but  they 
relate  to  truths  which  now  constitute  the  amusements  of  school-boys. 
Contrast  them  for  a  moment  with  the  present  state  of  Hydro- 
statics and  Hydrodynamics;  with  the  fine  chain  of  researches 
which  relate  to  the  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  liquids  and  fluids, 
whether   simple  or    mixed,-^the  stability  of  floating  bodies,*— 
their  motions  and  oscillations  when  the  equilibrium,  is  disturbed, 
— the    general   principles    which    determine    the    operation    of 
liquids  in  motion,  or  of  liquids  affected  by  solid  bodies  in  motion, 
— the   operation    of  pumps,— the  discharge  of  liquids  through 
orifices  in  the  bottoms  or  sides  of  vessels, — the  motion  of  water 
in  rivers,  canals,  open    or   closed    pipes, — the    construction  of 
flood-gates,  sluices,  dams,  and  banks, — the  oscillatory  motion  of 
liquids    in  syphons    and   other  tubes, — the    percussion   and  re- 
Mstance  of  liquids,    with  their  application    to   the    motion    of 
water-wheels  of  different  kinds,  to  the  structure  and  manoeuvres 

*  Barrow,  Prefatory  Oration  to  his  Mathematical  Lectures, 

*  Among  the  investigations  on  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  those  who 
engage  in  naval  architecture,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention,  besides 
those  of  Bousuer,  Euler,  Atwood,and  Juan,  those  of  M.  Charles  Dtij)t»,  a 
young  French  mathematician  of  considerable  genius.  His  researches  on 
the  stability  of  vessel?  exhibit  a  singular  union  of  the  strictness  of  a  geo- 
meter, the  elegance  of  a  classic,  and  the  inventive  fancy  of  a  poet.  Propo- 
sitions which  before  required  the  attention  of  able  mathematicians,  ar» 
through  the  ingenuity  of  this  author,  while  they  are  accurately  demon-; 
stratedj  brought  down  to  comprehension  of  the  student. 
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of  vessels,  and  the  entire  practice  of  seamanship.  How  rich  and 
diversified  such  enquiries,  how  vastly  surpassing  the  discoveries 
of  i\/chimedes  ^  in  hydrostatics,  must  be  evident  even  from-  this 
bare  enumeration :  but  these,  momentous  as  they  are,  sink  much 
in  grandeur  and  importance  when  compared  with  the  sublime  in* 
vestigations  of  Laplace,  in  reference  to  die  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tides,  and  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean.  Although^ 
in  the  indefinite  variety  of  disturbances  to  which  the  ocean  is  liable, 
from  the  action  of  irregular  causes,  it  may  appear  t^  return  to  its 
former  state  of  equilibrium ;  yet,  a  theorist  inclined  to  speculate^ 
and  not  qualified  to  investigate  this  profound  subject  thoroughly^ 
may  apprehend  that  <<  some  extraordinary  cause  may  communicate 
to  it  a  shock  which,  though  inconsiderable  at  its  origin,  may  aug« 
ment  continually,  and  elevate  it  above  the  highest  mountains." 
Now  Laplace,  by  means  of  an  elegant  and  refined  analysis,  has 
developed  the  conditions  \diich  are  necessary  for  the  absolute 
stability  of  the  ocean.  He  has  shown,  irrefragably,  <<that  the 
ocean  is  in  a  state  ol  stable  equilibrium  :  and  if  (as  can  scarcely  be 
doubted)  it  has  formerly  covered  continents  which  are  now 
elevated  much  above  itslevel,  the  cause  must  be  sought  elsewhere 
tiian  in  the  defect  of  its  equilibrium.  This  analysis  also  shows,  that 
this  stability  would  cease  to  have  place  if  the  mean  density  of  the 
sea  exceeded  that  of  the  earth  :  so  that  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium 
qfthe  ocean,  and  the  excess  of  the  density  of  the  terrestrial  glebe 
above  that  of  the  waters  which  caoer  it,  are  reciprocally  connected^ 
the  one  with  the  other.'** 

What  we  term  accident,  produced  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
mind  of  Archimedes,  which  issued  in  the  elegant  though  simple 

'  It  is  evident  from  Archimedes*s  Arenariui^  or  treatise  on  the  number 
of  the  sands,  that  the  main  'property  which  he  employed  in  his  curious 
computations,  is  equivalent  to  that  which  was  assumed  as  the  fundamental 
property  of  logarithms.  "  If  numbers  (says  he)  are  continually  propor^ 
tional,  increasing  from  unity,  and  if  two  terms  of  such  progression  are  mul* 
tiplied  together,  the  product  will  be  a  term  of  that  progression,  placed  so 
many  terms  from  the  greatest  factor,  as  the  smallest  is  from  unity ;  and 
this  same  product  will  be  distant  from  unity,  so  many  terms,  less  bv  one, 
as  the  two  terms  together  are  from  unity."  This  property  slumbered  1850 
vears  without  being  applied  to  any  more  extensive  use,  when  it  was  seized 
by  Napier^  and  extended,  in  his  admirable  invention  of  logarithms,  to  ali 
numbers,  whether  they  were  terms  of  the  assumed  geometrical  pro* 
gression,  or  not.  The  mode  of  intercalation  for  all  intermediate  terms, 
constitutes  at  once  the  chief  difficulty,  and  the  principal  excellency  of 
Napier's  invention.  Far  easier  methods  of  accomplishine:  the  same  thing, 
aife  now  known:  but,  under  the  disadvantages  with  which  Napier  must 
have  had  to  contend,  his  success  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  energy  and  the 
fertility  of  his  genius.    See  Button's  History  otLogarithms. 

^  Laplace^  Exposition  du  Systdme  du  Monde,  p,  266, 4to  edition. 
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propositions  contained  in  his  work ;  and  these  again  in  the  ex^ 
panded  series  of  verities  to  which  we  have  so  briefly  adverted.  Biit 
this  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  in  which  accident  has  opened  to 
us  an  extensive  field  of  instruction  and  delight.  Whether  it  can 
be  fairly  inferred  from  some  welUknown  passages  of  Seneca^ 
PUnjfi  and  Pisidas/  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  die 
power  of  glasses  to  magnify  objects,  or  to  make  remote  objects 
appear  near;  or,  whether  Roger  Bacons  and  the  monks  of  his 
time,  advanced  farther  than  the  construction  of  spectacles,  are 
questions  to  which,  however  interesting  they  may  be,  we  need 
not  here  devote  any  time.  It  suffices  for  my  present  purpose  to 
remark,  that  both  telescopes  and  microscopes  were  unknown  to  the 
philosophers  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  that  a  fortunate  concur- 
rence led  to  their  invention,  and  ta  the  grand  and  rapid  extension 
given,  in  consequence,  to  the  physical  sciences.  Borelli  informs 
us,  in  a  treatise  composed  not  so  long  after  the  circumstance  as  to 
render  his  authority  doubtful,*  that  the  children  of  Zachariah 
Jansen,  a  spectacle-maker  of  Middleburg,  amusing  themselves 
in  their  father's  shop,  placed  by  chance  a  convex  and  a  concave 
lens  in  such  a  manner,  that  on  looking  through  them  at  the  wea- 
thercock of  the  church,  it  seemed  to  them  nearer  and  much  larger 
than  usual.  The  father  was  called  to  witness  this,  and  immediately 
fixing  the  glasses  upon  a  board,  that  their  relative  position  might 
be  rendered  permanent,  he  presented  either  those  or  others  simi* 
larly  arranged  to  his  patron.  Prince  Maurice.  The  first  telescope 
after  these,  which  he  made,  was  in  the  year  1590,  and  it  did  not 
exceed  sixteen  inches  in  length.  No  sooner  was  this  remarkable 
discovery  known,  than  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  other  {Ailotopbers, 
bent  the  whole  force  of  their  genius  to  the  improvement  and 
employment  of  so  useful  an  apparatus :  and  since  that  epoch, 
theoretical  and  practical  men  have  vied  with  each  other,  in  im- 
proving its  construction  and  extending  its  powers.  The  posses- 
sion of  so  noble  an  instrument,  an  eye  which  pierces  to  the  regions 
of  the  stars,  has  given  to  astronomical  researches  a  relish  and  a 
.success  unknown  before.  That  *«  broad  and  ample  road,  the  ga- 
laxy,"  has  been  ascertained  to  be,  as  the  poet  conjectured, 
^^  powder'd  with  stars."  The  faces  of  the  moon  and  the  planets 
furnish  as  much  delight  to  the  observer'  as  the  contemplation  of  * 
the  richest  and  most  diversified  landscape :  the  satellites  which 
attend  some  of  the  planets  in  their  course  become  discovered : 

'  Senec.  Nat.  Quaest.  lib.  i.  cap.  6,7.  PUn.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v."  tap.  l!0. 
Kb.  xxiLvi.  cap.  26.  Ta^cKAovra  a»f  Stct'Sitfirtpov  d1^  /BMrtift,  ^  yoll  SC^  ththgS 
future,  as  by  a  dioptrum,^    Pisidas,  as  quoted  by  JuuiuB. 

^  Borelli,  DeveroTelescopilinveatorc.    Hagae  Com*'  1^65.     •    :  < 
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the  magnitudes,  distances,  orbits,  and  motions  of  the  bodies 
C<Nistituting  the  solar  system,  become  correctly  appreciated  \  the 
greater  accuracy  of  astronomical  observations  furnishes  new  em« 
ployment  for  theorists ;  these  again  suggest  new  occupation  for 
the  observer  ;  their  joint  labours  tend  to  the  perfection  of  modem 
astronomy,  and  theory  and  practice  so  illustrate,  assist,  and  con- 
firm each  other,  that  some  of  the  phsenomena  of  the  remotest 
bodies  in  the  planetary  system,  computed  years  before  their  oc- 
currence, are  found,  in  the  event,  to  happen  at  the  time  specified^ 
to  within  the  interval  of  a  clock' $  beat !  How  exquisite  a  result 
of  so  simple  an  incideint  as  boys  playing  with  spectacle  glasses 
in  the  shop  of  an  illiterate  mechanic !     ,    . 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  same  happy  occurrence  placed  with 
analogous  rapidity,  in  the  hands  of  the  natural  historian,  an  instru- 
ment, the  microscope^  which  has  enabled  him  to  explore,  with 
equal  delight  and  success,  many  of  the  minutest  objects  of  crea- 
tion, whose  nature,  properties,  and  uses  might,  otherwise,  have 
been  for  ever  concealed.  The  *<  wonders  of  the  microscope," 
indeed,  can  scarcely  be  described  without  an  appearance  of  hy- 
perbole* I  shall  only  venture  upon  one  sketch  of  this  kind ;  as- 
suring you,  though  my  author  has  not  altogether  restrained  his 
.  imagination,  his  description,  on  the  whole,  accords  with  truth. 

«<  The  principal  flower"  (says  he)  "  in  this  elegant  bouquet 
was  a  carnation ;  the  fragrance  of  this  led  me  to  enjoy  it  fre- 
quently and  near ;  the  se^se  of  smelling  was  not  the  only  one 
affected  on  these  occasions  j  while  that  was  satisfied  witn  the 
powerful  sweet,  the  ear  was  constantly  attacked  by  an  extremely 
49ioft  but  agre^le  murmuring  sound.  It  was  easy  to  know  that 
some  animal  within  the  covert  must  be  the  musician,  and  that 
the  little  noise  must  come  from  some  little  body  suited  to 
produce  it.  I  instantly  distended  the  lower  part  of  the  flower, 
and,  placing  it  in  a  full  light,  could  discover  troops  of  little 
insects  frisking  and  capering  with  wild  jollity  among  the  nar- 
row pedestals  that  supported  its  leaves,  and  the  little  threads 
that  occupied  its  centre.  What  a  fragrant  world  for  their  habi- 
tation !^  what  a  perfect  security  against  all  annoyance  in  the  deep 
husk  thzt  surrounded  their  scene  of  action  I — I  was  not  cruel 
enough  to  pull  out  any  one  of  them  for  examination  \  but  adapts 
ii^  a  microscope  to  take  in,  at  one  view,  the  whole  base  of  the 
fldver,  I  gave  myself  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  what  they 
were  about,  and  this  for  many  days  together,  without  giving 
them  the  least  disturbance.  Thus  could  I  discover  their  ecotiomy, 
their  passions,  and  their  enjoyments.  With  what  adoration  to  the 
hand  that  gave  behig  to  these  minute  e^iistences  must  a  heart, 
capable  of  due  warmth  in  his  praise,  see  the  happiness  he  has  be- 
stowed on  them  f  The  base  of  the  flower  extended  itself  under  the 
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letreSf  and  became  trunks  of  so  many  stately  cedars ;  the  threads 
in  the  middle  seemed  columns  of  massy  structure,  supporting  at 
the  top  their  several  ornaments ;  and  me  narrow  spaces  between 
were  enlarged  into  walks,  parterres,  and  terraces.     On  the  polished  ] 

bottom  of  these,  brighter  than  Parian  marble,  walked  in  pairs, 
alone  or  in  larger  companies,  the  winged  inbaUtants ;  these,  from 
little  dusky  flies,  (for  such  only  the  naked  eye  would  have  shown 
them)  were  raised  to  glorious  glittering  animals,  stained  with  living 
purple,  and  with  a  glossy  gold  that  would  have  made  all  the  la* 
bors  of  the  loom  contemptible  in  comparison. — I  could  at  leisure, 
as  they  walked  together,  admire  their  elegant  limbs,  their  velvet 
shoulders,  and  t}ieir  silken  wings }  their  backs  vying  with  the 
empyrxan  in  its  blue ;  and  their  eyes,  each  formed  of  a  thousand 
others,  outglittering  the  little  planes  on  a  brilliant — above  descrip^ 
tion,  and  too  great  almost  for  admiration." '  How  rich  a  treat  for 
the  lovers  of  nature  I  How  remote  from  the  contemplation  of 
Jansen's  boys ! 

Every  person  competently  acquainted  with  English  parochial 
Customs,  will  be  aware  how  long  the  force  of  steam  must  have 
been  known,  as  evinced  in  the  use  of  the  village  aeolipile,  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  <<  Jack  of  Hilton,'*  Yet  this  custom-, 
though  continued  from  time  immemorial,  seems  not  to  have  sug- 
gested any  useful  invention.  While  the  Marquis  of  Worcester 
was  a  state  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  some  food  being  preparing  on 
the  fire  of  his  apartment,  the  cover  of  the  i^ssel,  being  tight,  was, 
by  the  expansion  of  the  steam,  suddenly  forced  off,  and  driven  up 
the  chimney.  This  led  him  to  a  train  of  thought,  in  rrference  to 
the  practical  application  of  steam,  as  a  first  mover.  The  result 
of  his  speculations,  obscurely  exhibited  in  his  ^^  Century  of  Invent 
tionsy"  successively  wrought  out  by  Newcomen  and  Cawley^, 
Beighton,  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  others,  has  at  length  terminated 
in  dxat  noblest  example  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  as  it  now  exists, 
— >the  Steam  ENGiNfi.  The  whole  operation  of  au  engine  of  thi$ 
kind,  depends  upon  two  principles — thedevelopement  of  the  elastic 
force  of  aqueous  vapor  by  heat,  and  its  sudden  precipitation 
through  the  agency  of  cold  \  principles  which  are  simple  and  well 
known.  But  the  different  expedients  for  the  transmission  of  the 
force  thus  obtained,  have  greatly  exercised  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  inunensely  augmented  our  stock  of  subordinate  mechanism. 
No  class  of  inventions  has  occasioned  so  endre  a  change  in  the 
construction  and  application  of  machinery  as  this  (  none  has  tended 
more  to  facilitate  and  improve  the  main  processes  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures;  and  consequently,  none  has  more  contributed  to  tho 

.'  Sir  John  llill^  Inspector,  No.  109. 
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commercial  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  scale  of  nations* 
Yet  all  this  flowed,  in  the  first  instance,  firom  an  incident  to  winch 
one  can  hardly  make  a  formal  reference  without  exciting  risible 
amotions. 
'  Physical  Astronon^y  3gain>  owes  its  origin  to  a  simple  incident. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  forced  from  Cambridge  in  the  year  1666  by 
the  plague.     During  his  retirement,   says  -his  friend  Dr.  Pern-* 
fterton,  as  he  was  <<  sitting  alone  in  a  garden,  some  apples  falling 
from  a  tree,  led  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  gravity .''     He  was 
induced  to  conjecture  that  the  moon  was  retained  in  her  orbit  by 
the  same  kind  of  force  as  that  which  caused  the  apples  to  descend 
to  the  earth,  or  that  gare  a  curviKnear  motion  fo  bullets  or  other 
projectiles  near  the  earth's  surface.     Ere  long  he  made  a  computa« 
tion  upon  this  hypothesis,  and  found  that  the  deviation  of  the  moon^ 
moving  in  her  orbit,  from  the  tangent  at  any  given  pointy  was 
precisely  *  \^hat  it  ought  to  be,  supposing  the  force  of  terrestrial 
gravity  to  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 
earth's  centre.    This  step  accomplished,   it  was  not  for  such  a 
mind  as  Newton's  there  to   rest.     He  collected^  "  from  mathe* 
Ikiatical  reasoning,  unexceptionably  demonstrated,  that  all  bodies 
which  are  moved  in  any   curve  line  described  in  a   plane,  and 
which,  by  a  radius  dra^rn  to  a  point,  either  quiescent  or  moved 
m  any  manner,  describe  areas  round  that  point  proportional  to  the 
times,  are   urged  by  forces  direbted  to  that  point.     And,  since 
it  is  agreed  by   astronomers  that  the   primary  planets  describe 
about  the  sun,   and  the  secondary  planets  describe  about  their 
primaries,  areas  proportional  to  their  times ;  it  follows,  that  the 
force  by  which  they  are  continually  deflected  from  the  rectilinear 
tangents,  and  are  made  to  revolve  in  curvilinear  orbits,  is  directed 
towards  bodied  placed  in  the  centres  of  those  orbits.     This  force, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may   be  supposed  to  arise,  he  thought 
might  not  improperly  be  called  centripetal  with  respect  to  the 
Involving  body,  attractive  with  respect  to  the   central  body/' 
But  he  uses^  great  caution  (which  I  mention  here,  because  I  have 
heard  very  confident  arguments  against  his  philosophy,  founded 
on  a  mistake  as  to  this  point)  to  prevent  a  misinterpretation,  of 
his  meaning.    «*  What  I  call  attraction  (says  he)  may  be  performed 

,  ^  In  Newton's  first  Computation^  being  in  the  cuuntry,  at  a  distance  from 
his  books,  he  took  the  common  estimate  (before  Norwood's  measurement) 
of€0  miles  to  a  degreeof  the  meridian, "which  not  furnishing  such  a  result 
for  the  deviation  of  the  moon's  orbit  from  its  tangent,  as  he  expected,  ltd 
him  for  a  while  to  suspend  his  researches.  But,  when  be  became  acquainted 
with  the  result  of  Picart's  measurement,  he  went  through  the  computation, 
with  the  data  thus  obtained,  and  then  found,  as.  stated  m  the  text,  that  the 
deflection  from  the  tangent  was  precisely  such  &$  his  new  hypothesis  (for 
then  it  was  simply  an  hypothesis)  required. 
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by  impulse)  or  by  some  other  means  unknown  to  me.  I  ude 
thai  word  here  to  signify  in  general  any  Jbfte  hf  ntlkieh  bodies 
tend  Umards  one  ahotker^  whatever  be  the  cause.  For  we  muse 
learn  from  the  phsenomena  of  nature  what  bodies  attract  one 
another,  and  what  are  the  laws  and  properties  of  the  attraction^ 
before  we  inquire  the  cause  -by  which  the  attraction  is  per-« 
formed.'*' 

How  immense  and  fertile  the  region  of  inquiry  whi^  was  thi& 
laid  open  to  the  worlds  I  Deed  scarcely  hint  to  tfat»  assetnbty^^ 
Tet  who  can  be  entirely  siknt  on  «o  magnifioent  a  theme  f    ^Fh& 
earth)  the  sun,  and  all  the  celestial  bodies   which  attend  the  sufl^ 
attract  each  other  miitually.     The  minutest  particles  of  eaeh^  of 
them,  and  of  all  other  bodies^  conform  to  the  same,  law  :    each* 
particle  acting  proportionally  to  its  quantity  of  matter  directly,  irail 
to  the  squares  of  its  distances  from   other  particles  reciprocally. 
Hence  flow  a  variety,  not  yet,  nor  perhaps  ever  to  be,  exhausted,'  of 
interesting  and   important  propositions.    Such,   for  example,  as 
those  which  relate  to  the  attraction  of  spheres,  $pb^t>ids>  a^d 
other  solids,  whether  homogeneous  or  not,  upon  ptfttkles  -  iH 
assigned  positions  $-i— the  forces  which  retain  the  planets  in  theii; 
orbits  so  as  to  conform  to  the  Keplerean  laws  ;-^the  forces  wbiHi^ 
disturb  the  rilipttc  motions  of  the  ptaneta  and-sateHitea^-i— Ihe 
irregtdarities  of  the  lunar  motions  and  those^of  the  other  se^ 
condaries  $ — the  mutations  of  the  planes  of  the  several  orbits  ^—^^ 
figure  of  the  earth  and  planets  ;-^-the  variariona  of  gravity  ttt 
different  points  at  their   surfaces  ; — ^the  tides  ;^^--t}ie  oscillatioiis 
of  the  atmosphere  ; — the  variations  of  atmospheric  pleasure  Irt 
dsA»rent  altitudes  5— the  refraction  of  light  while  passing  thtotigh 
the  atmosphere  5— the  attractions  of  mountains^;--ihe  pfeceswba  ^ 
of  the  equfnoxes,  and  the  nutation  of  Ae   earth's'  ai^is ; — Ae 
irregular  figure  and  balancing  of  Saturn's  ring,  and  the  depto- 
dence  of  that  balancing  upon  that  irregillar  figure  $  '-^the  librar 
tSbxi  of  the  moon : — these  and  many  more  topics  of  inresligatioil 
springing  from  the  theory  of  attraction,  and  each  and  all  of  ihem^ 
as  they  are  pursued,  supplying  greater  or  less  confirmation  of  the 
existence,  «  the  simple  and  sublime  agency,  of  this  commanding 
principle.*'  By  this  principle  philosophers  have,  so  to  dpeak,  decom- 
posed the  physical  system  of  the  world,  reduced  it  to  its  single  de- 
ment, and  then  re-composed  it.     Viewed  in  this  melation,  physical 
astronomy  is,  unquestionably,  of  all  the  sciences,  the  most  complete, 
the  most  sublime,  and  that  in  which  the  human  intellect  is  most  ele- 
vated. «  But  that  which  gives  it,  above  all,  an  inestimable  value,  is  its 

'  Newton's  Opt.,  Query  31. 

*  See  Laplace,  Exposidon  du  Systfeme  du  Monde,  lir.  iv,  cli.  8. 
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perfect  certainty*  Other  branches  of  science  have  changed  inces« 
santly>  and  several  must  still  undergo  modifications,  several  pei^aps 
be  abandoned :  yet«  whatever  be  the  progress  of  knowledg^^  what- 
ever the  expansion  of  intellect,  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation 
is  established  irrefragablv,  and  the  main  deductions  from  it  rest  on 
an  immoveable  foundation.  Hence  it  is,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
finely  remarked,  that  <<  when  we  look  on  the  days"  and  disco- 
veries <<  of  Newtcm,  we  annex  a  kind  of  .mysterjbus  greatness  to 
him,  who,  by  the  pure  force  of  hb  understanding,  rose  to  such  a 
gfgantic  elevation  above  the»level  of  ordinary  men-^and  the  kings 
and  warriors  of  other  days  sink  into  insignifieance  around  hiin-^ 
and  he,  at  this  moment,  standi  forth  to  the  public  eye,  in  a  proud*- 
er.  array  of  glory  than  circles  the  memory  of  all  men  of  former 
gei^radons-^and,  wbile  all  the  vulgar  grandeur  of  other  days 
now  mouldering  in  forgetfii^ness,  the  achievements  of  our  great 
pby^cal  astronomer  are  still  fresh  in  the  veneration  of  his  couon 
trymen  \  and  they  earfy  him  forward  on  the  stream  t^time  with 
q.  reptUation  ever  gatherings  and  the  triumphs  ef  a  distinction 
that  mU  never  die  J  ^* 

•  ..Before  X  qujt  thisisubject,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  pardoned,  if  I  ven- 
ture.  upon  one  more  observation*  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
LagnC^ge,  9in4  Laplace, .  that  aU  the  planetary  inequaiities  are 
VBRiomcAL,  each  returning  after  a  certain  time^  to  go  througk  the 
same  series  (^  changes  "mhich  it  had  formerly  exhibited  /  the  whole 
system  osqiUating,  as  it  weje,  between  certain  limits  which  it  can 
never  pass.  JNbw  this  pn^erty,  so  essential  to  the  well-beiag  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  planets,  requires  the  concurrence  of 
these  four, indqi^endent  conditions^ — thatthe  force  shall  be  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance, — that  the  masses  of  the  revolving  bo- 
dies be  small,  eompared  with  that  of  the  central  body, — that  the 
eccentricities  of  the  orbits  be  inconsiderable,*— and  that  the  planes  of 
those  orbits  be  originally  not  much  inclined  to  each  other.  The 
irrc^tjble  conclusion  thus  furmshed  is,  that  all  this  is  the  work  ef 
inteUigenee  and  design f  for  a  benevolent  purpose  ;  the  work  of  a 
controlling  and  regulating  Power,  from  whom  all  the  powers  of 
material  nature  emanate. 

I  might  now  pass  to  Veltatsm^  and  show,  from  the  testimony*  of 
Biot,^  Galvani,^  and  HaUy,*"  that  this  new  branch  of  science,  (a 
branch  which,  under  the  culture  of  Davy  and  others,  has  been 

'•See  a  mast  splendid  eulogy  on  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  Newton 
as  a  pbilogopher,  in  the  second  oi  Dr.  Chalmers's  '*  Discourses  on  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  viewed  in  connexion  with  tlie  Modern  Astronomy/' 

^  Qiot,  Essat  sur  rHLstoire  generate  des  Sciences,  p.  19. 

3  Aloysii  Galvani,  de  Viribus  Electricit.  in  motu  musculari  Commentar, 

'**  Hatty,  Nat.  PhU,,  vol.  lu 
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made  to  contribute  largely  to  our  $tore  of  chemical  facts  and  doc- 
trines) may  be  traced  to  what  Bacon  terms  <<  ihe/brtune  of  experi- 
ment/' But,  lest  I  should  far  o'erstep  tbe  natural  bounds  of  an  oral 
disquisition,  I  must  satisfy  myself  with  this  mere  allusion,  and  pro- 
ceed to  my  last  selection* 

In  Ph^Mogy,  as  in  physics,  we  have,  occasionally,  been  more 
indebted  to  accident,  to  a  happy,  though  perhaps  at  first  an  erro^ 
tteous  thought,  than  to  the  profoundest  study,  or  the  best  conducted 
train  of  experiments.    Okie  of  the  most  curious,  as  well  as  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  animgl  economy,  is  tliat  of  dtges-^ 
Uofh  the  real  nature  of  which  was  only  hit  upon  in  this  manner* 
Considering  the  comparatively  slender  texture  of  the  stomachy  and 
the  tou^mess  and  solidity  of  the  substances  it  is  capable  of  digest- 
ing, it  cannot  appear  surprising  that  mankind  dbould  have  indulged 
in  a  variety  of  theories,  and  run  into  a  variety  of  errors,  in  account- 
ing for  its  mode  of  action.     Empedodes  and  Hippocrates  ascribed 
die  j>rocess  to  a  power,  possessed  by  the  stomach,  of  decomposing 
the  food  by  a  rapid  putrefaction :  Galen,  to  its  decomposing  it  by 
a  peculiar  accumulation  of  heat,  during  the  time  of  digestion ;  and 
Macbride  and  Pringle,  long  afterwards,  to  the.action  of  fermenta- 
tion }  thus  uniting  the  two  causes  assigned  by  the  Greek  writers. 
Grew  and  Santarelii  embraced  tlie  doctrine  of  a.  concoction,  by  the 
various  juices  that  are  poured  into  the  stomach  from  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  and  other  organs ;  while  Pitcairn^  and  all  the  mechanical 
physiologists,  contended  that  it  was  accomplished  by  a  process  of 
trituration^  produced  by  an  enormous  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  upon  its  alimentary  contents,  which 
they  were  fanciful  enough  to  cal€ulate.(as  I  am  assured  by  a  learned 
friend'  who  leads  me  through  this  labyrinth)  to  act  with  a  force 
exceeding  1 17,000  pounds,  assisted  at  the  ^ame  time  in  its  gigantic 
labor,  by  an  equal  force,  derived  from  the  surrounding  muscles. 

Reflecting  men,  however,  were  still  dissatisfied.  Each  of  these 
theories  was  found  to  be  encumbered  with  difficulties  of  its  own, 
while  all  of  them  were  alike  incompetent  to  explain  the  fact  for 
which  they  were  invented.  At  this  moment  Cheselden  threw  out 
the  fortunate  hint,  that  possibly  the  -process  of  digestion  might  be 
accomplished  by  some  peculiar  solvent  secreted  by  one  or  other  of 
the  digestive  organs  %  and  he  directly  pitched  upoA  cte  saliva,  or 
fluid  secre|:ed  by  the  salivary  glands.  The  hint  was  eagerly  seized^ 
and  elaborately  followed  up  by  Haller,  Reaumur,  Spallanzani,  and 
various  others ;  and,  though  Cheselden  was  unHer  a  mistake  as 
to  the  particular  fluid,  yet  a  fluid  of  a  most  wonderful  solvent  power 
was  soon  detected,  secreted  from  the  internal  surface  of  die  stomach 

^  John  Mason  Good,  Esq.  F.  li.  S. 
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itself,  and  its  singular  properties  were  satisfactorily  ascertained 
and  established. 

This  extraordinary  menstruum,  the  most  active  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  in  nature,  is  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  gas-* 
trie  Juice f  so  called  from  the  Greek  term  for  the  organ  that  pours 
it  forth.'  Its  apparent  simplicity  of  composition  is  as  remarkable 
as  its  digestive  power:  for,  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state,  it  is  a  thin, 
transparent,  and  uninflammable  fluid,  of  a  weak  saline  taste,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  smell.  Its  antiputrescent  property  is  of  as  extra- 
ordinary a  nature  as  its  digestive  :  for  it  will  render  perfectly  sweet 
the  most  ofiensive  and  putrid  food  that  gipsies,  or  hungry  dogs  can 
be  made  to  swallow,  in  about  half  an  hour  after  such  food  has  been 
exposed  to  its  action.  This  gastric  juice  farther  possesses,  in  an 
equal  degree,  both  these  curious  powers  of  dissolution  and  restora- 
tion  to  sweetness^  as  well  out  of  the  body  as  in  the  stomach 
itself. 

How  majestically  quiet  and  easy  is  the  common  walk  of  nature  ! 
(employing  the  term  in  its  usual  acceptation  as  **  a  name  for  an 
eflect  whose  cause  is  God'') — how  simple  are  the  means  she  makes 
use  of ! — ^how  wonderful  in  their  operation  !— how  adeqiiate  to  the 
end  proposed !  Measuring  her,  as  we  too  often  do,  by  our  own  im- 
perfect powers,  we  take  it  at  once  for  granted,  that  that  which  is  to 
us  elaborate,  must  be  equally  diflicult  to  herself:  in  tracing  her  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  principle  of  8im|>licity  which  is  stamped  on 
all  her  footsteps ;  we  surround  ourselves  with  a  world  of  machinery, 
and  lose  our  aim  by  the  mere  multiplicity  of  our  agencies ;  till  ac- 
cident, in  a  lucky  hour,  suggests  to  us  a  new  and  easier  track,  on 
entering  which  we  are  equally  surprised  at  our  own  dulness,  and 
at  the  wisdom  that  beams  before  us. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  that  I  should  conclude.  We  have  seen 
in  the  principal  cases  which  I  have  selected,  how  much  has  sprung 
from  apparent  accident :  I  shall  scarcely  expect  to  be  forgiven  by 
tkis  assembly,  if  I  omit  to  add,  that  it  was  only  accident  in  appear^ 
ance.  How  many  thousand  persons  had  seen  an^apple  fall,  before 
Newton,  with  respect  to  whom  the  observation  had  been  altogether 
unproductive  i  Besides  the  event  of  the  falling  apple,  there  needed 
the  simultaneous  operation  of  various  independent  causes  to  render 
it  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  observed  by  a  man  at  leisure  to  pursue  any  train  of  reflec- 
tion that  should  thereby  be  suggested:  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  noticed  by  a  man  of  research^  and  that — not  as  a  lawyer, 

*  Even  the  stomach  itself,  when  deprivetl  of  vitality,  has  been  found 
acted  upon,  and,  in  a  manner,  digested  by  it.  See  John  Hunter,  on  digestion 
iff  the  stomach  after  death.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixii.  Or,  J.  Hunter's  Obser- 
vations on  the  Animaki  (Economy^  in  which  this  paper  is  reprinted. 
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not  as  *  &«>»<«i»«»-r.'",^JSS^  pm^i^r.  It  was 
logist.  or  a  ckem.«.  but «aj^A«^^^^  ^  ^j.  i^  of 

previous  knowledge,  and  yet,  ^'"^^^by  Newton  wh«»  he 
lied.  Had  the  faUmg  "PP^J^SX  co»cer»i»g  light  and 
^as  absorbed  in  h.*  »*l«»"*^^riS*fo  the  theory  of  m^^ui 
colors,  it  might  «<»  »7„  ^^r^h^wtronomy.  tlian  it  wo^d 

attraction  and  *«  perfectton  of^hy*^^,,  ^  that  pace*  the 
io  the^contemplauonjrf  the  »ojt  imw^    I^^^  I^^, 

streets  of  this  metropohs.  J^^  '^'^^  this  and  other  simUar  in- 
Bot  chance,  but  previous  d««^m^tm^  .„,„    ,^^^^^^ 

stances,  brings  «? '"^"y '"/^"^Xrs^one  passing  fromLon- 
tion .,  just  as  in  the  c*"^*  ^^^XsLuthwardW-meeting  on  the 
don  northwards.  f^°^l/^^,,^ll.  necessary  consequence  of 

-  ?e^tiS^w-ay  ^;z^^^:i^^::^^t 

'I  would  strongly  urge  'K  ^^^Qh  a  train  of  thought  sug- 

irSSi^bVT^  etno^  J  *t  Z\  Jf^soSS  r^rk  with 
Lughts  are  heard  m  ^f?^*"',  S^are  suggeJed  in  heaven,  and 
Siual  truth,  tbatournobkst  Aought^^re^^        ^  ^^ 

that  all  genius  is  »  «P«f  ^J^^Stly  happens  among  «,  con- 
when  nature  was  not,  »«  *<^,"?^..  .-ri^n,  diis  was  unhesitatingly 
Tealed  under  a  tWck  ''^''^p^ZT^nA^^rxhj  Lcmginui,  the 
rdmittedi  asbv  ^^';'  ^L^**Sy3?stinguishe\accurately^^^ 
n^ostreserredojanc^ntcrmc^J     y^^j^^^^^ 

enthusiasm  or  ''«P^»??"^^JSi  but  sought  the  occasion  ^  ^»  , 
of  the  e«oXii«Toi  an*/ "J*^® .     V  „  itself     In  the  latter  case,  they 

it.  kind  Md  JeP"'  '5*'         ISkL-i  iel  of  objects  which  elBtea 
^ThSi;  the  Author  onj=.«ep^j^u^^^^^  ^^^n. 

not  before;  »«» '^'°"jf, J!™ idous  circumstances  of  culture « 
Sse.  lite  new  plant..  ujder^J«o«^^  ^^  ^^^^^^     SoJ^mrful 

E^.r"DiSotxSof  i^d^..,  h«,»  ^  a.-- 
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of  i»iid«iii  vyi  citoHjy  ibtangg^^om^o!  teason  wi  of  fancy ;  but; 
io  not  abandon  a  train.o£>  mquinjr,  mevdl?  because  it -seems  likely 
to  prod««e  but  liiikk^,  Remember  ibat  mtj  trees  grow  from  dimi- 
nutiye  leeds^'COfiioae  r»rbr»>Sovt  from  small  fooiuaiivs;  lender 
wire^often  sustain  poiulenMis  weightsv  injury  to  the  smallest  nerves 
may  occasion  the  acutest  aeasalioas;  the  derangement  o(  the 
least  wheel-  or  piirot  may  render  usekss.  <iie  greatest  machine  of 
which  it  is  a  |>ftrt ; .  an  inunense  crop  of  errorsmay  spring  from  the 
least  root  of  falsehood  $  a  glorious  intellectual  light  may  be  kindled 
by  the  minutest  sparks  of  truth ;  and  every  principle  is  more  dtffu^ 
sive  and  operative  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  energy  than  of  its  mag-^ 
nitude* 

And  let  me  entreat  you,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  the  great  error 
of  ^  mistaking  or  misplacing  the  ultimate  object  of  knowledge." 
For  many,  says  Lord  Bacon,  <<  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learn- 
ing and  knowledge,  some*  upon  an  inbred  and  restless  curiosity  : 
others  for  ornament  and  reputation  ;  others  for  contradiction  and 
victory  in  dispute  ;  others  for  lucre  and  living }  fe^  to  improve  the 
gif^  of  reason  given  diem  from  God,  to  the  ^neiit  and  use  of  men. 
As  if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge,  a  couch^  whereupon  to  ease 
a  restless  and  searching  spirit  i  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and 
variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  in,  at  liberty  unrestrained  \  or 
some  lofty  tamer  of  state,  from  which  a  proud  and  ambitious  mind 
may  have  a  prospect;  or  ^fort  and  commanding  ground  for  strife 
and  contention ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale  \  and  not  rather  a  rich 
storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  relief 
i)f  man's  estate."  * 

'  **  Les  applications  du  theraiomWe  dans  la  physique,  la  chimie  et  les 

autrvs  sciences  natCi relies,  sont  innombrables.  Les  indications  qu^il  nous 

doiine  sont  la  base  dc  toute  la  tb4m'ie  de  lacbaleuf ;  il  est  ie  rlgulateur  de 

toutes  ies  operations  ctiimiques ;  Pastronenie  le  consulte  a  chaque  instant 

dans  ses  observations,  pour  calculer  les  deviations  que  les  rayons  himineux 

€roan^s  des  astres  eprouvent  en  traversant  Tatmospn^re,  qui  les  brise  et  les 

courbe  plus  ou  moins,  selon  sa  temperature.   C7est  encore  au  thennom^tre 

que  nousdc.vons  toutes  les  connoissances  quenous  avons  sur  la  chaleur  ani- 

male,  produite  et  entretenue  par  )a  respimUon.  C'est  lui  qui  fixe  dans  chaque 

lieu  la  temperature  nK>yenne  die  la  terre  et  du  climat ;  qui  nous  montre 

'  4a  chaleur  terrestre  constante  dans  chaque  lieu,  mais  diminuant  d^iatehsittt 

1  depuis  r^quateur,  jusqu'aux  p61e8  constamment  glacis;  c*tst  encore  lui  qui 

i  nous  apprend  que  la  cnaleur  d6cT«it  &  masure  que  Ton  s  ei^ve  dans  Tatmos- 

H  ph^e,  vers  la  region  des  n^ges  Itemelles,  ou  qu'on  s*enfonce  dans  les  abl- 

lues  des  mers^  ^^oix  i^sukeot  les  changemens  pro^ressifs  de  la  vegetation 

'.  .a  diverses  hauteurs.    Lorsqu*on  voit  tant  de  r€suTtats  obtenus  par  le  seul 

V  itQourp  cT^n  peu  de  mercure  enfermi  dantun  tube  de  verre^  et  qu'on  songe  gu*un 

i  peiU  morceau  de  jfer,  swpendu  sur  un  pivot,  a  fait  decouvrir  le  Nouveau- 

|i  Mond,e,  on  conyoit  gue  rien  de  ce  qui peui  ugrandir  et  perfectionner  lessens  de 

l^Momme,  nedoititre  d'une  Ughre  consideration,**    Biot — Traiti  de.  Physique, 

^  torn.  i.  pa^  69. 

1^  ^  Bacon's  Advancement  pf  Learning,  lib.  i.  ch.  5. 
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Rest  not,  then,  till  you  acquire  a  capacity  of  rising  spontaneously, 
from  the  contemphtion  of  the  sublime  in  matter,  to  that  of  The 
SuBLiMEST  in  mind }— to  that  of  the  Supreme  Reality,  who 
comprehends  all  which  he  has  made,  and  infinitely  more  than  what, 
as  yet,  deUghts  and  interests  us,  within  the  scope  of  one  grand 
administration ;— to  him  whose  inefiable  character  **  gathers  splen- 
dor Jram  mU  that  is  fair ,  sfib(mdlnai^  to  itself  ^  'tiut  fis  ^gteai, 
and  sits  enthroned  on  the  riches  t^the  Universe  /*'    - 


-^:i  '  ■  .  -^  y '-       .  J  f  '    {     .    .'  ji  r-  >«. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


In  cotisideriog  the  principle  upon  which  Provkleat  iRftitutions 
or  Saving  Banks  «re  formed,  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  order  to 
render  the  advantages  which  th^  offer,  eompletely  accessible  to  a 
large  proportiott  of  the  iabforing  part  of  the  eommatiity,  as  well  as  to 
other  dasses  who  m%ht  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  sfich  a 
resource,  it  wonld  be  h^hly  desirable  that  a  pkua  should  be 
adopted^  preciody  similar  m  its  nature,  but  different  iti  itsr 
formation,  to  that  which  is  now  so  getiendly  established.  Th^ 
object  of  these  pages  is  to  propose  such  a  plan,  and  I  trust .  the 
pubtic  wiU  coittaSa  wilhi  me  in  ks  obvious  ulibly.  The  de«cri|>- 
tioo  of  pei'sons  to  whcnn  it  would  immediately  apply  wil}]  mate- 
rial bteefit,  are  congregated  bocties  of  men  employed  in  all  large 
estaUishments  throi^out  the  Uatited  Kingdom,  whether  private  or 
national ;  such,  for  in^ance,  as  extensive  maniirfaetories^  the  Custom 
House,  Excise  Office,  the  Dock  Yards,  tic  At  a  mooaent  when 
the  vifiws  1^  thekiphihture  ave  seriously  direi^ed  to  the-  eaetension 
of  Savii^a  Batiks,  from  a  dmrou^  conviction  of  their  iowiluable 
effects  in  amekorating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  any  effort  of  co- 
operation^ however  humble,  will,  it  is  h^ed,  be  treated  with 
candor  by  all  those  who  are  studious  of  their  country's  welfare>«— 
in  the  happmess  and  contentment  of  the  great  masaof  its  popu- 
latiom      ■  ,  '■  : 

The  deta&  of  the  plan  I  would  suggest  in  the  abo«e^menti<»ied 
establishoaents,  are  few  and  simple  ^  the  sheet  outlioe  is  4b}»-- 
wherever  there  are  in  sodi  estaUishnienta  any  number  of  meo'paid 
their  wages  weekly^  books  shall  be  opeaed  on  the  riby  of  pajraient. 
to  receive  their  voluntary  de^its^  for  which  the  establishment 
becomes  accountable^  and  allows  the  same^  or  a  greater  interest 
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than  would  be  granted  if  they  were  paid  into  the  Savings  Bank  of 
the  parish  or  district.  Among  the  many  advantages  which  must 
result  from  this  measure,  there  is  one  which  is  particularly  im- 
portant>  namely,  the  focility  it  offers  to  t)>e  poor  laborer,  of  laying 
up  at  once,  in  a  place  of  profit  and  security,  whatever  portion  df 
his  earnings  he  can  opare  from  his  daily  wants. 

In  such  case,  the  Savings  Bank  would  in  fact  be  brought  to 
him ;  whereas,  according  to  the  existing  plan,  he  is  obliged  to 
keep  in  his  pocket  the  little  pittance  which  he  intends  to  deposit, 
from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  mornii^,  and  many  instances 
have  been  known  where  the  Bank  was  not  open  to  him  even  till 
the  lliurBday  following.  Experience  fully  proves,  that  the  lower 
erders,  from  their  habits  and  the  limited  sphere  to  which  they  are 
restricted,  have  not  the  same  prudence  in  the  management  of  their 
affiiirs,  as  men  of  education  and  enlarged  views ;  and  though  they 
might  be  disposed  to  indostiious  exertion  and  frugality,  while  no 
temptation  presents  itself,  yet  the  possession"  of  money  lying  idle 
on  dieir  hands,  even  for  ever  so  short  a  period,  will  too  often  act 
«s  an  indtement  to  negligence  and  immorality.  The  gin<^shops 
and  other  haunts  of  riot  and  debasement  are  ever  open  to  receive 
them  ;  and  the  owners  of  these  pltces  entice  from  them  very  fre- 
quently the  shilling  or  half^^crown  which,  in  their  more  guarded 
momenta,  they  intended  for  the  Savings  Baidc.  Uneducated  man 
must  alwayvbe  wanting  in  consiatent  stability,  and  it  will  surely  be 
proper  to  keep  from  him,  by  all  tbe  equitaUe  meaaa  that  can  be 
devised,  any  allQremeilts  to  tranq[ression.  Thoi^h  the  plan  here, 
proposed  cannot  reach  die  whole  of  the  labcmt^  clasees  (nor  is  it 
tiesired  that  it  ilMNfeidj  since  those  wlio«re  employed  in  agriculture 
being  less  exposed  to  tomptaticoi  can  resort  with  advantage  to  the 
regular  Savings  Banks)  yet  a  great  body  who  by.the  present  system 
are  liable  to  lapse  into  idleneae  and  ektravag»ice,  would  have  it  in 
tbdr  po^^^er  to  avail  themsebses  of  it.  When  once  accustomed  to 
make  ttaiftt  eistablishment  from  wbeM^  they  derive  dieir  daily  bread, 
the  depoi^lkory  ^f  their  savings,  a  v^iUe'«ltientioa  would  be  pro- 
duced in  their  kabils ;  a  spirit  of  emnlatiofi  would  aniriiate  each 
individual,  and  sobriety,  diligence,  and  good  order,  would  be  the 
pecuKat  characteristics  by  which  tb^  would  henceforth  be  dis- 
tingtiistfed. 

The  remai4s  here  made  widi  reipeot  .to  laborers  vrill  equally 
apply  to  artisans  of  all  descriptions  employed  m  these  establish- 
ments ;  and  i  shall  now  advert  to  another  dass,  who  might,  in  the 
same  mamer,  participate'  in  the  advantaged  of  the  plan  which  I 
•ttbmit.  Clerks  in  public  offices,  and  particularly  the  junior 
chicks,  would  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  it.  Tbe  latter, 
frote  Iheir  yanth  and  inexpeiimce,  are  generally  heedless  as  to 
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money  inattm  ;  and  beiiq;  M  aw^jf  by  the  i^^Niiie  ^of 4h«  mottenfy  • 
liiey  speqcl^  withal reflectiisig  w  tb^.fOQOM^tiitnocB  of^^beirindii^ 
cretion^  wbatevei;  suoiei  th^caa  jipare  ai  staled  kilervals^  and 
wbicbj  if  suffered  (o  acc\}inulale,  would  aerve^aa  avfuiid>forfiit«»e 
Exigencies. .  To  such  yo^idia  a  dep^ajiftory  €if<tlii$  dasfU'iptioD  would 
be  of  incalculable  beoefit;    tbey  would  skmmi  tooaiigo  ^iil^;tlie 
money  which  tbeypow  dissipate;  and  even  tbeivo8toareleM«tt0iig 
tbeni  would  beconie  by  degnaes  habituated  ilo  fciigaUty,  in -pr6« 
portion  as  it^  effects. were  .^inaiuffMtad' ia  the  proapercMis  oondttiott  - 
of  those  who  ava^ed  ^emselves  of  the  plan  when;  once-t agulaiijr  * 
established.  .,>/..— 

We  Wve  in  tbia  countiy,  lik0%yi«e,  another  deaetiption  of  pe^ 
sons  \Nbo.io^bt  render  t)iifi  ni^aattre  avAaiabLa  lo  tbeir  iDtepast?  't 
mean  those  who  receive  pensions  for  past  services  in  publteoffices; 
also  the  \yidpws  a^id  phiUreuof  d^ceaaed  c^^s,*  wbo  ift-tttny- 
establishments  haye  a  iuud  se^  apart  for  tbeir  aupport.  I  ean^tate 
it  as  a  fact,  thai  i  have  been. applied  to  by>  peraofia  of.thta  descrip^ 
tioo^  to, include  them  ,i^  the . pr<^08edmeaaure*;^aAd  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  i^t4e:e<(^^/ii«Aw«l9ls  that  at^ -adopting  thi$ 
plait,  jh€j/u'er^^ptfQKg9fte^. 

Having  thns  fivctn  an  putUnf  of  tb&  plan  I  wsoiild  Tecommendy 
and  brle%  ppti^cd  ;sqme  of  ita  i^vaiHa^s^  I  shall  now  proeeed  ^0 
offer  a  few  remarks  ^,  th^  ii^portant  efiectarwhtcb^the  instilnilioiv 
of  Savings  Banks  in  ^peneral  is  emulated  to  pradttoetKiosoct^j) 
end.  shall  concliidi?  >\Ub  fi^ome  further  ilbiatratiomef  the  proposed 
measure.    .  .  .    ,  .       i  ' 

ThoMgh  the  origin,  of  SaxiiMEi  0ailka<^aitiiot  be  referaediilo  the 

late  Mf.  ^Lose,  yqt  it  is  bpt . j^ati<^  to , 'the  nmmoff  of  tba^  bighfy 

respectat]ile  ch9ira<;(^r  |o  ^t^.^that  he  was  the  firat  vtfho^  aiedio-  • 

dised  the  sj(steni  op.  yubi^  '^ey.a^  ^onduettdy  and  that  il>  ia  ia 

consequence  of  his.e]upaUent^P(l(*PA:^e  aubyact < that  di^ are  n#w 

so  generally  ^^t^ijedr .  The  tf|gi4atufe  peraeiidng^  immbia  judi* 

cious  remarkf^  ,^^,t^pd^y  tf^  m^T^^m  ik^  «Mifoits  ^Mk»  poor, 

as  w^l  as  to  impr^y^  U^ir4n<^rals»  did^aoi  haaitate  te^aattclion  aa 

baluta^rvamea^ur^^.  and  ia  tj^e  Jlepprt{of  theiliOfda' Cooinnittea  ' 

on  theYopi  La^v^  itia^r^conu^^n^d  with^tiianguinetairtiaipalioo 

of  its^prpducipg  t()e  pao^t^foi^rs^J^fs.itasutls..  .  Itiia  ^tly-^iibserved 

in  the  fteport  adverted. (tp^. thai  ,th<^.  adpfrtiaaior  Pliwtdiiit  or 

Savhigs  Bafiji^.  is  UkeJiyj9iren4^(flbie{{lMr  .^f  laaa^ida|iuMdua^  on 

paroc^ml  ifl^ef^.^^^  J^.  bftl  and.iatf^staatia^ntoiy  ad- 

minislratio^  ,o^  it,  cp  fle,Y^r  k^  fo  ^i^^mtmy^^itke.pnumjhyiiao'  ia 

the  ob*jec^  pf  it^  or,,s9^^9mj^t<«withi,thiMC>hoiiorahfe 

pride  apd  indepfpf^nce  vj^l^cb  aiie  implanlad  aa  4he,JMaaat  of  ^ipni^ 

as  t^tjiesourqe  >j'#icb;jU  ^Im^  r:^if|t  jpf  bia^o^ii?  indoatiyy.and  the 

produce  9/  his  own  pj^ertipna.'*    Si^b  19  .tha  opinio».ddifaied  by 
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that  iiKidtikiipQr tafitsQl^jeel 'the 'Po^  1^  <in 

which  it  is  founded  can  never  be^qu«6tfon^  by  anyfeiflectiiig  ihind. 
It  i)Mi«l  ^appean  evident  to^  any  man  %i4h>  wtlKfor  a  moiheiit  coti^der 
the  state  of  the  poor  hi' this  cocmtry,  •endued  as  they  are  by  natur<^\ 
witlit  gnsatpovt^Fitifor  nN»ual  exertion,  together  with  a  shrewd  and 
compK^beBsive  intelhgencef  and  partii^ipating  in  all  tKe  blessings  ' 
of  tbfi  freest  <:on9iUtatioA  inthe  worldy  that  they  mnst  look  to  them- 
selve«  alone^  and  to  tk^  redources  they  individually  possess,  for  t^e 
means  n^cessaiy  ta  secure  their  permanent  ^comfort  and  proisperity. 
Neither  the  benevolence  of  private  individuals,  nor  the  liberality  of 
charit^bk  aa8<Muatton8>,  nor  the  e!saet0d  contribtition  from  the  pa- 
roc|iialfund^iCatn:^sMblycouBteraet  tlierapid  ptbgress  of  universal 
indigeuoe  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  if  they, are. 
not  tlieiB»iiel¥es.wiUAng  to  relinquisli  pauperism  for  independence/ 
by  refiM(H*tiiig  to  thw  respective  energies,  and  making  a  prudent 
reserve  rfrom  the  reoiimeration  ^f  their  labors.     Tfa^  poor  man  . 
must  be  bis. ^own friend;  he  must  lay  up  in  the  day  of  health  and 
vigor  some  provision  for  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  old  age. 
While  his  constitution  is  yet  unbroken,  he  must  guard  against  that 
faour^wheU'  the  decay  of  ail  his  faculties  will  prevent  him  froml^ 
earuiog^  as  b^foce,  bis  daily  bread,  unless  he  prefers  the  miserable 
pittance  doled  >  out  torlum  by  the  pariah  overseer,  to  the^eiasy  and 
independent  oomfietence  realised  by  his  o\vn  industry.  '  ^  > 

i^s  aU.  national  iWealtb  results  from  aggregate  labor,  it  is  evident 
that  it  mast  be  an  object  of  national  importance  to  provide  noi 
onl^  for.the  iiQoessities  butfor^he  comforts  of  those  chss^^Vitllo 
serve  pOf  aggrandise  Atb  c:ountry,  and  any  plan  that  appears  be^t 
calculated  to  do  thia?vritfa  permanent  suct>ess,  cannot  he  too  widely 
diffused,  nor  too  higUycoaunended.  Tb»  plan  has  in  a  happy 
hour,  been idiscoveredy  isnd* it  requires  onfy  to  be  steadily  and  lini- 
versally  acted  LaipDQ,.  to >pfOT9  it'One^of  the  most  efficacious  that 
ever  jet  ^iterod'<iii4)0>;die  cont^epcion^  6f  mfaii  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  creafettPes;  >  Tho-instilution  <)f  Savii^s  Batiks  itiust  t>e 
hailed  by  tbepatriotitsdithe'ptfil«nArdpist  as  invaluable  to  soc^iety/ 
for  it  encpturages^^  X  m^lU;  say,  by  the  -stfbngest  itidudefnents.'  a 
conipiete^system.qf  «pxacticarHiora^y,  while  it  rescues  thousantls^ 
nay  millionfl  f^  huauiD^  beifigs  from  misery  antl  dependence. ,  The 
poor  mimwfaoibefoEe.vi'as.aooustbmed  to  dissipate  the  greatest  piirt 
^  of  bis  eaming8i;<.  or  vat  leaat  the  little  -surploa  thatt  remained  /after 
supplying  hie  dai(y;waots^  will  ieaM  j^om  ihis^^  institution  the  good 
•ffeqls  <^.pDiideMe  and'ecoO(Hny,'i(nd i^lif^qdshing  ^^^ 
extravagant  iiaiiil6,.>wfU  te9»k  t5  «he  ^avihgar  Bank  virith  t^at. 
weekly  sum,  which  heretKifope  he  regularly  took  to  the  {^lil^ticr. 
bou^.    TbeLiilfl«Hence> which  obstrnence  will  have  oii  his  morals 
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will  very  soon  be  perceptible ;  hifl  mind  will  take  quite  a  different 
turn,  aMKl  fae  will  insensibly  become  attached  to  a  temperate^  eco« 
DomicaU  and  regular  mode  of  living. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended  from  this  institution  that  it  will  ever 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  man  either  pride  or  insolence.  It 
offers  no  encouragement  Miiatever  that  can  make  him  at  any  time 
forget  his  station  in  society :  a  good  man  will  never  be  either  pre- 
sumptuous or  insolent^  and  an  institution  formed  on  the  basis  of  re- 
warouiig  good,  and  discountenancing  bad  habits,  cannot  possibly 
induce  any  that  are  obnoxious.  This  institution  is  certainly  cal- 
culated to  promote  among  the  laboring  population^  a  spirit  which 
ought  always  to  be  fostered  as  the  best  support  of  our  national 
superiority  over  all  other,  countries,  a  spirit  of  firm  independence- 
resulting  from  an  honest  confidence  in  their  native  energies.  But 
independence  ia  a  relative  term,  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween a  man's  disdaining  to  derive  his  daily  bread  firom  the  hand 
of  charity  while  he  can  earn  it  by  his  own  exertions,  and  his  be- 
having with  disrespect  to  his  superiors ;  the  former  sentiment  must 
always  be  encouraged,  the  latter  invariably  reproved. 

We  are  frequently  surprised  that  many  useful,  but  apparently 
simple  discoveries,  which  have  been  made  in  our  time,  were  not  so 
much  as  thought  of  by  our  ancestors ;  and  we  might  perhaps  re* 
fleet  with  worider,  that  the  first  notion  of  Banks,  where  the  savings 
of  the  poor  might  progressively  accumulate,  was  reserved  for  the 
nineteenth  century.    The  rich  have  always  been  able  to  make  a 
selection  of  depositories  where  they  could  receive  the  highest  in- 
terest for  their  large  sums,  while  those  persons  among  the  poorer 
glasses  who  had  prudence  sufficient  to  save  an  occasional  trifle, 
were  left  without  any  established  place  to  which  they  could  con- 
aigii  it  with  safety  or  advantage.     But  as  it  needs  no  arguments 
to  prove  that  a  disposition  to  economy  ought  always  to  be  en- 
couraged among  die  poor,  so  it  is  ejtrident  that  a  Bank,  where  they 
can  deposit  their  savings  and  receive  a  certain  interest  on  them^  is 
of  the  last  importance^  and  has  for  ages  been  a  desideratum  in  this 
country.     How  many  an  industrious  man  in  humble  life  has  lost  his 
*^  little  all,''  for  want  of  being  able  to  resort  with  it  to  such  an  in- 
stitution as  is  now  open  to  him !     He  confided  it,  perhaps,  to  the 
charge  of  some  debigning  knave,  who  took  advantage  of  his  credu- 
lity ;  or  intrusted  it  without  profit,  to  some  man  who  might  have 
been  honestly  disposed,  but  who,  from  untoward  circumstances, 
lost  the  little  deposit  in  the  general  wreck  oPhis  own  property.  ' 

Nor  is  it  only  expedient  that  the  laborer  or  poor  mechanic  should 
receive  interest  on  his  savings,  he  certainty  ought  to  receive  some' 
what  more  than  common  interest.  The  end  proposed  being  the 
welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  from  which  all  national 
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prosperii^  must  result,  dnu  additional  contribution  that  servei  to 
promote  it,  is  applied  to  the  best  of  alt  purposes.  Considered  in 
ft  political  point  of  view^  these  local  depositories  are  particalarlj^ 
important.  If  the  wealthy  in  this  country  find  it  their  interest  to 
support  good  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  from  the  stake  they 
have  in  the  Public  Fundsjj  independehtly  of  their  duty  as  subjects; 
80  the  poor  will  likewise  find  it  their  interest  to  respect  and  de- 
fend that  constitution^  which  secures  to  them  the  little  accumulfttions^ 
they  have  invested  in  these  depositories,  and  which  to  therm  are  of 
no  less  value  than  their  immense  treasures  are  to  the  afHuent. 
Self-interest  is  the  predominant  principle  of  the  hiiman  breast,  and 
man  n^ver  fails  to  act  in  compliance  with  its  dictates.  The  efiltct 
of  Savings  Banks  in  diminishing  the  public  burden^  w3I  in  a 'short 
tiraie  become  apparent.  In  proportion  as  they  extend  over  Ihe 
country,  applicants  for  parochial  relief  must  necessarily  decrease ; 
nor  will  the  assessments  on  the  several  parishes  for  the  maintenance 
t>f  the  poor  be  near  so  heavy  as  before,  while  in  the  progress  of 
time,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  necessity  of  them  will  be  en- 
tirely precluded.  The  burdeh  of  these  assessments  ^  as  it  has 
hitherto  increased,  is  become  too  Weighty  for  aH  the  industry  of 
the  country  to  bear ;  the  ^gficultural  counties  have  been  unabfe^ 
to  withstand  its  pressure,  and  thfe  nerve  aiid  activity  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  are  laid  prostrate  beneath  its  gri^vouaf  weight. 
Yet  intolerable  as  it  is,*  it  cannot  possibly  be  removed,  unless  by 
the  admirable  expedient  whrch  has  so  happily  been  devised,  and 
the  Savings  Bank  is  therefore  jnstly  termed  the  sinking  fund  df  the 
poor*s  rate.  r       *.  ?      .. 

With  respect  to  the  principle  on  which  these  Banks  are  foufrded, 
it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature  and 
operation  fi-om  the  system  of  Tontines  or  Friendly  Societies.  The 
savings  when  vested  to  such  an  amount  as  to  bear  interest,  continue 
in  a  progressive  state  of  accumulation  at  a  fixed  rate,  according  to 
the  particular  economy  on  which  the  Bank  is^  established ;  biit  either 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  sum  vested  may  be  drawti  out  stt  the  op- 
tion of  the  party,  according  as  the  ex^igeticies  of  the  time  may  re- 
quire a  supply.  The  precautions  taken  against  the  possible  failure 
or  defalcation  of  any  of  these  Banks  are  such, 'that  tio  occurrence 
of  that  nature  can  ever  be  apprehended.  Th6  fund  of  each-  Bank, 
when  it  reaches  a  certain  amount,  is  vested  in  Government  Se- 
curities, and  the  local  security  is  always  considerably ^oi^e  thaa 
sufficient  for  the  sum  deposited  till  it  arrives  at  that  amount. 

Though  the  establishment  of  these  Banks  is  of  recent  dkfe,  vet 
their  importance  is  already  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  public, 
and  they  are  spreading  with  rapid  increase  over  the  several  counties 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  have  also  made  some  progress 
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minimi:  : Thcjr g^nertl  tead^ncy  may  b£r  kifei^edfi^  tl% 
OMliBg  railiarksy  which  ctnoDr  be  b€iiht  coni^bdifed  iShfA  Vy  miA 
llw  fallowiag  axtni«t  hxmi  the  iiiiMt  Had  indirUctiv^  Es^ys'  of  MF. 
H«iirsr  Duncan  of  Dumfiies^ird,^  ^|pk*6  iff  the  year  f9H>^st«M{^«idti 
m4lnBipantb  of  .Rtithwdl,  in  tbM  county; the  fir^inffritUtbfl  of 
this  kind  that  was  ever  known  to  exist  in  the  Brilisb'E^ird^  ^?'H 
.>^  Then  19  someriiing  noble  and  affeeting,^  he'Obs^rti^/^^^iii  the 
•lrttgg|e..w!hich'a<poor  man  niak^s  to  pteseih^  hisrlhd^j^^denc^i 
and  cise;  sspetior  to  diffieutlie«  and  diseoQ^geihents  itidd^ifBif  tti 
hiai9itiiatkMi.    The  end  he  has  in  view^  and  the  privations  bbiduk 
undeifo  before  he  oantittafn  tiial  end>  am  such  as  must  atit^(*f'tBe 
api^auae  and^syoipathy  of  every  good  man.    When  from  the  scanty 
piUvAoe  wfai^k  he  has  earned  fi^m  his  honest  industry,'  aiid  wti^h^ 
thoug)iit«ulB«eB^to'supply  the  common  wants  of  nature/' is  inside- 
qiMAtfttQ(pi«>curef4hecol»veni«nces  or  comforts  oflijfe;  wheti.Ardm 
ihotAoan^  pittance  h»  is  nble^by  the  exercise  of  a  virtuous  k^If- 
despal,  to  lay  up  a  provision  for  the  exigenries  of  his  family,  kt  ex- 
hihttSLa  pattern  of  pradMee  and  manly  resolution^  whit^h  would^'(flo 
honor  to  the  highest  station.    The  sentiments  which  give  ris'e  to 
thia.oondiict  art  nntrly  allied  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  human 
heart:  and  the  man  who  ean,  wkb  such  becoming  fortitude,  de- 
prive .himself  of  present  iadn^ndes  for  the  sake  of  future  inde- 
peiideBce>  wUl  not  readily  stoop  to  the  suppleness*  of  duplicity  Or 
the  basenesa  of  fraud,    ^fhe  feet  is^  that  the  most  careful  and  in- 
duatffiona  are  imiversaUy  the  most  trustwortfiy ;  and  he  who  has 
been  ncoostomed  to  look  forward  with  a  steady  eye  to  distant  con- 
sei)uencea,  is  not  slow  in  discovering  that  ^honesty  is  the  best 
poli^.'  .  Feeling  the  comfort  atid  the  dignity  arising  from  virtuous 
condacty  he  ncaairea  «fiioie  devoted  way  of  thinking  and  6f  acting, 
and  insensibly  becomes  superior  in  mental  attainments^  as  well  as 
outward  circumstaneesy  to  the  thoughtless  crew  by  whom'fae.is 
suiyimniledy  and  wbo  were  formeiiy  perhaps  the  chosen  compiatdions 
of  bis  dissipated  hours.    I^or  is  Cbe  state  of  his  feelings  less  favor- 
able to  rel^iotts  inmessiona.    A  love  of  order  naturally  leads  bis 
affectimt  to  the  ^  6od  of  order/    A  habit  of  retfectin^  on  the 
changes  of  life  teaches  him  to  repose  with  confidencje  in  i)ie  wis- 
dom and  goodnesa  of  that  fieing  by  vitfaose  will  thei^  diaiiges  are 
regnlatMl ;  jnmI  hit  mind,  trained  Po  look  befond  {^reient  eigbyments 
.  to*  thote  wfaocfa  are  fo^re,  is  evidently  in  no  itnpto^  frame  for  re- 
garding  not  to  mnch'^  the  things  that  are  seen  tM  tempohtl/  as 
tfaoae  that  ane  ^  unseen  and  eternal.' '^  * 

.  Beiag  aaxioiB  that  this  abort  treatise  should  be  rendered  as 
iJieap  as  possible^  in  order  that  its  qitsemination  may  be  the  more 

'  PuncanV  Essays,  p.  127. 
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Widely  extended,  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  within  the  compass 
of^f(^wiiag?s|,idldieargiimmiu.wl«^)Wefe.ft«  hjive^fpim 

r^#ctioii9'<wi  iAe  aubjeqt,  oc  miicb  I  bavie.beett  enabled  to  aeileet 
fri^m  ihe  lalijors of  otb^irs.    Haviiig>dQne  tliia,  with  aiview  ofAom^ 


inig.ihe  gieat  impoctaiice  of  Samga  1imk»  aa^Qenend  iMtitatioiia, 
\  8^f^H,«aw  realise  tbe  aubjecto£that  plaii  wbkh  1  baste* alraadj 
proposed.  iicurjMu^icular.  adaptipD.  < 

.  1  have  ohsecved  (»^p«ei  that  the  kboier .  ncNt  beiDf  able  to  de- 
posit biajsavings  fit  the  precise  time  wh^ii  be  is  paid  bit'wa|p^  4i 
Ml,e9|>osed  to  tba  t^mp^tiw  o£  eaMkvagance ;  and  the  writer  of 
an  e^cell^nt  tract  ^  ontbe^ub^t  js  of.opiniom  ihtt  it  were  bt|;hl]f 
desirable  ''to  rendan.sa^pg.fBonveiiieaiti  tapending^iiiooDvenient 
li^"  sa;^a  h^  ''  the  kborii^g-popiilalioii  could  beiodueed  te  canryi 
at  tbje,  tiirpe  of  receipt,  us  wwik  ff  ikeirmmgu  as  ihiy-.e^utdtpAr^ 
ioq place  of  d^posU^  this,.siagk  cirmmstame^  montA^bta^^pf^ 
gjious  security  far  saving  J'  How  the  ptaa,  I  have  jrecmmneiMkd 
affords  a  great  body  of  the  laboriag  classes aftoppordmityoCdoMig 
Ibis;  the  Bank,  as  I  have  said,  is  br#iq[bt  to  .theaai  en  die  <spot^ 
and  tbe  temptation  to  spend  ^m)}st  by  sueb  means  iie  oapspMely 
removed.  ,  .  ^  .  *      .    ,    •:.  «., 

In  addition  to  this  great  advantage,  aoolhev  moot  i«porlasi|(one  is> 
that  a  greater  rate  of  interest  must  necessarily  be^  alldwed ;  for.  thft 
establishments,  to  vhicb  Jihe  plan  is  applicablehawiDg  clerk8>  oSces^ 
&c.  a  very  small  deduction  from  the  interast  allowed  by :2go«erBr 
ment,  wlucb  is  4/*  lU^  3d*  per  ceat*^.will  baaufficienlloi^kefray 
all  the  expenses;  and  in  a  few  ye#rs  it  wiUoot: amount (aimore 
than  2s.  or  3s.  per  cent,  or  f^riiaps  lesa^  Tbita.a  booDJwiU:  b< 
most  .deservedly  bestowed  <m  the  sober  and  indaatrioas  nnn^^iibo 
carefully,  abstains  fromintemperaoce,:  iii^iirder  Atktb^^may  JBise>% 
fund  to  set  himself  and  his  6ta^ly  abovei  avslate^  ol  httmiliahnydc- 
pendence  on  parochial  rebefi I  .   .«^  i      -^ 

I  have  further  to  obserye)  with  rasped  ta  janior.ekrka  in^vblie 
offices^  whose  jiabita  from  ine&pimeiice  am  n^t^afaMays' acoiiinai> 
cal»  but  who  ingener^,  are  ycn^  )of  goodiifhametei^rthatit  is 
everj  y^ay  deaii-able  tbey  sbcndd  Imve  aome^paoAtaUe  d^pnaitKiryte 
resort  to  with  the  surplias.of  their  salariesi  •  ISiese  yoiubtMbgi^ 
a  rank  in  life  superior  to  die  generality  ^..thefle^rsona  wtnuavail 
tbenpLselves  of  .the  adviyitages  whicb^^  theSftviDgat&oka orfbr^iare 
diss^addi  by  a  false  {Hijde  from  foUowiMg;  their  exampfe;  and  hmpt 
thoae  OQ,avsip9al  sums,  which  might  ac«ijpiikte  ts>itheir.fiitMC0!ad* 
y^nt^gi^  ar^  eidver.  auffer4»4  to^femain^inqpii^odwQlm  ist  thedeaky  or 
to  vanish  with  the  first  inducement  tbatitemplMiahni.pftdlseaser. 
Twe^tyi.ar  thiiriy  {I9imd»  ^thiiy  'think  4oo.,imatt.a  simakB  |abe<iaa 
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Stock  Broker,  and  keeping  it  by-  theai  4>«rbapi  wilii*Bii  tnteiilioo 
of  oddiag  to  it,  their  pnidcnt  purpoio  is  loo(iofce»  cksliBOled  by  Bome 
•ednctivo  penuaaion  wbkhtbey  hauro  not  .foftitode  to  icsist^ 

In  opdor  as  amch  as  paadUe  4d  taccoiiinKKiale  tkt  proposed 
msMors  to  tbe  feeUnga  of  clerks  ki  general,  1  woald  soggest  that 
theie  should  be  in  evorjr  eatabhskoient  a  book  kq>fe- purposely  for 
tbemsekes,  and  a  person  exclusivety  i^pointed  to  seceive  their  de- 
posits, either  in  the  name  ot  the  depoailer^  or  by  a  number^  and 
the  person  appointed  shall,  if  deemed  Mpodient^  be  sworn  to  se^ 
crecy.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  preposterous  deUoMy  wbi<^ 
would  require  these  caudons  measures,  wtoiild  very  soon  giee  place 
to  more  rational  sentiaieBts;  for  thcj  nast  reflect' tfiat  it  will  al<^ 
ways  be  a  recomaiiendation  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  superiors 
to  be  seen  layiag  the  foundation  of  their  future  comfort  end  inde- 
pendence by  a.providcat  ooonomy  of  itheir  piessnt  resources.  Tbe 
young  wian  who  is  known  to  be  thoughtkas  or  prodigid  in  his  ev> 
jyendituro  wdl  never  secure  his  acbancement  in  life  with  so  much 
-certainty,  as  ha  who  is  reputed  prudwit  and  frugal  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  means*  The  one  deprives  Uopself  of  that  confidence, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  his  uprise>  the  o^er  is  sure  to  invite  it. 

it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  persons,  mko  from  their  indepen- 
dimt  circnmstances,  were  never  meant  to  be  included  among  those 
classes  for  whose  benefit  Savings  Banks  were  established,  have 
notwithstanding,  avaSed  theoMelves  of  them  in  order-  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  avarice.  But  in  die  plan  I  have  submitted,  no  abnsie 
of  this  kind  can  possibly  ^ist ;  for  aveiy  man's  income  being 
known  and  defined,  a  line  of  limitation  caa  easily  be  drawn.  I 
should  think,  however,  that  yearly  incomes  from  80/.  to  5O0l, 
would  not  be  thought  too  high  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
these  depositories.  Indeed  my  opinion  is,  that  persons  with  still 
larger  incomes  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  participation,  for 
these  are  generally  married,  and  very  frequently  find  their  means 
inadequate  to  that  state  of  respectability  in  which  they  are  obliged 
to  live ;  while  it  would  be  of  inestimable  advant^e  to  such  of  them 
as  could  save  £0/»  or  SO/,  yearly,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  laying 
it  up  as  an  increasing  provision  for  their  families. 

But  should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  exclude  the  general  classes 
of  clerks  in  public  offices  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  would  neverthdess  advise  a. Savings  Bank  in  every  large 
estabbshm^t,  and  the  ve/sting  tbe  money  in  the  Funds.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  few  shillings  per  cent,  interest  is  but  trifling,  compared 
with  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  tbe  deposit  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  income  is  paid,  whether  that  deposit  be  one  pound 
or  <went;^,  or  whether  it  be  lodged  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly. 

Nor  would  tbe  benefits  of  this  system  apply  only  to  clerks  in 


